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THE MAGAZINE AND MISCELLANY. 

It is now more llian three years since the original plan of the 
liELifiious Maoazi.ne wus .suhiniltud to the public, and during 
llic time which has since elapsed, that plan has been in a great 
measure developed, in the |)rogress of three successive vol- 
\inies. That the public liave approved not only of the general 
design ot tlu? work, but of its execution also, may be inferred 
Iroin the continued favor wliich has been extended to it. Its 
j)atrons liave been already apprised, by a notice in the conclud- 
iiii: nunil)er of the last volunu*, that the gentlemen by whom the 
work was established, and under whose direction it has evop 
since continued, have now retired from the editorial department. 
Bui although the employments, in which they are now en^iiured, 
do not leave them sullicient leisure to allow them longer to 
conduct the piidication, its patrons will be happy to learn, that 
the occasional aifi of the Messrs. Abbotts may still be ex- 
pected as contributors to its pages. 

It is with unall’ecj^'d (liriiden(*e that the present editor ven- 
*tur^s to assume the rcspon>ii>iliiy of conducting a work, uhich 
has hitherto been directed by gentlemen whose writings are so 
deservedly popular w ith christiuns of every denomination. lie 
IS aware, that lie ean in no way olnain the eonfidence of the 
former friends and patrons of the Magazine, except by strenn- 
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The Magazine and MmeUany. 

ous efforts to deserve it. Such efforts he is conscious of be-# 
ing prepai’ed to make, — whether they sltall be successful, it re- 
mains for the Christian public to decide. 

The general plan of the work will still remain the same. In 
attempting how ever to carry this plan into efl’ect, it is obvious, 
that no two persons can be expected to pursue precisely the 
same course, and it is evidently best, that while eacli labors to 
accomplish the most desirable results, he should exert himself in 
that wav, in which his own peculiar talents may promise the 
greatest success. It w ill be the design of the present editor to 
publish such a mondily periodical, as shall seem to him best 
adapted to promote the real piety of those lamilies in which it 
shall be read, while it shall, at the same time, contribute to 
their entertainment and general instruction. He will not feel 
himself bound to exclude all articles excepting such as treat di- 
rectly of religious doctrines or duties ; but while he w ill be so- 
licitous to admit nothing hostile, even it) the most rtunott' degree, 
piety, be will endeavor to furnish such a misccdlauy as it shall 
be profitable for a Christian fiuiiily to peruse. For the purpose 
of intimating more directly otir design in this res|>ect, an addi- 
tion lias been inadc3 to liie original title of the Magazine. For 
his ability to make an interesting seleetion of original aiiich^s it 
is obvious that he must depend in a great degree iiptai the 
friends and patrons of the work. Their assistaiici', and espe- 
cially that of the Iteverend Clergy, he would most respectfully 
solicit to this continued attempt to promote the piety of our 
coi^ntrymen, as well as their general improvement, by the jmb- 
lication of a monthly religious periodical. No^ieniniary (‘om- 
pensation can at present be oilered ibem as an etpii valent for 
their labors, but the hope is entertained (hat many w ill be found 
both able and willing to labor in a field of abundant and per- 
manent usefulness, with no other prospect of reward l)ut*ihe# 
satisfaction of doing good. The Magazine is not intended as a 
vehicle for polemical discussion or sectarian warfare, but as 
the medium of such communications as shall tend to prodm e 
arid cherish a deep, sincere, and practical piety ; and tlie editor 
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will not willingly admit any article, with whatever ability it may 
be written, which will, in his view, tend to unprofitable debate 
or irritating discussion. In publishing the communications of 
his correspondents, he will hold himself at liberty to make such 
corrections or omissions as shall appear to him expedient and 
useful, unless expressly requested to publish without alteration, 
ill which case his discretion will be exercised only upon the 
question of admission or rejection. So far as the leisure of the 
editor shall permit, a prominent place will be given to notices 
of new publications, and especially of w orks of a religious char- 
acter, or of a peculiarly useful moral tendency. Works of an 
opposite character may also sometimes be noticed, that the 
public may be led to understand their real character. 

With these observations we commit our publication to the 
kinduf'ss and patronage of tlie Christian public, satisfied that if 
it shall in any good degree deserve the support of the Christian 
church, it w ill not be suffered by that cliurch to fail for want of 
adequate sujiport. 


UPON THE CHARACTER OF BALAAM. 

A iVirrid has nMpiestoil us to explain the soeniiiiff contrnclirtions in 
tin* (‘iMidurt and rliarartor of flu* pro|>het Halaani, as exhibited in 
the .srii|»tnn‘s. 'Du* subject is rrrtainly nm* ol* di rp philosophical 
interest, nor is it less so in its prartical exhibition of human charac- 
ter. \Vf know not how we ran better satisfy the \\ishrsof our cor- 
rrspimdrnf, than by prrsmtine to him, and to our other patrons, the 
fidlouinir disroii^r of Hisliop Hiiiler. the justly rcltd»rated author of 
tin* “ AnalojfV of natural and revealed rrlipioii/' — a discourse, 
whirh, far ns we know, has not been republished in this country, 
but wliic’h has ever been reckoned tuie of the happiest efforts of its 
distinguished author. 

me die the dettth of the righteous^ and let my last end be 
Vike. his . — Numbers xxiii. 10. 

Tuksk words, lak(Mi alone, and without respect to him who 
spoke them, lead our thoughts immediately to the dificrent ends 
of good and had men. For though the comparison is not ex- 
])rcsscMl, yet it is manifestly implied ; as is also the preference 
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of one of these characters to the other in that last circumstance, 
death. And, since dying the death of the righteous or of the 
wicked necessarily implies men’s being righteous or wicked, 
i. e. having lived righteously or wickedly ; a comparison of 
them in their lives also might come into consideration, from 
such a single view of the words themselves. Rut my pre.>(nil 
design is to consider them with a particular reference* or re- 
spect to him who spoke them ; which reference, if you please 
to attend, you will see. And if what shall be olfered to your 
consideration at this lime be thought a discourse upon the whole 
history of this man, rather than upon the particular words 1 
have read, this is of uo couseciuenee ; it is suHieiiMit, if it allord 
reflection of use and service to ourselves. 

The oeeasion of IJalaam’s coming out of his own country 
into the land of Moab. where lie pronounced this sohanu prayer 
or wish, he himsidf relates in liie first parable or prophetic 
speech, of whicii it is the conclusion. In \\lii(*h i> a cu>l(»m 
referred to, proper to Ix' taktai notice of : that of dcvoiinir ene- 
mies to destruction, befon* the entrance upon a war with them. 
Tliis (Mistom appears to have prevailed over a Loeat part ol the 
world ; lor we fnid it ainoni:>t the nio^t dl''i;»nl naiion-. 'The 
had public niiirtT';, to uh«»iii it In lofi::fMl a'^ a -tated 
part of ihcir oilin'. Ihit there \\a< <ome\\ hat more parlinilar 
in the case now bi-fore u> ; Balaam licinj: look»‘d uj»on u< an (*?.- 
traordinary per-on, whose* blt‘>''inL; or cui'^e wa'^ thou',:ht to be 
always efieclual. 

In order to euizage the reader's attention to thi*^ pa'<a.re, tbe 
sacred historian has enuiiuTated the pn‘paraiory l ircumstancr^, 
which are these. Balaam recpiiia’s the kin:: of Moab to build 
him seven altars, atid to j)rcpan* hiin tlie -.ame nnndx r of o\«‘n 
and of rams, 'i’lie '»a<Tifiee ln-ing o\er, lie n‘lir« - alone to a 
solitude sacr(‘d to these oe<*asions, there to wait llie di\iue in- 
spiration or au'^wer, for which the forei^oiir,: iiite-i were ibe 
preparation. ‘ Arul (iod met Balaam, and put a word in bi.-^ 
mouth ' upon re^-eivin:: whit'h, lii! returns back to the ahar^, 
whore was thr* kin::, who had all this while attended the >acriiire, 
as appointf'd ; he and all thf? princes of Mo;d) >tauding, hi.: witii 
expectation of the pro|»hf‘t\ reply. ‘ And he look up hi> para- 
ble, and said, Balak tin* king of hath bron::hl me from 

Aram, out of the mountains of the east, saying, < ’ome, < niNe 
me .lacob, and come, defy Israel. How shall i curse, whom 
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God hath not cursed ? Or liow shall I defy, whom the Lord 
batli not defied ? For from the top of the rocks 1 see him, and 
from tlie hills I behold him : lo, the ])eople shall dwell alone, 
and shall not be reckoned amonj; the nations. Who can count 
the dust of Jacob, and the number of the fourth part of Israel ? 
Let me die the death of the righteous, and let rny last end be 
like his.* ’ 

It is necessary, as you will see in the progress of this dis- 
course, particularly fo observe what he understood by righteous. 
And he himsedf is introduced in the book of Micahf explaining 
it ; if bv righteous is meant good^ as to be sure it is. *0 my 
people, remember now what Balak king of Moab consulted, 
and what Balaam the son of Beor answeretl him from Shittim 
unto dili^al.’ From tin? mention of Shittim it is manifest, that 
it is this very story which is here referred to, though another 
part of it, the account of which is nm now extant ; as there are 
many (juolalions in Scripture out of books u hich are not come 
down to us. Rememhrr what Halaam answered., that yc may 
know the righteousness nj the Lard ; i. e. the righteousness 
which (iod will accept. Balak dtnnands, ‘ Wlierewiih .<hall I 
come before the Lord, and bow myself before the high (lod ? 
Shall I come hi'fore him with burnt-otrerings, with calves of a 
year old ? Wilt the Lord be ph ;* -.('d with thousands of rams, or 
with ten thousands of rivers of oil ? Shall I give iny first-born for 
iny transgression, tin? fruit of my body for the sin of my soul 
Balaam answers him, ^ He hath sbowt'd tbee, () man, what i> 
good : and whal dotli the Lord recjiiire of thee, but to do just- 
ly, and to love merry, and to walk humbly with tby (lod 
Ilert' is a good man expressly cliaraeterized, as distinct from a 
dishonest and a superstitious man. No words can more strong- 
ly exelinh* dishonesty and falseness of lieart, than doing justice^ 
and loving mercy : and both these, as well as walking humbly 
with Gnd^ are |ftil in opposition to those ceremonial methods of 
reeomiuendalion, which Balak hoped might have served the 
turn. From hence appears whal ho meant by the righteous 
whose death he desires to die. 

^yllcth(M• it wjLs bis own eharaetor shall now be inquired : 
&nd in order lo determine it, \vc must take a view of bis whole 
behavior upon this occasion. When the ciders of Moab came 
to l)im, though he appears to have been much allured with the 
rewards offered, yet he had sucli regard to the authority of God, 

• Ver. 6. t Micah vi. 

1 * 
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as to keep the messengers in suspense until he had consulted 
his will. ^ And God said to him, Thou shalt not go with them, 
thou shalt not curse the people, for they are blessed.*’ Upon 
this he dismisses the ambassadors, with an absolute refusal of 
accompanying them back to their king. Thus far his regards 
to duty prevailed, neither does there any thing appear as yet 
amiss in his conduct. His answer being reported to the king 
of Moab, a more honorable embassy is immediately despatch- 
ed, and greater rewards proposed. The® the iniquity of his 
heart began to disclose itself. A thorough honest man would 
without hesitation have repeated his former answer, that he 
could not be guilty of so infamous a prostitution of the sacred 
character with wiiich he was invested, as in the name of a 
prophet to curse tliosc whom he knew to be blessed. But in- 
stead of thisi which was the only honest part in these circum- 
stances that lay before him, he desires the prii:ces of Moab to 
tarry that night with him also ; and for the sake of the reward 
deliberates, whether by some means or other he might not be 
able to obtain leave to curse Israel ; to do that, w liich had I)et*n 
before revealed to him to !)e contrary to the will of (Jod, which 
yet he resolves not to do without that permission. Upon which, 
as when this nation afterward rejec*tc‘d (Jod frf)ni reigning over 
them, he gave them a king in his angtM' ; in the samt‘ way, as 
appears from other parts of the narration, In? gives Balaam the 
permission he desired ; for thi'^ is tin* most natural sensi* of the 
words. Arriving in the territenies of Moab, and being rt»ceived 
with particular distinction by tin* kittg, and he repealing in per- 
son the promise of the Howards he had before inadt? to him by 
his ambassadors : he seeks, tin* tf*xt says, by sacrifices and en- 
chantments (wliat these were is not to our |)iirpose), to obtain 
leave of (iod to curse the people ; keeping still his resolution, 
not to do it without that permission : which not being able to 
obtain, he hiid such regard to the command of God, as to keep 
this resolution to the last. The sup|)osiiion of his being under 
a supernatural restraint is a mere fiction of Philo : he is plainly 
represented to be under no other force or restraint, than the 
fear of (iod. However, he goes on persevering in that en- 
deavour, after he had declared, that (iod had not beheld iniqui- 
ty in Jacoby neither had he seen perverseness in Israel ;f i. c. 
they were a people of virtue and piety, so far as not to have 
drawn down, by their iniquity, that curse which he was solicit- 


Cbap. xxiL 12. 


t Vcr. 21. 
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Jng leave to pronounce upon them. So that the slate of Ba- 
laam’s mind was this : he wanted to do what he knew to be 
very wicked, jind contrary to the express command of God ; 
he had inward checks and restraints, which he could not entire- 
ly get over ; he therefore casts about for ways to reconcile this 
wickedness with his duty. How great a paradox soever this 
may appear, as it is indeed a contradiction in terms, it is the 
very account which the scripture gives us of him. 

But tliere is a more surprising piece of initpiity yet behind. 
Not daring in his religious character, as a prophet, to assist the 
king of Moab, he considers whether there might not be found 
some other means of assisting him against that very people, 
whom he himself by the fear of God w jis restrained from curs- 
ing in words. < )ne would not think it j)ossible, that the w eak- 
ness, even of religious self-deceit in its utmost excess, could 
have so poor a distinction, so fond an evasion, to serve itself of. 
But so it was : and lie could think of no other method, than to 
betray the children of Israel to provoke his wrath, who was 
their only strength and defence. The teinjitation which he 
pitched upon, was that concerning tvliich Solomon afterward 
o!)served, that it had cast doitn many Kovmled; j/ca, many 
strow^ men had hern slain by it: and of w hich he himself was a 
sad examjile, when his teives turned atcay his heart after other 
i(ads. This succec'ded : the people sin against (!od; and thus 
the prophet's counsel lirought on that destruction, which he 
could by no means be prevailed upon to assist w ith the religious 
certMuony of execration, w hich the king of Moab thought would 
itself have eflected it. Their crime and punislnncnt arc relat- 
ed in JJeuleronomy,* and Xumbers.f And from the relation 
repeated in ,\iimbers4 appears, that Balaam was the con- 
triver of the w liole niatttT. It is also ascribed to him in the 
I{evelation,$ where he is said to have taught Balak to cast a 
st\imhliiv^-l}lockJ)cforc the children of Israel. 

This was the man, this Balaam. I say, was the mtui who de- 
sired to die the death of the rii^lUeous.^ and that his last end 
might he like his: and this was the stale of his mind, when he 
pronounc(»d these words. 

• that the object we have now before us is the most as- 
tonishing in the world : a very w icked man, under a deep sense 
of (Jod and religion, persisting still in his wickedness, and pre- 
ferring tlie wages of unrighteousness, even when he had before 


• Chap. iv. 


t Chap. uv. 


t xxxi. 


§ Chap. ii. 
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him a lively view of death, and that approaching period of his 
days, which should deprive him of all those advantages for 
which he was prostituting himself; and likewise a prospect, 
whetlier certain or uncertain, of a future state of retribution : 
all tliis joined with an explicit ardent wish, tliat, when he was 
to leave this world, he might be in the condition of a right- 
eous man. What inconsistency, what perplexity is here ! 
With what different views of tilings, with what contradictory 
principles of action, must such a iniiul be torn and distracted ! 
It was not unthinking carelessness, by which he run on head- 
long in vice and folly, without ever making a stand to ask him- 
self what he was doing : no ; he acted upon the cool motives 
of interest and advantage. Neitlnn* was he totally hard and cal- 
lous to impressions of religion, what we call abandoned ; for he 
absolutely denied to curse Israel. When n*ason assuim‘s her 
place, when convinced of his duty, w hen lie owns and fi‘cls, 
and is actually under the influence of the divine aulliority ; 
whilst he is carrying on his views to the i^rave, tlu^ end of all 
temporal greatness ; under this sense of ihinirs, w iili tin* Ix^iter 
character and more desirable state present — full befon* him — 
in liis thoughts, in his wishes, voluntarily to choost* thi^ worse — 
wliat fatality is here ! ( )r iiow otherw ise can such a character 
be explained ? And yet stranire as it may a|»[M*ar, it is not alto- 
gether an uncommon one : nay, with .si)m»? small aln*rations, 
and put a little hiw er, it is applicable to a very considerahle part 
of the world. For if the reasonable choice he seen and ac- 
knowledged, and yet men make the unreasonahle om*, is not 
this the same contradic‘tion ; that very inconsisteney, which ap- 
peared so iinacconntahle ? 

give some little opeiiin" to sucli characK'rs and behavior, 
it is to be observed in general, that there is no aeeonnt to b(? 
given in the way of reason, of iiien's so strong allaeliiiients to 
the present world : our hopes and fears and pi;rsnits are in de- 
grees beyond all proportion to the known valm* of the things 
they respect. I'liis may be said wilhonl taking into considera- 
tion religion and a future state ; and wbem lh(*se are eonsidered, 
the disproportion is infinitely lieiglitciu'd. Now when iihmi go 
against liieir reason, and contradict a more important inlen'sl 
a distance, for one nearer, though of less consideration ; if this 
be the whole of the case, all that can he said is, that strong pas- 
sions, some kind of brute force within, prevails over the princi- 
ple of rationality. However, if this he with a clear, full, and 
distinct view of the truth of things, then it is doing the utmost 
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violence to themselves, acting in the most palpable contradic- 
tion to their very nature, lint if iliere be any such thing in 
mankind as putting half-deceits upon themselves ; which there 
plainly is, either by avoiding reflection, or (if they do reflect) 
by religious e(juivo(!ation, subterfuges, and palliating matters to 
themselves ; by these means conscienc e may be laid asleep, 
and they may go on in a course of wickedness wnlh less distur- 
bance. All the various turns, doubh;*, and intriciacies in a dis- 
honest heart, cannot be unfolded or laid ojien ; but that there is 
somewhat of that kind is manifest, be it to be called self-deceit, 
or by any other naim?. Halaam had b(?fore his eyes the au- 
ihoiity of (lod, ab'ioliitely forbidding him what he, for the sake 
of a reward, had the strongest inclination to : ho was likewise 
in a stale of mind soImm* enough to ('onsidcT death and his last 
end : by these (‘on^idcMafions he was reslrainc'd, first from go- 
ing to tli(* king of Moab ; and after he did go, from cursing 
Israel, lint notwithstanding this, thtne was grf*at wickedness 
in his h(‘art. lie could not forego tin* rewards of unrigliteous- 
n(‘<> : he therefore* tirst seeks for indnlgeiices ; and when tiiiese 
<’onl(l not he obtaint*d, he* sins against tlie whole rtieaning, end, 
and ({(’Nii^n of tin* jirohihilion, whic li no consideration in the 
world cotild pri'vail with liim to 1:0 against llie h'tfer of. And 
sni'clv that iinj)if)us connsc*! he gave to Halak ajrainsf the chil- 
dren of Israel, was, con‘‘id(‘red in itself, a greater j>ieee of wick- 
(*dn(‘ss, tha!] if he had eur>ed them in wends. 

If it he inf|Mired what his situation, his hopes and fears were, 
in r('sp(»( i to this his uish ; the answer innsi he, that eonscious- 
m ss of tla* wiekedn(*ss of his licrirt innst necessarily ha>e de- 
strovc’d all s(*tlled hopes of dying the* chrilh of the righteous : 
h(' could hav(' no calm satisfac'tion in this view of his last end : 
yet, on the other hand, it is pos<il)h* that thoso |iariial regards 
to his duty, now iii(*ntioned, might keej) him from perfect de- 
spair. 

I ’poti the' whole, it is manifest, that Halaam had the most 
just and true notions of < iod and religiim : as appears, partly 
from tlu* ori^nnal story itsc’lf, and more plainly from tite passage 
in Mieah ; whi*ri' h«' t*\plains religion to c emsist in real virtue 
ai«l idal pic’ty, expressly distinguished from superstition, and in 
tertns which most strongly exc-lude dishonesty and falseiu^ss of 
heart. Y(*t yon scm' his iM'haviour : h<' seeks indulgences for 
|)lain w i<*ke(iness ; whi(*h not being able to obtain, he glosses 
over the same wiekediu'ss, dresses it up in a new form, in or- 
der to make it pass olV more easily with himself. That is, he 
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deliberately contrives to deceive and impose upon himself, in n 
matter which he knew to be of the utmost imj)ortaiice. 

To bring these observations home to ourselves : it is too 
evident, that many persons allow themselves in very unjustifia- 
ble courses, who yet make great pretences to religion ; not to 
deceive the world, none can be so weak as to think this will 
pass in our age ; but from principles, hopes, and fears, respect- 
ing God and a future state ; and go on thus with a sort oi tran- 
quillity and quiet of mind. This cannot be upon a thorough 
consideration, and full resolution, that the pleasures and advan- 
tages they propose are to be pursued at all hazards, against rea- 
son, against the law of (rod, and though everlasting tleslruclion 
is to be the consequence. This would he doing too great vio- 
lence upon themselves. No, they are for making a composition 
with the Almighty. These of his commands they will obey : 
liut as to otliers — why they will make all the atonements in their 
power ; the ambitious, the covetous, the dissolute man, each in 
a way which shall not contradict his rcspcjctive pursuit. Indul- 
gences before, which was Balaanrs first alttaupt, though lu? was 
not so successful in it as to deceive himself, or atonements af- 
terwards, are all the same. And here perhaps come in faint 
hopes that they may, and half-resolves that they nill, one tinu^ 
or other, make a change. 

Besides these, there are also persons, who, from a iiiori,* ju<t 
way of considering things, see the infinite absurdity of lhi<, of 
substituting sacrifice instead of obediem^e ; there art' persons 
far enough from superstition, and not without some real st'use t»f 
God and leligion upon their minds ; who yet are guilty of most 
unjustifiable practices, and go on with great coolness and com- 
mand over themselves. The same dishonesty and nnsoundness 
of heart discovers itself in these another way. In all common 
ordinary cases we see intuitively at first view what is our duly, 
what is the honest part. This is the ground of the observation, 
that the first thought is often the best. In these cases doubt 
and deliberation is itself dishonesty ; as it was in Balaam upon 
the second message. That which is called considering what is 
our duty in a particular case, is very often nothing but endeav- 
oring to explain it away. Thus those courses, which, if* nuyi 
w’ould fairly attend to the dictates of their own consciences, 
they would see to be corruption, excess, oppression, unchari- 
tableness ; these arc refined upon — things were so and so cir- 
cumstantiated — great difficulties are raised about fixing bounds 
and degrees : and thus every moral obligation whatever may be 
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•vaded. Here is scope, I say, for an unfair mind to explain 
away every moral obligation to itself. Whether men reflect 
again n[)on this internal management and artifice, and how ex- 
plicit they are with themselves, is another question. There 
are many operations of the mind, many things pass within, which 
we never reflect upon again ; which a by-stander, from having 
frequent opportunities of observing us and our conduct, may 
make shrewd guesses at. 

That great numbers are in this way of deceiving themselves 
is certain. There is scarce a man in the world, who has en- 
tirely got over all regards, hopes, and fears, concerning (iod 
and a future slate ; and these apprehensions in the generality, 
bad as we are, pnu ail in considerable degrees : yet men will 
and can he wicked, with calmness and thouglii ; we see they 
are. There must therefore be some method of making it sit a 
a little easy upon their minds ; which, in the superstitious, is 
those indulgt*nces and atonements before mentioned, and this 
self-d(*ceit of another kind in persons of another character. 
And both these proceed from a certain unfairness of mind, a 
peculiar inward dishonesty ; tlie direct contrary to tliat sim})Ii- 
city w hich our Saviour reconiinends, under the notion of be- 
comimr Hnlc children^ as a necessary qualification for our enter- 
ing into the kingdom of heaven. 

Jbit to conclude : How- much soever men difler in the course 
of life th(*y prefer, and in their ways of palliating and excusing 
their vices to themselves ; yet all agree in the one thing, desir- 
ing to die the death of the ris'hteous. ^J'his is surelv remarka- 
ble. Tluj observation may be extended further, and jiiit thus : 
Kven without determining what that is which we call guilt or 
innocence, there is no man but woidd choose, after having had 
the pl(*asure or advantage of a vicious action, to be free of the 
guilt of it, to be in the state of an innocent man. This shows 
at least the distmiJiance and implicit dissatisfaction in vice. If 
we inquire into the grounds of it, we shall find it proceeds part- 
ly from an immediate sense of having done evil, and )>artly from 
an apprehension, that lliis inward sense shall one lime or an- 
other be seconded by a higher judgment, upon which our whole 
being depends. Now to suspend and drown this sense, and 
these apprehensions, be it by the hurry of business or of pleas- 
ure, or by superstition, or moral equivocations, ibis is in a man- 
ner one and the same, and makes no alteration at all in the na- 
ture of our case. Things and actions are w hat they are, and 
tlie consequences of them will be w bat they will be : why then 
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should we desire to be deceived ? As we are reasonable crea- 
tures, and have any regard to ourselves, we ought to lay these 
tilings plainly and lionestly before our mind, and ii])on this, act 
as you please, as you think most fit ; make that choice, and 
prefer that course of life, i&hich you can justify to yourselves, 
and which sits more easy upon your own mind. It will imme- 
diately appear, that vice cannot be the happiness, but must ujion 
the whole be the misery, of such a creature as man ; a moral, 
an accountable agent. Superstitious observances, self-deceit, 
though of a more refined sort, will not in reality at all mend 
matters with us. And the result of the whole can be nothing 
else, but that with simplicity and fairness we keep innocency^ 
and take heed unto the thing that is right ; for this alone shall 
bring a man peace at the last. 


LETTER OF A TRAVELLER. 

inirtford, July 6, 183(i. 

Mv Dear Friend, 

We arrived at this place on the fourth inst., and yesterday be- 
ing very fine, we s})ent it in visiting the 'J'ower, a ceh'hrated 
place of resort for the jicople in this vicinity, m\d for strang<‘rs 
who come to this part of the state. 

We left Hartford early in the morning, and after a very 
pleasant drive of five or six miles, began to ascend tlie moun- 
tain, to the top of which is about three miles farther. In some 
places it is .steep, but the road is very smooth, and shadt’d by 
fine, large trees on either side, as the mountain is very thickly 
wooded. The ground is covered with flowers, and tin* forests 
are filled with birds, and now and then a s(juitirel might be seen 
springing from tree to tree. 

Having reached the summit, wo observed on the right a di- 
rection post, inscribed ‘Olonte Video,” which is the name of the 
domain to which the Tower belongs. We now left the public 
road ; and all which 1 am about to describe to you is the jirop- 
erty of a private gentleman, wlio changed it from its native wild- 
ness to a state of the highest cultivation, and pre.serves it in the 
most perfect order, at his own expense. 

After pursuing a rough carriage-road for about a mile, most 
of the distance through a forest, we came to that part of the 
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•estate which is more carefully enclosed, where we alighted, and 
^)assing through a gate, entered the pleasure grounds. On the 
ieft, a few rods from the walk, is a very bold precipice, and 
through the trees near its brink, you can occasionally catch a 
grnn|)se of the valley beneath. On the right is a higher ridge 
of the mountain, crowned by the gray, old Tower. The walks 
on these grounds are perfectly smooth and hard, bending in the 
most grac(?ful sweeps, and in many places bordered with trees. 

Soon after enl(?ring the gate, there is on the right hand a 
cottage, the abode of a tenant who superintends the whole do- 
main. It is neatly btiilt in the (Jothic style, as are also the 
out-houses belonging to it. In front is a semi-circle of gravel, 
bordered with grass, and all around it are the same serpentine 
])alhs. Following the course of the walk, after many turnings 
and windings, it brings you to the house, the summer residence 
of the owner of the estate. Jt is a plain f Jothic building, and 
some strangiMs think it too plain ; but it is sufficiently elegant 
h)r the j)urj)os(! for wiiich it was designed. The most beautiful 
Ho\\(?is are growing near the windows, and there are various 
kijids of ornamental trees about the house. On one side of it 
is the precipice before mentioned, and on the other a lawn, 
sloping down to the edge of a lake, about a mile in circninfer- 
cnce. On its banks are a boat house and bathing house, and 
fasU’iied to the shore is a small, gay pleasure boat, in which 
any one can take a sail. Fishing rods are also ])rovided for 
visitors who may wish to amuse themselves in this manner. 
The whole has the apj)earancc of an Knglish gentleman’s coun- 
try residence ; and any one who was carried there blind-folded 
could hardly be persuaded that he was not in a fertile and cul- 
tivated valley. 

After passing on beyond the house, the path gradually be- 
comes less smooth, and begins to ascend. It soon grows very 
ste(*|), and winds*aronnd among the rocks, till it at last brings yon 
to the top of the highest peak of the mountain, and before you 
stands the Tower. It is built of wood, painted so as to resem- 
ble stone, and has a very ancient and venerable appearance, 
'rile ascent, by about eighty steps, is on the inside, and when 
yftu reach the top, you have a prospect, of which words can 
convey no idea. On one side is the scene we have just left ; 
the lake, with its cool, shady banks, and its gay little boat, the 
house and cottage, surrounded by grass, fields and orchards, 
and the dense, dark forests beyond. On the west is the Far- 
mington valley, through which the river is quietly winding, in 
2 
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some places concealed by trees, and then again emerging into 
view, sparkling in the sunshine. The fields on either side of it 
are of all shades and hues, and their outlines may be traced as 
distinctly as upon a map. On the east are the church spires of 
Hartford, which is so near as to be seen very plainly. Hut 
when you turn to the north, the view baffles all description. 
As far as Springfield, the Connecticut valley, unrivalh’d in fer- 
tility, and sprinkled with smiling villages, is spread out before 
you. It is iinpoosible to notice all the minor beauties, as you 
may in the Farmington valley, but the prospect is so very ex- 
tensive, and the country is so rich and liighly cultivatiMl, iliat 
it appears like a boundless garden. Witli a glass, you may 
also see Xcw Haven, on the south. 

The top of the Tower is more than nine hundred feet al)nv(^ 
the level of the sea, and all around its base arc? large? rocks, and 
bold bluffs, on the edges of which narrow paths arc? cut. Ah 
the lower jiart of the Tower, as high as can be rc'ached, and 
the top which is provided with seats, are compleiely co\ (‘hmI w iili 
names, which have b(?en carved in the wood by tliosi? who have 
\ isited it. There are many from ilistant parts of our own coun- 
try, and from foreign lands. It is said, that from May to No- 
vendjer, a fine day hardly ever pass(?s, except Sundays, when 
there are not luiimTous strangers .'it this delightful spot. 

In passiivj: down the mountain, we wander(‘d off’ into tin? nu- 
merous little paths which lead to the brow of tlu? precipice, 
from which we could catch another view of the vall<*y below. 
On returning to the boat bouse, we found that oiir aiu?iidains 
had prepared for us suc.ii refre.sbmenls as we bad brought, and 
as we sat at the table, we could look out on the lake on c)n(? 
side, and on the lawn and house at a greater distance on tin? 
other, and conld hardly persuade ourselves that we wen? on tin? 
top of a mountain. 

Having finished our repast, we took a little sail upon tin? 
lake. 'J'lic water is very deep and remarkably limpid, and is 
filled with a great variety of small fish, which w(?re darting in 
all directions. The banks arc covered with flowers, and tin? 
lake being surroun(ir?d by forests, is shaded, except in tin? <?en- 
tre ; and as we sailed under the large, dark trees, while bf?r(? 
and there a ray of sunshine found its way through the foliage, 
and danced on the water, it was more like a scene of enchant- 
ment than any thing we had ever seen. 

As the day began to decline, we returned to our carriages, 
not forgetting to take with us some wild flowers, as mementos 
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pf this beautiful spot, which has been seen and admired by 
tliousands and tens of thousands. And as we drove back to 
town, we joined in praising the kindness and liberality of the 
gentleman, who has, with so much taste, devoted a ])ortion of 
his immense wealth to converting a rough and barren mountain 
into a garden ; and has still left enough of its original wildness 
to alibi’d a delightful treat to all lovers of nature. 


For the Itoligious Magazine. 


THE STRANGER’S CHRISTMAS EVE. 


FIUIM THK PAPKRS OF A GERMAN EMIGRANT. 

Tin: nr. is something sadly sweet in the longing, with which 
one who is s(*[)arate(l from his native land, looks hack upon the 
scenes of his childhood and of his youth. However this tV'cl- 
ing may he modified hy diirercnces of rank and station, there 
an‘ limes, when every one, who is a stranger in a strainre land, 
w ill feel the reeolleetions of former davs crow ding around him, 
and reminding him strongly of the contrast Ijctw een the present 
and the past. 

Of this nature are those times of festive joy, when the peo- 
ple w ith w hom tlie stranger sojourns, ct'lehraic former e^ enls, 
which have had a deep and lasting inlluenee on their own fate, 
and w’liich are endeared to them by many pleasant or interest- 
ing reminiscences of the past. Such also are those days of so- 
<’ial enjoyment, when the head of every family gathers anuind 
him all its memhers, and in grateful recollections of the past, 
enjoys the gifts of the present. It is on occasions like these, 
that tlu' strangei^, who is permitted to intermingle with the joy- 
ful crowd, i.s reminded hy many peculiar references and allu- 
.sions which are familiar to all but himself, that he is far from 
his home. This thought, however, though it may recur again 
and jgain to him, can hardly prevent him from sympathizing 
\t'armly with the sad or joyful recollections of his hosts. 

It is very dirtereiit witli those other seasons which are en- 
deared to hiin by celebrations peculiar to his home, and which 
arc left entirely unnoticed in the land of his adoption. The 
foreign ambassador, whose station and rank, if not bis personal 
character, secure to him the attentions of a large and elevated 
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circle of acquaintance, and a share in every joy which society 
can offer, not less than the poor ballad sinjj;er, who repeats his 
foreign melodies in wandering from street to street ; the hum- 
ble emigrant, whose socitil intercourse is confined to the scan- 
ty meal which he shares with his family, and the foreign travel- 
ler who restlessly wanders from place to place — all feel equally 
inijiressed with the recollections of their distant home, when 
the season of some national festivity arrives, of v\hi( h the name 
is hardly known in the foreign land. 

It is at Christmas Kve, jierhaps, more than at any other 
time, that a (I'erman is impressed with this home-feeling. This 
at least, was tlie case with Otto Liebildcn, a (I’erman by 
birth, when his business once compelled him to s|)end C’hrist- 
inas Eve far from the circle of his relatives, ami in a ))art ol 
the f^iited States where that season and all its kindred festivals 
have given way to other celebrations, more in accordance with 
the sj)irit of the ]\iritan fatlans. He had taken up his tt'inpo- 
rary residence in the city of J^oston, and on C’hristmas Ev(? 
was wandering through tin* strec'ts of that city. It was a cold 
but clear night, and the ever changing climate of tlu? city of 
Boston, seemed for oiu'e to have altered its eharact(*r. By a 
succes>ion of cold days, it reminded Otto of the cold which 
generally charaeterizi s (’hristmas time in the north of Europe. 

]iul far less similar than the w eather, were the x eni^s w hieh sur- 
rounded him, to tho-e of his home. ?^ilence prevaih’d every 
where. But rarely was he inttuTupted in his musings by ste|)s 
which fell lusivily on the frozen ground, or by some passing 
carriage, 'riie (‘iti«*s in his native country ari‘ illumined at 
that season by beautiful rows of lighted booths, in which the 
most splendid ( 'hrisimas gifts arc unfolded to the crowds of 
the old aiul the yf)ung, the rich and the poor, who iwi) throng- 
ing the sliaMn.s ; while from time to tiiin? a pleasant scene |)re- 
sents itself through the thawing |)anes of soiin^window adjoin- 
ing the street: — a Christmas tree, surroundecl by happy chil- 
dren. It was natural that this contract should fill the h(‘art of 
Otto with sadn(*ss, and direct his thoughts to that .str(‘am of 
spiritual life which is (iV(;r flowing through the church of (’hrist, 
and which, in Protestant (Jermany particularly, refreshes al 
this season many a weary traveller. 

He had left, several years ago, the narrow' circle of his home, 
and had come to a land which is unerjualled in natural resour- 
ces, and in the ever new development of new* powers, but not 
less so in regard to the chaotic spirit by which its progress is 
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marked, and by which every new clement must first transcend 
its bounds, before it can find its proper sphere. Jdke most of 
his Ameriran brethren, Otto had felt, in some measure, the 
in^^u(;n(M^ of iliis generally prevailing spirit. With youthful 
activity he had exerted himself in many fields of usefulness, 
and his labors had not been left wiihoul a reward, but he had 
lost, at the same time, that consciousness of an unbroken and 
harmonious existence, which had never left him in his native 
land, lie asked himself how he had lost that harmony of his 
being, that consciousness of a jierfect accordance between the 
powers granted and the task imposed on him — but before lie 
could rejily, his niusings were interrupted by tlie loud sound of 
a d(M*p toned voice. He saw a stranger ap])roaching, who 
seemed de(‘ply engaged in a solilocpiy, in which he inveighed 
sever('ly against himself, accoinjianying every sentence with 
violent gc'stures ; now pressing his hat over his care worn face, 
and now* again tossing it back and looking up to the starry 
heaven, as if he were striving to find there some sympathy and 
relii‘f for his opja essed heart. 

The form had soon passed away, but not the thoughts to 
which it had given rise in the mind of Otto. He had seen 
then; a disapjiointed man ! a man without hope or joy, con- 
ttaiding against the world, and at war with himself, and he asked 
himself, whcMher the want of harmony which he fell in his own 
bosom, might not lead to the same result. 

And he ihouglit of another disapiminted man, — of that great 
poet,* who had nothing hnl friendshij) and severe labor to (‘on- 
sole him for all the ideal pictures of his youth, which had been 
left nnrealiz(Ml. And he asktnl himself again, whether the 
inelanelioly <’onsolation of that poet should heeome his own. 
No ! n(^ ! e\elaim(»d ho suddenly, and cast a serene glance on 
ihi* wintry scene around him ; however little I may sueceed in 
realizing all tin; visions on which I have now set my heart, they 
cannot (h»prive me of hope and of joy, if I coneeive and foster 
them in that childlike spirit, which is suibcient to secure the 
kingdom of lH*aven, and whieh is its own delightful reward, 
how e\;er grc’atly outward circiimstanees may prevent my com- 
plete' success. And while he was yet speaking thus to himself, 
a b(;antifid fi'inale voice sung the following .song to a well 
known (Jerman time, with a purity of aeeent and enunciation, 
which hardly perniilled him to remember that it was not sung 
by a native of CScrmany: 

* Schiller in his beautiful poem : * The Ideals.' 

2 * 
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THE MAIDEN FROM THE FAR DXITANCE. 

There » a vale, the cotter's home. 

Where with each opening, joyous spring, 

Soon us the lurk begins to sing, 

A inuiden fair is seen to rouiii. 

She was not in that valley born, 

And whence she came was never known, 

For quickly every trace had tlown, 

W hen ceased her step to cheer the morn. 

A blessing followed where she went. 

And every heart expanded wide. 

While such her noble gracious pride. 

As all bold freedom to prevent. 

^he brought the richest fruits and llovvers, 

That ripened in another land. 

By softer zephyrs had been fanned, 

And showed a happier nature's powers. 

To all she gave some precious gift, 

To thi-< a blossom, that a fruit, 

She knew the child, the man to suit, 

And hearts above the earth to lift. 

She freely gave to ail around. 

But wlieii a fond yt»ung pair drew near. 

Whatever to the soul is di*ar, 

W as theirs with riche.'sl ble.ssings crown»;d. 

’Tis ‘ thou nuiiden from the far distance,’ exclaiinecl Otto, 
when the last tones of the melody c<*ased to \il)rate on the air, 
thou beautiful Hope, I am thine ! And thrice blessed be that 
spirit of music wliich has carried thy gifts to my heart ! 

And well may we unite with Otto J/iehilden in the praise 
of thi.s spirit. Jt take.s away the barrier which a din'erence of 
lan<ruage and manners erects between the stranger and his host 
— for it speaks a language which they both ifnderstand ; it re- 
minds him by the magic influenre of a single lone of his child- 
hood and his youth, and it makes him conscious of the immor- 
tal existence of that childlike spirit within his own heart, and 
of his unbroken and harmonious life. 

Otto Liehilden returned to his solitary home, his mind cotn- 
posed by the conviction, that obstructions or disappointments 
could not shake the strong hold of a pure and holy will — his 
hearts expanding with hope, and filled with a love, which encir- 
cled the whole extent of his adopted land, and every one of her 
beating heart ; and most of all that desolate heart, which has 
rejected the gifts of the ‘ maiden of the far distance,’ and which 
is now without the blessings of Hope. 
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ADDRESS TO A COLLEGE TEMPERANCE 
SOCIETY. 

We welcome, with no ordinary natisfaction, the able address upon the sub- 
ject of temperance, from which WQ now present our readers with a few ex- 
tracts. It was delivered before the College Temperance Society, in the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, in May last, by W, J. Bingham, Esq., the ac- 
complished Principal of the Classical School, in Hillsborough, in that state. 

Few men have had better opportunities to ob.serve the sad and blighting ef- 
fects of intemperance, upon the prospects and character of young men, w’hile 
engaged in a course of education, and by none can those elfects be more sin- 
cerely deplored. A large portion of tho youth whom he addresses, received 
their early education under his direction, and are still the objects of his solici- 
tous care and affection. 

It is highly gratifying to witness societies of this nature, springing up in our 
flcminaries of learning, where, at a comparatively recent period, the broadest 
avenue to ruin, was that which conducted its devotees through the temple of 
Bacchus. It is hut a few years, since the return of our stated .reasons of na- 
tional fc.stivity, wa.s regarded with the most serious apprehensions hy the ap- 
pointed guardians of education, even within the walls of the university where 
this address was delivered. E.xperieiice had s'hown, that few occasions of that 
kind occurred, in which disorderly and riotous conduct was not witnessed, 
and in which the, cherished hopes of some, parent were not frustrated hy the 
mi.sconduet of a son, who had forgotten his own high hopes and those of his 
relatives and friends, while quailing the cup of temporary ni.adness. How few 
of the perils which ordinarily beset the path of young men, while pursuing 
their education, will remain, wdieii all shall have become strictly temperate, 
when tliey shall verify in their practice the oft rt*peated adage, w'hich warns 
them, ‘ to cal and drink to live, and not to live to eat and drink.’ 

'rhe author of the addres.s commences with a brief notice of the discovery 
and early ii.se of alcoholic liquors, and of its gradual introduction as a common 
beverage. 

The art of distillation was first discovered by a Mahometan 
alchymist, wlifle torlurinp; the good creatures of God, in search 
of a iinivor.sal solvent : and the aleoholic liquid was for coniii- 
wesVmpIoyed only in such mysterious arts, ft was not until 
more than five thousand years of the world's history had passed 
away, that the luckless ingenuity of a Spanish physician first 
suggested its usg as a medicine ; nor till centuries afterwards, 
that popular taste established it as a wholesome beverage in 
health. In this latter character, how often and how literally 
has it realized the Italian epitaph, ‘ I was well ; I wanted to be 
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better ; took physic, and here I am.’ Down to the lOih cen- 
tury, it was kept exclusively on the apothecary’s shelf, and 
sold as a medicine. 

It cannot be more than two centuries and a half, since ardent 
spirit came into general use in (ireat Ihiiain. The conse- 
quence has been, as one of their own writers declares, ‘ that 
intemperance has cost that country more lives, demoralized 
more persons, broken more hearts, beggared more families, 
and sent more souls to perdition, than all other vices together.’ 
In our own country, the general use of this liquor is of much 
more recent date. The pilgrim fathers of New Knglaiui en- 
countered all the hardships of a new settlement on a bleak and 
rugged coast, in a cold climate, without the ordinary ac<*oin- 
modalions and comforts of life, without ardent spirit : and y(.*L 
they were capable of performing more labor ; they were 
more healthy aiul robust, and atltiined to a grt^ater average.* lon- 
gevity, than any generation of their descendants. It \\;ln not 
until that mighty struggle which gave birth to our r(*piiblic was 
ended, that the error began generally to prevail in this connlr\ , 
that ardent spirit is a wholesome article of luxury or diet, and 
a salutary aid to labor. In the hardships which the soldiers of 
the Ifevolution were doomed to undergo, the ( ioverninent, un- 
der the fatal delusion that it would enable them the betl<*r to 
bear the fatigue and perils of the camp and the battle fn‘ld, 
furnished them with a portion of this poison : And wb(*n our 
independence was achieved, and the army disb;uided, vast num- 
bers carried with them, into all sections of the country, the 
diseased ap|)etite, whi(‘h the use of spirits never fails to create; 
and so rapidly did the contagion spread, that before fifty years 
of our national existence had elapsed, it reipiired more than 
sixty millions of gallons to meet its (hmiands : 

An interosting sketch is then given of lh« iiiifflV*ctual «,*nt>rts ninilo to arrost 
its progrfi.-*.^, pn*vioii«* to the forttiatioii of .•iociotios on the prinripio of total ah- 
stineiiCR, and an account of the .micco.‘iM which han attended tlie formation of 
theiie socictift.^. Wc extract a pu'^sage relating to College Tempirrance SoriiMirs: 

If we except the American Tem|)erancc Society, the O’on-, 
gressioiial and the several Slate Temperance Soci(*ties, tlitTC 
is no other in the Ignited States more interesting, or inort; im- 
portant, than the College Tenipeiance Societies. 

I congratulate you, my young friends, and I congratulate 
North Carolina on the formation of your Society. I)epend 
upon it, your efforts in this good cau.se are not viewed with in- 
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(liflcrcnce by the patriots and pliilantliropists of our state. You 
have their best wishes and their prayers: and while they bid 
you (iod speed, they look forward with earnest desires to the 
period, when college sentiment shall have expelled the waters 
of death from college w alls, and their sons may be sent to this 
— the only slate literary institution — to enjoy the advantages of 
solid and usefid education, free from the danger of coniracling 
habits of vice and dissipation, for which the finest literary at- 
tainments can make no adecpiate amends. 

For myself individually, I cannot but feel an interest pcicu- 
liarly strong in your society ; for I see identified, in no small 
degree with its success, the character of my own ^ alma mater.’ 
The character of the students constitutes, in the estimation of 
a ))aiTnt at least, the* grand feature in the charac^ter of a c(jlle::e. 
Able* professors it may have ; but these make only the scholar ; 
it is the students that make the man : the professor oj)erales on 
the inttdlect — the students on the heart. 

Afl<;r remarks tlie inctlicacy <»f gj*nius, of iiiorai siiscoptihility. and 

rosportaliility «»f roniiorlions, to stay lliu downward progress of the drr.nkard, 
»)ur autli(»r prorr»'tis to remark iip»)ii the injurious elVecl of ev*;n a re>tricted 
ns»» of aleolioiu! lieptors: 

Soiiu* mt‘n can and do restrict themselves to a trIass or two 
a day, for a long succe'^sion of years, without adding to the 
quantity ; hut our own ob'^ervation provt's that very few*, com- 
paratively, can so restrain themselves : Nor is it by any means 
certain that this moderate imlulgt*nce is admitted with real, 
thr)u^h it may be, with apparent impunity. It is said by I)r. 
Jlosaek, that in eons(‘(|uence of ilie liahitual t(’mperanee among 
the I 'riends, one half of llu' member.s of that soeic'ty live to the 
age of 17 ; and that om* in ten lives to the age of : whereas 
the average* of human life is od, and not more than one in *10 
of the general pefpulation attains the age of SO. lle’.e, then, 
is a gain by temperance t>f more than 1*1 years in every life, or 
about 4i per c(*nt. A distinguished medical writer has given 
it as his opinion that a singh* ounce of s|)irits daily used and 
nev(*r exciting ebriety, will deduct ten years from tlie sum of a 
iiwir.s life. This o|)inion was given, too, before the ingenious 
cupidity of mamifacturi'is and dealers had contrived means to 
incH'ase their ungodly gains by adulterating their licjuors w ith 
water, and giving them the proper strength and bead by the ad- 
mixture of sundry poisonous drugs ; thus increasing the viru- 
lence and inietwity of the poison, while they take due care to 
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leave a surticient spice of the pure spirit to deceive the palate 
and iiiHaiiic the appetite. On this subject, some curious and 
some diabolical disclosures have been made within the last few 
years. 1 beg leave to mention a single one of the former charac- 
ter. A whiskey distiller carried a load of that article to a gro- 
cer in New York, with whom he was in the habit of dealing, 
and wished to ex(‘hange it for Madeira wine. The grocer re- 
gretted that he had none on hand just then, but assured his cus- 
tomer tliat if he would wait till the next morning, he could fur- 
nish him, as he was every moment expecting a supply of the 
first (jualiiy. In the course of the niglit, the identical whiskey 
liad been, by some strange process, converted into double the 
quantity of genuine Madeira, and snugly slowed away in casks 
made to order, having all the brands and veritable custom 
house marks. Wiili this our honest grocer supplied his fritMid, 
at the moderate rate of one gallon of Madeira for four of whis- 
key. I have seen it slated, that more wine, purporting to be 
Madeira, was manulactured in the single city of New York, in 
the year than was exported from the whole island. Ilow 

many honest people fancy themselves gente(*lly exhilarated with 
genuine Madeira, wlien in fact they are lialf seas over with 
wliiskey or New Kngland rum. 

Aftt?r sDine very jndirious rt*fl»‘riions upuii the rapidly increasing power of 
artiticial appoTitr-*, givt*?* a vivid sketch *>f the disastrous efferts of intempe- 
rance, upon the foriner inniates of the colh'ge to which his auditors belonged: 

And docs this Institution, consecrated to h*arningand science, 
present any temptations to the yonthinl discijtle, to forswear his 
allegiance to the mnses and to virtue, and hecoine a votary 
of the most stiijtid and disgusting of all the ancient gods — the 
god of wine ? Fain would we answer, no : hut our own obser- 
vation checks the word ert? we utter it. Often has it hap|)en- 
ed (and in monj than one instance to my owniviiowledge) that 
the love of the inebriate\s howl was first ar(jiiired here. From 
the shops in this very village lias the intoxicating beverage lieen 
often introduced into those buildings, to awaken a ikjw hilarity 
in tlie college coterie. 8nch was the case when I was 
a student ; and dee|) has been the forfeit. A classmate of my 
own, a young man of robust constitution, amiable disjiosition, 
and the most respectable connections, learned in college to love 
strong drink. In less than four years after he left this place, 
he died a miserable sot, before he was twenty-five, in all the 
‘nameless horrors of delirium tremens ! A young man of a 
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class below, who allured him to the bacchanal revel, had run 
the drunkard^s short career, and met his awful retribution be- 
fore him. Over the untimely grave of a third were his friends 
call(?d to weep the biller tears of high but disappointed hope. 
Tlie foundalion of his disease was laid here in the convivial 
glass. A lad of ])romise, once a i)upil of my own, afterwards 
a student of this l.niversily, was before he reached twenty, 
stretched upon his death bed, in all the decrepitude of j)rema- 
ture old age, and still supplicating in sepulchral accents for 
more of the poison which had laid him there. 

One of (Carolina’s gifted sons, an ornament, for a time, of the 
bar, a man who might have graced the senate chamber of the 
nation, learned w hile a student here, in the infancy of the insti- 
tution, to (piairthe foaming bowl. 'J'hc habit grew* on him. 

< lecasionally he suspended it ; hut as often w as his resolution 
broken : And now he lives — tlie fire of his bright intellect 
(iuen<*lu‘d — the mistMahle wreck of his former self — a burden 
on the childrtMi whose; riglithd patrimony lie had sfpiandered, 
and whost; nioiher's heart, a woman among the loveliest of her 
sex, his unfeeling brutality bad broken : And yet he was once a 
kind father, and a tender and atieclionate husband. 

Had we a biographit'al sketch of all the alumni of this Fnsti- 
lution, in how many instances would the history be recorded in 
a lew' words like tlic'sc'. While young he learned to partake of 
the convivial riip : ( luce or twice? on a college holiday, on the 
J2d Ki'bniaiy, or on a skating frolic, be drank too much : the 
habit grew on him ; Iii; was scarcely settled in Inisiness before 
be threw himself away. He is dead ! How ajitly does Han- 
nah Moore compare the sending of a boy to college to the act 
of the Seytbian mothers, who threw their new horn children 
into the si‘a. 'I'lu' gn'ater part of course perished : hut those 
that escaped were uiu’ominonly strong and vigorous. 

A young nufti of extraordinary genius, who was graduated at 
Princeton with iIk' lirsl distinction, was seen by a party of stu- 
d(*nts, in l('‘^s than one short year, lying in the street — his brow’, 
so recently crowned with the laurels of the college, now be- 
grimed with dirt. On observing in the young men a disposi- 
tion to make themselves merry at his expense, with some ef- 
fort he raised himself a little, and siijiported on his elbows, ad- 
dre.ssed them in language like this : ^ Voting men, I once stood 
erect and walked firmly on the ground as yon do now. Had 
1 been told hut a y<;ar ago, that .1 should bo found in my pres- 
ent condition, 1 should have contemned the propliet, and ex- 
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claimed, as did one of old, ‘ Is thy servant a dog, that he 
should do this thing ? It is ardent spirit, fit only to be coneoct- 
ed in hell, and swallowed by devils, that has prostrated nu* in 
this vile mud, and made me despise myself. Laugh not at a 
poor ruined wretch, who can no longer control the raging fury 
of his appetite. He rather admonished by his example ; and 
as you regard your reputation, as you love yourselves, bewan? 
of the first glass^ beware of the college ivinc party^ the morn- 
ing dram, and the evening potation.’ 

A Dutchman, who was removing with his family to the west- 
ern part of V irginia, came to the Hot Springs. IMoased with 
the appearance of the soil, and the majestic grandeur of the fo- 
rest, he told his sons he should like to stoj) ilii're ; and direct- 
ing them to ungear the horses, he went down to the sj>ring to 
try the water. Alarmed at its temperature, he hunled hack to 
the wagon, exclaiming, ‘dear up boys, gear nj> ; for lx? stin', 
hell ish not more as half a mile from di<h place.’ \V"e laugh at 
the ignorant terrors of the honest Dutchman: but tlx re an‘ 
Springs in this village much nearer tlx* region which was tlx' 
object of his dread. Avoid liiem, my young friends ; ‘ pa>s 
not by them ; turn from them and pass away, l(?st your feet go 
down to death, and your steps lay hold on hell.’ 

The following anecdotes are adapted to ituepire a tiigli sense of the impi»rl 
mice of parental example, in its indiieiice upon the teniperaio'e botli of iniiiie- 
xiliate and more remote descendants: 

An authentic case is reported, in which a father used a small 
portion of spirit every day. He was never intoxicated, or 
thotight to be in the least degree intemperate. lie took a very 
little, because he ihonglit it did him good. His children, fol- 
lowing his example, took a little every day ; ami so likewist' 
did their children. Five years ago no less than forty of that 
man’s descendants were either drunkards, or in a drunkard’s 
grave. Another father aflopted a diflV'rent plan, ix'itIxT using 
it himself, nor ponnitting it to enter his dwelling. H(,' tanilit 
bis children to regard it as a poison, a deadly poison : and now 
there is not a drunkard aiFiong tliem ; nor lias fine of his de- 
scendants ever Slink into a drunkard’s grave. Who can (‘stf- 
mate the different results of the different coiirs(?s pursixxl liy 
these two fathers, when tlie long lines of their posterity, through- 
out all future ages, shall stand up before them, and befori* the 
universe, on the last great day ? And if onr minds struggle in 
.vain to grasp the different results from a single individiial’.s 
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adopting tlic plan of abstinence, or of moderate drinking, is it 
not beyond an arcliangel’s ken to conceive that difference, car- 
ried down through all future generations, and onward to eterni- 
ty, when applied to the million and a half in our own country, 
and as many more in others, now under the influence of the 
temperance reformation ? 

'.remperance Societies are designed for temperate men. 
Their object is to keep all sober, who are so now, till all irre- 
claimal)le drunkards are dead, and the world is free. .\o man 
can join without doing good. The world is composed of indi- 
viduals. '.riie infliK.Mu c of the universe is the aggregate of the 
influence of the individuals composing it. l^et all .sober men 
unite, and Providence will soon do the rest : for, if no new 
drunkards he, made, in one short generation the \ ast armies of 
intemperance will have doiHi^heir suicidal work, and the kind 
earth w ill conceal them from our view . 

W« ronrlii(t«; tlu*s(* «*\trafts witli a sliorl paragraph, in whirh the author ur- 
ge'? tin* friends of temperance to unite themselves under the pledge of total ab- 
stinence : 

("nion is strength, '^rwenty men, united under visible orga- 
nization, will ordinarily etiect more in a?iy enterprise, tlian 
twenty limes their number aeliuj; singly and without co-opera- 
tion. Had the ( ’onicri*ss of ' 70 , instead of ^iimiiv^ the Declar- 
ation of Indepeiuienee, ami pledidng to each otlier '■their for- 
tniu's, their livt's, and tlu'ir sacred honor,' determined to oppose 
the emujiy single handed, as each man ht*sl could, and atlvised 
our forefathers to adopt the same mode of defenet', we had been 
ibiiish colonies this very day — Hritisli \ assals, Mtbjeeted to the 
.s(*verer oppres'-iion for our pitiful, ill-et)neerted. impotent rebel- 
lion. MMie ohjeei of that paper wa'i not to make men patriots, 
but to nnitt' in one oriranized band, those who were patriots al- 
ready. Such i^ the object of the 'remperanco Society; and 
if you are temperate already, this is the very reason why you 
should join it. 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OF THE INSANE. 

There are few subjects in regard to which the correctness of the eastern ad- 
age that ‘ truth is the iltnn;htcr of time,' has been more strikingly manifested, 
than in what relates to the progressive improvement in the triaitment of the in- 
sane. In most countries, in former times, their ciin* was either left to cliance, 
or the means emp!t>yed were such a** tended to aggravate the malady, and to 
render it incurable. At one time it has been treated as altt)gt*tlier a mental 
disease, and iittlt> atttuitioii bestowed upon the bodily health of the patient ; at 
another, it has been regar<led as stdely tin* rt*>n!l of bodily disease, and the 
moral retnedies have been in a great measure neglected. It is tlins that false 
theories alway.s lead to erroneous practice, and tliongh tln^ medical art, above 
almost all others, needs the cautious imluctions of a sound philosophy, there 
are few subjects to which it has been applied with so litlb? stu-ces.j. Within ii 
few years, however, more enlightened \iews havt* pre\ ailed in regard to the 
treatment of the insane, and the* stieeess ef in-tiluti«»ns ctnsdueti‘d in confonnily 
with those views, has been far yn^ater than had cNer before been witne^ved. 

Among the philanthr(»pi-ts whi» led the way in the introduction of a better 
system in this country, a eonspiiMn>ns plaee* must ever be assigned to tin* late 
Dr. r.Li 'foDO, the ph\sieian t'f tin* Keln-at tor tin* Insane at Hartford, Conn. 
To a heart of the most expansive benexulfriee, was in him. nniled a mind of a 
peculiarly original eharaeier, ainl of remarkable aeutene>s in tracirjg the aber- 
rations of a disordered intellect. 'I’o his inv«*nti\e mind mav be traci-d, many 
(»f the improvements in treating the insane, ^hich are now, b\ comimm con- 
sent, adopted in the \arious Ketreals and Ilo-pitals fur the insane in this 
country. 

It was under this distinguished m.-i'ler of tin* art, that tin* lati* mneh lairent- 
ed Dr. Thomas I^ee was trained, and his sn!)seijnenl snceecs, during his 
short hut brilliant career, showed with how mueli diiig«'nr»; the pupil had im“ 
hibed the \iews and princijjles of bis pr. rfptnr. 'I’bere was in the latter also 
much of that original genius by wliudi the former w.is so eminently ili^tingui>li- 
ed. I'bey both possessed in nearly an eipial degree, the art <'f winning tbo 
confidence of the iti.saiie, and of leatling tbeni by Kindness; to a full de\ elope- 
ment of all their thoughts and feelings. In one most important partieidar tins 
pupil had already advaneefi far bfy«iiid bis |♦•aeb•:^, when bis farther progr»*ss 
was arrested by de;itb. \Ve allude to that branch of bis moral treatment of tin* 
iasane, which consisted in the applie.'itinn of motives drawn from the cliristi.iri 
faith, to produce composure* and peace in their ilisordi-red minds. It is ni view 
of his experiments upon this subject, that bis early death is tnost of all deplor- 
ed by those who knew him only in his public character, us the physician of the 
M’Lean Asylum ; while the ritetnory of his amiahle manners and (’beerfiil piety 
will long be cherished by those who know him in the private walks of .social 
life. 
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In connection with the memory of tlua highly valued individnah we take a 
melancholy pleaHure in introducing into our columns the following extract from 
an address of Kev. Daniel Crosby, of Charlestown, at the annual meeting of 
the Prison Discipline Society, in May, 1836, a few months only before the de- 
cease of Dr. J^ee. No one luid enjoyed better opportunities for becoming ac- 
quainted with the views of Dr. Lee, in relation to the subject of religious influ- 
ence upon the minds of the insane, than the Kev. gentleman from whose ad- 
dress wc (}uote, and who was at once his pastor and friend, and ills assistant 
ill this noble enterprise : 

‘ Tt lias been niy privilege repeatedly to address these unhapiiy 
suflerers, on the subject of religion, in their own distinct assem- 
bly. And never have I seen an instance, even in the case of 
those who were very far from convalescence^ where the devo- 
tional s(*rviccs failed to induce a sense of propriety, and to call 
forth a d(*greo of self control and fixedness of attention, which, 
in th(? case of sonic individuals, was truly astonishing. Rut I 
ha\ (’ known cases wlu‘re the individual, who, when in his own 
ajiartiiKMit, or in his daily intercourse with his fellow patients, 
has a])])eared constantly excited, so ns often to lose his self 
control, and to suder jiaroxysms of distress or ])assion, lias sat 
witli conijiosure and perfect projiriety during the performance 
of religions services. Deeply have 1 been atfected to witness 
tlu^ fixediu’ss of attention, and the apparent satisfitetion with 
which th(wo, who never seem to enjoy any “ spontaneous in- 
ternal or mental irovernment,” have listened to cheerful and 
con'^oling vii'ws of rcdiirious truth. Without the least allusion 
to tln'ir pi'cnliar situation in the discourse, and probably with- 
out any very corn'ct or consistent views on their part, there 
still si'('me(l to he awakened in tlieir minds the pleasinir con- 
viction, that ill th(* trutlis declared, ihi're was liope for tlie de- 
spondiic,:, and consolation for the sulterer. 1 have known ca- 
se’s uluMc tln'^ individual who, in other circumstances, was 
usually nnis\ , and sometimes suflering jiaroxysms of di^^tress, 
has appe'arf’d to feel at once the solemn and softenini: influence 
of ilevt)li(m, and has been known to n'i>rove a fellow worship- 
per for a want of |>roprit'ly durinsi tin* servic'e. Indeed, ca- 
ses .have Iii'cn know n, where individuals in a very w eak and 
debilitated stale, have ex|)ressed the happiness they experien- 
ced in listening to the truths presented, and have ai>peared to 
carry with ihmn from the worship of (Sod, a salutary influence, 
which has assisU‘d them in self control, for hours, and evimfor 
days ; (piite as long as, in many cases, the serious influences 
of the sanctuary remain on healthier minds. 
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‘ Now, it is not claimed for religion, that it exerts, in such 
cases, its proper influence to direct the aflections, and form 
the religious character ; but who shall say that v/e arc so laini- 
liar with the laws that regulate the movements of the diseased 
mind, as to pronounce religious influence vain and useless in a 
course of moral treatment ? What form of intelligent creation 
is there, with which we are acquainted, that presents such in- 
teresting and truly astonishing facts, as are developed in the 
wanderings of the insane ? And, sir, if the time shall ever ar- 
rive, when this chaos shall be reduced to order, and the laws 
which regulate these mental aberrations shall be fully known, 
it will then be found, I doubt not, that religion is to constitute 
a very important feature in the course of treatment to he i)ur- 
sued. And even now, sir, who shall say that some lucid in- 
tervals may not break on the darkness of the mind, or that 
some faculty may not remain unscallied by disease, or that 
some train of thought and feeling may not still flow on undis- 
turbed in its wonted (diannel ; and that these things, one or all 
of them combined, may not lay the loundation for a healthful 
religious influence, even in those minds which are unable, for 
ilie most time, to view religion in its proper light ? May not 
tbe principle of suggestion c*oine to the aid of the nnha)>py suf- 
ferer : and thus, while he is engaged in the services of devo- 
tion, may not his mind be carried back to earlier and haj)picr 
days ?’ 

‘ The experiment of introducing religion into a course of 
moral treatment, has been tried in two institutions in this coun- 
try — the M’Lcan Asylum at Charlestown, and the Asylum at 
Bloomingdale, N. V. The results, as connected with the Me 
Lean Asylum, are thus stated in the ap])cndix to the rejmit of the 
physician and superintendent of that institution for the year 1 Sil;"). 

“Ninety five, out of the one hundred and thirty six, have 
attended upon these exercises, and the largcn* part of them with 
great regularity. It has been, with a few exceptions, entirely 
voluntary. It is regarded as a privilege, and as such is eager- 
ly sought. Patients who could not otherwise he kept decent- 
ly clothed, have exerted their powers of self control, to be al- 
lowed to attend.” “One female, who was habitually noisy, 
obscene and jirofanc, after having repeatedly solicited this pri- 
vilege, was told one morning, that she should attend iJiat eve- 
ning, if she kept (juiet during the day. fc?he provided herself 
with a stocking, which she rolled into a ball, carried in her 
band, and pressed into her mouth whenever she felt her pro- 
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pensity active ; and thus guarded, she attended prayers, and 
conducted with becoming propriety ; she is now a regular at- 
tendant upon these and other exercises of the family ; is quiet, 
industrious, and rational. When, from any cause, the service 
is omitted, there is a very general expression of disappoint- 
ment. The supervisor of the male wing has often stated the 
case of a pfitient in a state of imbecility, who, when the exer- 
cise has been omitted, has opposed going to bed, taking him 
by the hand, and dragging him to the door, has repeated, ‘ Let 
us go to j)rayers ! let us go to prayers !’ 

“It is now about two months since we commenced service 
on the Sabbath. The clergymen in this vicinity upon whom 
we have called, have very cheerfully consented to officiate ; 
their remarks to us have corresponded with those of other 
strangers who have been present at these exercises — ‘ How 
perfectly quiet !’ Several have observed that it was the most 
interesting audience (hey had ever addressed. 

“ Fifty of the patients have been permitted to attend church, 
on the Sabbath, in company with the officers and attendants. 
The eflect of these exercises is, not only to break in uj)on the 
monotony of their lives, and to induce liabits of order and reg- 
ularity, but to soothe the feelings, awaken the affections, and 
carry the mind back to the meiuory of other and better days ; 
and also to cause them to recollect the infinite goodness and 
all-wise providence of (lod. If all are not edified, most are 
inlercst(*d, and all are attentive and respectful. ’’ 

I <*annot but hojic that a new* era has dawned upon this 
unhappy class of our fellow' creatures ; and that a new princi- 
])le, simple in its naune, practicable in its application, and of 
amazing |)ower, is about to be introdiu'cd into the moral 
management of the insane. We lane seen religion meeting 
almost every other form of wretchedness with ap])ropriate re- 
lief ; but, so fjft- from bringing it to the aid of the diseased 
mind, we have been tempted to regard it as a )>ronnnent cause 
of die malady itself. Who does not rejoice that the mistake 
is passing away ? We have seen religion kindling in the lu‘art 
of the (oeenlander the warm hopes of a blessed immortality. 
We have seen it meet the victim of superstition in the islands 
of the sea, and on the plains of southern India, and raise him 
up to the dignity of a rational being and the hopes of the Chris- 
tian. It has gone, sir, w iih your pri.soiu*r to his cell, and has there 
excited the feelings of ))enitence, mid secured a reformation of 
the life. Now% at last, it comes, with the same healing and 
3 ^ 
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soothing power, into Asylums for the Insane ; and the inclos- 
ures which Benevolence has thrown around these unhappy suf- 
ferers, are found to be a fit rocejttacle for sacred iniluence. 
Here 

** Jlfhe can unlock 

The clasping arm, and thaw the nunihing spell MiM’orr. 

and bring the maniac, clothed, if not in his right mind, calm, if 
not animated with the hope of heaven, to the feet of Him who 
came to bind up the broken licaried,’ 


THE FIRESIDE. 

POMTKXESS. 

Helen had arisen very early Presently Kmily came to 
and seated herself by the i)ar- lier. ‘ Do Helen,’ said she, 
lor fire, that slie might study diear me say this verb I learn- 
over her French lesson before ed last eveiiiinr, for if I should 
breakfast. She had marly : make a mistake, Miss Atwood 
finished, when her little broth- ! u ill scold so.'" licliMi ve- 
ers and sisters beiran to make ry cb(‘erfully laid down Ix'r 
their appearauce, one by one. ' books, and beard lu*r little sis- 
Janies had taken his station j ti'r’s lesson; and altboimh it 
directly in front of the fire, : was really (piite an interru|)tion, 
and was com|)laining bitterly • s!ie made no eoiujilaint, nor 
of the cold, when Henry caim? did she manifest any impa- 
in, and, not in the pleasantest fi(‘ne<', notwithstanding Kmily 
tone, or manner ima£inablc, ; repe ated her verb vi'iy slowly, 
said, ‘ come, let me sit here : | When H(den bad finisluMl 
[ am frozen to death.’ ‘ A re her b'sson, slu? bi'gan to read 
you,’ said James, ‘ uliat gf)od ; a new book \^hieh bad b(?en 
will tlie fire do vfiu then ? ’ purchased a fiiw days Indore. 
^ I meant almost frozen,’ said I .lames having now got comfort- 
Henry, ‘ and J think you might = ably warm, came to the win- 
let me come where I can get • dow, and seeing the hook, 
warm.’ ‘ Y'ou may take my -cried out, ‘ Ob, Helen, do let 
seat,’ said Helen, kindly, as I me take that, I have never had 
she went and sat down by the : an opportunity to look at it 
window, although it was very | yet.’ ‘ No, that is not fair,’ 
cold there, for the fire had not said Kmily, ‘ you might have 
been made long. been reading it while Helen 
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was studying, if you had cho- 
sen.’ ‘ Let James take it,’ 
said Helen, as she handed it 
to her brother, ‘ I can read 
tlie newspaper.’ And she did 
not tell him that she was in 
the midst of an entertaining sto- 
ry, and that he was very riuhi 
to ask lier for it, hut gave it 
up directly, and in a pleasant 
manner. 

‘ There,’ .said James, look- 
ing up from his hook, ^ Kmily 
has left the door open : oh, 
how the w ind blows in ! Hel- 
en, will vou shut the door.^’ 
Though surjirised and grieved 
at h(M- hrolher’s want of civili- 
ty, she rose and shut it witli- 
oul s])eaking. Sh(i saw tJial 
he w as out of humor, and care-| 
fully avoided any thing w hich 
might irritate him. They 
soon went out to breakfast, 
and in the presence ol their 
father and mother, all were un- 
der too much restraint to he 
uncivt 

When Helen left the hoi^ 
to go to school, one of her 
companions was passing and 
stopped for her. As it was 
very near schocfl time, Helen 
proposed that they should 
cross tile <ominon. When 
they had gone a little way, her 
companion .^aid, '■ how 1 hate 
tl!is old dull common ! .Do 
not let us go any farther this 
wav.’ * (’ertainlv not, if it is 
not pleasant for you,’ said 
Helen, ‘ Imt 1 am afraid we 
shall he late.’ However, thev 


turned and came back into the 
street, hut although they has- 
tened, school had commenced 
before they arrived. Helen 
did not reproach Sarah, al- 
though she might justly have 
done so, as the cause of the 
first mark for tardiness which 
she had received that fjuarter. 
Jiut she had avoided a quarrel, 
for she knew that 8arali never 
yielded to any one. 

At the first recess, she was 
busily eniiaged in studying, 
when kSarah came to her. 
‘ Helen, dear,’ .said she, ‘do 
mend me two or three pens, 
if yon |)lease ; ’ not thinking 
that Helen was occupied, and 
that there were a dozen other 
irirls who c*ould have done it 
for her. Jhit without making 
any objections, Jlelen made 
the pens, lalkinii: all ilic time 
j pleasantly, to show that she 
was not out of humor at being 
interrupted. 

At some of the other reces- 
-e: hcimi: more at leisure, she 
I w alked ahout among her com- 
panions, and had a kind word 
tor every one. ‘ How pleas- 
ant Helen Slanwood is !’ said 
jihe girls to each other. " .'^hc 
never savs anv thing that will 
wound our feelings, and she 
seems to wish to make us all 
as happy as she is.’ And this 
was her object. She did not 
play the amiable to gain the 
favor or praise of her compan- 
ions, hut she studied to pro- 
mote their happiness, regard- 
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less of her own ease. Nor In conclusion, I have only 
did she suspect that she was to remark, tliat some of my 
so much admired by all who readers may very probably 
knew her, for she was never wonder what connection all 


accustomed to inquire whether 
any action would be com- 
mended, but only whether it 
was her duty. And while the 
girls were praising her, she 
was in a distant part of the 
school room, talking witli a 
new scholar, who, from awk- 
wardness and diffidence had 
not become at all acquainted I 
with the young ladies, andj 
those who oiiglit to have | 
brought her forward, had not 
troubled themselves about her. 

This was no extraordinar\ 
day in the life of Helen 8tan- 
wood. Its incidents were 
such as are common to every 
school girl, and the temper 
and manner in which she met 
tliese petty trials, are such as 
any one may exhibit, who 
chooses to make the atteiiq)!. 
Not a day passes over the 
head of any one of us, in which 
we do not meet many vexa- 
tions ; and those around us 
form their estimate of our 
character, far more from our 
conduct on these trifling occa- 
sions, than from our appear- 
ance in public, and in great 
emergencies, when we have 
every motive for concealing; 
our feelings. 


this has with politeness. They 
may say that Helen’s conduct 
ought rather to be referred to 
patience or self-denial. The 
answer to this is, that these 
principles relate rather to the 
regulation of the feelings and 
affections. But the control of 
the conduct comes under the 
head of politeness, tlie essence 
and spirit of which is self-de- 
nial — the subjection of our own 
wishes and inclinations to a sin- 
;cere desire to promote the 
happiness of others. This 
does not bv anv means exclude 
polisli and gracefulness of imui- 
iier, which throw a charm over 
the most common actions, and 
ought to be carefully cultivated. 
But there arc only a few who 
have the opportunity of study- 
ing the laws of etiqu(?t!e, while 
every one iinty daily practice 
true Christian politeness, — 
which so far from being all in- 
cluded in bows and flourishes 
aiul heartless ceremonies, Inis 
its seat in tlieMieart, and con- 
sists in the renunciation of all 
selfisliness, and in doing to 
others whatso(?vcr we would 
that they should do to us. 

K. 
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A GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 

Bv Edward Robinson, D. D., late Professor extraordinary 
of Sacred Literature in the Theological Seminary^ Andover. 
Boston : published by Crocker Jireaster. 1830. 8vo. pp. 
920. 

The inscription upon the Lutin Thesaurus of Forcellini, Experlu$ disces quam 
gravis isle labor , might with great propriety be inscribed upon this volume, 
and upon the kindred ones of the same author ; for none but those who have 
hud experience in labors of this nature, can rightly e.stiinate the days and nights 
which must be spent in the protracted toil of bringing them to their final con- 
summation. Few men, even in Geriiiany, have bestowed an equal amount of 
labor upon such a work as that which we arc now considering, and still fewer 
have brought to the task, minds equally disciplined by patient thought, or en- 
riched by the study of sacred literature. This work, the result of so much 
labor, is, without doubt, the best Lexicon of the New Testament now extant ; 
and it may well be a matter of honest pride to every American, that it has been 
produced by one of liis own countrymen. 

It would be foreign frojti the design of this Magazine, even were we com- 
petent to the task, to enter upon a critical examination of this Lexicon, and to 
compare its articles with the corresponding ones in other works of the same 
nature. It is with the practical bearing of such works upon the Christian 
church, that we are principally concenied, and our belief that, in this respect, 
they are of great practical iiiomeiit, leads us to welcome their appearance with 
peculiar .satisfaction. 'I'lieir tendency is to lead to a more general investigation 
of the meaning attached to the language of the .Scriptures on the part of those 
by whom they were originally penned, and hence to a knowledge of what was 
‘the miiul of the Spirit’ by whom they were inspired. It may be safely aii- 
aerted, that a large part of the. divisions and dissensions in the church would 
never have occurred, bad men been half as diligent in ascertaining the sense of 
the Scriptures, as tltl*y have been in forming for themselves systems of theolo- 
gy. A deeper feeling of rt*spect for the word of (lod, must be the conso- 
quence of an increasing study of it, free from admixture with human systems ; 
luid the lime, we hope and trust, is not very remote, when through the influ- 
ence of such studie.s, the friends of tho UedeeimT will ‘ sec eye to eye,’ in 
such a manner as they have never yet done. Nor will the learned alone be 
benefited by this increased attention to biblical studies. Tho.se who know no- 
thing of the languages in which the Scriptures were originally written, will yet 
be guided in their studies by those who have drank from the pure fountains of 
divine truth, (’ommentaries also, intended for common use, will be enriched 
with more c.xact explanations of the sense of ^^criptu^e, and in place of those 
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loose and general remarks, with wliich many of them now teem, and which 
are almost equally appropriate to any passage of Scripture, we may expect 
precise and definite information and pertinent refiectioiis. We will conclude 
these remarks with a brief extract from the preface of Professor Robinson’s 
Lexicon, relating to the language in which the New Testament was written. 
This, as all our readers know, was fireek ; but it was Creek of a peculiar 
kind, not like the writings of the early Creek poets, nor yet like those of the 
more elegant Attic writers in the best days of (irerian liierature, but a language 
in many respects peculiar, and retiuiring for a right understanding of it, an ac- 
quaintance with the Hebrew language : 

The language of the New Testament is the later Greek Ian- 
as spoken by foreigners of the Hebrew stocky and ap- 
plied by them to subjects on which it had never been employed 
by native Greek writers. The simple statement of this fact, 
suggests at once what the character of this idiom must he ; and 
might, one would think, have saved volumes of controversy. 
The Jews came in contact wiili llu? (irofks only at and after 
Uie Macedonian contpicsts ; and were thert'fore conversant only 
with the later (ireck. They learned it from the intcrcourst^ of 
life, in commerce, in colonics, in cities fouiuh'd likt^ Alexan- 
dria, wJiere the inhabitants were drawn together from Asia as 
well as from (ireece ; and it was tlu»refor(.‘ the spoken language 
of common life, and not that of hooks, with which they hecanie 
acquainted. Hut they spoke it as foreigners, as H(d)rews ; 
and therefore it could not fail to have in general a coloring of 
the Hebrew, or rather of the later Aramaean, which was ilicir 
vernacular tongue. Jews who sj)oko (in*ek, are calh'd in the 
New Testament Hellenists ; and hence in modern usage, since 
the time of the younger Sealiger, the Jewish (Ireek has not 
unaptly been termed Hellenistic. 

The earliest monument of this idiom is the Version of the 
Seventy, made at Alexandria, probably at dill'erent times dur- 
ing the centuries immediately preceding the Christian era. 
This, as being a direct translation from tin* Hebrew, made l)y 
Jews, exhibits strongly the inlluenecnf the Hebrew, as W(’1I as 
an imperfect knowledge of the Creek ; tliomrli in various de- 
grees in its difierent parts. (Jlosely allied to this are the Apoc- 
ryphal books usually connected wilh tlie S('ptiiagint. Mean- 
while, the Greek language had become current al-o in Pales- 
tine, along with the Aramaean ; partly through frefpieni inter- 
course with Hcllcnislic Jews settled in Kgypt and in Asia Mi- 
nor, who constantly resorted to Jerusalem ; and partly from 
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the influence of the Herods and the Roman dominion. Hence 
the New Testament was written in the now universal tongue. 
Two Jewish writers only, Philo and Josephus, both of them 
cotemporary with the Apostles, were able lo overcome in a 
great measure the influence of their vernacular longue ; and 
allhougli wlieii irealing of Jewish afl’airs, they necessarily em- 
ploy many terms belonging to the Jewish Greek, yet in gene- 
ral they approach much nearer to the written idiom of the later 
(Ireek, than any of the writers either of llie Septuaginl or New 
Testament. 

JMie writers of the New Testament, with tlio exception of 
Paul, and partially perhaps of Luke, were unlearned men ; and 
like tlie rest of lln'ir countrymen, knew the (MX-ek langiunge 
only from the intercourse? of common life, and not from books. 
With them, therefore, tlie Hebrew element which mingled in 
their idiom, would naturally have great prominence ; although, 
since their writings are not translated from a Hebrew original, 
it is not here as strongly marked as in the Septuagint. It of- 
ten lies in the turn of the tlanight, or in the thought itself, rath- 
er than ill the e\|)ression. Lven where the exjiression is 
modelled after the ilehrew, this is seen more in the eonslruc- 
tioii and connection of words in jilirascs and sentences, than as 
nfii’cting their intrinsic .signification. Whoever lias himself 
leariKMl to speak a foreign language, or has closely watched the 
discoursci of foreigners sjieaking our own tongue, will readily 
hu\e perceivi’d, that the signification of words is in general 
much more. ea.>ily retained and correctly apjilied, than tlieir 
forms and their proper conslruciion and connection. From 
Il(’hraisms of this kind, the writings of Paul arc coin]iarativcly 
free ; siiiee from his hirlh and residence amid the (»reek schools 
of Tarsus, he probably had acijuired a more accurate knowl- 
edge of that language than was usual with the Hebrews of Pales- 
tine ; though tlio course of his cducaiion and the character of 
his learning were not Greek, but wholly Jewish. 

The i\ew’ Testament, then, was written by Hebrews, aim- 
ing to exjiress Hebrew' thoughts, conceptions, fceling.s, in the 
Greek longue. Their idiom, consequeiilly, in soul and spirit, 
i.s«Htl)rew ; in its external form, Greek, mid that more or less 
pure, according lo the facilities which an individual writer might 
have jiosscssetl of aetjuiring fluency and accuracy of expression 
in that tongue. 

A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, 
translated from the Latin of Gesenius by the author of the 
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present volume, was published a few weeks since. The trans- 
lation was carried on along with the preparation of the present 
work ; without, however, causing any delay of the latter, unless 
in a slight degree. TIiq two works together embrace the lexi- 
cography of die whole of the original Scriptures. 


THE YOUNG LADY'S FRIEND. 

By a Lady. Boston : American Stationers^ Company^ 1836. 
12 ino. pp. 432. 

No one, we believe, who has read th» book, will be greatly surprised at its 
popularity. It is precisely such a book as the wants of a large portion of tho 
young ladies of this country, and, we may add, not a few of the ohh;r ones 
also, had long since called fur. To the few young ladies who enjoy the ad- 
vantage of being personally instructed by a Madame Roland, a Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, a Miss Kdgeworth or a .Mrs. More, such rules and direo 
tion.s as those contained in this volume may be in a great degree superfluous ; 
but how few are there in any country who are blessed with such an education! 
How large a portion even of those who ultimately occupy the most conspicu- 
ous places in society, have deeply felt, upon their first entrance into life, 
the want of such previous instructions as would have ({ualified them to act 
their part w'ith case to theniselvet, and with satisfaction to others. 

It is indeed surprising, that n want so generally felt, should not, long since, 
have been, in a greater degree, supplied, 'riie general and long continued 
popularity of Lord riiesterfield's ‘ -Advice to his ?^«)n,’ on subjects relating to 
polished manners, notwithstanding its numerous faults, miglit have .•ihown how 
much such hints are prized by those for whose use they are intended. There 
is much, it is true, in the customs and intercourse of refined, and especially of 
intelh'Ctual society, which books can never teach, and which can only be ac- 
quired by familiarity with such society. But, on the other hand, there is much 
which is in a greater or loss degree con\cntionnl, and this may bo taught by 
book.s, with nearly as much ease and certainty, as the principles of any other 
art or science. In this, a.H in other arts, it is required that the successful 
teacher should herself he well versed in the niy.^teries which she professes, 
and, in regard to the accomplished author of the work now before us, no one 
who reads it will doubt her competence to give instruction upon the topics 
which she has proposed to her readers. We would very earnestly recom- 
mend the work to such of our female renders as have not already perused it. 

The following extract developes the general design of the author, and is at 
the same time a favorable specimen of the moral tone of the work ; 
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* And now let me premise, that I write for those in whom 
tte moral sense has been developed with the intellectual facul- 
ties, for those who feel and acknowledge the duties which grow 
out of their relation to God and their immortal destiny ; for, if 
I did not take this for granted, I should make the present work 
a series of homilies, or a book of extracts from all that has been 
so ably written to urge young people to ^^seek first the kingdom 
of God.’’ Fully persuaded as I am, that there is no other 
foundation for happiness in every stage of existence than that 
which Jesus Christ has laid, no means of turning this life to its 
best account, but by making a conscience of all our ways, and 
no improvement worth pursuing, but that which educates the 
soul for eternity, all my hints and instructions must be based 
upon Christian principles ; though it is impossible to combine, 
in this small volume, the advice which belongs to the teaching 
of religion with that which concerns the minor morals of life. 
Knougli has been said and written, and is continually offered to 
the consideration of the young, to convince them of those great 
truths which lie at the foundation of their happiness in time and 
eternity : it is the purpose of this little work to enter into de- 
tails, which cannot be found in the longer and graver treatises 
on religion and morals ; to point out the means of acquiring 
those lesser graces of character and manners, which adorn and 
set forth to the best advantage the more solid qualities, and 
which, though of little value unless they spring from that love 
to God and man, which is the root of Christian virtue, are not 
always found growing by its side. 

Many, who are really conscientious, and desire to carry their 
religion into every thing they do or say, are ignorant of the 
thousand ways in which they may either please or offend, and 
thus unconsciously annoy their best friends, and leave undone 
what would gratify them.’ 

The following passages are extracted from the chapter on ' Domestic Econo- 
my.’ 

‘ For a young woman in any situation in life to be ignorant of 
the various business that belongs to good housekeeping, is as 
great a deficiency as it would be in a merchant not to under- 
stand accounts, or the master of a vessel not to be acquainted 
with navigation. If a woman does not know how the various 
work of a house should be done, site might as well know noth- 
ing, for that is her express vocation ; and it matters not how 
4 
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much learning, or how many accomplishments she iricny have, 
if she is wanting in tliat which is to fit her for her peculiar call- 
ing. 

Whether rich or poor, young or old, married or single, a 
woman is always liable to be called to the performance of every 
kind of domestic duty, as well as to be placed at the head of a 
family ; and nothing short of a practical knowledge of the de- 
tails of housekeeping can ever make those duties easy, or ren- 
der her competent to direct others in the performance of them. 

All moral writers on female character, treat of domestic 
economy as an indispensable part of female education, and this 
too in the old countries of Europe, where an abundant po])ula- 
tion, and the institutions of society, render it easy to secure the 
services of faithful domestics. Madame Roland, one of the 
most remarkable women of the last cxMitury, says of herself, 
‘‘ The same child who read systematic works, who could ex- 
plain the circles of the celestial splierc, who could handle tlie 
crayon and the graver, and who at eight years of age was the 
best dancer in the youthful parties, was fre(|U(»nlly called into 
the kitchen to make an omelet, pick herbs, and skim the pot/’ 

All female characters that are held up to admiration, wheth- 
er in fiction or in biography, will be found to possess these do- 
mestic accomplishments ; and if they arc considered indispen- 
sable in the old world, how much more are they needed in this 
land of independence, where riclies cannot exempt the mistress 
of a family from the difficulty of procuring eflici(Uii ai I, and 
wdiere perpetual change of domestics renders perpetual instruc- 
tion and superintendence necessary. 

Since, then, the details of good housekeeping must he in 
eluded in a good female education, it is very desirahh^ that they 
should be acquired when young, and so practised as to hecome 
easy, and to be performed dexterously and ex|>(Mliiiou8ly ; for, 
important as they are, they must not he allowed to consume 
too much time, and the ready wit and ingenuity of a woman 
cannot be turned to better account, than in devising metliods of 
expediting household affairs, and producing the best eficct with 
the least expense of time and labor. 

It is for your own ease and thiit of your domestics, to abridge 
the work of the house as much as possilile, and, by endeavor- 
ing to find out the relative importance of the different branches 
of household economy, to give to each its due weight and no 
more. By good management, the Use of method, and the 
habit of moving quickly, all may be done in order and in sea- 
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son, and much of the day left for other things. Let those who 
find themselves so overloaded with these cares and duties, that 
they do not find time for cultivating their minds and attending 
to the claims of benevolence, carefully examine their way of 
life, and see if they cannot retrench some hours from their every 
day occupations. Perhai)s they may be doing as a young lady 
of my actpiuintance did, who used to spend tw'o hours every 
morning in arranging the glasses of flowers that adorned her 
mother’s j)arlor ; and, when asked if she had read such and 
such books, replied in the negative, and gave as a reason, that 
she never could find time to read. Better would it have been 
for her never to have had a flower in the house, than thus to 
neglect the more important duties of mental culture. It is 
well to bear in mind, that there is always time enough for every 
thing that we ought to do, and if any duty is neglected from a 
suj)posed want of time*, the fault is in our arrangement ; we 
have given loo much to some occupation or amusement, and 
should immediately make a wiser distribution of our hours. 

Xow’, if it is granted by my young friends, that they ought to 
take a part in domestic aflairs, then let them do it with a good 
gra('e, and not be ashamed of it. Some persons arc very no- 
table, but take the greatest pains to conceal it, as if it were a 
disgrace rather than a merit ; their moral sense is clouded by 
some false notions of gentility .» or their false pride makes them 
fancy c(*rtain occupations to be degrading, as if it were possi- 
ble that persons should be degraded by doing that w hich they 
ought to do. 

The young lady who spends two hours a day over her flow’- 
ers, ought to he ashamed of that ; but, if the arrangements of 
your father’s household make it desirable and proper that you 
should assist at the ironing table, or in making cake and pies, 
or in clear starching your own muslins, or in making ])reserves, 
or cleaning silver, or doing any such j)iece of notable work, 
you should no more tliink of concealing it, or being asliamcd of 
it, than you would be of combing your hair, or hemming a 
pocket handkerchief. This false shame about housewifery 
adds much to its unpleasantness ; whereas a true view of the 
beauty and titness of these feminine offices, would invest them 
with a charm, and recommend them to the most refined. 

The elegant and accomplished Lady Mary Wortley ]Mon- 
tague, w’ho figured in the lashionable as well ns in the literary 
circles of her lime, has said, that ‘‘ the most minute details of 
household economy become elegant and refined, wlien iliey are 
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ennobled by sentiment ; ” and they are truly ennobled when 
we do them, either from a sense of duty, or consideration for 
a parent, or love to a husband. To order dinner is not mere- 
ly arranging a meal with my cook, it is preparing refreshment 
for him whom I love. These necessary occupations, viewed 
in this light by a person capable of strong attachinent, are so 
many pleasures, and afford her far more delight than the games 
and shows which constitute the anuisements of the world. 

Such is the testimony of a titled lady of the last century, to 
the sentiment that may be made to mingle in the most homely 
occupations. I will now quote that of a modern female writer 
and traveller, who, in her pleasant book, called ‘ Six Weeks 
on the Loire,’ has thus described the housewifery of the daugh- 
ter of a French nobleman, residing in a superb chateau on that 
river. 

The travellers had just arrived and been introduced, when 
the following scene took jdace. 

“ The bill of fare for dinner was discussed in my presence 
and settled, sans facon^ with that delightful frankness and gaie- 
ty, which in the French character gives a charm to the most tri- 
fling occurrence. Mademoiselle Louise then begged me to 
excuse her for half an hour, as slie was going to make some 
creams and some pastilles. I requested I might accompany 
her and also render myself useful ; we accordingly went to- 
gether to the dairy. 1 made tarts a V Jlnglaise^ whilst she 
made confections and bonbons^ and all manner of pretty things, 
with as much case as if she had never done anything else, and 
as much grace as she displayed in the saloon. J could not 
help thinking, as I looked at her, with her servants about her 
all cheerful, respectful, and anxious to attend u|)on her, how 
much better it would be for the young ladies in England, if 
they would occasionally return to the habits of their grandmam- 
mas, and mingle the animated and endearing occupations of do- 
mestic life, and the modest manners and social amusements of 
home, with the perpetual practising on harps and pianos, Jind 
the incessant efforts at display and search after gaiety, wiiich, 
at the present day, render them anything but wlmt an amiable 
man of a reflecting mind and delicate sentiments would desire 
in the woman he might wish to select as his companion for life. 

But it was not only in the more trifling affairs of the menage 
that this young lady acquitted herself so agreeably ; in the 
household, the gaiden, the farm, among the laborers, their 
wives and children, with the poor in the neighborhood, and the 
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casual wanderier, everywhere she was superintending, directing, 
kind, amiable, the comfort of all around, and the delight of her 
family ; her cheerfulness was in proportion to 

* — ^that sweet peace which goodness bosoms ever.’ 

She flew up and down the rocks with the lightness of a moun- 
tain roe ; she sprang into a boat like the Lady of the Lake, 
and could manage an oar with as much grace and skill. With 
all this, her mind was thoroughly cultivated. She had an ele- 
gant taste in the authors of her own language, understood Latin, 
Italian, and English, and charmed me with her conversation, 
wliilst she employed her fingers in the fancy work, with which 
the French ladies occupy the moments which some call idle, 
but which with them are always sociably and generally care- 
fully employed.” 

Having now shown, that to understand and superintend all 
that belongs to domestic economy is the proper vocation of a 
woman, let her situation in life be what it may, and that, so far 
from being ashamed of it, she should dignify it by her manner 
of exercising it, a caution may be necessary against mtiking its 
details too prominent in the social circle, and talking too much 
about them. Honorable as is the performance of those daily 
duties, it is bad taste to say much about them. A well order- 
ed house has been fitly compared to a watch, all the wheels 
and springs of which are out of sight, and it is only known that 
they exist, and arc in order, by the regularity with w hich their 
results are brought about. 

The time necessarily consumed by these daily cares is very 
considerable ; let us beware how' we add to it by wasting a 
moment on needless recapitulation, and useless discussions of 
domestic affairs. When you have done your household tasks 
to the best of your abilities, dismiss the subject from your mind, 
and do not let the thought of it intrude upon other things that 
have their appropriate place in the day’s occupation. 

The disinterested alfection of mothers often leads them to 
dispense with all assistance from their daughters, in their do- 
mestic affairs, so long as they are in daily attendance upon 
school, or, as the common phrase is, whilst they are ‘ getting 
their education.’ Where the school hours are diligently em- 
ployed, and the tasks laborious, and much time is required to 
prepare lessons at home, it is particularly important that all the 
leisure a girl has should be wisely disposed of ; but far better 

4 # 
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would it be for her health, that some of it should be given to 
the stirring occupations of the household, than that she should 
be sitting over a frame of worsted or lace work, hurting her 
eyes and wasting her time in making bead bags, or some little 
ornamental article of dress, not worth a tithe of the pains be- 
stowed upon it.’ 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. With a Life of John Btinyan. By Uobert 
Southey, Esq., L.L. D., Poet Laureate, &r. &c. &c. Illustrated with fifty 
cuts by Adams, after designs hy Chapman, Harvey, and others. New York : 
Harper & Brothers. 1837. i2mo. pp. 348. 

Among the numerous elegant books intended as Christmas presents, we have 
seen none, the present year, with which we have been better pleased, than with 
this beautiful edition of the Pilgrim's Progre.ss. While most of the costly an- 
nuals excite but a temporary interest, and are soon forgotten, tbo Pilgrim's 
Progress is the favorite of all times, and of all ages ; it is among the first books 
which interest the feelings, and rivet the attention of childhood, and through 
every succeeding age it continues to instruct and delight the pious mind. 
Thousands have traced in this book, ns in a map, their own progress in the 
Christian life, and have been encouraged to constancy and perseverance by the 
reflection, that no trials have assailed them but such as are cumiiioii to their 
brethren, and which those have overcome who are now rejoicing in glory. 

This is beyond all coiiipiirison the finest f;dilion of this invaluable work that 
we have seen, and if any thing can reconcile us to laying a.sidc the defaced and 
worn out copy, which wc have read from our childhood, and which is endear- 
ed to us both by early recollections of by -gone days, and by the memory of 
the parent from whose hands we received it, it will he the possession of such 
a copy as the one now before us. 

Selections from Female Poets. A Present for Ladies. Boston: 
Saiiiuel Coliiian. 1837. 18mo. pp. 192. 

The title of this work sutiicientiy indicates its nature. It is, us it purports to 
be, a collection of Poems from female writers. The cdiieatioii, habits and du- 
ties of women being so unlike those of men, it is to be expected that theiV pok* 
etry should be of a different cast. Hence wc find that they do not so often 
succeed in the sublime or the spirit stirring, as in the tender and beautiful. 
This principle is exemplified in the present work. In the specimeiiM hero giv- 
en, there is much delicacy, and some of them are very sprightly. We regret 
to observe that some of the selections from Mrs. Ilemans are not ns fair exhibi- 
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tioiifl of her talents as others of her poems would have been ; and it seems to 
us also, that full justice in this respect has not been done to Mrs. Sigourney. 
In thinking that Queen Elizabeth’s reputation for talent would have stood quite 
as high, had her ‘ Ditty* never been published, we do but agree with the edi- 
tor. In iiiaking a selection from American female poets, the < Remains’ of 
Martha Day ought never to be forgotten. 

Tlie book is executed ui a very tasteful style. 

Rhymes for my Children. By a Mother. Boston : Samuel Colman. 
1837. 18mo. pp*. 108. 

A very neat little volume, which we have not yet found time to peru.se, but 
which, if its literary character is equal to its typographical execution, cannot 
but fail to be a favorite with its youthful readers. 

The Sabbath School Harp ; being a selection of Tunes and Hymns, 
adapted to the wants of Sabbath Schools, Families and Social Mootings. By 
liOwell Mason. Prepared for the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society, and 
revised by the Comntittee of Publication. Boston : Massachusetts Sabbath 
School Society. 1837. l8mo. pp. 96. 

This little work is, what might have been anticipated, from the well known 
character of its author, di>tinguished alike for the piety and literary excellence 
of its hymns, and the beautiful simplicity and elegance of its music. 

Three Expf.riments of Living ; 

Living within the; .Means. 

Living up to the .Means. 

Li\ing beyond the Moans. 

Boston : Published by William S. Damrcll, and Benj; H. Cireene. 1837. 
18mo. pp. 143. 

We take great pleasure in recommending this little volume to every class of 
our readers; — to such as are living within their moans, that they may be en- 
couraged to persevere in tiic course which they have heguii, and to such as are 
either lixing np to their means or beyond them, that they may avoid before it 
is loo late, the precipice towards which their course is conducting them. 

Ankc’dotes of f’HRisTiAN Mis.sioNs ; compiled at the request of the 
Executixe (’omiiiitlee t*f the t^outhern Board of Foreign Missions. r>y Rev. 
F.dwiti Holt, late Secretary of the Board. Bo.<toii : published by Crocker and 
Brexvstcr. 1837. ISmo. pp. 282. 

This work is divided into six chapters, most of which are subdivided into 
aections, in each of which some principle in relation to .Mission.^ is illustrated 
by interesting anecdotes collected from the most authentic works. The fol- 
lovrin^are the subjects of the chapters. 1. The need of ('hristiaii Missions. 
2. The successful prosecution of Missions. 3. The privations and perils of 
Missionaries. 4. The hindrances to the success of Missions. 5. Missionary 
zeal. 6. Reflex influence of Missions. 

The friends of missions will welcome a work containing, in so small a space, 
so many authentic narratives tending to increase their zeal in the Missionary 
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cause, and it may be hoped that many, who from their want of acquaintance 
with the subject, have viewed it with some degree of indiderence, will by the 
same means be awakened to a sense of its importance. 

Letter of William E. Channing to James G. Birney. Boston: 
James Munroe & Co. 1837. 1 81110 . pp. 36. 

This letter of Dr. CImnning was occasioned by the violence done to the pro- 
pert}' of Mr. Birney, in Cincinnati, and particularly the destruction of his press 
by a mob daring the past year. Its primary object is to express the gratitude 
of the writer to Mr. Birney, and to the other nienibers of the anti-slavery par- 
ty, for their efforts in support of the ‘ right of free discussion.’ After expres- 
sing, at considerable length, his sympathy with them in the opposition which 
they have encountered, he gives a brief sketch of the present state of public 
sentiment upon tliis subject, and of the causes which have led to the violent 
treatment to which abolitionists have been so frequently exposed. Most of 
these causes he considers as highly discreditable to their oppoiient.s, but ex- 
presses his conviction that intemperate language on their own part, luis some- 
times occasioned that severity of treatiiieiit, of which they have complained. 
The following are specimens of the manner in which he has treated the latter 
branch of his subject : 

Liberty suffers from nothing more, than from licentiousness, and 1 fear that 
abolitionists are not to be absolved from this abuse of it. It seems to me tliut 
they are particularly open to one reproach. Their writings luive been blem- 
ished by a spirit of intolerance, sweeping censure, and nish, injurious judg- 
ment. 1 do not mean to bring this cluirge against all their publicutioiis. 
Yours, as far as I have seen them, are an honorable exception ; and others, 
1 know, deserve the same praise. Hut abolitionism, in the main, has spoken 
in an intolerant tone, and in this way has repelled iiiany good minds, gi\en 
great advantage to its opponents, and dimini.Hhed the energy and cllcct of its 
appeals. I should rejoice to see it purified from this st'iin. 

Abolitionism seems to me to have been intolerant towards the slave holders, 
and towards those in the free states, who oppose them, or who refuse to take 
part in their measures, i say, first, towards the slave holder. 'I'lie abolition- 
ist has not spoken, and cannot speak against slavery too strongly. .No lan- 
guage can exceed the enormity of the wrong. But the whole class of slu\e 
holders often meets a trentmeiit in anti-slavery publications which is felt to ho 
unjust, and is certainly unwise. We always injure ourselves, in placing our 
adversary on the footing of an injured man. One groundless cluirge helps him 
to repel many which are true, 'fhere is indeed a portion of slave-holders 
who deserve the severest reproliation. In every such cominunity, there are 
many who hold their fellow creatures in bondage for gain, for mere gain. 
They perpetuate this odious system nut reluctantly, but from choice : nut be- 
cause the public safety compels them, a.s they think, to act the part of dvspots, 
but because they love despotism, and count money their supreme good. ♦ * • 

But I do not, cannot believe, that the majority of slave holders are of the 
character now described. I believe that the majority, could they In* persuaded 
of the consistency of eriiaiictpation with the well being of the colored race and 
with social order, would relinquish their hold on the slave, and sncriiice their 
imagined property in him to the claims of justice and humanity. 'Miey slirink 
from emancipation, because it seems to them a precipice. Having seen the 
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colored man continually dependant on foreign guidance and control, they think 
him incapable of providing for himself. Having seen the laboring class kept 
down by force, they feel as if the removal of this restraint would be a signal to 
universal lawlessness and crime. That such opinions absolve from all blame those 
who perpetuate slavery, I do not say. That they are often strengthened by 
the self interest of the master, 1 cannot doubt ; for we see men every where 
grasping and defending doctrines which coiitirni their property and power. * * 

^till, while there is much to be condemned in the prevalent opinions and 
feelings at the South, wc have no warrant for denying to all slave holders mo- 
ral and religious excelltMice. The whole history of the world shows us, that 
a culpable blindness in regard to one class of obligations may consist with a 
sincere reverence for religious and moral principles, as fur as they arc under- 
stood. In estimating men's characters, we must never forget the disadvanta- 
ges under which they labor. I^luvcry, upheld, as it is at the South, by the 
deepest prejudices of education, by the sanction of laws, by the prescription of 
ages, and l)y real dilHcnlties attending emancipation, cannot easily be viewed 
in that region a.s it appears to more distant and impartial observers. The hate- 
fulness of the system ought to be strongly exposed, and it cannot be exposed 
too strongly ; but this iiutefulness must not be attached to all who sustain 
slavery. 'I'herc are pure and generous spirits at the {^outh, and they are to 
be honored the more for the sore trials amidst which their virtues have gained 
strength. 'I'he abolitionists, in their zeal seem to have overlooked these truths 
in a great degree, and by tlieir intolenince towards the slave holder, have 
awakened towards him sympathy rather than indignation, and weakened the 
clfecl of their just inv«.*clives against the system which he upholds. 

1 think, too, that they are chargeable with a like intolerance towards those 
in the free states, who oppose them, or who refuse to participate in their ope- 
rations. They have been apt to set down opposition to themselves as equiva- 
lent to attachment to slavery. Keg.'irding their own dogmas ns the only true 
faith, and making their own /.eal the standard of a true interest in the oppress- 
ed, they have been apt to cast scornful looks and reproaches on those who have 
spoken in doubt or disph*asurc of their movements. Thi>* has made them 
iiuinv foes. They have been too belligerent to make friends. 1 do not mean 
in thf‘se remarks, that the uholitionists have had nothing to blame in their op- 
ponents. .\mong these, are not a few deserxing severe reprehension, and I 
have no desire to shield them from it. But the great mass, who have refused 
to lake part in the anti-slavery movement, have been governed by pure mo- 
tives. If they have erred, they have not erred willingly, or from the intluence 
of low and servile passions. They have consequently been wronged by the 
treatment they have received iit the haiid.s of abolitionists, and men are not 
brought over by wrongs to a good cause. 

'Phis letter was originally published in the Philanthropist, a newspaper edited 
by Mr. Birncy, but is now republished, with some additions by the author. 


SUMMARY. 

The Way of Peace. -At a synod lately held at ravetleville, N. C., a 
committee, appointed to take into oonsidoration the present state of the Pres- 
byterian church, pre.sented n report, in which they deeply lament (he ‘ bitter 
Htrife* now so unhappily prevalent in that church, and. after charging the fault 
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in good set terms to their brethren of the new school^ they conclude with sun- 
dry resolutions, in which they denounce the principles and conduct of their op- 
ponents. These resolutions, like most others passed south of Mason and Dix- 
on's line, were carried iinuniinously. 

How many such preambles and resolutions will probably be sufficient to pro- 
duce perfect harmony in a church, into which, to use their own language, 
* along with the general desertion of the Holy Spirit, has come, not the stillness 
of death, but the bitterness of strife ’ ? Is there not more than one sense in 
which such a measure may be referred to, os evidence of tiuit desertion of the 
Holy Spirit, which is lamented? 

Emigration. From an article in a recent number of the Colonization 
Herald, we perceive that Mr. Louis Sheridan, of North Carolina, a colored man, 
well known and highly respected in the state in which he resides, has resolved 
to throw in his lot with such of his brethren as are leaving this country for the 
land of their fathers. He is about to embark from Wilmington, N. C., with 
thirty nine of his friends for Liberia. 

For more than a year past, we have known that Mr. Sheridan has been ex- 
amining this subject in reference to his own duty, and we have hud no little 
curiosity to know the issue to which such a mind as his would come, after a 
faithful examination of the question. It is less tiuin two years, we believe, 
since Mr. Sheridan fully participated in the coiiiiiion sentiment of his brethren 
in this country, in regard to removal to Africa. The Herald w'ell remarks re- 
specting him, * Mr. Sheridan is a man of wealth, talents, tuul unquestioned in- 
tegrity. He lias for many years been a faithful and successful merchant 
Having acquired a handsome fortune, he is able to live at ease, and in the full 
enjoyment of all the comforts and pleasures of life. No man, perhaps, in the 
neighborhood where he lives, is more respected than he is.* Ibit elevated as 
he is, in these respects, above most of his brethren in this country, he bus de- 
liberately decided on a removal to the land of his forefathers. His decision is 
not improbably an index of what may in many cases be expected to happen, 
whenever his brethren shall attain to such an elevation in knowledge and in 
character as to be able clearly to discern the field in which they are called, in 
the providence of (iod, to labor for the general benefit of their race. 

Mr. .\ndrkws *. — A reader of the Magazine would feel greatly obliged to 
any of your corrc.spondents, whose situation may h.*ive afforded him the requi- 
site experience, to furnish some hints on the peculiar duties and trials of persona 
employed in large manufactories, and such directions for their conduct, gs may, 
in bia view, be mo.st useful to those who are thus employed. Q, 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE SOUTH. 

About sunset, on the first of July, 18 — , I embarked on board 
a steamboat at French Town, bound to Baltimore. My only 
traveling companion was a little son ten years old. Ho was 
my eldest child, and had seldom been separated from me. My 
study had been his only school room, and in his hours of re- 
laxation and amusement, he had seldom had or desired any 
other companion than myself. 1 was now to be absent for 
some months from the otlier members of my family, and as I 
saw no necessity of depriving myself of the pleasure of his so- 
ciety, or of interrupting the course of his education, I had de- 
termined that he should accompany me upon my journey. 

Night was closing around us as we descended into the wider 
parts of the Chesapeake, and we soon had but an indistinct 
view of either of its shores. Still we lingered for some hours 
upon the deck of the steamboat, enjoying the refreshing coolness 
of the breeze, as it came over the waters, and conversing with 
each other of home, and of all which we had seen while upon 
our journey. 

Early the next morning I was aroused by the noise and bus* 
tie jwliin*h usually attend the arrival of a steamboat at its place 
of destination. Daylight had not yet appeared, and being un- 
willing to disturb the slumbers of my little companion, 1 wait- 
ed until near sunrise before we landed. After depositing our 
baggage at the ‘ Indian Queen,’ we spent a short time in visit- 
ing the ^ Battle Monument,’ and other objects of curiosity in 
5 
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Baltimore, but left the city much sooner than we should have 
wished, that we might arrive at Washington in season for the 
southern steamboat. Subsequent visits served to confirm in mo 
the deep interest, A\hich 1 then felt, in this beautiful city. 
The rich scenery with which it is surrounded, the mildness {md 
salubrity of its climate, and especially the refinement and hos- 
pitality of its inhabitants, give it a very high rank among those 
cities in which a residence is most agreeable. 

The road from Baltimore to Washington passes over a wild 
and liilly country but little cultivated, excepting in the neigh- 
borhood of tl)e cities which it connects. It affords however a 
pleasant variety of hill and dale and w oodland scenery, and its 
cool and quiet shades were then refreshing to us, as they afford- 
ed a shelter from the burning sun of .Tuly. Bladensburg is the 
only village of any note upon the road, and I need not say for 
what event in the history of our country this place has been cel- 
ebrated. 

As we approach Washington the country becomes more inter- 
esting, and nothing can exceed in beauty the situation of Wash- 
ington itself. The country, as far as the eye can extend, con- 
sists of a succession of hills and plains, some of which are de- 
voted to tillage, and others still remain loaded with the richest 
forests. Tlirougli the midst of this s(‘ene flows the broad and 
majestic l*otomac, a fit accompaniment of such a landscape, 
where every thing is upon a scale of the greatest magnificence. 
The public buildings at Washington, and many of the |)rivatc 
edifices, are elegantspecimensof architecture; but when viewed 
in connection with the sjdendor of the natural scenery with 
which they are surrounded, I could never feel that they, and 
still less, that the city with which they are connected, could 
add any thing to the interest inspired by the beauties of nature. 
When standing upon the dome of tlie capital with such a scene 
in full view, 1 have even regretted, that a portion of wliat was 
naturally so beautiful, had been marred and disfigured by the 
works of man, and have studiously averted my eyes from iho 
nearer to the remoter view, where only here and there a white 
house, appearing amidst the deep green of the distant land- 
scape, served just to remind me of the pleasant retiteiuf^nt 
which their occupants enjoyed. 

At noon we look our passage in a steamboat which plied be- 
tween Washington and Potomac Creek, a small inlet about fifty 
miles below Washington. I was now for the first time enter- 
ing the Southern States, and was strongly impressed by the 
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magnificence of the surrounding scenery. The Potomac, as 
we descended, spread out like a sea before us, and its wooded 
banks exhibited a depth of verdure and a profusion of foliage, 
indicative of warmer suns than those which fall upon the hills 
and vallies of New England.— It is one of those beautiful ar- 
rangements in the works of Nature, which indicate the provi- 
dent attention of its Author, that in those countries where the 
protection of the shade is most needeJ, we find the foliage 
most abundant. So likewise, in analogy with this arrangement, 
when, in winter, the earth and its inhabitants stand most in need 
of the genial warmth of the sun, the leaves fall from the forest, 
and the earth is opened to the influence of the solar rays. To 
this fact iny attention was called the following year by the little 
son whom f have already introduced to my readers as my trav- 
elling companion. He remarked ‘ how the leaves drop off one 
by one in autumn, just jls we need less and less of their shade, 
until at last the trees are quite bare, and the sun shines clear 
and bright upon the ground which has all summer been protect- 
ed by their shade. And when the warmth of Spring returns, 
the buds open, and the leaves grow larger every day, protect- 
ing us more and more as the heat increases, until at last we are 
defended from the summer’s sun by thousands of full grown 
leaves covering every tree and branch.’ This was said as we 
W'ere sitting at a window which opened immediately upon one 
of the most beautiful of the southern groves, while the leaves of 
autumn were falling around us. I saw then but the withering 
leaves, which fell in their maturity, and thought not that the 
bright and tender foliage of Spring might also, by storms, be 
strewed upon the plain. A few years only passed away, and 
he who then sat by my side, and spoke of this beautiful order 
of nature, himself lay withering like a flower, cut down in its 
beauty ; and the winds, as they sighed through the wooded 
cemetery of N., scattered the golden foliage of Autumn upon 
bis early grave. 

As we descended the Potomac, we stopped for a few min- 
utes at Alexandria, for the purpose of landing and receiving 
passengers ; and, as soon as this was done, we continued our 
voyage, ]>assing from time to time many beautiful country seats, 
which overlook the river. By the time we arrive at Mount 
Vernon, the river spreads out to a great breadth, and as we 
coast along the left bank, we have a distinct though distant 
view of the delightful residence of Washington. It is a plain 
white house, standing alone upon the right bank, considerably 
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elevated above the river. From tlie colonnade in front, tlie 
view of the Potomac, and of the surrounding country for a 
great distance, possesess peculiar beauty. 

Late in the evening we entered Potomac Creek, and, as it 
tvas ebb tide, we came to, at a distance from the shore. The 
bell was rung for a boat to come off to us, but it was a long 
time before the siiniinons was answered. At length a boat, 
manned with negroes, who had been aroused from sleep, and 
who seemed not yet to be ‘ well awake,’ came along side, 
amid the curses of the crew, for having made them wait so 
long. The passengers and their baggage were soon lowered 
into the boat, and we shoved ofl’ for the shore. The 
scene was new, and impressed itself strongly upon my memory. 
No sounds were to be heard except the splashing of the oars, 
and now* and then the distant scream of a sea bird. It was a 
warm night, but the heat was tempered by a light breeze which 
passed over the water. Tired and sleepy, my fellow passen- 
gers were all silent, except my little son, who, sitting close at 
my side, endeavored to draw me into conversation by questions 
relating to the scene around us, or to those through which we 
had recently passed. At length wc rccached the wharf, and 
w*ere conducted to the only house which w*e could see in the 
neighborhood, wliere we found supper prepared for us. Near 
midnight we left this place for Fredericksburg, passing over one 
of the worst roads that 1 had ever travelled. The southern 
mail was at that time sent from Washington to Fredericksburg 
by land, and this alTordcd us an opportunity to sleep two or 
three hours at the latter place, while waiting for its arrival. As 
soon as It arrived, w^e w ere called up, and took our seats in the 
mail stage for Richmond. ]3y this time the day light began to 
appear, and we could sec with more and more distinctness tlie 
beauty of the country in the vicinity of Fredericksburg, which 
for a considerable distance is nearly level, and appeals to be 
very fertile. 
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SIX REASONS WHY CHILDREN SHOULD 
BLESS THE LORD. 

«/2 Sermon^ addressed to children at Constantinople, Feb. 7, 

1836, and at Smyrna, March 20, 1830. By William 

Goodell, Missionary of llie A. B. C. F. M. 

Ps. ciii. 2 : ‘Bless the Lord, O iny soul, and forget not all his benefits.* 

I DESIGN, lhi.s morninp 5 , to speak particularly to the children^ 
— to preach to the children. 1 shall call upon ilie children to 
bless the Lord ; to prai.se their great Creator ; to extol and 
magnify their King ; to tliank their Preserver, Benefactor and 
Redeemer. 

David, in tliis Psalm, stirs up Iiiniself to the duty of praise. 
He endeavors to awaken all his powers for this purpose. He 
calls upon his soul, and all that is witliiii him, to praise God. 
And he furnishes himself with most abundant mailer for praise. 
JjcI my soul, he says, thal is, let me praise him, for ‘ he forgives 
all my sins,’ (what a ble.^ssing!) he ‘ heals all iny di.seases,’ — re- 
stores me to health ; he ‘ redeeineth my life from destruction,’ 
— rescues and saves me, when 1 am exposed to danger ; and 
‘ crowns me with loving kindness and tender mercies,’ that is, 
he makes me very comfortable and happy. 

Now it is not only the duty of older persons to praise God, 
but it is the duty of children., even small children, to praise him. 

could memion more than a htmdred reasons why the little 
children now jnesent should praise, thank, bless and love God. 
If those of the children, who can write, should sit down with 
pen, ink and paper, they might write one reason after another 
all day long, and still not write half of the reasons. 1 shall 
not have lime this morning, then, to tell you more than a very 
few. I shall mention only six reasons. But the bare mention 
of these will probably make you think of many others. 

Fir.st. You should bless and praise God^ that he has given 
you a SOUL. 

Yoy are not like the beasts, that perish. You are not like 
Tlife horse and the mule, that have no understanding. You are 
not like tlie birds of the air, or the fish of the sea, thal flutter 
on the wing, or that sport in the waters, for a few days, and 
then die, and never come to life again. No ; God has given 
you a souly Unit will never die% It will live longer than the 
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stars. It will outlive the sun. It will live as long as the an- 
gels. It will live forever ; for it is immortal. 

Now this soul of yours is worth more than silver, or gold, or 
precious stones. It is worth more than all the treasures that 
can be found in the palaces of sultans and kings. It is more 
precious than your hands, or your eyes ; and you ouglit to take 
better care of it. Now God has made this present to every 
little child ; and ought you not to bless him for it ? If a per- 
son should make you a present of a casket of jewels, you 
would thank him for it ; and this, although you could enjoy 
the treasure but for a short time, and at the judgment day it will 
all be burnt up. If a person gives you simply a cafc<?, or an applsy 
you thank him for it. Oui^ht you not then to thank and praise 
and bless Him, who has given to each one of you what is worth 
more than the riches of tlie universe — \ nkver dving soi l ? 

The soul of a child is worth as much as the soul of an older 
person. It is worth as much as the soul of a fi^reat It 

is worth so much tliat it ought to be preserved with the greatest 
possible care. At the lime of the great fire in Pera, hetwoeu 
four and live years ago, several palaces and many line houses 
were burnt, in which was a great deal of jilate and elegant fur- 
niture ; and I often heard it said, ‘ What a j)iiy that it should all 
be lost ! ’ What a pity, then, will it be, should the soul of 
any one of you be lost ! — The soul — that infinite treasure^ 
which is worth more than the whole world beside ! 

Should you have a present of a beautiful animal, some per- 
son might kill it; but nobody can kill your soul. If you 
should have a present of an elegant gold watch, or a most splen- 
did mirror, some person ini^ht destroy it ; but who can de- 
stroy the soul^ save He that made it ? Hless God, then, yo 
children, that he has made you such a present, — has given to 
every one of you an immortal souly which no power on earth 
can destroy. 

Secondly. Vou should praise and bless God that he has 
given you a toov for your soul to live m, and for your soul to 
use. 

Your body is fearfully and wonderfully made. It is, made 
for the use of the soul ; and it is made for no other purposo 
whatever. When your soul wishes to toll its feelings and de- 
sires, it makes use of your tongue. When it wishes to look at 
any thing, it makes use of your eyes. When it wishes to be 
iir another place, it makes use of your feet to carry it there. 

, When it wishes to give something to the poor and needy, it 
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makes use of your hands. I love to look at a liule child’s 
hand, and to think that God made it. I love to count the fin- 
gers and examine the joints, and to think that God formed 
them all for the use of the soul. And I love to see a little 
child’s hand kept clean for the Lord’s sake. 

But your hands, your feet, your tongue, and your other 
members, never do any thing of themselves ; they never so 
mucli as more, except in obedience to the soul. Just as soon 
as your soul leaves the body, no member of your body will 
ever stir again of itself. Your whole body will lie as motion- 
less as a stone. The eye will no longer see, the ear will no 
longer hear, the tongue will no longer speak, the hands will no 
lonser move. 

When the soul is depraved^ udeked^ sinfid^ it then uses the 
body for sinful and wicked purposes. The tongue utters blas- 
phemy, falsehood, deceit, calumny. The feet run to evil, — 
to scenes of dissipation, baseness and corruption. The eye 
gazes on forbidden objects. The car listens to the voice of 
folly and flattery, perhaps to the song of the drunkard or de- 
bauchee ; and tlie head yields assent to the most absurd and 
wicked proposals. When 1 see a little boy raise Jiis liand to 
strike his brother, T know very well how Ids hand up there. 
It did not go tip of itself. It went up at the bidding of his 
soul. His soul was icickcd. 

But if the soul be benevolent and good^ it will use the body 
for benevolent and good purposes. Suppose the angels were 
to be furnished with bodies just like yours for a few months, 
how do you think they would use them ! I will tell you how. 
'J'heir knee they would bow to Jesus ; with their tongue they 
would confess liim Jjord ; their feet would run swiftly to do his 
will ; their ears would he open to the voice of wisdom and ex- 
perience; and their hands would be ready at his bidding to 
minister to the heirs of salvation. 

Now just so, children, should your souls use the bodies 
which (iod has given you. (Jod has given you very conveni- 
ent and pleasant bodies for your souls to live in, and for your 
^oiils^^o use, and in which your soids can be good, and do 
good, and be happy in ibis world, and happy forever. And 
should you not be very thankful for this ^ Should you not bless 
and praise Ood for this ^ 

Some persons suppose, that, though they may not be good, 
while they live in the body, yet that they shall be good, just as 
soon as they die, that is, just as soon as the soul quits the 
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body. But this is altogether a mistake. For it Is not so much 
the body that abuses the soul, as it is the soul that abuses the 
body. It is not so much the body that leads the soul wrong, 
as it is the soul that leads the body wrong. It is not so much 
the body that employs the soul in wickedness, as it is the soul 
that employs the body in wickedness. The soul is the actor ; 
tlie soul is the agent ; the soul is first and Lhiefi in every trans- 
gression. Not a falsehood would the tongue ever utter ; not 
one repining word would ever fall from the li))S ; not a slander 
would tliey ever repeat ; not a single unlawful thing would the 
hands ever do ; not a single step in vice or wickedness would 
die feet ever take, did not the soul, as it were, force them to 
do it. It is a deceitful heart that turns them aside. It is a dc- 
praved heart that makes a bad use of pro|)erty, of time and 
of talents ; and that makes a bad use of hands, feet, tongue, 
and all the other powers it possesses. And whether in the 
body, or out of the body, it will continue to make this bad use 
of its powers, so long as it continues depraved and wicked 
itself. Those, who live and die unsanctified, go into the other 
world with their hell in them. Could tliey enter heaven with 
their depraved thoughts and feelings, they might indeed make 
hetiven less heavenly, but they could not make themselves less 
miserable. The fact is, they carry with them an utter disqual- 
ification for anything but misery. 

But let your souls he converted to God, as we hope and 
pray may be the case ; let them be renewed and sanctified by 
the Holy Spirit, and then, whether in the body, or out of the 
body, you have a fitness for the hap|)iness of heaven. ^V'llen 
you go out of the world, you will carry this fitness with you. 
And while you remain here, you will bless God, that he gave 
you bodies for your souls to inhabit, and that you may yield 
your members as instruments of righteousness unto Him ; and 
you w ill learn and love to use your bodies, as the angels would, 
if they had them. As we have already seen, (and as, in the 
language of an able modern commentator, every ('hristian 
should do,) ‘ they would devote every member of the body to 
God and to his service. The tongue would be consecrated to 
his praise, and to the offices of truth, kindness, and benevo- 
lence. The hands would be employed in useful labor for him, 
and for his cause. The feet would be swift in his service, and 
would never go in the paths of iniquity. The eyes would con- 
template bis works to excite thanksgiving and praise. The 
ears would not be employed to listen to words of deceit, or 
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songs of licentious or dangerous tendency, or to advice, that 
would lead astray ; but would, on the contrary, be open to 
catch the voice of God, as he utters his will in the book of 
truth, or as he speaks in the gale, the zephyr, the rolling thun- 
der, the ocean, or the great events of his providence.’ Now 
he speaks to you, my dear children, every day ; and the angels, 
if they were in your places, would hear him. He spreads out 
his glories before your eyes ; and they, if they were in your 
places, would survey them with admiration and delight. He 
utters his high commands ; and (if the angels were in your 
places) their feet, their hands, and their heaits would be ready 
in an instant to obey. Thus let children — thus let us all do, 
and we shall indeed be but ‘a little lower than the angels.^ 

Thirdly. You should bless God^ that he has preserved your 
souls and bodies^ and kept them together so long a time. 

Sometimes the soul is permitted to use the body only for a 
very few’ months, or weeks, or days, or even hours, or minutes, 
or seconds ; and then the body is laid aside like a broken ves- 
sel, that is no longer worth anything. But God has kindly 
preserved your bodies and souls together for several years. 
We have not had to lay any of your little bodies aside, — to put 
them in the ground, and cover them up decently till the resur- 
rection. We have seen many other little bodies, shorter than 
any of your bodies, carried along to the grave, but your bodies 
we have not carried there. 

Sometimes, too, the soul has a very feeble body to dwell in. 
^riie body is so full of weakness and pain, that the soul sympa- 
thizes and suflers exceedingly. The feet cannot convey it to 
the places where it would go. The hands cannot accomplish 
what it would wish. The eyes and ears fail to perform the 
oflices which the soul requires of them. But your bodies are 
in general throughout very strong, healthy and vigorous. Your 
hands and feet, your eyes and ears, are all sound. Your very 
countenances are like the freshness of the morning. Indeed, 
very few’ children have ever had better bodies than yours for 
their souls to dwell in. And does all this call for no gratitude ? 
If life itself be an unspeakable blessing, what must it be to 
^jpy^as you do, such un overflowing tide of it ! You not only 
have /i/c, hut you have it abundantly. Oh, how can you suffi- 
ciently bless the goodness of God, that your souls and bodies, 
which have such a fitness and fondness for each other, instead 
of being separated from one another, are preserved togetlier for 
so long a time ! 
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Fourthly. You should bless and praise God^ that he has made 
such provision for your comfort and happiness^ while your bodies 
and souls dwell together in this world. 

The sun, which gives you light and heat, is his sun. The 
air, which refreshes you, and without which you could not 
breathe, is his air. The showers, which water the earth, and 
cause it to be fruitful, and without which you could not quench 
your thirst, or feel the refreshings of cleanliness, are sent down 
by Him. The animals which give their fleece for your cloth- 
ing, or their flesh for your food, are all his gifts. He has pro- 
vided you clothing in great abundance, and food in rich variety. 
You have also houses to live in, friends to converse with, fires 
to keep you warm, and books to read. 

And besides all thi^’, almost every thing you sec gives you 
pleasure. You love to look out upon the green grass, upon 
the flowers, the fruits, the trees, the hills and vales, the little 
Iambs, the birds of the air, and the fish that sport in the water. 
It gives you pleasure to see the snow fall or the icicles hang 
from the eaves of the houses. Scarcely anything; that(5od has 
made, gives you any pain to look at. Vou hardly ever have to 
shut your eyes, because you do not love to see the objects 
before you ; but, on tbe contrary, almost cverytbing gives you 
pleasure. You love to look even at the wing of a bee, or tbe 
foot of a fly, or the smallest particle of animated nature through 
a microscope. You experience a great deal of pleasure in 
merely looking at things. Many times a day you call upon one 
another to run to the window and see something which you 
admire. The earth is full of God’s goodness. Wherever you 
look, you may see something to admire, and to show you that 
God really wishes to make you happy. He has spread out 
before you the riches of his goodness, and thrown all around 
you, on every hand, the beauties of his handy-work, for your 
admiration and enjoyment. And everything he has made* will 
bear the most minute inspection. Even the feather of a living 
moth, as seen in the microscope, is perfect. Every time, then, 
you feel happy in looking at anything, you ought to think how 
good God is ; and you ought to praise and bless him for fur- 
nishing you with such rich unfailing sources of Imppincs?,. 

So almost every sounds that comes to your ear, is a pleasant 
sound. You love to hear the voice of friendship. I'ou de- 
light to hear the birds, as they sing among the branches. You 
would consider it a very great calamity were you to be depriv- 
ed of hearing ; and could you no longer hear the whispers of 
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ihe breeze, the voice of music, the kind voice of your parents, 
or any of the ten thousand varied pleasant sounds, which all 
day long salute your ears. 

Jn like manner, almost every thing you taste gives you pleas- 
ure. When you are in health, and require food, you do not eat 
with loathings but with a relish. You do not merely take food, 
because you are compelled to do it in order to preserve life, as 
you sometimes take medicine ; but it is a real luxury for you to 
eat. You enjoy it in a high degree. 

In short, which way soever you turn, you meet in some form 
or other the wonderful goodness of God. And ought you not 
to bless and praise Him, when he has taken such a lively inter- 
est in jour welfare, and has done so much to make you com- 
fortable and happy in this world ? He has surrounded }ou on 
every side with countless means of happiness ; and ought you 
not to lift up your heart with your hands and say, ‘ While I 
live, will I praise the Lord ; 1 will sing praises to my God, 
while 1 have any being ?’ 

Fifthly. You should bless and praise Gody that he has made 
such abundant provision for your perfect and everlasting felicity 
in the world to come. 

The provisions, which your Heavenly Father has made for 
your temporal happiness, although so rich and so abnndtint, are 
as nothing, compared with the provisions he has made for your 
eternal happiness. The sweetest music you ever heard, is jar- 
gon and discord, compared to the music, of heaven. The most 
beautiful garden, the richest landscape, the most enchanting 
prospect your eves ever belit?ld, are all as nothing, compared 
with heaven, l^he most magnificent city, or the most splendid 
palace in the whole world, is nothing — nothing at all — compar- 
ed with the city and jialace of the great King of heaven. The 
gates are all of pearl ; the streets arc paved with gold ; and 
every one, that goes there, every Utile child wen, will be a 
king, and wear a crown. And tliey shall hunger no more, 
neither thirst any more. And there shall be no night there. 
And there shall be no death there. And there shall be no pain 
there. And every want shall be supplied there. And every 
JHij^h«llail be forever gratified. God himself shall wipe away 
their tears. God himself wlW undertake to be their comforter, 
and to make them happy. 

And ought you not to bless and praise (Jod, that he has 
manifested such an infinite concern and regard for your immor- 
tal interests ? He has done infinitely more for your souls^ than 
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he has for your bodies. He has at different times sent down 
an angel to deliver the bodies of his servants ; but to save their 
souls he has sent down his behved Son — the delightj the joy^ 
the glory of all heaven ; and he did this, although he knew his 
beloved Son could not save you without suffering and dying in 
your stead. He did suffer and die in your stead. And he has 
now gone back, where he was before, to prepare a most beauti- 
ful and most lovely place for you. And he has told you of all 
this in the Gospel. And you are more abundantly furnished 
with the means of getting to that glorious place, than you are of 
getting a livelihood in this world. The provisions of the Gos- 
pel are more abundant, than the waters you drink, or even the 
air you breathe ; and whosoever will, may avail himself of them, 
and live forever. The husbandman, who plants and sows his 
grain, hopes and expects to receive a crop ; and in general he 
does receive it, though he is sometimes disappointed. But he, 
that soweth to the spirit, that is, gives proper attention to his 
spiritual interests, will never be disaj)pointe(l. He will certain- 
ly reap life everlasting, 

I was going to ask you to write this down, that you might 
never forget it ; hut it is already written down, as it were, with 
the finger of (Jod ; and if you wish to look at it, and read it 
with your own eyes, you will find it in the Kpistle to the Galla- 
tions, the 6th chapter and the 7th and 8th verses : ‘ Whatsoever 
a man soiveth,, that shall he also reap, Ifc^ that soweth to his 
fleshy shall of the flesh reap corruption ; but /if, that soieeth to 
the spirit shall of the spirit reap life everlasting,^ 

Sixthly and Lastly. You should bless and praise God^ that 
he has given you a perfect chart of your whole course to heaven. 

You have, so to speak, a complete map of the whole way 
spread out before you. You have the Bible for a guide book ; 
and you may know exactly what direction to take in every in- 
stance. Those captains of vessels, who sail from this to Mal- 
ta, or to any other port, are every one of them furnished with 
charts, and they direct their vessels according to them. These 
charts, though they are the very b«!si that can possibly be ob- 
tained, are still not always in every respect correct ; and it is, 
therefore, necessary sometimes to make allowances for their in- 
correctness. But your chart is a perfect one. The captain 
consults his chart several times a day, and in any case of diffi- 
culty he does it even several times an hour ; (do you know I 
have actually seen him do it several times an hour ?) and, if the 
vessel be deviating but a single point from her true course, it is 
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immediately detected and corrected. And just such kind of 
use should you make of your Bibles. 

What would be thought of a captain, who never looked at 
his chart, or at the course of his vessel, except perhaps an hour 
on Sundays, and all the rest of the week was carried about by 
winds and currents ! Or what, if he never looked at it, except 
as a mere form and ceremony, because it was the custom, and 
his father and grandfather used to do it ; but never asking, or 
so much as thinkings whether his vessel was steered according 
to it, or not ! Would you be willing to take passage in such a 
vessel ? Would you put any goods on board ? Would yoii send 
even a letter by her ? Would such a vessel ever get to Malta ? 
AVrer, JVerer ! And yet thousands and tens of thousands would 
think us very uncharitable, if we so much as intimated, that 
they would never arrive at heaven in just this sort of careless 
way, seldom or never looking at their chart, the Bible, except 
out of mere custom. 

Suppose a vessel with a valuable cargo on board to sail from 
this to Malta ; and suppose the captain should be ashamed, 
(yes, ashamed) to be seen consulting his chart, and should be 
afraid of being ridiculed, if he were so scrupulous as to keep 
the ship in her course, or even ever to bring her up to her ex- 
act course, — would you consider him fit to be trusted with such 
a cargo ? And is a little child, then, fit to be trusted with an 
immortal soul^ who is ashamed or afraid to be seen reading his 
Bible^ — reading it frequently^ and seriously^ and prayerfully^ 
and endeavoring to regulate his conduct exactly by it ? 

O 1 love to see a captain take down his chart, and consult it 
carefully and thoughtfully. It teaches me such a lesson in re- 
gard to my own duty. What ! shall I be ashamed to consult 
niy Bible^ when he is not ashamed to consult his chart ? I 
have an infinitely greater interest at stake, than he has. His 
voyage is but temporal ; but I am on the great voyage to eter- 
nity. 

But the captain, with all his care and anxiety, may still nev- 
er be able to reach the destined port. A thousand unforeseen 
occurrences may prevent. But, if you take half the pains to 
8Ki«ve*(ft the haven of eternal rest, you will certainly arrive 
there, ^^ny little child^ who consults his Bible^ and governs 
his conduct accordingly^ has infinitely more certainty of arriving 
at heaven.^ than any captain^ now in port^ has of getting to Mai- 
ta with the best vessel^ and best charts and best seamen, and best 
management in the world. Will you not ally fAen, really try to 
6 
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get to heaven ? Ido assure youj it is not spending your strength 
Jor naught. 

Such, iiiy dear children, are some of the reasons, why you 
should bless and praise your Creator. And, if you have no 
heart to do this, your ingratitude is greater, than can be ex- 
pressed. You must be numbered with the wicked ones, who 
never praise Ciod. You belong to their fraternity. You are 
united with tliem. You act wiili them. You have fellowsliip 
with them. You take part with the devil and his angels, who 
never have one grateful, filial, atlertionate thought of Cod. 
Like them you refuse to bless his infinite goodness, and like 
them you are unworthy to belong to his blessed Kingdom. 
And, if you continue thus to take sides with them, you will be 
included in their sentence, and will be shut up with them for- 
ever in the same place of torment, where the name of your lie- 
nevolent Creator, your kind IVeserver and Benefactor, your 
Father in heaven, who has done so much to make you hapjiy, 
will never be mentioned with any respect, or with one soft, 
tender emotion. 

But, if you have a heart to praise and love God, you will be 
like the good angels, who always praise him. You will be like 
the cherubim and seraphim, who cease not day and night to 
praise him. You will he like heaven, for all heaven is full of 
his praise. You will take part with all the saints on high, and 
all the holy and benevolent in the universe ; for they are all 
ready to break out with one ac<rord, ‘ Every day will 1 bless 
thee ; and 1 will praise thy name forever and ever.’ 

Why will you not, then, every' one of you, begin to praise 
and bless and love (iod now } He is infinitely worthy of it* 
Begin now ; and you begin a service, which, like the angels, 
y ou will never wish to end. Think of him now with aflbclion 
and gratitude. It may be the first right aii'ection you ever had 
towards him. Begin now ; it may be the commencement of 
right feeling. It may he the lM»ginning of a series of right 
thoughts and happy feelings, which will continue, and strength- 
en, and increase forever and ever. Alneiii 
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LETTER TO A SON 


ON HIS LEAVING HOME TO RESIDE AS A CLERK IN A DISTANT CITY. 

B , May 15, 1836. 

My Dear Son : — The period when a young man leaves 
his father’s house, no more to return to it as a regular member 
of the same household, is justly regarded as one of the most 
important eras of his life. He is then to form those connec- 
tions, and to exhibit those traits of character, in the view of 
impartial judges, which will determine in a great degree his 
success in the business of life, and the estimation in w hich he 
is to be held. A false step then may be followed by very 
disastrous consequences, while an upright and honorable course 
can scarcely fail to conciliate favor. 

The inquiry then is naturally made, ‘ In what do the pecu- 
liar perils of this new situation consist ^ To be fully aware of 
the nature of the danger which threatens us, is a most impor- 
tant means of safety. In the present case, your jirincipal dan- 
ger arises from the loss of those influences which cluster around 
the j)arental board. In providing these, the wisdom and the 
goodness of our heavenly Father is especially manifested. 
Filled as the w orld is with depraving influences, there is in the 
deep and strong feeling of attachment, w hich binds together the 
members of the same family, a principle which counteracts 
those depraving influences, and whose tendency is to lead to 
virtue. Kven in families where no real piety is found, the 
mutual aflection of husbands and w ives, of parents and chil- 
dren, and of brothers and sisters, usually acts as a powerful 
restraint upon the more selfish and debasing passions and 
propensities of a corrupt heart. The ruin to which a vicious 
course naturally lends is, in general, easily perceived, and 
hence, men who have no love for virtue, strive to save from 
the practice of the grosser vices, those whom they sincerely 
love. 

What is thus true, even in families who are not influenced 
iH/eligious views in their desire to restrain each other from 
the love and practice of vice, but only by a regard to tempora- 
ry interest and reputation, is eminently true of those families in 
which real piety prevails. In these an influence is felt which, 
more than all things else, tends to preserve every member from 
tlte dangers arising from inexperience, and from vicious natural 
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propensities. I will endeavor, in the remainder of this letter, 
to point out some of the influences to which I now refer, and 
first 1 will allude to the influence of the Devotions of the 
Family. 

The amount and value of this influence, like most of the 
others to which I am to allude, it is diflicult, perhaps impossi- 
ble, for one who has always been subject to it, fully to estimate. 
The place of our habitation is by this means converted into a 
temple of the living God. As in the latter we feel a holy aw^e 
and reverence taking possession of the mind, and checking 
every emotion inconsistent with the sanctity of the })]ace, so in 
the family residence dedicated to the morning and evening ser- 
vice of our heavenly Father, there is a sense of sacredness, 
from the influence of w hich it is not easy to esc ape, and wdiicli 
constantly reminds us of the presence of Him to whom the 
family altar is dedicated. To sin in such a place is far more 
difficult than in places not thus consecrated, and we enjoy, in 
our own houses, the benefit of what the Psalmist longed for, 
when he said, ‘ blessed are they w ho dtrell in thy house ; they 
will be still praising thee.’ The influence which arises from 
invoking the blessing of God upon our daily food, and of 
thanking him for our daily supplies, is of the same nature. If 
performed in a proper and devout manner, it reminds us anew 
of him in whose constant presence we are ; it leads us to feel 
our dependance in the least as well as in the greatest things, 
and associates him with all our enjoyments, thus (‘onferring 
upon him the endearing character of a beneficent Father. 

The next influence of which 1 shall speak, is that of Filial 
Affection. To this I have already alluded, but it stands in 
need of farther illustration. In the character of every parent, 
who is not wholly given over to brutalizing vices, there is a 
degree of sacredness which calls instinctively for the reverence 
of his children, and seldom indeed, except in the most profli- 
gate, is the call unheard or unregarded. In the case of a vir- 
tuous and pious parent, this sacredness is still more observable, 
and its influence far more happy. In the mind of ev<ny child 
there is a deep conviction that the affeclion of his j)Hrents is 
most sincere and disinterested — that though all others ntay Iw" 
sinister views in their intercourse with him, his |>arcnts have 
but one wish respecting him, and that that wish is wholly for 
his good. The influence of moral rectitude in correcting the 
judgments of the intellect, is strikingly exhibited in the inter- 
course of parent and child. We lament the feebleness of our 
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understandings*, but in how few practical questions would our 
minds be left in doubt, if our moral natures were not perverted? 
How clear sighted are parents in regard to that which consti- 
tutes the true interest of their children ! Hence the child relies 
not only on the good wishes of his parents, but upon their 
opinions, also, respecting his interests. On ordinary occasions, 
therefore, their wishes are his law, — a law which he obeys 
cheerfully, because he both loves and confides in the lawgiver. 

This influence is far from being confined to those cases in 
which the opinions and wishes of his parent have been directly 
made known to him, but by an easy analogy he extends the pa- 
rental law to cases which, perhaps, were never in the mind of 
the parent, but upon which a knowledge of his character and 
principles will enable the child easily to anticipate the judgment 
of the ])arent. 

A young man, with whom I w^as familiar in College, 

had fallen under the influence of corrupt companions, and was 
led into such irregularities, that the Faculty of the College 
judged it no longer safe for him to continue his connection with 
the institution. He was accordingly dismissed, and was re- 
quired to return home to his parents and family. After an 
absence of some months, application was made to the Faculty 
in his behalf, and such an account was given of his amendment, 
that he was again restored to his class. His companions who 
had before led him astray, were soon after his return, engaged 
in a series of offences, for which they were required to make 
suitable acknowiedginenls, with an intimation that if they 
failed to do it, they would be dismissed. They each declared 
publicly, that they would make no acknowledgment, and that 
they were quite ready and willing to bo dismissed. In this 
conjuncture they appealed to their com|)anion who had recently 
been restored, in full confidence that he would encourage them 
in their resolution. In this, however, they were entirely dis- 
appointed. 

He told them that he had felt as they did so long as he was 
surrounded by those who gave their countenance and approba- 
tion to his conduct, and tliat he had left the college triumphing 
in the goodness of his cause. No sooner, however, had he 
r444rtttd'froin them, and taken his seat in the stage-coach, than 
his confidence began to abate. In half an hour the college was 
left behind him, the influence of his companions, and of the 
artificial slate of society which belongs to a college life began 
to be dissipated ; and, long before he had reached the end of 
6 * 
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his 6rst day’s loiirney, he saw clearly the folly and madness into 
which he had been betrayed. The image of his father, to 
whom he was about to return, now occupied that place in his 
mind which had been recently filled by that of companions 
equally misguided with himself, and he saw intuitively the judg- 
ment which that parent would pronounce upon his conduct. 

" I would have given the world,’ said he, ‘ had I possessed it, 
could I then have been restored to my recent connection with 
the college ; and, confident as you may now be, while supported 
by one another, I know that you will feel very difterently when 
you come to meet your parents.’ 

The influence of parents, who are really respectable, is 
almost unlimited, and was plainly designed ns the principal 
means of forming the plastic minds of their children. When 
exercised in a proper inanner, it is scarcely felt, and yet is 
sufficient to form to virtue the wayward and erring mind of 
youth. You have seen a balancer poise a long rod upon bis 
finger — with what care he keeps it upright, and bow very slight 
are the movements by which he prevents its fall! And yet 
not a moment passes in which he does not correct its down- 
ward tendency as it inclines, now in one direction, now in an- 
other, ever deviating from perfect rectitude, and at every mo- 
ment restored. Place the end of the same rod upon the ground, 
or in an unskilful hand, and how soon and how certainly it will 
fall. In one respect, it is true, this comparison is not perfect. 
There are often other influences which operate upon the youth- 
ful mind, and which tend to regulate it in the absence of paren- 
tal influence, but there is no other hand so delicate, no other 
eye so sure in detecting his wayward propensities. 

In my next loiter I may speak of other uselul influences, of 
which you are deprived by your separation from home, hut in 
the mean time, 1 hope that you will consider well those of 
which I have now spoken. 

Yours, &c. , 
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THE SILVER 1 
From the Papers ol 

Julia Stevens was a mem- 
ber of tile Female Seminary in 
B. when I first took charge of 
it some years since. She was 
then about ten years old, and 
was rather tall for her years. 
The general expression of her 
countenance was mild and 
pleasing, but she was easily 
excited to anger when at play 
with her companions, and then 
her countenance, like that of 
other peevish or angry people, 
was by no means attractive. 
She was, in reality, rather 
good-tempered tmd kind, by 
nature, but her education had 
been neglected, and hence she 
often manifested dispositions 
and feelings which rendered 
her peculiarly disagreeable to 
her associates. 

Her father was actively en- 
gaged in mercantile business, 
and by incessant industry was 
increasing in wealth, notwith- 
standing the necessary expenses 
of a large family , who were whol- 
ly dependant upon his exertions . 
He was a kind father, ever 
ready to do all in his power to 
render his children respectable 
•twd ha^py, but was prevented 
by his close attention to busi- 
ness, from seeing them as much 
as was desirable. Her mo- 
ther 1 never saw, but have 
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learned that she was a kind and 
afiectionate parent. Being oc- 
cupied with the care of several 
younger children, and having 
very inadequate views of the 
nature of education, she paid 
but little attention to Julia, 
whom, indeed, she saw but 
little, on account of her daily 
absence at school. 

Notwithstanding all these 
unfavorable circumstances, Ju- 
lia enjoyed one advantage of 
inestimable value. Her pa- 
rents were pious people, and 
though their situation had led 
them, in some degree, to neg- 
lect her moral education, the 
i instructions which they had 
occasionally given her were 
good, and their example was, 
ill many respects, useful. The 
prominent defect in their char- 
acter, was a too worldly spi- 
rit. Their inquiry ‘ What shall 
; we eat, and what shall we 
drink, and wherewithal shall 
we be clothed was made 
with too little reliance upon 
•the good providence of their 
heavenly Father, who knew 
jthat they had ‘need of all these 
■things.’ They toiled day and 
I night to support themselves and 
j their growing family, and in 
this they were right; — their 
i fault consisted in separating 
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their business from their reli- 
gion ; and though the Bible was 
read morning and evening in 
their family they did not suffi- 
ciently carry its spirit into their 
daily cares and concerns. 

With such parents, Julia 
had not found it very difficult 
to divert her mind from those 
religious impressions which 
their conversation, and that of 
her iSabbaih School teachers, 
had sometimes made upon her 
mind ; and, at the time when 1 
first knew her, her manners 
were unpolished, her tones of 
voice, when engaged at play 
with her companions, loud and 
boisterous, and her whole cha- 
racter was deeply tinged with 
selfishness. When oflended, 
she sometimes resorted to 
mean ways of taking revenge. 
She would privately throw 
down and trample upon the 
bonnets and shawls of those 
with whom she was offended, 
and if detected, she would as- 
cribe it all to accident. So 
notorious had her conduct, in 
tliis respect, become, that 
when any accident occurred to 
the property of the young la- 
dies in the school, it was 
usually ascribed to her malice 
or love of mischief. 

Her regard for truth was far 
from being sacred, and this 
trait of character, which sel- 
dom escapes detection for any 
considerable time, was soon 
well understood by her com- 
panions. She was sometimes | 


strongly suspected, also, of 
taking small articles from the 
desks of her companions, 
though she would have taken 
nothing of much real value, as 
her education, defective as it 
was, had taught her the deep 
criminality of theft. She had 
permitted herself, however, to 
distinguish between taking 
small articles and such as were 
of more imj)ortance, and had 
not reflected that the nature of 
both acts is the same, and that 
those who ultimately become 
infamous for theft, usually 
begin with taking things of 
small value. 

There was a custom in the 
school, that when the pupils 
chanced to find an article be- 
longing to any of their compan- 
ions, they laid it, or an adver- 
tisement respecting it, upon my 
desk, that the owner might be 
able to find it. On one occa- 
sion, a SILVKR PENCIL CASK 
was laid upon my desk, that 1 
might give the usual notice to 
the school. It was not a very 
valuable one, and though it was 
repeatedly advertised, no own- 
er appeared. Jt had probably 
belonged to some one who had 
left school about that time. 
After a few days had passed, 
Julia came one day to my 
desk, when no one but myself 
was near, and requested ti^at 
she might look at the pencil 
case, saying that she had lately 
lost one- I handed it to her, 
and she examined it for some 
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lime, expressing many doubts 
whether it was not in fact hers, 
and ending with a request that 
she might carry it home, and 
show it to her brother, who 
would know, as she said, whe- 
ther it was hers or not. I gave 
it to her, but expressed some 
surprise that she sliould not 
know iier own properly, and 
was inwardly convinced that it 
was her design to appropriate 
the article to herself, on ac- 
count of the true owner not 
appearing. 

Nearly a year passed away, 
and nothing more was said re- 
specting the pencil case, and 
during most of this lime, her 
character and manners contin- 
ued the same. In tlie mean 
time, every exertion was n)ade 
by the teachers in the school 
to cultivate the moral powers 
of the pupils, and to induce 
them to act under the influence 
of religious principle. At 
length, 1 observed that .Tulia 
was becoming rather a favorite 
w ith her companions, who had 
formerly shunned lier ; and 
upon obs(?rving her more close- 
ly, 1 perceived that her man- 
ners had evidently changed, 
greatly for the bettor. tShe 
was kind and gentle in her in- 
tercourse with the other mem- 
• b^s^of the school, and was 
even studious to promote their 
happiness. Her lessons, also, 
w’ere recited far better ; she 
was seldom absent or tardy, 
and was always contriving some 


little expedient to render her- 
self useful to the teachers or 
to her companions. (3ne morn- 
ing she came to me w’ith con- 
siderable embarrassment in her 
manner, and handing me a 
paper, said ‘ There is a pencil 
case, which I borrowed of you 
a good while ago : I ant sorry 
I did not bring it back before.’ 

I saw tbe workings of her mind, 
and respected her integrity too 
much to comment upon the 
transaction. I merely replied, 
as I received it, ‘ Very well.’ 
She then mingled again with 
her companions, and as I ob- 
served her countenance, occa- 
sionally, during the remainder 
of the recess, I thought 1 had 
seldom seen a happier one. 

A few days afterwards, I saw 
her huher, and in speaking of 
her, I expressed my satisfac- 
tion at the manifest improve- 
ment in her character. He 
then told me what 1 had not 
known before, and what at the 

same time fullv accounted for 
¥ 

the change which I had ob- 
served. For some months 
past, her attention had been 
turned in a peculiar manner to 
her own spiritual condition, and 
the residl of her anxious inqui- 
ries had hopefully been a 
change of heart. She was 
now trusting in the mercy of 
God, through a Bcdeemer, 
and was striving to ‘bring forth 
fruits meet for repentance.’ 
She had formerly sought to be 
happy without the love of God, 
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and was generally discontented happiness was communicated 
and miserable ; she had regard- to all who saw her. She loved 
ed only her own enjoyments, her companions, and was in 
but failed to obtain any perma- turn loved and respected by 
nent satisfaction ; now the sin- them. Truly, ‘(iodliness has 
gle sentiment of love to her the promise both of tlie life 
Savior rendered her happy that now is, and of that which 
wherever she was, and her 


PHILIP, AND 

Philip’s papa had given him 
a nice piece of ground for a 
garden ; there were several 
rose trees growing on the bor- 
der, and two or three goose- 
berry bushes, with some flow- 
er roots, and slijis of difl'erenl 
shrubs. Tliere were also an 
apple and a plum tree. Philip, 
greatly delighted, promised 
himself nuieh pleasure and 
credit too, from this garden : 
he determined to make it the 
neatest and best managed spot 
on his papa’s land. 

No sooner were the lessons 
of the morning finished, but 
you might see little Philip w ith 
busy and important looks, car- 
rying his small spade 
the lawn, and going diligently 
to work in his garden : it was 
carefully dug, and then raked, 
and presented averj' clean and 
pretty appearance. His papa, 
to encourage such industrious 
habits, gave him a number of 
seeds, and told him what was 
the proper season for sowing 
each kind. Then as spring 
advanced, he bade Philip take 


HIS GARDEN. 

care to let no weeds fix them- 
selves in the soil, but to watch 
the young plants as they sprung 
up, and protect them from in- 
'j^ry- 

I For some time f’hilip ob- 
I served his pajia’s direi'tions ; 
, but after a while he became 
: tired of bestowing so much at- 
tention ; and satisfied that a 
hard day’s work would put his 
garden in order whenever he 
was inclined to take the trou- 
ble, he gtive himself very little 
concern about it, and suffered 
i it to remain for several weeks 
in a state of the greatest neg- 
lect. 

One morning his papa call- 
ed to him, as ho was amusing 
himself on a distant part of the 
lawn, and walked with him to 
his little garden : it was in a 
very flourishing condition, so 
far as appearances went, for 
every thing looked quite' gieoM 
but Philip knew’ that the greater 
part of those fine plants ought, 
long ago, to have been rooted 
out. 

‘ Pray, Philip,’ said his pa- 
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pa, ^ which are the flowers, and also, and thistles shall it bring 
which the weeds, in this gar- forth to thee.” This accounts 
den of yours for the abundance of useless 

^ Indeed, papa, I hardly and noxious weeds ; while the 
know, it is the worst soil I labor requisite to cultivate what 
ever saw : the weeds come up; is valuable, is expressed in 
so thick, and grow so fast, that those few emphatic words ; 
it is not possible to keep thel*^ In the sweat of thy face shalt 
ground clear from them.’ j thou eat bread.” On this lit- 
‘ Not possible, Philip !’ !tle plot of ground, Philip, we 
‘ I mean, it is hardly possi-inow behold a sad, though si- 
ble, papa : unless I was to give lent testimony to the certainty 
up all iny play hours, and work of (iod’s word — a fulfilment of 
like a slave, 1 could not keep w hat was declared nearly 6000 
iny garden in any decent order, years ago.’ 

Why did yo!i give me such a Philip seemed surprised, he 
spot, where weeds grow' faster ; looked thoughtful, and at last 
than I can root them out V jsaid, ^ I wonder how it is that 
‘It is in no way dilferent j I never recollected this, when 
from the rest of the soil, my j fretting to see my garden so full 
dear. If I paid as little atten- !of nettles, and other rubbish.’ 
tion to my garden, as you do; Mt is the blindness of our 
to yours, it w'ould be in the | hearts,’ replied his papa, Mhat 
same state.’ -renders us so slow' to perceive 

‘That is very provoking,’ . what God has placed continu- 
said Philip. l ally before our eyes. There 

‘ It is very lamentable,’ re- is not an object in the creation 
])lied his papa ; ‘ w hen we but would lead our minds to the 

consider the reason of it.’ ; Creator, and to his Word, if 
‘ What can the reason be, | those minds were not like the 
papa, that weeds mil thrive, ground before us, fertile in 
do wdiat you can to hinder < producing all that is bad, and 
them, and useful plants take so never giving birth, even to a 
much labor and care to bring. good thought, without assist- 
thcin forward .^’ ance.’ 

‘ I am surprised at that * If such is the nature of the 
question, Philip. Have you ground. Papa,’ said Philip, ‘I 
•fc^ottAi the sentence pro- do not deserve much blame for 
nounced in consequence of the state my garden is in. You 
Adam’s disobedience; “Curs-, see, weeds mil grow.’ 
ed is the ground for thy sake : ‘ Thjit is so far from excus- 

in sorrow shalt thou eat of it , ing your indolence, that the 
all the days of thy life : thorns 1 knowledge of it ought to make 
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you doubly watchful and dili- 
gent. If 1 reasoned like you, 
and left my garden to its fate, 
our table would be unprovided 
with vegetables, and we should 
have but little fruit. Labor is 
the lot of man : to compel him 
to it, God has thus smitten the 
earth with a curse : but when 
humbly and cheerfully submit- 
ted to, that very curse produces 
a blessing, through the contin- 
ual goodness of our Lord, who 
in wrath reinembereth mercy.’ 

‘ What blessing, papa ?’ 

^ Health, and abundance : the 
supply of our own wants, and 
ability to relieve those of oth- 
ers ; and thus likewise is it with 
our souls. Far, very far, gone 
from original righteousness, tiie 
imagination of man’s heart isj 
evil from his youth : yea, every j 
imagination of the thoughts of 
his heart is only evil continu- 
ally. The fruits that spring up 
in the fleshly soil of the carnal 
mind are poisonous, and bring 
death to the soul : before it can 
be made to yield the fruits of 
the Spirit, it must be changed, 
and turned more completely 
than you turned this earth with 
your spade, and the good seed 
of the Word carefully sown ; 
and the heavenly dew of Divine 
grace, the beams of the Sun of 
Righteousness, must visit it 
continually ; or all the labor 
that we can bestow is vain.’ 

' What is the Sun of Right- 
eousness, papa 

^ Jesus Christ : He alone 


gives light to a world darkened 
by sin. The sun possesses 
light and heat in itself, and com- 
municates them to this globe 
on which we live ; and so it is 
that Jesus Christ, who has in 
himself the light of life, and the 
perfection of righteousness, im- 
parts both, to those who be- 
lieve. You know what He 
says, ‘‘ While ye have light, 
believe in the light, that ye may 
be the children of light.” Man, 
like the earth, is under a curse : 
I but the Lord Jesus Christ, to 
redeem us from it, consented 
to bc(‘omc a curse for us, and 
to sutler the penalties of our 
guilt. And now He, the Sun 
of Righteousness, is risen, with 
healing on his wings, and shines 
upon our souls, from his throne 
of glory in the heavens, Aur 
more brightly than the sun, in 
the Armament yonder, shines 
upon our heads. Observe, 
Philip, by the light of that sun 
you may easily distinguish the 
weeds that infest your garden, 
and carefully remove them from 
it : in like manner, the light of 
the Gospel will show you the 
many evil things that defile 
your heart and life, and encou- 
rage you with the promise of 
Divine help, to use all diligence 
in overcoming them. The 
longer you neglect th^ 
the more difficult you will And 
it. You may suppose it will 
be as easy a week hence as 
now : but you are mistaken : 
every day the root strikes 
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deeper^ and becomes more had covered the crooked arms 
fixed ; the stem acquires of the gooseberry bushes, of 
strength, the branches spread, which their sickly looks show- 
and the wholesome plants that ed the bad effects ; and, in tear- 
you wish to preserve, will j ing it off, he was continually 
either be choked beneath scratched by the thorns, now 
them, or so entangled, that you ! grown quite numerous and 
must puli up all together. Go i sharp. Still, he persevered, 
to work, immediately, my boy ; j though with less good temper 
and let mo not apply to you j than he began : and when the 
the reproach of the wise man, j dinner-bell rang, he left his 
‘ I went by the field of the = employment, tired and dirty, 
slothful, and by the vineyard of i with scarcely one quarter of 
the man void of understanding ; his work properly done, 
and lo, it was all grown over I His papa perceived his dis- 
with thorns, and nettles had ! contented looks, aixl the nume- 
covered the face thereof. ” ’ Irons scars that Jisligured his 

Philip’s papa walked away; hands, but took no notice, 
after saying this ; and the little! After dinner, they walked upon 
boy lost no lime in commenc- the lawn, and Philip proposed 
ing the work of reformation in returning to his work. ‘ To 
his garden. stoop dow/i immediately after 

This was no easy task: the ! eating a hearty meal, ’replied his 
weeds had overgrown the flow- ‘ paj^, ‘ that is not wholesome : 
ers, and twined themselves ; but let us see what you have 
about their lender roots; and; already done.’ They walked 
many a delicate little plant of jto the spot ; and Philip beheld 
mignionette, larkspur, sweet ; with grief, the sickly drooping 
pea, and other nice amuials, ; aspect of the plants, now free 
did poor Philip behold, unin- < from weeds, and the naked, 
tentionally pulled up with the I broken appearance of the soil, 
weeds, and lying withered i that seemed so green and flour- 
ainong them: besides, he got | ishing before, 
some severe stings from the : ‘ This is the consequence of 

nettles ; and several had struck ! neglecting the work loo long, 
so deep, that the stem broke j Philip : the roots of these 
when he pulled violently to up- j flowers have been rudely 
• ro^tjt,* leaving him the pros- 1 shaken, and their leaves sud- 
pect of seeing it shoot up : denly exposed to the sun, from 
again ; and, in the mean lime, | which they were before screen- 
it would be draining the noiir- ed by the tall weeds : but do 
ishment of the soil from the not let this di.scourage you. 
better plants around it. Moss Proceed in removing all that 
7 
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ought not to be here : the dew 
of evening will revive your sick- 
ly plants, and they will acquire 
iresh vigor from the absence of 
their worthless companions.’ 

Kiardening is troublesome 
work,’ remarked Philip, as lie 
carefully smoothed down a pan 
of the rugged surface of the 
bed. 

‘ It is instructive work,’ re- 
plied his papa; ‘and it is a 
sweet occupation, when pro- 
perly carried on. To dress 
and to keep tlie garden of 
Kden, was the employment of 
man in his first blessed state of 
innocence and holiness, before 
sin had called down the wrath- , 
ful denunciation to till the ; 
ground from whence he was ■ 
taken. I liave already j)ointed : 
out to you the resemblance he- * 
tween this earth and man’s 
heart in its |>olluted state ; and, 
oh ! my child, how can we 
enough admire and adore the 
long-su(iering, the patient for- 
bcarsince, with which the Lord 
deigns to work on the stubborn 
soil of these hearts, to check 
the ever-growing weeds of 
pride, envy, discontent, diso- 
bedience, unlxdief, and the in- 
iniinerahle sins that hourly 
grieve his Holy Spirit ! How 
tenderly He iioiirislies, siip-| 
|M)rts, revives, and ripens the ' 
few good plants that have there 
taken root under His hand ! i 
Have you not been tempted to ! 
wish, Philip, in the course of i 
your labor this morning, timtl 


the garden had never been 
your’s ? and did you not con- 
sider the trouble and vexation 
far more, than all the pleasure 
= and profit you hoped to derive 
from it ?’ 

I ' Indeed, |>apn, I cniinot de- 
.ny that 1 felt so; and, only 
that it would have been like 
d(\^|)ising your kind gift, I 
would let it remain a wilder- 
ness of weeds for ever.’ 

‘ 'riieii think what is the 
loving-kindness of (Jod our 
Savior, whose owm will being 
the sole and sovereign guide of 
all Ills doings, He might justly 
have left us to perish in our 
|)ollntcd state: and would never 
lm\e missed our paltry world 
from the immense creation 
which He sways. Vet ten- 
derly regarding us, the Lord 
hears long, and patiently, with 
our continual oti’eiuos ; and it 
is not until he s<?es his mercy 
obstinately rejected, that he 
niters the terrible sentence, 
“ lict him alone,” a scMiteiuM? 
which leaves tlie sinner to be 
filled with the faiil of his own 
; devices, and to reap the wag<?s 
of sin ill everlasting death.' 

‘ Papa,’ said Philip, ‘ I shall 
now find enough to think of 
i while I am working in my gar- 
den, and I will pray, that mv 
thoughts may be prohtablciMt’e 
me. ’ 

my dear l»oy, lluj 
apostle tells us to do all thiiif's 
to the glory of (lod ; and this 
employment may hring much 
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glory to him, in the improve- our strength for nought. You 
inent of our souls* Let it also expect your garden to recom- 
bc a lesson to you, not to defer pense your toil, by bearing rich 
the work of rooting out what- fruit and fragrant flowers : do 
ever you know to be wrong in not forget that (iod requires 
your temper or conduct. Kvil j the same return from you ; and 
thoughts and inclinations are j that the doom of the unprofita- 
best checked on their first ble servant is that of the barren 
rising — they acquire new tree, “Cut it down — whyciiin- 
strength from every neglected berelh it the ground!” and 
juojnent. Jfemember, we arc j ponder oflcji upon tliose sol- 
to be fellow-workers with | enin words, “ The earth which 
(jod, and what an honor isidrinketh in the rain that com- 
that, IMiilip ! It is ours to ! eth oft upon it, and bringeth 
plant, and to water, Ills to forth herbs, meet for them by 
give the increase. We must whom it is dressed, receiveth 
labor to sow the word of di- hlessing from (Jod: but that 
vine truth in our ow n hearts, . which beareth thorns and briars 
and those of all around us, ; is rejected, and is nigh unto 
.seeking in prayer the blessing, cursing, whose end is to be 
without which we should .spend . burned.” ^ 


For the Religious Magazine. 

SKETCHES FROM REAL LIFE. 


BY A C L E R fi Y' M A N * » U A V U K T E R . NO. III. 

SoMK of the pleasantest remembrajices of my childhood are 
connected w ith an ancient looking mansion in my father’s par- 
ish. It w as situated on a gentle swell, and commanded a beau- 
tiful prospect of hill and dale and distant mountains. (Jigantic 
maples and elms, which seemed to belong to another century, 
were scattered in rich profusion over the extensi\e ground, 
while in front of the dwelling, the more trim and modern poplar 
.shqj up Its taper spire toward-s heaven. Within — the lengthen- 
ed mirrors, the dark and massive mahogany, the richly carved 
Indian cabinet, and the gaudy, heavily framed fillagree, — all 
brought from the land beyond the sea more than a century be- 
fore, conveyed to mj' youthful fancy, a dim shadowing of lord- 
ly magnificence. Nor was this impression weakened by the 
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venerable occupant. He, too, belonged to the age gone by. 
His youthful recollections reached back to tlie early struggles 
of the pioneers — the vigor of his days had been passed in iliat 
period which tried men’s souls, and ended by placing oiir coun- 
try in a proud position among the nations — while the evening oi* 
his days had worn placidly away under the shade of the trees 
his own hand had planted. At an early period, before the 
commencement of the revolutionary war, he took the pastoral 
charge of tlic little church in that secluded spot, and for many 
years he ministered to them in holy things. Ihit a root of bit- 
terness at length sprung up, and he had long since ceased to b(? 
their pastor. J^till he continued to reside among them ; enjoy- 
ing and imparting with a princely hospitality, a rich pat<*rnal in- 
heritance, and endeavoring to !)enerjt those whose fathers, once 
the recipients of his instructions, had long since passe<l to the 
grave. When I first saw him, nearly eighty winters had pass- 
ed over his head ; but his dignified form was yet unbent ; his 
step was firm and vigorous, and hisvoict* had the full rich tones 
of early manhood. His mind was not (harkened, nor his heart 
chilled by age ; and his thoughts conveyed in highly jjolislied 
language, and enlixciied by Hashes of wit both d(‘Iii'afe and 
keen, showed that his mind wa^^cast in no ordinary mould. He 
was distinguished as a scholar, at a pc^riod wIumi education had 
not been " maf/r easy f he was de(*ply indnu'd with the spirit 
and th(i love of literature, and now when the sensibh' objects 
were losing their hold on his mind, a richly furnislu'd library 
afforded him cxhaustless stores of enjoyment. The settlement 
of a faithful pastor awakened the fire of devotion in the old man’s 
heart, and revivt d those feelings, which, though never extinct, 
had yet been hid and smouldering in his own bosom. At that 
period the Sabbath School with its healing and purifying inlhi- 
ences, had not climbed every hill, and pen(?traled ev(*ry valley in 
our land. The ‘ church going’ parishioners were w idely scat- 
tered, and during the s(.*ason of intermission on the Sabbath, 
the youii" were left w ithout guide or director to sp<Mul the hour 
as they j)Iease{I. The venerable patriarch saw' and lamented 
the evil. II(.* gathered ns around him, instructed us in oiir du- 
ty, and ardently entreated us to give our hearts to the Stivhtr. 
Then his voice would ascend in fervent supplication that wc 
might be preserved from the tenipbitions which surrounded ii.s. 
He prayed as one who knew the fearful power of the spell 
which this world throws around the heart of the youngs — as one 
who felt that nothing but Almighty grace cotdd turn their 
thoughts and their hopes from earth to heaven, "i'liose pray- 
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crs ! mcthinks tbeir hallowed influence breathes around me still 
— there was a richness of scriptural allusion, a fervor of peti- 
tion, a power of calling up all the promises of the gospel, and 
turning them into pleas for mercy, that I have rarely seen equal- 
led, never I think excelled. But alas ! moral darkness — dark- 
ness that might be felt, brooded over tliat region ; and the patri- 
arch, and the pastor, could but echo the lamentation of the 
prophet, Lord who hath believed our report, and to whom hath 
the arm of the Lord been revestled. 

It was summer, and a bright and balmy sabbath morn. The 
hour of worship has arrived, but there is no gathering around 
the seejuestered village church. But at iin early hour might be 
seen vehicles of every description, collecling by the door of 
that ancient mansion. Many too were seen slowly wending 
their way on foot, and entering the same dwelling ; the aged 
witli a subdued and reverend air, as if the tender memories of 
other years were busy at their hearts, and the young with a 
look and manner in which eager curiosity and awe were strange- 
ly mingled. Age had now laid his withering hand heavily on 
the venerable man. His locks which were long since blanched 
to snowy whiteness, had been suflered to remain unshorn, and 
fell even upon his shoulders. His step was feeble, and his firm 
full voice had become broken and tremulous. The immortal 
spirit was cramped by the decay of its frail tenement, and men- 
tal imbecility approached in its most painful form. The pow- 
ers decaying — and yet full consciousness of that decay. The 
mind hecoming weak and powerless, and still the judgment 
retaining suflic.ient vigor to feel the extent of its weakness. He 
could no longer enter the house of (Jod, but the worship of 
that Being in whose presence he hoped shortly to be, to go no 
more out forever, was still dear to his heart. This day was to 
he one of peculiar interest, and he craved the privilege of hav- 
ing his own dw(.*lling ‘ where prayer was wont to be made,’ 
the sanctuary for that occasion. He was seated in an arm 
chair which had been his companion for many a long year, and 
the ])astor after a brief but respectful salutation, took a seat by 
bis'^idc. The services commenced. The pastor’s manner 
was always earnest and solemn, but calm. But on that day, 
there was a going out of the whole soul in his devotions, a tone 
of deep yet subdued joy while his voice ascended in fervent 
thanksgiving for new tokens of love that touched the cords of 
every heart and unsealed the fountains of every eye. And 
7 * 
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when the prayer and the simple song of praise were ended, he 
again appealed to his beloved people in the spirit of that touch- 
ing expostulation, ‘ Turn ye, for why will ye die.’ For many 
a long year he had repeated his intreaties almost in vain. The 
aged had passed down to the grave, and the man of God had 
stood by their death bed in silent anguish, after having in vain 
striven "to awaken repentance in their seared hearts. He had 
seen the young passing from the bright period of childhood, to 
the activity of youth, vet regardless of eternity. Here and 
there indeed, a solitary conscience was awakened, and a soften- 
ed penitent heart welcomed the glad tidings of the gospel. 
But when he looked around and saw so many immortal spirits 
pushing onward to eternity with a course resistless and unceas- 
ing, his heart well nigh sunk within him. Faith in the promises 
of his covenant God ; faith in the efficacy of divine truth alone 
sustained him. On this day, faith seemed brightened to joyous 
hope, as he appealed to the hearts of the young, and entreated 
them to turn to the Savior. 

At the close of the usual services, a little band collected by 
a table on which were placed the sacramental vessels and sym- 
bols, and the candidate for admission to the church was desired 
to present liimself. A tall and pale young man, with traces of 
melancholy thoi?ght on his still youihftd countenance, stepped 
forward. It was my brother — the first born son of the pastor — 
the child of prayers, of hopes and of tears. It was the first 
fruits too, of his labors, and the first answer to his prayers in 
his own family, for hitherto we had followed the multitude, and 
the petitions for our salvation which had been wafted to heaven 
each morning and evening, and during the silent watches of the 
night, had been till now ap|)arently unheard, (’hristian pa- 
rents ! who have known the tinguish of weeping year after year 
over impenitent children, you can judge of the joy of that mo- 
ment. And let such parents take courage ; the jtromise, though 
long delayed, will not fail. 

That faithful parent and unwearied |)astor is now in heaven. 
One son, the child of his old age, whose opening morning was 
full of high promise and hope to a w idowed mother\s heart, has 
already joined his parent in the Alleluias around the etcflrnal 
throne ; and through the long suflering, forbearance, and cove- 
nant love of our father’s (Jod, we all trust when our pilgrimage 
on earth is closed, that we ntay 

Rejoice, no wanderer lost 

A family in heaven. 

Portland Jan. 1837. L, 
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From the * Philosophy of Benevolence/ 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF A MISERLY 
CHRISTIAN. 

The love of money, when it has reached a certain pitch, 
leaves the character a total wreck, and becomes to itself a 
source of fearful retribution. The penal inflictions which fol- 
low from violating the law of beneficence in our own constitu- 
tion, are more to be dreaded than all that group of haggard 
evils which follow in the train of abject destitution. The fate 
of the poor man, who retains the social .sympathies is enviable, 
compared with that of the rich miser. 

Tlie admonitions to the duty in question which arise from 
this quarter, cannot be better exhibited, perhaps, than by pre- 
senting a short sketch of the life and death of a man by the 
name of .lames Harding, who had been many years a merchant 

in tlic city of , but who spent a few of the last years of 

his life on a retired farm near the village of . He was 

a man in single life, having refrained from marriage to avoid 
the expense of supporting a family. Being of an enterprising 
turn, he had declined, in his youth, the proffered assistance of 
his friends to start him in business, preferring to lay the foun- 
dation of his own fortune, and had embarked in commercial 
speculations, in which he was soon crowned with unexampled 
success. To save money he lived by himself, having a single 
domestic to attend to his few and simple wants ; and in this 
situation, he had passed more than forty years of his truly self- 
denying life. He allowed himself no more intercourse with 
men than his money-making schemes rendered necessary ; and 
even this little was like the contact of flint with steel, throwing 
out in every direction the sparks of angry passions. His ha- 
tred of men was owing in part to the heavy losses which he hjid 
experienced by their treachery, a subject to which he could 
never allude without betraying a wildness of manner, which but 
too clearly indicated the shattered state of his mind. He would 
ajmroach this part of his history much as we should suppose a 
* inan* would the edge of a precipice, from which his wife and 
children had been plunged into the arms of death below. 
These losses, together with his natural propensity for hoarding, 
had perhaps about equally divided between them the influence 
under which his character had been moulded into the incurable 
habits of a miser. 
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From having long restricted himself within the limits of per- 
sonal comfort, to repair his losses and accuimdate wealth, he 
continued to do so after his income was a hundred times greater 
than his expenditures. Indeed, he had come to be one of that 
class whose desire of gold is entirely independent of the com- 
forts, honors, pleasures or other advantages which it may pro- 
cure : for as to comforts, he allowed himself none ; as to ho- 
nor, he cared not a farthing what the world thought of him ; 
and of pleasure he was the mortal enemy. His character af- 
forded demonstration to the doctrine, that a love of hoarding is 
a primary element of our nature; for it was only on this princi- 
ple that such a mysterious anomaly of human existence could 
be explained. 

What rendered him still more mysterious was, that he should 
have been from early life a member of the church, a firm be- 
liever of evangelical doctrines, and fond of reading prolix 
works of divinity, especially if well spiced with those ultra 
views which lie in tlie neighborhood of antinoniianism. No 
man advocated the necessity of the Spirit’s influences in regen- 
eration more strongly than he, — said more in favor of experi- 
mental religion, or even devised more |)lans of doing good. 
He had been calculating many years to sn|)port a minister from 
his own resources, (for it had pleased (iod, he said, to give 
him enough,) and was only prevented by his inability to find 
one in his esiiinaiion deserving of a suj)port. It was easy to 
perceive, however, that these remaining elements of religion 
were the result of a disturbed conscience, the fear of death, 
or rather the apprehension of being torn from Ins immense* 
treasures. 

These circumstances kept alive the dying embers of religion 
so far as to make him miserable, and lead him to form resolu- 
tion after resolution of devoting a portion of his money to the 
cause of God. 

But his benevolence evaporated in mere resolutions ; for, 
when the crisis for acting came, his money was always wanting. 
Indeed, it was impossible to approach him or treat him with 
ordinary civility, without awakening his suspicion that );ou had 
some design upon his purse ; and the agents of charitable rii- 
stJtutions w ere objects of his implacable disgust. 

A little incident occurred soon after he went upon his farm, 
that may serve to illustrate the peculiar feelings of the man. 
The Christian friends in the neighborhood, not fully understand- 
ing his character, took the liberty, in one of those interviews 
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which were common among them, to invite Mr. Harding. 
And as he had long been in the fruitless search of what he 
called congenial spirits, and thinking that he might, perhaps, 
find them among his new neighbors, he so far departed from 
his usual course as to comply with the invitation. They were 
accustomed in these interviews to appoint a chairman, and pro- 
ceed regularly to the discussion of some doctrine or duty for 
their mutual instruction. It so happened on this occasion, 
that the subject under discussion was the duty of Christians in 
regard to the use of money. Mr. Harding had not long lis- 
tened to the discussion, before he became suspicious that it 
was all a contrived plan to extort from him his money ; 
when, his feelings taking fire, he sprang uj)on his feet, poised 
one elbow upon a piece of furniture, and with a demeanor pe- 
culiar to himself, which cannot be better described than by 
comparing it to the motions of a beast of prey about to pounce 
upon its victim, he began with one or two abortive attempts at 
articulation. ‘ V-a — y-a — yes, I see who I am with — priest- 
ridden, deluded men ; J see what you want. Like children, 
you put your hands over your eyes, and then think nobody can 
see you ; you did hit know that I could see you through and 
through, did ye ? Von have contrived a fine plan to get my 
money- -ah ! Ibit 1 can assure you, you will leave off 
where you begun.’ 

This unmanly insinuation, the chairman of the meeting, who 
w^as chiefly concerned in inviting him, would have resented, 
but for his fear of interrupting the course of the discussion. 
He therefore, simply said, that he knew himself to be the only 
one on whom such a suspicion could fall, as he had invited the 
attendance of Mr. Plarding, and he hoped, therefore, the rest 
of the gentlemen would feel themselves exonerated from it. 
‘And as to myself,’ he added, ‘confident that my friends pre- 
sent and the world know me to be incapable of so mean an 
action, I shall sjiy no more.’ 

lint Mr. Harding having poured off the first eftervescence of 
his feelings, began to talk rather more coolly. ‘ I do not be- 
lieve,’ said he, ‘ that it is any way to lay out money on these 
•man-^nade ministers. But give me such ministers as they had 
in old times, holy men of (Jod that did not preach for money, 
but as they were moved by the Holy (ihost, and I’d give all 
I’m worth but that they should be supported. 1 have always 
been seeking to lay out my money for religion, but could never 
find any to lay it out for. Your societies that make so much 
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noise in the \vorld, are mere catcl^penny schemes, to give 
support to a set of lazy, worthless fellows ; and I would rather 
have my money in the bottom of the ocean than in their hands. 
As for myself, 1 think the heathen better off as they are, than 
with missionaries, unless they arc better than any 1 know. 
That I have not given my money to dod is the fault of others, 
not my own, for if they had done us they ought, they might 
have had it.’ 

Mr. Harding, we have remarked already, had spent his life 
in the self-denying and laborious pursuit of money, having never 
relaxed till forced by the iron hand of necessity. Though 
strictly honest, in the common acceptation, tliere was no mean- 
ness, and no rigor of exaction upon those in his power, to 
which he would not descend, in slaking his groveling pro|)cnsi- 
ties. What he got he never allowed to escape him. When 
his health hecame so impaired as to render further attention to 

business impossible, he brought his affairs in the city of 

to a close, and retired to a small farm in the neighborhood of 
which we have spoken. 'J'he idea of a rural retreat had long 
flourished in his imagination, as furnisliing a pleasant contrast to 
the toils of business, and the hated throngs whi(‘h surrounded 
him ; being also consecrated by the endeared recollections of 
his childhood. Indeed, he was one of that class who have the 
folly to think, that a return to the coiulition they were in, in 
the days of comparative innocence, will restore the joy of 
those days. 

He was determined to his present residence, |)artly by* its 
retired situation, being n little farm surrounded by liills, a few 

miles from the village of ; partly by its proximity to 

the city, in whicli he hatl invested most of his great estate ; but 
more still by the fact that he held a mortgage against the former 
owner for mom^v loaned, which enabled him to obtain it a 
great bargain. 'J'he house itself was in the fashion of a hun- 
dred years ago, having llial exuberance of timber which resulted 
frotn its abundance at the lime it was built, and was every way 
fitted to resist ihc» shock of passing years. The rooms wer(j 
spacious, and derived from tlie projection of huge beams and 
posts several inches beyond the pla.stering, a.s also from *1110 
massy rocks in the base of the chimney and side.s of the fire- 
places, a peruiiarly rude and romantic appearance. 

Every thing around the house, also, was in keeping with its 
interior. It stood in the midst of a cluster of ancient elms, 
whose thick branches enclosed it on every side, and the con* 
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tact of which at numerous points, produced, at the least stirring 
of the wind, sounds the most doleful imaginable. And to com- 
plete the gloomy picture, a wall surrounded the w^hole, which 
terminated in a barn and cow-shed, all of hugcwrough stones, 
tliat, owing to their shaded condition, were covered with moss. 
Thus, the whole scene was every way fitted to the character 
and furniture of the new tenant. As to furniture, he had none, 
except a few old oaken chairs that he was induced to buy, 
because he thought they would never wear out ; a desk, at 
which, from the time of his first going into business, he had 
made out all his accounts, and which be now regarded with a 
superstitious veneration ; a bedstead, upon which he had slept 
more than forty years ; and only so many other things as are 
indispensable to housekeeping. His family, consisting only of 
himself and an old domestic, whom long habit had reconciled 
to his mode of life, he contrived to support by cultivating the 
farm, an occupation to which he had been accustomed in early 
life, and to which he now reverted with that fondness, with 
which Jige regards the objects familiar to its childhood. In 
this situation he had passed a few years as quietly as w as possi- 
ble for a mind goaded w ith remorse, and cankering with the 
love of money like his, till his wreck of a constitution yielded 
to the pressure of infirmity, and sunk into the arms of death. A 
few days after the inteiTiew’ alluded to above, he was seized 
with a cold, which brought on a fever, and confined him to his 
bed. Still, his disease might have been removed by the timely 
prescriptions of a physician ; but dreading the freedom which 
his ample means tempted the physicians to use in their charges, 
he never (‘ailed one, till he had first exhausted his own medical 
resources, and found no alternative, but to do it, or die. In 
this ca*<e, therefore, he allowed the fever to rage a full week 
h(!fore he would permit Betty, his domestic, to go for a physi- 
cian ; and hy this time he w as too far gone to admit of a cure. 
I'or a few clays, however, the medicine had its desired effect, 
and he seemed belter ; but the sources of vitality were too far 
(?\hausted, and the physician, discovering his case to be hope- 
less, apprised him of the fact, and advised him, if he had any 
afiaWs 'to settle, to attend to them without delay. At this in- 
telligence the |K)or man was almost frantic, and staring wildly 
about the rcKmi, began to mutter half-formed sentences about 
money — bank stock — securities — expenses — hard limes— diffi- 
culty of keeping what one gets — and finally recovering himself 
a little, said with great emotion, that, having formed many plans 
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of doing good with bis money, he could not believe that God 
would remove him till they were accomplished. 

The physician, disappointed in the effect of his frankness, as 
he had gatheced from the religious style of his remarks, that liis 
faith would render- him proof against the fear of death ; and ap- 
prehensive that it might aggravate his disease, endeavored to 
recall what he had said, and concluded by saying, that if he 
would employ a certain man in the neighborhood who was cel- 
ebrated as a nurse, it was possible that he might recover. At 
all events, he thought it indispensable that he should have 
more attention than his old domestic was capable of giving 
him. 

But the ruling passion, strong in death, rendered Mr. Hard- 
ing unwilling to incur the expense of a nurse. It had too far 
usurped the seat of reason to admit of his reflecting that a hun- 
dredth part of his income was more than suflicient to support 
him sumptuously, or to allow of his looking forward a few days, 
when that world which he so sincerely hated, would seize upon 
all that he might leave behind him. These were points which 
llie mind of ^Ir. Hiu*ding, paralyzed by its contact with gold, 
was no longer able to bring together ; and hence he denied to 
his sick-hed, not only the means of comfort, but even thoM» 
things which he was told were indispensable to his recovery. 
No sooner had the physician left liim, than he called his old 
domestic by his bed-side, and said, ‘ Betty, if you will be indus- 
trious, and do your work, and take care of me besides, I will 
make you a handsome present, when I recover.’ To this, 
Betty, anxious for the present, of which she got but few, re- 
plied; ‘Masscr, i’ll do just as well as iver 1 can.’ ‘Well, 
Betty, do your work this morning, and come in the after- 
noon and sit by me, when the doctor comes.’ 'I'hough 
this order was obeyed to the best of her ability, still the sick 
man was neglected, and when the physician came, he found 
that his medicines had not been administered according to 
order, and that his patient was much worse. He then told 
him peremptorily, tlwit nidess he would consent to employ a 
nurse, he would never visit him again. ‘Doctor,’ said Sir. 
Harding, ‘ lietty can do all 1 want, and why should I hicui^^in.*' 
needless expense What I should pay for a imrsc would mor«* 
than support a poor family !’ ‘That makes no dilference,’ said 
the physician, ‘if I prescribe for you, I will have my orders 
attended to.’ When Mr. Harding found his physician inflexi- 
ble, he consented to have the nurse sent for. When he arriv - 
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ed, however, the infatuated man would not allow him to begin 
his work before inquiring minutely into the amount of his 
charge, adding that he had always been annoyed by the exorbi- 
tant charges of those whom be had employed to (Sf anything for 
him, which had led him to take the precaution of making the 
bargain before the work was done. And when the nurse had 
stated his price, he used every persuasion to have him take 
less, and finally would not consent to employ him at all, till the 
nurse, to appease his feelings, agreed to take his pay in articles 
of produce from his farm. 

The physician had apprised the pastor who w^as in daily 
habits of attendance on Mr. Harding, that he thought his case 
hopeless, and advised him to urge his making his will, as 
otherwise his j)roperty might go into unworthy hands, or be- 
come a subject of endless dispute in law. The minister, 
tlierefore, watched his opportunity of introducing the subject, 
that if possible he might do a service by giving a right direction 
to Mr. Harding’s great estate, though it were not till the last 
hour of life. 

Having iiKjuired of him, in one of his visits, whether he felt 
willinir to leave the world, in the event of his removal by that 
sickness, Mr. Harding replied, ^ Wliy, as to that, he believed 
those whom Chi ist loved, he loved to the end, tliat the memory 
of his conversion forty years ago, w^as as fresH in his mind at 
that moment as ever, and that he could not doubt but that it 
would be well with him after death. Christ has said that I 
shall never perish, and I believe it. But,’ added he, ‘ my 
worldly affairs oeeupy my mind so much that I can hardly 
think of anything else.’ 

U'htj ))astor warned him against relying upon what he bad 
experienced forty years before, reminded him that they only 
had the promise of life who remained faithful to death, told 
him that it was a serious thing to die, and that many w^ould cry 
in the last day, Lord, Lord, open to us, to whom Christ 
would protest that he never knew* them. 

But the religious torpor of Mr. Harding’s mind rendered it 
])roof against all such warnings. When, however, the minis- 
ter tQiKdied upon tlie subject of his money, advising him by all 
means to make his will immediately, that he might be prepared 
for any event, bis sensibilities w’ere all awake. ‘ My money, 
^iny money,’ said he, ‘ I have long since consecrated that to 
(iod, and should have used it liberally for advancing his cause, if 
I had found any wav of doing it consistently w ith my sense of 
8 " 
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duty.’ ‘ But it is not too late yet,’ replied the juinisier, ‘ I 
would therefore advise you to forego your objee lions to our 
institutions of benevolence, so far at least as to de|)osit with 
them, a porrion of your money, since it is manifestly impossi- 
ble for you to retain it much longer.’ ‘ Why,’ iiujuired Mr. 
Harding, ‘ do you think it decided that J shall not recover ?’ 
‘ Yes, 1 do, indeed,’ replied the minister ; ‘ you have been 
growing worse every day since I saw you ; and 1 am satislled 
that you cannot stand it much longer. At all events, ^Ir. 
Harding, will not your mind be more settled if you make your 
will, than it is at present?’ 

These remarks had their desired effect so far as to set him 
immediately upon making his will. The proper officers were 
called to assist poor H. in transferring to otiiers, the property 
which he found it impossible for him to retain any longer in his 
own possession. The form of a will was drafted, leaving 
blanks to be tilled at the dictation of the sick man. This 
proved a most difficult task. As he advanced from item to 
item, and from object to object, the feeling was depicted in 
liis countenance, ye have taken away my gods which 1 made, 
and what have I more ? Seeing, however, that there was no 
further chance for iiiin to control his |)roperty, but to do it by 
will, he waived his objections to the different objects of bene- 
volence brought to his views and proceeded to make a disposi- 
tion of all his invested estate. After the w ill w as completed it 
was presented to him for his signature. But he delayed, seem- 
ed involved in deep thought, and became so much agitated 
that drops of cold perspiration started from every pore. 

He finally confc'ssed that the items of property already nam- 
ed, was not all that he possessed, but that when he came upon 
his farm, he brought with him a large amount in specie, which 
he had concealed under ground at different points on his prem- 
ises. In a certain cave, which he named, he said they would 
tind a bag of money ; in another place w hich he pointed out , 
they would tind another bag ; and so be went on to describe 
several places in which he had buried coin. He wi.shed, he 
said, to have all this collected and brought to him, that he 
might see it once more before he died. Men w'ere ilmrefore 
despatched for the money, who found it as described, and col- 
lected an immense quantity, which they poured promiscuously 
into two corn-bags, and brought it to the death-bed of the 
owner. No sooner did the money enter the door, tlian he 
fixed his eyes upon it with an intense gaze, and immediately 
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seemed more composed. He then desired to have the bags 
placed on a ta!)le by the side of his bed, that he might put his 
hands upon them, and that the will should be brought, that he 
might affix his signature. Both of which were done accord- 
ingly, and a pen was placed between his fingers that he might 
write his name. 

liefore using his pen, the dying man rallied strength to rise 
uj) in his bed, aided by others, when stretching out his arms to* 
their full length, ho clasped the bags of money to his bosom, as 
a dying motlier would her infant for tlic last time, and gave a 
deep sigh ,* but no sooner did his hands touch each other on 
the opposite side, than death seized him, one arm he threw 
back, and with the other he clenched the bags of money, and 
in that position breathed out his soul to the (iod that gave it, 
without having, after all, made any disposition of that property, 
concerning wliich he had cherished though life the deluded 
feeling that it was consecrated to the work of well doing. 

His estate, which was found to exceed a million, fell into 
the hands of distant relatives, who sj)ent a large amount of it 
upon law'-siiits in settling their respective claims ; and with the 
rest they sup|)orted a style of living beyond their means, till it 
was expended, when they settled down again into a state of vice 
and infamy vastly more degrading, than the one from which they 
had emerged. Thus, the history of Mr. H. affords a lucid 
comment upon the saying of the wise man, that, ‘ there is that 
withholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty.’ 


A PLEA FOR VOLUNTARY SOCIETIES. 

A Pica for Voluntary Societies^ and a Defence of the Decisions 
of the General Assembly of 1836, against the Strictures 
of the Princeton Hevieicers and others. By a Member of 
tile Assembly. New York : John S. Taylor. 1837. l:2mo. 
pp. 187. 

AN^Iffcrciising interest in the principal subject treated of in this volume, is con- 
stantly nianifesting itself, through all tliat portion of the United States, to which 
the Presbyterian church, or its influence extends. Ever since the formation of 
the Rritish and Foreign llihle Society, the friends of the Redeemer have, in 
general, rejoiced in Uie prospect afforded them, through the openition of vol- 
untary religious associations, of a virtual union of Christians of every deiiominar 
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tiou, in the great work of communicating the gospel to till nations. From year 
to year they have congratulated themselves that they hud at length found a 
common ground upon which they could all meet in delightful harmony, and 
where, for a time at least, they could lay aside their unhappy dissensions. 

The principle, thus conspicuously exhibited in the forination of the Itihle So- 
ciety, has been gradually extended to other associations, until Christians seem- 
ed almost ready to forget that they were not, iii every sense, brethren. It Is 
true, that some have continued to denounce us dangerous the union of all Chris- 
tian denominations, even for the purpose of distributing the Scriptures to those 
who are destitute, but their remonstrances were drowned in the general voice 
of fraternal gratulation. For some time, however, the murmurs of disconteul 
have been increasing in a portion of the Presbyterian church, and reciMitly the 
subject of voluntary nssoriations has occupied n(» inconsiderable share of atten- 
tion in the annual quarrels of that church. At the last stated tournament at 
Pittsburg, this topic had a peculiar prominence, and tlie volume now before us 
contains a reply to the arguments against voluntary associations used on that 
occasion, and subsequently, by members of the same party, in the Pihliral Re- 
pertory. The book is unonymmis, but is written with such ability, and sueh 
apparent candor, ns cannot fail to obtain for it a full share of atttmtion both 
from friends and foes. We recoiiimend to such of our readers as desire to 
become acipiainted with the arguments in the case, to read this in conjunction 
with the article in th»' Reperb»ry to which it relates. 

If, however, there are any of our readers, as we doubt not there are many, 
who think that life was given them for better purposes than to lie spent in bit- 
ter strife with their Christian brethren, we would suggest to tlierii the expedien- 
cy of devoting their thoughts and elforts more directly to the promotion of the 
Redeemer's kingdom, and of leaving rnntention to those whose views of duty, 
or whose situation in the chun h may ditfer from their own. 

It is undoubtedly the duty of tlioxi* who are placed as sentinels u{mii) the 
walls of Zion, to give the alarm when dangers are threattuied, and of Christian 
Boldiers to defend the bulwarks of Christianity, wlieii they are a'<*‘ailed. lii 
such cases no blame, hut, on the contrary, high praise is due to thos#* who act 
for the defence of tried principles. .All that we would urge upon the coiisuh'r- 
ation of our readers is, to meddle no farther W’ith disrtissinns of tliis nature, 
than is necessary to enable them to form a correct judgment respecting them, 
and not to permit the agitation of such topics to interfere with their active and 
persevering efforts to promote the reign of Christ on earth. We quote the 
concluding paragraphs of this volume, in w’hir.h the author deprecates, as ho 
every w'bere does, the threatened division of the Presfiyterian church : ' - 

‘ Let our brethren, who would both call us away from other 
associations and divide us among ourselves, on such n subject 
as this, look to it, that they do not mar and destroy the work 
Avlticb they endeavor to promote. Our confidence, however, 
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is strong that it cannot be destroyed. The Providence of 
God, in regard to tlie American churches liitherto, and the 
signs of the times assure us that he will not prosper the coun- 
sels that would divide us. We have one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, and instead of being alarmed at the differences of doc- 
trinal belief which exist among us, we ought to be thankful, 
that, on the essential principles of the gospel, there is so general 
an agreement. We are essentially one body. We have one 
end in view, and the principles which we maintain are such as 
urge us to the attainment of that end, the spread of the gospel 
in all the earth. And our endeavors to accomplish this glori- 
ous end, so far as they are wakened and urged by the spirit of 
missions, under whatever forms we may prefer to act, are 
sympathetic movements of one vital energy, diversified opera- 
tions of one spirit, which, as far as it shall pervade the minis- 
try, the officers and the members of the churches, will mould 
them, with mighty energy, into the same image. Let both 
jiarties in the church cherish this spirit, and minor differences 
will soon be lost in the ardor of the enterprise and tlie hope of 
glory. 

A dispensation of the gospel is committed to the churches 
of this land ; and it cannot be that American Presbyterians, 
amid all the light which is concentrated upon the present age, 
and upon the destinies of this country, will be allowed to lose 
sight of the high vantage ground on which God has placed them 
for the sake of all other nations, or long to forget how much 
they are debtors to the whole world. W e beseech our brethren, 
therefore, who would divide the church, on such grounds as 
we have considered, to pause in the midst of their excitement, 
and reflect on their responsibilities, in common with us. The 
eyes of all nations are upon us, and the hope of the world, un- 
der God, hangs upon our determinations. And we are rich in 
the treasures of experience ; history has recorded her long 
story for our instruction ; the results of the wisdom of many 
ages have come down to us, wffiile he who is Head over all 
things to the church is, in a special manner, lifting up his stand- 
ard jn the midst of us. All things are ready for decisive ac- 
tion, and the circumstances of the times, as well as the spirit of 
our profession, urge us to press every advantage and improve 
every talent. We have confldence in God, therefore, who has 
ordered all tliese encouragements, and placed us under these 
responsibilities, and waked in the minds of so many thousands 
among us, the spirit of missions, that he will not suffer us to be 
8 " 
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torn asunder by the influences which are div’erting the minds of 
so many of our brethren, as we think, from the riglit ways of 
the Lord. To him we commit this most momentous interest, 
and urge our brethren, who adhere to the principles of the 
adopting act^ to use with the utmost discretion, the liberty which 
tile constitution of the church guaranties to all its members and 
ministers ; and “by pureness, by knowledge, by long-sutfcring, 
by kindness, by the Holy Ghost, by love unfeigned, by the 
word of truth, by the power of God, and by the armor of 
righteousness, on the right hand and on the left,’’ endeavor to 
avert the calamity which threatens us, and “ to keep the unity 
of the epirit^^' throughout our communion, “ in the bond or 


SYNOD OF CAROLINA AND GEORGIA. 

Among the resolutions passed unanimously at a recent session 
of the Synod of Carolina and Georgia, we observe the follow- 
ing : 

‘ Resolved, That the Church, by the very elements of 
her constitution, is a Missionary Society — that it is enjoined 
upon her as a duty to impart to others the blessings which she 
herself has received — Uiat the (ireat Head of the church has 
constituted her the appropriate channel through w Inch the light 
of the Gospel is to be difliised among the nations of the earth, 
and that her organization is such as to embody her strength, 
and call forth her resources, and bring them to bear to the best 
advantage upon the world’s conversion to (iod.’ 

On reading this resolution, we were led to inquire, ‘ Wlmt 
is the church to which reference is here made, and the or- 
ganization of which is so admirably adapted to promote the 
cause of missions, and the conversion of the world to (Jod ?’ 

Is it the whole body of God’s professed people on earth } 
These so far from being organized for this purpose, have no 
common organization. They are divided into so many sep- 
arate, and, not unfrequently, hostile societies, each with its 
own peculiar organization, that a volume is required to con- 
tain uieir names, with a brief account of their characteristic 
differences. 

Is each of these denominations taken separately to per- 
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form its share of the work ? If so, in what consists the 
fitness of their organization to this great purpose ? It would 
be no easy matter to conceive a form of organization, how- 
ever remote from tliat of others, which is not adopted by 
some of the various discordant sects into which those are 
divided who bear the Christian name. If one form of or- 
ganization is well adapted to the promotion of missions, it is 
not a little wonderful that its opposite also should be well fitted 
for the same end. 

Is it finally, then, any particular sect which is intended by 
those who speak in this manner of the Church. If this is 
meant, we ask whence is the evidence derived that God in- 
tended that this glorious t^ork of bringing the heathen nations 
into the fold of Christ, should be performed by a particular 
sect? Has God so declared his will in the Scriptures? If 
not, what are the arguments from other sources, which prove 
that some one sect is to be the honored instrument in per- 
forming this work ? Is it shown by the past history of any 
denomination of C'hristians, that such is their probable des- 
tiny ? If so, what is that denomination, and what are they 
now doing to raise the drooping courage of the friends of 
the Kcdeeiner? Which of the great organizations of the 
Christian church is not at this moment rent in sunder by in- 
ternal dissensions, and far more likely to tumble into ruins 
than to unite in any labor of love ? 

But we would ask once more, is the term, the Churchy as 
applied to a particular sect or special organization, any where 
authorized, or even recognized in the Word of God ? Has 
any portion of the whole body of Christians on earth a divine 
warrant for calling itself the Church ? The Bible speaks 
of the whole body of believers as the Church, and it recog- 
nizes particular churches also, as those of (Galatia and Phry- 
gia, the church at Antioch, and the church at .Terusalem. We 
do not find that the followers of Paul, and A polios, and 
Cephas, are any where reckoned as separate churches. 
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THE BELKNAP STREET SABBATH SCHOOL. 

For several years past there has been a Sabbath School for 
colored children, under the superintendence of Mr. J. F. 
Buinstead, in Belknap street, in this city. We have now be- 
fore us the Report of tliis school for the past year, and would 
reconiniend its perusal to such of our city subscribers as feel 
an interest in this class of our population. They may learn 
from it what kind of aid is most needed by the colored people 
in the free states, and should any of them feel a strong impulse 
to benefit this race, they may perhaps be led to the conclu- 
sion that a most efficient mode of accomplishing their benevo- 
lent purpose, is to cultivate the intellectual and moral powers 
of such of tliem as are residing among us, and who are thus 
easily accessible. The blacks residing in our northern cities 
stand greatly in need of the aid of benevolence to raise them 
above their j)resent degraded state, and so surely as moral 
effects follow moral causes, the ellbrts of sucli self-denying 
pliilanthropists as Mr. Biimstead and his associates will ulti- 
mately produce a glorious harvest. 

The average attendance upon tlie school during the ptisl 
year has been about sixty, and though tlie patience of the 
teachers has been often tried by lint ignorance and perverseness 
of those for whom tliej have been laboring, there lias been 
much of an opposite character to clieer and encourage them in 
their efforts. In a casual visit made by us to this school some 
months since, we were struck with the good order which pre- 
vailed, and with the general intelligence manifested by tlie 
pupils. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Ikoufiff; Disciple ; or a Memoir of Anzoiiott.i K. IV'ter«. Ity Ft»?v. 
John Clark, Hector of St. Aiulrew*(i Chiirrh, Philadelphia ; author cii^^'ho 
* Paator'a Testimony,’ * Walk about Zion,* ‘ (fathered Pmgmentji,' &c. Phi- 
ladelphia : William Marahall & Co. IH37. 12nio. pp. 32H.' 

This work containa the memoir of a young lady who died at the early age of 
18 , and whose principal claim to the diatinction conferred ujioii her by ao ea- 
tended a biography, waa her uncommon piety. 

* That there waa nothing remarkable m MUa Peteri* intellectual powom, in 
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licr opportunities for mental cultivation, or her advantages for religious im- 
provement, renders, in the view of the author, the simple facts connected wiUi 
her history, fur more instructive and valuable.’ 

* Many of those distinguished individuals whose characters are spread before 
us upon the biographic page, stand so fur removed in the superiority of their 
minds, and in their high intellectual culture, from the great mass of readers, 
that they are discouraged from an attempt to come up to their high standard of 
moral excellence. In perusing such memoirs, many readers seem to receive 
the impression, that only those who are very highly talented, or possess some 
uncommon intellectual powers, can attain that exalted measure of holiness that 
they find there portrayed. 1 need not say that this is a most erroneous impres- 
sion. The grand question is, how shall it be effectually removed ? 

* It has occurred to the writer of these pages, that the best and only method 
of putting to flight this error, is to multiply liiogniphiral delineations of those 
iiumhle believers that from time to time are called to their rest, who possessed 
nothing more than ordinary endow'iiieiils of intellect, but whose piety was of 
the brightest and holiest stamp. That many such characters are now to be found 
in all our churches, is an undoubted fact : and this fact clearly show's, that 
brilliant intellectual pow’ers are by no means essential to the attainment of ex- 
alted holiness. Tliis idea should he held up distinctly to view. This has been 
one of the considerations that have prompted the author to undertake the pres- 
ent work.’ 

Such are the views which influenced the author to give to the w’orld this me- 
moir of one who had formerly been under his pastoral care, and who appears 
to have well merited the uncoiiiinou affection w'ith which she w*as regarded, 
not only by him, but by all her Christian friends. \\’e agree entirely in the 
author's view's of the importance of exhibiting eminent instances of Christian 
character in all the various walks of life, in order to provoke to emulation those 
xvho are placed in similar circumstances. It is comparatively few' who can 
closely imitate a Pascal, a Newton, or a Hannah More, while thousands may 
aspire to resemble the humble but ardent piety of this interesting young lady. 
While we recognize, however, the importance of the principle laid down by the 
author, we should still hesitate so to apply it, as to make the length of me- 
moirs in the inverse ratio of the intellectual accomplishments of their subjects. 
'J'he work, as it ajipenrs to ns, is spun out somewhat beyond the strength of 
the material, and we think the author would have conferred an additional flivor 
upon his readers, had he condensed his book into one half its present size. 

An Essay on the Influence of Tobacco upon Life and 
Health. Ily R. I). Mussey, M.l)., Professor of Anatomy and Surgery ,&c. 
&c. Poston : Perkins & Marvin, 1836. 18mo. pp. 48. 

We respectfully recommend this Essay to that unfortunate class of our fellow 
^ citiz^a who have inadvertently acquired a habit of using this noxious and dis- 
gusting plant. If they labor to have in all things * consciences void of oflence,’ 
W'e think they cannot lay aside this appeal to their moral sense, without laying 
aside, at the same time, and forever, the use of this baleful article. A consci- 
entious man will only need to he informed, on such authority as is here exhib- 
ited, that the use of this drug is at all times injurious, and that no danger at- 
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tends the relinquishinent of the habit, to understand fuli v his duty in the prem- 
ises. If any smoker, or sniitf taiker, or ehewer, shall, nHer reading this work, 
continue his sinful indulgence, wo hope that he will be very cautious not to 
wound, by severe censures, the feelings of his brethren who indulge in the use 
of alcoholic licpiors, reiuenibering that they arc all of one family, and ought not 
to fall out with each other l»y the way. 

Thk Restorationist, VoI. 1. Xo. 1. Paul Dean, Resident Tditor. 
Charles Hudson, \Villiuiu Morse, Adin Rallou, Edwin M. intone, Corresjwmd- 
iug Editors. Boston : January 1837. 

Most of our renders are doubtless aware, that, among those who profess the 
doctrine of rniversal Salvation, there are found two very distinct cla.ss«‘a, one 
known in this country, and in Great Britain, by the general name of I’niversal- 
isls, the other usually deiioiniiuiled Jiestoralionisls. It is by the latter of these 
tw’O classes, that the periodical now before us is supported. It is a monthly 
Magazine, of 16 royal octavo pages, and consists of a compilation from a week- 
ly paper published by members of the .same deiioiniiiation. The distinguish- 
ing characteristic of this Magazine, and of the denominutioii by whom it is 
maintained, is, a belief in tin: final restitution, in a future st:it«',of all such as shall 
leave this world in a state of impenitence. It is understood tluit, among tlui 
German divines of the present day, not a few' are found embracing, with more 
or less contidence, the peculiar tenets of this sect. 

I ENT I Ku: ANO LiTF.KAKY Joi'IlNAL, for tlu* Diirusioil of rs«*flll 
Knowledge, Vol. I, Xo. I. January 1837. Boston: l.ight & Stearns. .Sno. 
PP 

This is a semi-monthly periodical, intended a.s a continuation of the Srienti^ 
fic Tracts^ w'hich have been published for some years past in this city, 'flie 
appearance of the number now before ns is uncomiiionly neat, and its contentN 
are highly iutere.sting. 

The Library or Health, and Teacher on the Human ('un.stitnlion. 
William A. .Alcott, Editor. Boston : f.ight & Stearns. IS37. 

Cnder tlie above title, the popiilaraiid indefatigahh* editor has now conimen. 
ced the third volume of a work heretofore known hy the title of the * Moral 
Reformer.’ W'e have rea<l the work regularly from its cofimiencemeiit, and 
are glad of an opportunity to hear our testiiiioiiy to the general ability and sound 
discretion with which it has been conducted. 

Amrricax .Annals or Education and Instruction. Conducted 
by William A, Alcott. Willinin Womlhrulgi;, Foreign Efiitiir. Boston ; 
Otis, Broaders & f.’o. Vol. VII, Xo. I. Jntiiiury 1837. 

From the preface to the pre.senl volume of this valuable periodical, we are 
happy to learn, that the continuance of the work * is secured, so far as it cun 
be hy a solid coiiitiierciul basis, and by the number and activity of its support- 
ers.* Under the joint conduct of its present editors, we anticipate for the An- 
nals an increasing degree of interest, and a still more extended circulation. 
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The Mih 91 onary Hekald. Vol. XXXill, No. I. January 1837. 
Boston : Crocker & Brewster. 

VVe learn with pleasure that the circulation of this work is constantly increa^ 
sing. As the oHicial organ of the American Board for Foreign Missions, its 
pages contain a greater amount, us well as a richer variety of original articles 
in relati(»ii to Christian edbrts for evangelizing the heathen world, than are to be 
found in any other pubiicution. 

Thk Doctrine and Discipline ok Human Culture. By A. 
Bronson Alcott. Boston : James Muiiroe & Co. 1836. 12mo. pp. 27. 

This small pamphlet we have perused, and re-perused, in the vain hope of 
so far possessing ourselves of the views of the author, as to be able to give our 
readers some intelligible account of them. That his sentiments on many sub- 
jects arc to some extent peculiar, and that they are especially so in regard to 
the early character of children, is indeed obvious, but such is the peculiarity of 
the language in which his ideas are clothed, that we despair of doing them ad- 
equate justice by any analysis which we could present. He appears, so far as 
we are able to apprehend his views of the nature of children, before they have 
been corrupted by education, to consider them as Deity itself manifested in the 
flesh, and though he laments over the fall of so many pure spirits, who origi- 
nally possessed the same character as Jesus, he consoles himself that they 
will all he restored to perfection, either in the present or in a future state. 

When, however, we attempt to advance beyond these fundamental princi- 
ples, we become involved in a labyrinth, from which we labor in vain to extri- 
cate ourselves. There is, moreover, an oracular gravity as well as unintelli- 
gibility, which, were not the subject a serious one, would convulse with laugh- 
ter the most inflexible muscles. Swift’s Song by a person of quality, and the 
imitiition of liuura Matilda, in the Rejected Addresses, are clear and connected 
discourses, in comparison with much of this pamphlet, so far, at least, as it is 
vouchsafed to ns to apprehend its import. We give, as a fair sample of its 
general style, the following passage, descriptive of what the author calls the 
* Idea of (Jeniiis.’ 

Cietiius is but the free and harmonious play of all the faculties of a human 
being. It is a Man possessing his Idea and working with it. It is the Whole 
Man — the central Will — working worthily, subordinating all else to itself ; and 
reaching its end by the simplest and readiest means. It is human nature ris- 
ing superior to things and events, and transfiguring these into the image of its 
own Spiritual Ideal. Jt is the Spirit working in its own way, through its own 
organs and instruments, and on its own materials. It is the Inspiration of all 
the faculties of a Man by a life conformed to his Idea. It is not indebted to 
others for its manifestation. It draws its life from within. It is self-subsistent. 

’ It fdlfds on Holiness ; lives in the open vbion of Truth ; enrobes itself in the 
light of Beauty ; and bathes its powers in the fount of Temperance. It aspires 
after the Perfect. It loves Freedom. It dwells in Unity. All men have it, 
yet it does not appear in all men. It is obscured by ignorance ; quenched by 
evil ; discipline does not reach it ; nor opportunity cherish it. Yet there it Is 
— an original, indestructible element of every spirit ; and sooner or later, in 
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this corporeal, or in the spiritual era — at some period of the Sours develop- 
ment — it shall be tempted forth, and assort its claims in the life of the Spirit. 
It is the province of education to wake it, and discipline it into the perfection 
which is iu end, and for which it ever thirsts. Yet (ieiiius alone cun wake it. 
Genius alone inspire it. It coinos not at the incantation of mere talent. It 
respects itself. It is strange to all save its kind. It shrinks from vulgar gaze, 
and lives in its own world. None but the eye of (leniiis can discern it, and it 
obeys the cull of none else. 

We add only one passage more, and this we find headed * Self-.Vppreheii- 
sion.’ 

Man's Illusion is to subdue Nature ; to hold dominion over his own llody ; 
and use both these, and the ministries of Life, for the growth, renewal, ami 
perfection of his lleing. As did Jesus, he must overcome the World, by pass- 
ing through its temptations, and vanquishing the Tempter, lint before he shall 
attain this mastery he must apprehend himself. In hi.s Nature is wru|*t up the 
problem of all Po%ver reduced to a simple unity. The knowledge of his own 
being includes, in its endless circuit, the Alphabet of all else. It is a I'lii' 
verse, wherein all else is imaged. God — Nature — are the extremes, of which 
he is the middle term, and through his Being How these mighty Forces, if, {K*r- 
chance, hesliall stay them us they pass over his ( ’onsciousness,appreliend llieir 
signihcaiic.'/ — their use — and then cotiformitig his being to the otw ; he shall 
again conform the other to himself. 

Nancy Le Baron. Founded on fact. Boston : William i?. Dainrell. 
New York : John S. Taylor. 1837. 1 81110 . pp. 89. 

Tills little W'ork constitutes No. 1 3 of the .series of inimitable Temper- 
ance Tales which Iwve Issued from the same pen. We ran scarcely .sup|M)se 
any one of our readers unacquainted with these tales, but should such an one 
still be found, we almost envy him the pleasure, which he Is to enjoy from their 
perusal. The tale now before us, scarcely >ield*« in intcre.^t to any of its pre- 
decessors, and its peculiar mural is such, as, we hopr*, will prove beneficial to 
thousands of its fair readers. 

We liave heard it objected to these tales, that, hy holding up to public scorn 
the character of rum-selling professors, there was danger that religion itself 
would be brought into contempt. So long, however, as any professor sluill 
continue to unite in himself elements of character so incongruous, he can iievtfr 
complain tluit he Is held up as n beacon to others. We trust that the day is 
not far dntant, when our churches will all he purified from such a stain, and 
that riiiii-sctling deacons, and bibic-sclling distillers, will bo alike unknown, 
except in the record of bv-gone days. 
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EXTRACTS 

PROM AN UNPUBLISHED JOURNAL OF A TRAVELLER IN 
SWITZERLAND. 

Lucerne, Sept. 1. 

Tt was our intention to make the remainder of our tour in 
Switzerland principally on foot, as some of the most interes- 
ting mountain scenery is hardly accessible otherwise. Ac- 
cordingly we sent our trunks to Berne by the ‘ postwagon, ’ 
there to await our arrival. Our next object was, to procure 
a boat, to take us across the lake to the fool of the Righi. 
We j)asscd from Lucerne to Weggis, a distance of two leagues, 
whicli were accomplished by two rowers in about two hours. 
The sail was delightful. The day was fine, and the water per- 
fectly smooth and transparent, reflecting the varied scenery 
around, and the color of the sky. The shores exhibit every 
variety of surface and aspect, the level and fertile plain, the 
gently sloping hill, and the abrupt and lofty mountain. The 
lake is very irregular in its form, and rarely exceeds a league 
in breadth, so that every moment as you advance, new points 
of view are disclosed, and new objects of interest discovered. 
The scenery of this lake is finer than that of any other which 
we^aw in Switzerland. Its banks are not indeed covered ivith 
towns and villages, and adorned with rich and cultivated fields. 
It owes its attraction rather to the absence of art, and to the 
wild and magnificent natural objects which environ it. There 
is an inexhaustible variety in tlie views which it presents, and 
9 
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the grand and the beautiful are perhaps no where more strik- 
ingly intermingled and eonirasied with eac'h other. 

The Kighi is an insulated mountain about twenty-five miles 
in cireuit at its base, and rising to tlie height of 0*400 feet. 
Its northern and western sides an* almost perpendieular, the 
others rise more gradually from the lake*. It furnishes, in 
summer, pasturage for a great number of eattle, and eontains 
150 chalets (summer cottages,) for the residence of their keep- 
ers. The ascent of the mountain rcipiires about three hour<, 
and is quite laborious. The path, though steep, is passable 
by horses, and ladies usually ascend in that way. .lust before 
reaching the summit, the path conducts to the northern side 
of the mountain, w hich is perpendicular, and 40*40 feet in lu*ii:ht. 
We lay upon the brink of this frightful precipice, and carefully 
advancing our heads beyond it, looked down with ind(*scriha- 
ble emotions on the various scenery at its base. 'Fin* si'iisation, 
though mingled with admiration and di*liu;ht, was yet awful, 
and could not long he endured. Proceeding along this brink, 
W'c soon rea(*hed tlie summit where a |)rospect of unrivalled 
magnificence and beauty bursts suddenly upon the view, far 
exceeding any w e had ever seen. In the centre of Sw ity.t*rland, 
you look down, as it were, upon the whole of it at once. A 
vast panorama is spread before the eye, reaching, on the 
northeast, to tin* mountains of the.lura; westward, to iliose 
of the Canton of Perne, while southward and (‘astward, it 
is hound<‘d by the chain of the Alps. Within this im- 
mense circuit, compri<iie 4 lo cantons, is seen every vari(*ty 
of scfMiery. Fourt<M;n lakes lie bef(»re the spectator glistening 
in the sun like plates of burnished silver, and surrounded with 
towns and village<. To the north and west, sirt'tches a rich 
and variegatcnl country, hill and vale, villatce and forests, lake 
and river. Turning around, yon s<!e Ix low' you tlie lake of 
Luc(‘rne, appearing at this eh*vation of a beautiful green, — 
above if, the pr<*ci|)itcins hills whicli em lose it, and lieyond, the 
dl-^tant Al[)s tow<‘ring in majt‘<ty and cover(‘d with eternal snow. 
The mind striv».'- in vain to take in the whole sc(*n<* at once, 
and it is only after lla; first strong emotions of surpri/e and 
pleasure are over, that, liy exaiiiining its d(?tails, \\a rpaliz<\ 
soiiujlhing of its extent and magnificence. An exccdh'ul inn 
is kept on the huunnit, and we found at the well spread supper- 
tabic about thirty travelli.Ts, who, like ourselv(?s, had come up to 
spend the night. ^Ve hoped to see the sun rise brightly the 
following day, as we werelohl that the view was most intere.st- 
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ing in a clear morning. In this we were disappointed. The 
rnoiintain was enveloped in fog, and we therefore prepared for 
an early descent on the eastern side. 

Arriving at the foot of the Righi we found ourselves on the site 
of what w as once the village of Goldau, whicli, wilh four otlier vil^ 
lages, w as destroyed by a slide of the llossberg, in 1800. This 
mountain, like the Rigid, is composed of breccia^ loosely aggre- 
gated by a sort of cement. During the inonihs of July and An- 
gust of iliis year an unusual quantity of rain had fallen, and the 1 st 
and 2d of September it had rained without ceasing. Jn the 
morning of the latter day, a noise was heard to proceed from 
the mountain, but it excited no special attention. But about 
five o’clock P. M. an immense mass from a projection of the 
Rossberg, called the (jnyperspitz, several thousand feet high, 
suddcidy detached itself, and fell with a tremendous crash 
upon the valley of Goldau. This mass was about a Ic'ague in 
length, more than a thousand feet broad, and a hundred feet 
thick. In five minutes the work of desolation was completed. 
The beautiful and fertile valleys of Goldau and BusiiiLdien were 
covered for more than three miles square witli confused mas-^ 
SOS of rock, in many places, one or tw o hundred feet in height. 
The villages of (ioldau, Businghen, Ober Rheten, [’liter Rhe- 
ten and Lowerz were wholly or partially destroyed ; a large 
jiortion of the lake of Lowerz was filled uj), and several hun- 
dred human beings in an instant precipitated into eternity. 
Four hundred and thirty-three of the inhabitants of this valley 
perished, with sixteen residents in other parts of the canton, 
and eight travellers. Of some of the last a pathetic account 
was related to us. A gentleman from a distant canton, just 
married, and travelling witli his w ife and sister, w as jiassing this 
valley at tliii time of the occurrence. Wliile tlio carriage was 
ascending a hill, he walked forward, and hearing the crash, 
turned round only to behold his carriage and horses with his 
beloved friends instantly disajipear from his sight under the 
mighty mass, wliile he stood at a little distance unhurt, though 
petrified w ith consternation and horror. This scene of desola- 
tion remains to this day. Here and there among the rocks are 
seen the decaying tops of houses ; the spire of a church is also 
Visible, the body of which w as crushed. No attempt has been 
made to rebuild the villages, or remove the rocks, except so far 
as to repair the road, which was covered, and which now, for 
* some distance, traverses the rough surhice of the ruins. 

Passing the villages of Ybach and Ingelbol, we arrived eaily 
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in tlie afternoon at Brunnen, where we procured a boat to cross 
the lake to Fliielcn, a distance of three leagues. With a fair 
wind, we had a fine run across, almost without the aid of 
oars. The shores of this part of the lake are as interesting 
from their historical associations, as from their hold and 
majestic scenery. On the right, is the little plain of (Jrutli, 
where the three deliverers ofthcir country, Werner Haiifl’acher, 
Walter Furst, and Arnold Ander Halden, met and took a solemn 
oatli to break the chains of slavery and expel the Austrian 
tyrants from their land. There they concerted their measures 
till, on the 17th of November lo()7, each accompanied by ten 
chosen and faithful associates from their respective cantons, 
they formed a solemn union to support each other, and to fight 
till death for liberty. The 1st of January following, the plan 
was executed, the castles of the governors were burnt, the 
governors themselves were seized and conducted to the frontier, 
where they were compelled to swear never a^aiii to enter the 
territory. Such was tin? oriiiiin of the Ilelv(.’iic confederation, 
which at first included only the cantons of I ’ri, Schwytz, and 
Unterwald. On the JJd of .lune IJIJ, the inhabitants of these 
cantons met tit Oruili, and renewed and confirmeil tlnur alliance. 

A league and a half farther up the lake, on the left bank, is 
Tcll’s chapel, at the foot of Mfuint Achsenberg. ft is built 
on a rock, projecting into the water, uj)on which Willijun 
Tell leaped from the boat in which the intamous (leshn* was 
conveying him a jirisoner to Kusnachl. A violent storm hav- 
ing arisen, obliged (Jesler, who knew the nautical skill of 
Tell, to intrust to him the helm for his own jueservation. 
Tell, freed from his fetters, steered the boat to this rock, 
and leaping ashore, escaped into the mountains. By foot- 
paths, with which ho was familiar, he made his way around 
the lake to the vicinity of Kusnacht, where l^e waylaid and 
shot Gesler, and thus <lelivered his country from his tyranny. 
Thirty-one years after the death of Tell, this chapel was 
erected as a monument of his glory, ft is a small building, 
open towards the water. Its walls are covtued with paint- 
ings representing difl’erent parts of his history, and every year 

mass is .said in it in honor of his memory. • 

¥ 

A walk of 1 1-2 miles brought us to Altorf, the capital 
of the canton of Uri, situated in a valley surrounded by very 
high mountains. The council of the canton wjis in session 
here. The members were distinguished by a cloak composed 
half of yellow and half of black cloth, divided longitudinally 
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like the dress of a felon in our state-prison. In the centre 
of the town, is a tower on the spot where stood the lime-tree, 
under which Tell’s son was placed with an apple on his head, 
to be shot at by his father at the command of Gesler. A foun- 
tain with a statue of Tell marks the spot where he stood to shoot. 

We j)ursued our route up the Reuss, amid scenery whose 
wild grandeur can only be understood by being seen. The 
valley is narrow and winding, overhung by mountains of every 
form and aspect, and disclosing new appearances at every step. 
At one time, you walk fearfully under a perpendicular preci- 
pice many thousand feet in height, and seeming ready to fall 
and crush you ; soon the valley expands, and a beautiful am- 
phitheatre opens before you ; around, tlie verdure and the fruits 
of summer, above, glaciers and eternal frost and snow. Not 
far from Altorf, we passed Burglen, the native place of William 
Tell, to whose memory a chapel is dedicated here, on the spot 
where he lived, with his exploits painted on its walls, and an in- 
scri|)tion calling him the deliverer of his country and the founder 
of the republic. 

As we advanced, the valley gradually narrowed, the ascent 
became steeper, and the mountains more bold and bare. The 
scenery at the Devil’s Bridge, is of the wildest and most savage 
character. 'I'his bridge is an arch over the Reuss, which, im- 
mediately under it, falls 300 feet, with a deafening noise. Na- 
ked mountains of rock, towering almost perpendicularly to the 
sky, the road constructed on their side, alike overlooking and 
overlooked by the precipice, the bridge air hung, and the wa- 
ters roaring above and beneath it, give to the scene a cast of 
awful grandeur and sublimity. A little farther on, the moun- 
tains meet so closely that no passage for the road could be 
eflected, except by perforating the solid rock with a gallery or 
tunnel 200 feet in length by 12 in breadth and height. On emer- 
ging from this gloomy vault,the scene is suddenly and surprisingly 
changed. An extensive, level and verdant valley stretches 
before you, fidorned with several villages. I never reali/x'd so 
strongly the cflect of contrast — it was an unexpected and in- 
stant transition from nature in her surliest and gloomiest aspect to 
smiles and beauty. Tliis valley is 4750 feet above the sea, and 
is 3 leagues long and 1-4 of a league broad. From it extend 
six sm^ler valleys, through which as many streams flow and 
fall into the Ikntss. 

The road which we litid pursued, passes over Mt. St. Goth- 
ard into Italy, At Hospital, we left this read, and entered a 
9 ^ 
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foot-path running along a branch of ilie Reiiss through a wild 
and desolate region. Wc rapidly ascended, our course sur- 
rounded by lolly mountains. On our left, was the chain of St. 
Gothard, some of whose summits are 10,700 feet high, and 
covered on their northern declivities with beatitiful glaciers. 
On the right rose in solitary grandeur the Gallenstock 11,700 
feet in height, while before us, the Furca sjiread a long and 
weary height to be surmounted. When we reached its top, 
(8300 feet above the sea) we were amply repaid by one glance 
at the splendid glacier of the Rhone beyond it. (ilaciers are 
composed of a mixture of snow and ice, and were originally 
formed by vast accumulations of snow, partially melting, and 
then consolidated by freezing, lint once formed, they never 
disappear. Successive winters add to their surface, while the 
succeeding summers diminish them again ; hut tin* ma<is rc'inains 
as lasting as the earth, 'riiev usually occupy valleys and ra- 
vines in the mountains, more commonly those whic h have a 
northern elevation. They are from loi) to fiOO fec‘t in dc'pth, 
and frequently extend Ih or mile'; in length. Someiinu's 
their surface is smooth and resjdendent, hut generally it is bro- 
ken and irregular, full of immense fi-;sures and cavities, and oc- 
casionally adornetl willi lowers and pinnacles of the most fan- 
tastic appearaiu e. "J'Ihw frequently descend in the sunnn<*r a 
short distance, pu-hing before them every ohsta<‘le, and thus 
gradually extending towards the lower j>arl of the valleys. 
The glacier of the lihomi is so called, because from its lower 
extremity flows a little strc*am, the origin c»f that noble river. 
It is one of the large=;t and fmr*st glaciers in th<* .'\lj)s, and pre- 
sented to us a novel and inosi interesting sight. Our lirst con- 
ceptions of its extent or its distance, wtnt* vitv inadeipiale. 
The path descended along iis south(*rn side, and as we ap- 
proached it seemed to expand and to rise, till, on f-oming to 
its foot, wc realized in some measure its magnitude. hen 
illuminated by the sun, esj)ecially if the ))art oiiserved he be- 
tween the spectator and that luminary, it exhibits a sj>londid 
appearance. 

Leaving the vall(?y of the Rhone, which hero commenc(*s, 
we began the ascent c)f the (Irimst*!. 'J'his wc found more la- 
borious than anything we had before attempted, '^^fhe mountain 
is almost perpendicular, and we could advance only l)y slowly 
winding up its side, holding on to ev(*ry tuft of grass or shnd) 
which W'e could reach. There was really danger of falling, 
and a fall would have been irretrievable. The height of the 
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passage is more than seven thousand feet. It presents a mag- 
nificent view of the surrounding mountains. The descent is 
very steep and rocky — about half a league from the top, and a 
thousand feet lower we came to the Hospice of the Grimsel, 
once the residence of monks, but now kept as an inn. This 
hospice is a solitary building, of very ordinary appearance, in 
tlie midst of the most bold, romantic, and almost frightful sce- 
nery that we have seen. On every side high mountains rise 
abru])tly many thousand feet, presenting to the eye immense 
masses of naked rock aggregated in every variety of form. 
Scarcely a green thing is visible in any direction. The sensa- 
tions wliicli I experienced on viewing this scene were the stron- 
gest and deepest lever felt from contemplating natural scenery. 
The extent and vastness of the objects, their barrenness and 
desolation, the loveliness and gloom affect the mind with deep 
emotion, and cause the soul instinctively to shrink back upon itself, 
to feel its insignificance, and its weakness, and to throw itself on 
the mercy and protection of Him, who by a word spoke into 
existence these ‘ everlasting hills, ’ and at whose presence they 
will melt like wax. The mind can hardly tire in surveying the 
beauties of a rich and varied landscape; but the grandeur, I had 
almost said the horror of a scene like this, oppresses the facul- 
ties ; it soon becomes painful, and casts a gloom and sadness 
over the soul. How sweet in such circumstances to feel that 
these wild and dreary regions are a part of the creation of our 
Father in Heaven — that Itere we are not separated from his 
care and protection, and that, when these ‘mountains shall de- 
))art and these hills be removed, bis kindness will not depart 
from us, nor tlic covenant of his peace be removed. ^ ^ * 


THE RING-LEADER. 

Ai.TifouoH \vp. know nothing respecting the nnthor of the following narrative, 
recently published hy the American Tract Society, we recognize, in the inter- 
esting character which he has delineated, one to whom we were most tenderly 
attached while ho lived, whoso early education was committed to our care, 
and who, though dead, is still held in most aflectionatc remembrance. The 
facta stated in the narrative we know* to be true, and are witnesses that the no- 
ble traits in the character of S C are in no respect overdrawn. Ed. 

It is well known to those who are acquainted with college, 

that a Ring-leader is regularly chosen from each senior class. 
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There are some little formalities on the occasion, such as a 
short speech, and the presentation of a club, which has been 
handed down through successive generations, and which is the 
badge of his official station. 

The selection of a King-leader is made with a view to strength 
and muscular activity, and has no paiticulnr reference to schol- 
arship or genius. It sometimes happens that the choice — as in 
the case of which I shall speak — falls on one who possesses a hap- 
py combination of both mental and bodily vigor. It is expec- 
ted that the King-leader will head his fellow-students in any 
affray, offensive or defensive, in which their honor or persons 
may be in danger. 

I make these remarks merely to introduce S C , 

who was unanimously chosen to the above oflice by the sulfra- 
ges of his class-mates. Never was there a more poj)ular selec- 
tion. One would not imagine, at first sight, that so much 
muscular power dwelt in such a frame. He was rather above 
the middle size, thin, and very erect, his head thrown so far 
back as almost to be out of the line of his body ; and his gait 
was characterized by a remarkable boldness and iVeiHiom. His 
countenance bespoke his character. It was open as the day. 
It seemed to beam uiih courage and generosity- 'I'lie light of 
genius was visible also in his small but piercing eve, wliich har- 
monized perfectly with a fine atpiiline nose, i^ucii was S 

C in person, as 1 first knewliim. 

As to his mind, it was like his form, partenking both of strength 
and freedom. He was a good scholar, without any great ellbrl ; 
for he had a singular (piickness of perception, and more than 
common genius. The book which he read most was Sbak- 
speare ; and his principal study seemed to be tin* human mind 
and heart, as developed in himself and others. He had a style 
of manners peculiarly his own : all was nature, but it was nature 
on a cliivalrous and generous scale. He was as incapable of 
meanness as any liuinan b(*ing 1 ever saw. He loved soci(?ty, 
and w«as the centre of attraction in every circle. Hiit In? wa.s 
accustomed also to solitude ; and seemed fond of roaming alone 
in the still deep w oods, conversing with his own rellections, 
and gathering images and ideas fresh from the store-house of na- 
ture. He had a soul whose emotions were deej) — intensely 
deep. Indeed no ordinary mind could fully .sympathise with 
liis. On a suhject which interested liini, he would launch forth 
in strains the most energetic and clcxpient, until every mtisric 
w otdd speak, and his beaming, often tearful eye, would tell you 
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what was passing within. He was, in fact, the idol of his class. 
If any felt envy, it was not towards him. All conceded to his 
fine muscular proportions of body and mind. It should be sta- 
ted, however, that S C was not so remarkable for a 

talent at fine writing as for an eloquent style of conversation. 
His soul had too much emotion, and the current of his ideas 
was too impetuous for the deliberation of writing ; but who 
that ever heard him converse was not reminded of the richness 
and copiousness of a .Johnson or a Burke ! 

But was this man a Christian ? Ah, reader, this is a ques- 
tion which the sequel will unfold. He was not at the time I 
am speaking of — no, he w'as apparently the farthest from it. 
Only think of his situation. He knew religion but at a distance, 
and could scarcely catch the outline of her fair proportions. 
His Shakspeare was his bible. His companions were the gay, 
tlie thoughtless, even the scorner of religion. Between him 
and the pious stood a circle of proud-spirited, and, in many in- 
stances, dissipated companions, who echoed every sentiment 
he uttered, and were ready to swear, that as he was tlie stron- 
gest, so also was he the noblest fellow^ they ever knew. See 
whfit an influence girded him about. How’, I may almost ask, 
was it possible for the King-leader to bow at the feet of .Jesus ? 
But with God all things are possible; and let no man despair 
of the conversion of his fellow-man, so long as God holds the 
heart in his hand. 

S C was not forgotten by the pious, if he overlook- 

ed or even despised them. »Said they, ‘What a pity such a 
man and such a mind should be lost to the cause of God !’ ‘O, 
if those native traits were but consecrated to .Fesus, wdiat a 
minister would they embody!’ ‘J^et us pray for him;’ and 
they did sincerely, {uid, as I shall show, eflectually. ‘The 
effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much.’ 
liCt Christians select particular persons as subjects of prayer, 
and persevere until God answ'crs them ; for he ‘that conver- 
telh the sinner from the error of his way shall save a soul from 
death.’ 

It pleased God in the senior year ofS C to visit the 

, collage with the special influences of the Holy Spirit. Well do 
I remember the scene. The whole college inclosure was 
solemn as the threshold of eternity. One and another of the 
pious students w ere seen w eeping and at prayer,until deep feeling, 
religious feeling, as 1 verily believe, pervaded the little church. 
All took knowledge of it, from the president to the lowest 
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member of the institution ; and each was ready to admit that an 
invisible bin powerful intlnonce was stealing over the mind. 
At many a pious student’s door was heard the gentle tap for 
admittance, even at the midnight hour ; and when opened, 
some jioor wanderer presented himself in tears, and begged to 
know what he Jiiust do to be saved ! 'riie number of the con- 
victed multiplied rapidly, and everand anon were seen the eyes 
of a liberated soul glistening with the emotions of new-born 
hope. <), it was a blessed season! Let the infidel deride anti 
call us fanatics : let the formalist pronounce it folly ; but we will 
remember the days of the right hand of the Most High. Kelurn, 
O (iod, and renew these visits of thy mercy! Here were not 
tlie weak-minded to be iluped with what scolfers term the ‘in- 
cantations of tlie priests;' no! Hod was moving on minds of 
a high order — choice spirits, who art? now wielding inllnences 
which are felt in the four ijuarters of the globe. Away, then, 
with that low infidel sneer which says that ‘none but the weak- 
minded are atfeett'd by revivals.’ 

But where was S C all this while Ueadt'r, In* was 

in the hearts and in the prayers of the pious ; but as yt*t he was 
not converted. He saw wiiat was going on. Indt‘ed, how' 
could he fail to see it, for it invaded his own circle; and, smit- 
ten by tin? Spirit ofCJod, some left him and liis gay companitins 

to their mirth. S C was ill at ease. C’onscienci* was 

at work : but tliert* was a despmale strugiile to put it to silence. 
He was more reckless, apparently, than ever. His voic e was 
louder, and hi> feats of streimlh and iigility elicited gnuil ap- 
plause. He sei'ined dc*ti*rmiin*d to stand out against all that wa.s 
serious, and to show that he and his party were not to In? sub- 
dued even by fiod himsc‘lf. But Christians had him in their 
eye. They felt for him, and praycnl for him. '^I'heir dcp(*n- 
dence was on Cod. 'J'ln*y knew that if lliis strong [lillar fc'll, 
the sound of it would '^Iiake tin? wlnde eollegc?. Some, who 
watched him narrowly, discovered in his very elforls against sc*- 
riousness an incipient movement of soul. 'I'hey expresst?d 
tlieir belief. Pravc?r was uneeasinglv made for him. It was 
soon evident that there w as something strange? in his ai>pearanee 
and conduct. He wa-i se en at limes alone and downcast. O 
the struggle w Inch his proud sjiirit iind(?rw eni ! None can know' 
it wlio have not ihemsehes Jell it. ‘ I become a 

Christian! /, who am the Hing-|c*acif?r, the centre of attraction 
to so many gay and careless spirits !’ 7’/ccu, as we may sup- 

pose, would he da.sh the thought away, and brace bim-self anew 
against the impressimi. 
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But the strong man armed was not too strong for God. Con- 
viction, dark and dreadful, did roll in upon that soul. It unman- 
ned him. It made him a child. But, as a last desperate effort at 
concealment, he asked leave of the president to go home. He 
could not state the reason ; it was of a private nature. Leave 
was granted, and the conscience-smitten man is seen taking his 
scat in the carriage which is to convey him to his native village. 
So clandestinely did he go, that the incpiiry was every where, 

‘What has become of S C But none could say 

why he had gone, nor where. 

But who can escape from God ? ‘if we ascend up to heaven, 
He is there ; and if w’c make our bed in hell, behold He is 
there !’ What his thoughts w^cre in the stage-coach none can 
tell. Wo may imagine^ however. Reader, they were proba- 
bly what yours icill be, if you attempt, by change of place, to 

get away from the convictions of the Holy Spirit. S 

C is roused from his reflections by the sight of his home. 

Now’, thought he, I shall be able to shake off these desponding 
thoughts. As the vehicle rolled along the street, his eye fell 
upon a group of his former companions. They were moving 
slowly, as if towards a given point, and he thought their counte- 
nances wore an unusual expression of solemnity. What can 
lliis mean! He stops and incpiires. ‘O,’ said they, ‘there is 
a great revival of religion here ; and we arc going to hear the 
Rev. ■Mr. preach.’ The intelligence went like a thunder- 

bolt to his heart. It seemed as if an angel, as in the case of 
Balaam, stood with a drawn sword athwart his path. His con- 
victions w’orc awfully accumulated. He prostrated himself be- 
fore God, and cried for mercy. His heart melted. He was 
liumhle. The Savior lifted him up ; and soon he began to 
speak the language of a Christian. See liim now', reader, a 
new man. Inkc Saul of Tarsus, he was smitten, and his eyes 
W’erc opened. 

Immediately S C bethought himself of college and 

college-mates. He pre])arcs to return. Another day finds 
him w here he w'as w’ont to be ; but O how’ changed ! Surely, 
as he approached the venerable pile, and those almost enchant- 
, ing grounds, they must have worn a richer hue of loveliness to 
his re-illumined vision. He w'as a man to feel such things ; yes, 
he felt them intensely. 

There w'as, of course, great joy at his return ; but it was 
partially subdued by the unwonted sweetness of his expressivO 
icountenance. The image of Jesus was visible there, and gay 
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companions looked and wondered. He shook them cordially 
by the hand^ and told them he had a story to tell them that 
evening, and they must meet him at a certain hour. All was 
eager expectation. The room was crowded. Ciood and bad 
hurried to the spot. The stillness of death pervaded the as- 
sembly. Every eye was intent, and every car open. Melhinks 
1 can see him rising in (hat assembly with almost angelic ex- 
pression — an expression which told us what was coming. Hut, 
for a moment, the heart was too full ; it would not allow the 
speaker utterance. At length he broke the silence and de- 
clared the whole story from the beginning. Rut who can des- 
cribe it? What language ! It seemed borrowed from the upper 
world. What a countenance! What an cllbct! Jill felt that 
nighty if they never felt before ; and tears came from eyes not 
accustomed to weep. 

From this time forth, the leader in sports became a leader in 
the work of his Master. This noble person — these engaging 
manners — this chivalrous sjnrit — this brilliant genius, were all 

laid at the foot of the cross. The conversion of S C 

was a means, under (iod, of giving new impulse to the reviv;d. 
Many, when they saw his case, said, ‘ Surely this is the finger 
of God.’ Often have I seen him in the recitation-room sur- 
rounded by his fellow-students — with just space enough in the 
centre for him to stand — addressing them in language pointed, 
affecting, and original; pleading with streaming eyes that they 
would repent. Once, after describing, in terms most p(*netra- 
ting, the sufferings of (Mirist, he paused, raised both hands, and 
with an energy peculiar to himself, and in a subdued lone, ex- 
claimed, ‘(’an you look at all this and not feel a generous in- 
dignation at your sins ?’ 

Reader, here is a great change. This man was once far 
from (iod, ns far apparently, as he could gr't from him. \ow 
he is brought nigh. His whole course, for time and for eterni- 
ty, is changed. He is ail absorbed in urging sinners to n'pen- 
tance. He is full of the love of ( -hrist. He wants every one 
to drink at the same fountain, and to rest on the same foiiufla- 
tion. Does not the rpieslion of?cur to you, has this change 
ever passed upon my soul / This wo call conversion — reg(»n- 
cration — the new birth, without which (’hrist has said no man* 
can ‘sec the kirmdom of (iod.’ Here you see it exemplified. 
There is nothing abstract h»Te ; nothing that you cannot per- 
fectly understand. ^ on see what religion did for this unm\ 
and you may hence infer what it must do for you, or you are 
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lost. Have you ever been thus exercised, thus humbled, thus 
changed ? Have you turned, as he did, with full purpose of 
heart, from the world, from wicked companions, and given 
yourself to God? 

Is there not something of reality in religion ? Look at this 
case and say. It is the honest truth which I have related. 
The happy individual is gone to eternity. He died young. 
He had just girded himself for the conflict. He had breathed 
liis vows to (iod in tlie ministry, l)ut he was destined to serve 
his Savior in a higher sphere of action. He went to his re- 
ward with the language of triumph on his lips. 

But how is it with i/ou, my reader ? Have you the same blessed 
hope ? Can you look forward to the same triumphant depart- 
ure? This tract comes to tell you, in the light of the above 
example, what you must, by God’s grace, become, or be for 
ever undone. It comes to ask you if you are not a sinner ! Is 
not thy heart polluted ? and can such a heart go unchanged to 
heaven ? O no — iiothi?ig unclean can ever enter there. It 
must, in a Savior’s blood, be washed from its pollution, or in 
eternity it will bo Milthy still.’ (Jo then, at once, where 

S (’ went, into the dust before (Jod. Fall before 

him and say, ‘Father, 1 have sinned.’ Fly to tlie cross, for 
(Jod will be reconciled no where else. He will meet you in 
peace on Calvary^ but no where else. 


For the Religious Magazine. 

SOBRIETY. 

Sobriety is one of those virtues which prove the healthy state 
of the heart, as a regular pulsation, or a good appetite indicates 
soundness of the bodily system. 

That it is iiKuilcatcd in the scriptures, any one familiar with 
the New Testament can testify. Paul, in his first letter to the 
Thessalonians, says, ‘let us watch and be sobevy^ and Met us, 
\vho are of the day, be sobei\'* In an epistle to Titus, whom 
he aflectionately calls ‘mine own son after the common faith, 
he says, ‘ teach the young women to be sober, ^ Peter, in his 
first general epistle, says, ‘gird up the loins of your mind, be 
sober and again, ‘ Be ye therefore sober and watch unto pray- 
" 10 
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er.’ Tn another passage of PiXwV^ letter to Tiuis, \v(' read, 
^'J'he grace of (loil that hringt»th salvation hath appi'aied to all 
men, teaching ns that denying nnircMlliness and worldly liisK, 
we should live i^oberly^ righleimsly and godly in this present 
world.’ 

That it is a duty to cultivate and chrrish this virtui’, ( aniiot 
bo denied, but as the advantagesarising from it, may ni)i jae- 
sent tluMns*’lves forcibly at first, a considt'ration (d’ them may 
perhaps result in beneficial eli’ects. And first, tin* habit of 
sobriety fits us, in a uu'asure, for e\ery serene in life. If we 
are in ih.e company ef the -^ay, and the frivolous, our j»resei!ci' 
may act as a kind of restraint upiui ihinn ; and thi^ we may 
prevent asad wa^le of time, an e\am|»le weal!)} of imiiatitm, 
and possibly by sonn* we!! liie.cf! remark, leuv(* a lastii.'j; and 
useful impri'ssion on the uiiia’s pf enr emiipauions. Observe;; 

gav circle of vouiii!; jeer-'On th“V are lalkiw^ and laughin:!: 

inerrilv together — a mini-o r i»; tli«' gn^pel joins iluan, and 
every rountenanct? is ehan::ed — evt i} toniim* issii. in. 1),> 
you say theirV*speet for the el^Tzyman eaiwes iImmu tJ) hush 
their mirth so suddenly ? — I irrant it : hm would ilitw r< "peet 
him were he wantimr in sohriety r Ami i- it not desirable for 
all persf)iis to command respect ? .>f j!h dniics of lifo 

need to be performed in a sober franii* of mind. In onr daily 
pursuits, whether of siudy or lab<»r, widiout it' ;nlln» necu we 
can neiilier fix the attfaitinn nor pr^jperly evecuie ( iir aliair-. 
Without it, wt? are wholly unfit for till devotional exeiei'ev. 
Who can retire to liis chamber at niirht, and since; i*l\ and Imn,- 
bly lift u[) his >;pirit in pra\er to <iod, after a da\ . or an e\en- 
ini: of thoughtless mirth ? Who r*an visit the limine of (iod on 
the fiOnPs day, and there call home all his thon.:h(<. and fix 
them on heavenly and divine subjeci-H, who has had, dining die 
week, scarcely a Mcrions f>r a soher thought ? And who will 
pretend to !)f‘ fit to present himself at the bar of (lod, wlnni ln‘ 
is called upon to rendiT up his lastatn onnl, expeeiing a Nf>;ii m 
the right hand of tlie Savior, who has not had a sol)er la’llectimi 
during his wliole life ^ 

Sobriety and cheerfulness are jierfectly consistinit, but the 
latter is very difierent from levity. 'J'lie former is a charac- 
teristic of the wise, the latter, of fools. 


(-LAt'I)IM:. 
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For the Religious Magazine. 

A SCENE AT SEA. 

In .Innc of 1820, llio writer of this article took parssage in a 
packet, from a soiilhcni city for Mew York. It was a lovely 
inorniiis;. A fair wind swept us from the wharf. Fort after 
fort, and island after island were rapidly ))assed as we stretched 
out of the bcautilhl harbor. There was a crowd of passengers. 
Caiely and clieerfniness prevailed ; for our circumstances con- 
'spinul to j)romote it. Some of us, after lontf; absence were 
iiastenini:; toward home, ‘ the place where all endearments meet.’ 
Others wen? on visits of pleasure and relaxation to the hcalih- 
ful scenes of a norlhcru summer. A couple ofleaiiues of dis- 
tance were jaissed. Ihit an Incident, ailecting and painful to 
me at least, occurred. 

In stowini]; away some articles of freidit, the chief male of 
tli(' ship di.scov(*red a slave, wlio had secreted himself in ihe^ 
hole, in hope of esca])o from bondage. He had made the 
iicc(’s.-ary provision for his supjmrt during the passage, in some 
simj)li' articles of food, which, with a couple of blankets which 
he liad provided for his bed, were drawn forth from the dark- 
ness and presented to our sight. 

I looked on this scene with the dee|)est sympathy for the 
man, a slave indeed, but a man. There he stood, of fine form 
and noble features. He appeared about thirty years ol age. 
1 gave liim the appellation, man. »So he was. And tlicn he 
must have had the feelings of human nature. And what must 
have Ix’en the anxifuies of his mind as he laid this plan of es- 
cape? and carrie'd it into execution ? How* strong must have 
bet'll his ('motions, as in the darkness of midnight, he stowed 
himself aw ay in the hole, and made the various arrangements 
nect'ssary to t'seape the observation of all on board ! IIow 
high must have lieen the exultation of hope, as he heard the 
fiistenings of the ship cast off — as he heard the dashing of the 
passing waves, indicating progress toward a land of freedom ! 
What pleasant scenes must have arisen before him, as he 
'thoui^it of steiiping on that distant shore where he should be a 
slave no longer ! J say he was a man, and therefore such emo- 
tions as these must have arisen in his bosom. 

Hut suddenly the fair fabric of his hopes was dashed in pieces. 
The officer’s eye fell upon him. His stern voice called him 
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from his dark retreat. What a sound for his ear ! What an- 
guish for his heart ! The bright visions of his fancy were sud- 
denly overshadowed with terrible darkness. Vou could see 
the emotions of sadness and des|)air on his countenance, as he 
slowly ascended from his place of refuge and <too(l before us. 

There were those of the passengers, who uttered the bitter 
curse upon him, and the still more bitter jest. I heard the 
rude laugh as strains of heart-cutting ridicuh' rang in his ears. 
But all this was most harshly at variance w ith the mournful re- 
ality of the sad scene. 1 could have wept ov(m* the unha[)py 
man. I could not see such delightful hopes, I knew must 
have gladdened his soul, thus cIovimi down without d(*(‘p sym- 
pathy with him. 1 could not see but witli strong (Muotion a 
fellow being, just bursting from the bondage and oppression of 
thirty years, thus cruelly ilirusl back again into tln^ furnace — to 
be for him heated seven-fold. I could not see that cru<hi*d and 
bleeding heart, those withered and e\[)iring liopes, and sulier 
my thoughts to glance at that prospect of gloom, which had so 
suddenly succeeded such blessed e\j)ectati()n. 1 could not do 
this, without heart-felt crief. 1 was hound with him. And [ 
could not hut see, as cl(»arly as the midnight lightning's tlaNh is 
seen, the odious intlucnce of a system, which could make* so 
sad a spectacle fin occasion of enrsO'i or merriment ; w hich 
could steel the heart to insensihiliiy wltcii so powerful an ap- 
peal was made to its symjmtbies. 

By the captain’s order the ship was hove to, and a signal was 
soon flying to recall the pilot-hoal which had just left ns. In 
an hour the unhappy slave was on liis way hack to his master. 
But before the flight of another hour he w as in the eternal w orld ? 
Ilather than fall into the hands of men, Ix^ chose to ‘ fall into 
the hands of tlie living God.’ He threw himself into the sea 
and was seen no more ! Simon. 


CHRISTIAN SELF-DENIAL. 

We are not quite sure that even our most eonsrierilious readers will bo prepared 
full}' to adopt ail the sentimorits contained in the following article. 'I'ho sub- 
ject is no doubt attended with real ditlicultie.s, but most of tbeni would probatdy 
vanish, were men governed, in all re.ipfr.ts, by supreme love to their Savi«»r. It 
is evidently the intention of tho author to illustrate the necessity of self-deniu) 
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for Chri.st’s sake. From our knowledge of hi.s personal character and habits, 
we can venture to assert, that on tliis subject his preaching and practice in a 
good measure agree ; a praise which it is not always our good fortune, in this 
world, to be able to bestow. Ed. 

Suppose the Savior of mankind were nowon earth performing 
the same divine mission that he performed 1800 years ago ;his 
habits, dress, society, &c. all indicating the same comparative 
indigence. 

Suppose also, that in going about to do good, as formerly, 
he should frequently visit Iloston ; and at night retire to some 
neighboring town or village to lodge, as he then did to Bethany. 
Supj)ose, moreover, that as 1 profess to be one of his friends 
and admirers, he should condescend to visit my dwelling. 

lie arrives at my gate just at evening; the ‘ twelve ’ and 
many others l)eing with him. On their arrival, I invite them in. 
The multitude after thronging around the door a short time dis- 
perse to their homes or elsewhere. 

My house is a wooden tenement, but is built in good modem 
— that is fashionable style ; corresponding with the other fash- 
ionabl(3 houses in the neighborhood, ft has tw^o large stories, 
l)eside.s a basement, several spacious rooms, some of wliicli are 
25 by 18 or 20 feet in extent, and lOhigli ; besides chambers, 
.sleeping-rooms, &c. in proportion ; and the whole is ‘well fur- 
nished.’ 

Well, my illustrious visitors are seated in my largest and 
best room. It is furnished with chairs at $75 a set ; couches 
at $150 a pair ; mirrors at each ; and the floor is carpeted 
at an expense of 8»B50. The walls arc hung with 

pictures and i)aintings w hich cost $500 to $G00, and w e have 
$500 worth of plate. The rest of the house, and its fur- 
niture — l)iireaus, tables, chairs, wardrobes, bedsteads, &c. are 
in due proportion. The house and garden cost me $8,000; 
the furniture $0,500. 

My watch cost me $150 ; my lady’s watch $100; and the 
extras of her w^ardrobe $100 or $500 more. Our family con- 
sists of myself and wife, and two children ; a nursery and cham- 
bcr-n)iud ; a cook ; and a hired man. 

While the compiiny remain, these general facts in relation 
to my style of living gradually come to their know ledge ; in addi- 
tion to w hich my butcher calls with his bill, among the items of 
which arc many a large and choice piece of lamb, veal, pig, 
venison and bed ; and many a dozen of fat poultry. Tlie par- 
10 * 
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ish collector also conies in, to ask for niy proportion of a tax 
to raise money to build a large meeting house for a small parish, 
at an expense of $12,000. 

•Vow I have long since made a public profession of love for 
the Savior ; and nobody, perhaps, unless it be he, doubts my 
sincerity. I profess to be his servnui and disei))le ; and to 
open my house to him and to sit at his feet, to receive, on all 
points, his most blessed instructions. 

After much conversation on many important topics, suppose 
he should begin to expostulate with me in a frieiully manner in 
regard to my fashionable hut expensive style of living ; iiupiiring 
how it is that as his disciple and follower, I can hold up iny 
head, look him boldly in the face, and have my conscience per- 
fectly at ease, while I am pursuing this course; and wheilier 
1 can reconcile it with one of his leading principl(*s, viz : that 
whosoever forsakes not all that he has, ami lakes up his cross, 
cannot be his discij>le. Suppose, I say, he should do all tliis, 
what will be my reply. 

Sliall 1 not be likely to say, ‘Lord thou knowest all ihiuL^s, 
thou knowest that large rooms, large churches, proimUe. 
health and happiness ; thou knowest that good furniture and 
good clothing arc cheaper in the end than thost? wim h are of 
an inferior quality ; and that a few choice hits from the market 
now and then, in a family, are indispensahle ; and that as to 
hired help, I g<n along with as little as my neighhors in llie 
same circumstances.’ 

What will he his prohahle reply to all this ? \\’ill he not 
say, • \ es, my son, I very well know that imu:h of wijat you 
say is true. Lcirge rooms and miicli space are in(h (*d a> fa\(>i a- 
ble to health, as suflicient clotliiiig and a due supply of uhole- 
sonui food. And as to the rest — the costly fin nil uk' and 
ciotiiiiig, and the hired ludp — why the* laws of llie common- 
wealth no doubt permit you to pos>ess iIkmii. 

‘ But it is aNo true, my son, ihiit every thing which is con- 
ducive* to the comfort, iH*allh, and happiness, of yon and your 
family, would l)e (’qiially so to my health and happiness, ami to 
the comfort and happiness of my followers. Vc*t it often hap- 
pens that we have not where to lay fJiir lieatls ; and so far are 
we from having all of wliut you call cfmrr«if!«cc.»-lhat sehUjiii 
have nrecssaries. We think oiirscdtes fortunate, if we can sleep 
oil a good floor, instead of (Inriirliing all night in the dew. W e 
are happy if we can gel one or two changes of rlt?anly raiim*nl 
in a week ; and one or two meals of good wholesome uideaveii- 
cd bread in a day.^ 
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Here I interrupt him by saying that all men are not called 
to the same course of conduct with him and his apostles ; that 
there must be fixed and permanent society. That it seems as 
clearly my duty to remain at home, as that of him and his apos- 
tles to go abroad. That taking for granted that it is my duty 
to stay at home, there is no reason why I should not consult 
health in all my domestic arrangements. That my being com- 
fortably and healthfully situated will not render him and the 
twelve less so, nor my retrenchment or self-denial afford them 
any relief. That even /ic is indebted to my ample provision, 
in regard to space, furniture, &c. for his present accommoda- 
tions ; and that without my large room, elegant couches, and 
abundant help in the family, instead of sitting here, he and his 
followers might be compelled to sit on wooden chairs, or a com- 
mon settee, and content themselves with bread and milk or some 
similar and ecjually vulgar dish for their supj)ers. That my 
conduct is the less open to blame from the consideration that 
I do not by any means exhaust my income on myself and fami- 
ly, hut contribute largely to the streams of public associated be- 
nevolence. The Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, the Home Alissionary Society, the Fducalion Society; 
and v'arious otlier benevolent societies, can, if they will, attest 
the truth of my statement. 

To all this, in his usual mild and gentle, but firm manner, he 
rej)lies : ‘ How convenient it is for you, my son, that in crea- 
ting you 1 gave you reason ; — that wonderful faculty by means 
of which you can invent at least a plausible pretext for whatev- 
er your perverse inclination promj)ts you to do. You find it 
hard to take up your cross, in the way that Peter and some of 
my other apostles do, and leave your family to shift almost 
wholly for themselves ; so you contrive to defend, as well as 
you can, your conduct in staying at home. Suppose these my 
apostles should make the same apology, and take the same 
course ; and sui)|)osc in fact that every body should do so. 
How then couhl 1 ever spread my gospel through the earth by 
human agency ? Hut might they not all make the same excuse 
for staying at home with their families and friends which you 
do May, might they not do it with a much better grace, 
since your family, in case of your absence, would have not only 
the means of subsistence, but many comforts, while some of 
theirs are in the very depths of poverty ? 

‘ Hut waving for the present all this, my son, and taking it 
for granted that you have a right to remain at home, let us con- 
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skier, for a nioment, your charities while hero. You coiitribule 
largely, you say, to works of |)ublic henevolencc. Ves, you 
do. Ilut where are your private charities ? When do you 
perforin a single aet upon the prin(*i|)le of not letting your left 
hand know what your ri^ht hand doeth ? ^'ou i^iv e from your 
surplus income, alter spending lari;e Minis on your family, not 
only for necessaries and conveniences, hut for the luxuries of 
life, 1 oO or JOO dollars a vear to obji’cls which an* publicly 
known, and uiih which your name will he associated. Sow 
I should have no objection to all this, |>rovidcd you did not stop 
here. J have indt'cd tauirht you to ‘let yourliiihi shine befort} 
men;' hut I have also tauirhi you to j:i\i' alms ‘•in sccn*t that 
is, out of the* ranjic of public obs(‘r\alii>n. 'I'his yon have h*fl 
wholly undone. Wlien or when* havir you visited \our poor 
neighbors, in the ilepih of the winter, souirhl out their wants < T 
food, clothes, and fuel, ami contributed to their ndiel ? ^\ hen 

have you soimhl to place their neclecled children under proper 
instruction r W hen have vou stood liy the bc<l-Ni<lt‘ ol their 
sick, and alii)rde(l ih.em '^uch aid as was in your power r' 

To all this J r<‘pl\ ; Lord, thou knowest how I ha\c been 
situated. My hn<ine-s keejis im* almost con>-!an(ly ( onrined, 
so that I havt' hardh [iine to attend to fite want^ oi m\ own 
family, in the>c rr'pi cf-. N’liey ha\e imierd enonvJi to eat, 
and drink, and w^ ar, and ha\ e fuel rnot:L:h : but I do mU 

attend to tin' iii^rrm limt (;f mv cl lldreii a- i ouirbt, either to 
leach tbe*in inv-rlf, eu* to ^ee that they arf* in the hands of oib- 
(Ms, who will ilo it properly. Kven when my family are siek, 
1 am ohlitreil to leave them to <)iheivi, al;houi:h I know they 
cannot l»:i‘l all that intmi.st in their welfare whicli I do, and 
conseijiimirly will lun take jj'i iifjoii rare of them as I invsclf 
miirht. Hnt how can I -^et ah. in: otherwise 'r And surely you 
would i]f)t liavc* luf* iro alioni (hwin: irofjd to other‘^-~ <'\ <m in my 
own neiirlihfuhood — while I liave not time to attend to tin* wants 
ol my own family ! 'riiere an* tlio>e who can alnoit *h»ini; 
good, like yrjti and the iwidvc, l)iit what if till should do m) ?' 

L\h, my sfin!' he cdiscrvc-: ; ‘I see how it is with yon. 
Tioii havf? never taken nji vfair cro^-s to follow me ; no, never, 
"i ou have put on my name, i>nt have never partaken ofiny spir- 
it. I hav(^ never cominamled yon \o folhm mr almut literally ; 
but f hriv(? told you atrain ami a^ain, that y«)n inn'll |>osse>s mj' 
.spirit. \ ou muM. dn lood, whi^ther vou ahoui to (lo it or not. 
This I have olien told you ; and you perfectly ntulerstand it. 

LNow what Imve yon done ? I will tell you. Vou have been 
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devoted — not to me, but — to the world; to its fashions. 
The world has set up a standard of living, and commanded 
you to follow it. You have done so, to the letter. It has 
told you wliat sort of a house you ought to have, how many do- 
meslics ; what and how much furniture ; how you and your 
family ought to dress, eat, and drink ; and how many dogs, 
horses, and carriages are necessary ; and you have obeyed, 
i ou have even made sacrifices to do so. 

‘ You have indeed attended, in some measure, to the educa- 
tion of your children ; but it was not till all the other arrange- 
ments whicli I have mentioned had been made. You give to 
jiiiblic charities, but not till every thing which fashion says you 
ought to have at home, is secured. You give of your ‘‘ abun- 
dance,” Imt never of jour ‘‘penury” like the poor widow ; 
11), never. You toil, like a galley slave at the oar, to keep up 
iIh? style of living you have adopted, sacrificing your comfort, 
your happiness, and your health to it ; and now when I come 
to see you and expostulate with you, you attempt to defend 
yourself in this very course. 

‘ I will tell you what you must do. “ AVhosoever is the friend 
ol the world,” — so devoted to its fa.shions as vou are, “is the 
enemy oft.lod.” Vou must either renounce me, or j'our pres- 
ent mode of life. Vou cannot serve two masters ; the world 
and me. ^ ou must gi\e up one or the other. 

‘ If you are disposal to follow me — not logo about with me, 
for that -1 lea\ e wholly to yourself, to do as you think expedi- 
ent — you must change your whole course of life. To keep up 
the style of living which the world, your former master, has 
demanded, you have been so completely immured in business 
that you have made it the chief end and aim of j'our existence. 
To imbibe my spirit it will become necessaiy that you should 
part with some of your property, and be in the habit of giving 
to the poor, privately as well as publicly.’ 

Here I again interrupt him by saying ; ‘Rut Lord, is it really 
necessary that I should give away my property ? I know not 
what I have that I can spare.’ 

‘And yet,’ he continues, ‘ you toil night and day, with scarcc- 
Jy liitK? to eat, drink and sleep, and with no time to improve 
your mind and heart, or those of your children. Sundaj'’, in- 
deed, is formally devoted to the business of moral, social, and 
religious irnprovemimt ; but how little do you accomplish ! 
Your thoughts, acctistomed to dwell during the whole week on 
yotir wares and your merchandise, still linger round them diir- 
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ing the sabbath ; and you are cither heartless, or dull in all its 
exercises. Vou sumetimes wonder why your liunily, and es- 
pecially your children, tlerive no more benefit from your lec!- 
tures and your catechisms, and the ctaistant example of church- 
going which you >et them. Hut you need not do it. The 
wonder really is — when they see yo'n vacant or abscail counte- 
nance, and mark your utter want of interest or miergy in the 
performance of till' exercises and devotions of the Sabbath — that 
they do not bt'come disgusted with religion itself, shaki' oil* all 
restraint, and become the t>j)en disci[)les of inllihdity. 

- f said you scaretdy found lime to eat, drink or sleep, and it 
is so. And even the food and the rest which yoii appear to 
taki', are un>ali>lVing. ^ our food is Init poorl\‘ diiresteil ; Jiiul 
your sleej), loni^ tlelaved after youiay your brail on your pillow, 
comes at last but partially ; and briniiN with it disires^in.; dreams, 
and niiiilumare ; and \t3U los^ awav llu* lULilit \er\ uneoiufnrla- 
bly, and awake in the morninu:, unief;i’'ihed. 

^ '.riierefore it i^, iha! I >a\' a'^ain, vou must (dianirr your 
wliole course of life. on uiu^t afifnij)t less business. It \()ur 
present arranjieinrnN leijuire sixteen or eiLrhteen hours labor ol 
mind and bod\' daiiw vou mu"! -o shape them that the\ will 
demand imlv ten, or eiLhi. 'Theji vou will ha\e titne io re-t ; 
timi? to get aejjuainted v. iih vour wife ainl chihlren ; am! with 
your Iritmds and ni iihbor^ ; and bv reading the pa-'diig ii:! dli- 
gence-, V itii lia* world at large. S (,u will bavi* time to ^pan* 
tor cr)nvr‘rsatioii uiili \onr eiiiidia n, and in instructing them. 
\ on will abo htive iinie i<j span\ in which to \isii \our less 
favonal neighbors, to receive- visits from them, to \i>it and aiil 
tile sick, and to comfori ami snppi)rl the di.stn's,, <•(!.' 

'Ihn if I diminish my l)nsine s, in the proportion of iji arly one 
half' — interrupting iiim again — ‘as I uiiisi do, by limiiing my- 
.selt to ti.Mi hours of activ f?emplovmcnl, bow am I to get mom*)’ 
to aid the >i( k r My present Income, willi >l\tci-n bonrs of 
daily labor only jns{ ^n^fains my family.' 

' In two ways,- be repllt*^. • l*’irsl sell some of your prop- 
erty, as I have alr<‘ad\ tr>ld von. 'J'liesc eo.stiv coiicbe^, iIkjso 
extravagant wat( lies and dre-.-es, and that unnrrf ssttrfj and idle 
fiirniluri; may wi ll enough be >par(Ml. At least it is beijtu* to 
spare it, than if) let things go on at bap-iur/ard arouiul \on. 
ficenpy biwer rooms, and lie at a little less expense In r(‘gard 
to food, drink, and erjiiipage, 

‘ »Sr?condly ; ii it i> in vonr pf)wer, tlispost^ of tlif'se largf? and 
splendid buildings, and buy smallfT. ])i>iniss your hired help, 
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and let Mrs. S do the work herself. * Instead of living 

in a house worth j^8,000, obtain one worth less than half that 
sum. Diminisli your furniture in a like proportion. Keep no 
horses and carriages ; but w^alk when you go abroad. In short 
reduce your actual property at least as much as Zacclieus did, 
and your lamily expenses still more than one half. Having done 
this, ten hours a day will sustain you belter than sixteen now 
do; you and your family will be happier; the neighbors will 
more readily believe you are my discijde and follower ; you 
will enjoy the consolation of not having lived wholly in vain; 
and fuiure generations will call you blessed.’ 

‘ This is a |)leasant picture,’ 1 assure him, ‘but I suspect it 
is more easily drawn than realized. JJesides should I not lose 
my influence in the neighborhood, by thus reducing myself to 
poverty?’ 

‘ \ on do not reduce yourself to poverty,’ says he, ‘ you are 
still riel), coinparativ(dy. You will actually enjoy more of the 
present than you now do, without regarding the future. It is 
true tliatitre(juiresa little self-denial to do what 1 propose ; but 
this is precisely what you need, for it is that to which you have 
never yet been accustomed. You must risk the loss of some 
of your iiiHuence. But of what use is it to retain tveapons 
which you have no time to use ? People, like you, talk of los- 
ing their inflnenc(} ; while at the same time, they scarcely use 
a i)articl(? of the influence they already have in their possession ; 
and it might as well be buried. But perhaps no loss of influence 
would actually be sustained. Who is richer than T was, with 
my I'atlier ? ^ et for your sakes f became poor ; — reduced 

often, to extremities. But have 1 thereby lost any of my in- 
flu(?nci^ not merely in the world above, but in this? Does not 
my very poverty and self-denial, tend constantly to increase it ? 
Do not the common people — the mass, the multitude — hear me 
^Imily ? . . 

‘Ah, my son; you, — and not you alone, but my professed 
followers, all over this region have made a sad mistake, inthink- 

* W'i*. cj>nr«ss we r:iii see no orrasioii for n coinpliaiico with this direc- 

tion, provided .Mrs. S. will really employ her time industriously in some other 
•u.seful tvay. It can no more he necessary for her to dismiss her maids, than 
for lier hnshaiid to dismiss his clerks or his aj)pri*ntices, or for a manufacturer 
to dismiss his workmen. A division of labor is certainly expedient, hut this 
principli! mu.st. not !)e .so construed that any one shall he excused from active 
ellorts to promote the general good. We suppo.se that the propriety of riding 
or walking can no more he determined hy general rules than the employjiiciit 
of domestics. Ed. 
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ing to serve both God and Mammon. It is impossible. Instead 
of living in a style Avhicli the fasliion of the world demands, 
you must come back to the simplicity of nature and the prin- 
ciples of my gospel. You must no longer widen daily and 
hourly the distance between the poor and the rich ; thus ren- 
dering them envious of your condition, and removing them far- 
llier and farther from all hope of reformation. On the contrary, 
you must descend, if you call it descending, to meet them, and 
bring them up by your exertions, to the same levt'l uith your- 
self. 

‘On one point my followers, almost everywhere, make a 
very serious mistake, '.rhey st'cm to feel as if there was no 
way of doing goon except with money. Now the man who 
might otherwise earn two dollars a day, but who, lia\ ing no ac- 
tual want of his own to supply, instead of doing so, gi\ (*s up his 
day to going about and as.sisling or in>iru(‘ling the iicimIv, or 
even in imj)roving the moral c*ondition of a single child, has 
done a far greater good than if he had worked and (‘arned two 
dollars, and pn?sented it to the same individual or indiviiluals as 
a donation. In the former case he directs the application of 
his charity ; in the latter he does not, and there is much uiu er- 
tainty whether it will be expended in the most judicious man- 
ner. 

‘Think on this subject, my son; and may you speedily 
come to repentance ami a better mind. May yon he led to re- 
nounce the g()rl< which you have liillicrlo worsbippt'd ; and to 
become a disciple of that God who is a Spirit, and w ho will be 
\vorshij)ped, if worshipped at all, in spirit and in irnlh.’ 


From the Wrekly M«>sriigor. 

THE STAGE DRIVER’S FRIEND. 

(Fn entering a stage nf)t long since, in passing tlirougb one cjf 
liie northern stativs, I found my only companion a litth’ mild 
looking boy, who seemed to me so d(!SoIat<j without a protec- 
tor or friend, that I could not forbear exclaiming, ‘ poor fellow, 
you have a sad time here rifling quite nion<\’ ‘Oh, no,’ hi? 
rjuickly replied, ‘ 1 don’t mind that, for the driver is very kiml 
10 me, he gives me crackers and apples ; and, besides, ! have 
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been through this road a great many times with him, and father 
says, he takes very good care of me ; but I was thinking when 
he jumped off the seat to open the door for you, what would 
become of him if he should fall, and the wheel go over him, 
just as he was swearing so, because his horses would not stand 
still; do you think God would let him go to Heaven?’ 
So unexpected was the question, that I hesitated for a moment 
to consider how to reply. When he, apparently astonished at 
my silence, exclaimed, ‘Why, my teacher says, “sw^earers 
cannot enter heaven,” but, I guess, John don’t know how 
wicked it is, for when I asked him, where he would go if he 
said such wicked words, he told me I need not be frightened, 
he should be well enough off when he died.’ At this moment, 
the driver called out in a kind tone, ‘ are you warm enough my 
little fellow,’ and this new proof of interest awakened the child’s 
fears afresh, and ho cried out, as if thinking aloud, ‘I do wish 
he had a father or mother to tell him to be good ;’ then turning 
again to me, he said, ‘ Did any body ever tell him of that dread- 
ful ])lace where the wicked go?’ This question pierced me to 
the heart ; again and again it sounded in my ears, ‘ did any 
body ever tell him?’ 1 could not answer for others, but con- 
science told me how criminal had been my neglect. I had 
rode thousands of miles with profane, intemperate, and vicious 
drivers, and never before had I reflected that they might 
be rescued from ruin. Dut now my mind was so engrossed by 
die subject, that 1 w as only roused to the opening of the stage- 
door, by the soft tones of the interesting child, who whispered 
as he left me, for the arms of his uncle, ‘ You will tell him how 
to grow better, won’t you, sir?’ 

Sly first impulse was to relate ui once to the driver, our con- 
versalion, and urge him to reflect upon his danger, and to flee 
from it for his life ; but as 1 moved near his scat, he said amid 
the fumes of the dram he had just swallowed, ‘this is a cold 
rain, and I will close the carriage,’ and as he uttered it, drew' a 
harrier between us, which prevented all intercourse. J, how’- 
ever, directed my thoughts to various plans to elFect the poor 
fellow’s reformation, and resolved to take him aside the mo- 
ment^ we reached our stopping ])lace for the night, and frankly 
*tell Inin the conseiiuences of his sinful course ; but as my bag- 
gage was disposed of, he was ofl— nor amid the bustle and con- 
fusion of the moment, could 1 induce any one to find him for 
me ; his image was before me all night ; if 1 fell into broken 
slumbers I saw him in my dreams, covered with ice — reeling 
11 
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upon liis box — falling; from his seat — and constantly on the very 
brink of destruction. I longed for the light of day, that I 
might be relieved from this insupportable burden ; and my first 
inquiry on entering the bar-room, was for the object of iny so- 
licitude ; my heart sank within mo as I learnt that he staru*d in 
the return staire, about midnight. The rain had fallen in tor- 
rents during the night, freezing as it fell, and I shiuhlered as ! 
thought how much he must have sutfered, but I determined to 
forego my business, and remain where 1 was, till his return. I 
accordingly despatched a letter to a friend, who was expecting 
me in a distant town, and was composing myself with a hook, 
to forget the reproaches of a troubled conscience, when the iii- 
lelligem e was brought, yes! the shocking intelligenc’e, that the 
poor tieluded driver, in consequence of drinking freely, had be- 
come stupid and sleepy, and was discovered actually frozen to 
death upon his seat!! 'I'his horrid event is probably still fresh 
in the minds of many who knew him well, who perchance 
were his companions in sin, and to such I now address myself. 

Ji is not my (»hject to t(‘ll you of the horror and grief with 
which 1 thonglu of tin* wretched l)(*ing who had been thus sud- 
denly called into rtei nity: of the anguish I endured Ibr weeks 
and months, in retb'ctirnr iqioii the opj)orlunities lost of sp<»ak- 
ing ‘a word in to this neglected portion of my f(‘l!()W 

beimrs: my object is rather to redeem the time that is and 
if possible, manifest the strong desire 1 feel to take e very one 
of you by the hand, and say, ‘ ctune thou with me, and f will 
do thee eroful.’ 

Tlier(3 is, perhaps, no class of society, who have more rea- 
son to exclaitn, ^ no man careth for iny soul.’ Yon .st*t? provi- 
sion marie for the spiritual instruction of all Init yourselves ; by 
univer-al consf*nf, you seem to be left to the inllneiu*e of every 
temptation, ami danger, to which your occupation exposes you. 
No Bethel fla^ is raismi tr) draw' yoti to tlie place where prayer 
is wont to he made ; m) altar appropriated to you, where you 
are allurerl to worship (»od. The whole ehristian public have 
apparently ahanrioned you to the ruin which hangs over you. 
How urgent then, the necessity of carin'' for your oxen souh — 
of ‘ working out yonr own salvation’ and of securing the friend- 
ship and protection of Him whose eye is ever u[>on you, and 
whose hand has kept you amid a thousand dangers? Yes, 
ihotisand/i of dangers, which you saw not, and which, hut for 
the tindescrvcfl merries of God might have fixed your doom 
forever. 
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Perhaps you enjoyed, in youth, the prayers and counsels of 
a pious parent, were taught the truths of the bible, had the ten 
commandments at least, deeply impressed on your minds by 
frequent repetition; but how long were these things remember- 
ed after you entered upon your present employment? 


TALKATIVENESS. 

The wise man observes, that there is a time to speak^ and a 
time to keep silence. One meets with people in the world, who 
seem never to have made the last of these observations. And 
yet these great talkers do not at all speak from tlieir having 
any thing to say, as every sentence shows, but only from their 
inclination to be talking. Their conversation is merely an ex- 
ercise of the tongue ; no other human faculty has any share in 
it. It is strange these persons can help reflecting, that unless 
they have in truth a superior capacity, and are in an extraordi- 
nary manner furnished for conversation, if they are entertaining, 
it is at their own expense. Is it possible that it should never 
come into people’s thoughts to suspect, whether or no it be to 
their advantage to show so very much of themselves ? 0 that 

ye would altogether hold your peace^ and it should be your wis- 
dom. Jlomcmber likewise there are persons who love fewer 
words, an inoffensive sort of people, and who deserve some 
regard, though of too still and composed temper for you. Of 
this number was the son of Sirach ; for he plainly speaks from 
experience, wlien he says, As hills of sands arc to the steps of 
the aged^ so is one of many words to a quiet man. 

Bp. Butler. 
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THE FIRESIDE. 

ELLINOR. 


‘Mother finds fault with my 
temper,’ said Ellinor, bitterly; 
‘ I am sure nobody takes more 
pains to govern her temper 
than I do: and come what will, 
I never refuse to do what I am 
asked.’ As she uttered these 
words in a loud whisper, she 
reached her own room, where, 
closing the door after her, she 
gave way to a burst of indig- 
nant pride, at the remembrance 
of her mother’s reproof. 

Ellinor was almost right in 
saying that she governed her 
temper as well as her neigh- 
bors, that is, wlien jiut ujioii 
lier guard, by tlie jirescnce of 
any one to whose raillery or 
perverseness she was specially 
susceptible; and she was quite 
right in saying that she never 
refused to do, as desired, favors 
for those around her. Hut was 
she no way wrong? 

Dinner was removed, her 
father was gone to his counting 
room, her mother was with the 
little ones up stairs, and Elli- 
nor opened her book, promis- 
ing herself a quiet afternoon for 
reading. She had thus occu- 
pied, as it appeared to her, but 
a short time, when little .Tancj 
came down. ‘ Kister Ellinor, 
mother wants to know if you 
will wind that silk before dark; 
for the mantua-rnaker will use | 


it the first thing to-morrow.’ 
‘ Just as I get busy, almiys! 
Yes, child, go back, and tell 
her J’ll come;’ and with a dis- 
pleased, sullen expression, she 
sauntered up to her mother’s 
room. She did what she was 
desired. 

The lamps burned upon the 
table, which was spread for the 
evening meal, wailing only for 
the mother to comedown; and 
during the little interval, Elli- 
nor, as usual, was pushing on, 
a few sentences more, in her 
book. A ‘wee thing’ came 
toddling up to her: ‘jdease, 
sister, tie my apron.’ ‘ You 
always come when I am read- 
ing,’ she returned sharply, lay- 
ing down her book, and tying 
the apron. We might almost 
wonder what she could have 
been reading, which did not 
teach her that gentleness was 
graceful in a female. 

After tea one evening, she 
was leaving the parlor, to bring 
her portfolio. ‘Ellinor,’ said 
her father, ‘ I want to get you 
to copy a letter for me; are 
you in a hurry?’ ‘No, sir,’ 
she answered, in a cold, sullen, 
disagreeable tone. ‘ I must 
have the letter copied before T 
go out, and 1 can’t do that, and 
prepare to go, in fifteen min- 
utes; if you will do it, I shall 
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be very glad.’ Ellinortook the posed, were the same that she 
pen, and with a hand trembling had been studying. But Elli- 
with vexation, copied the let- nor did not refuse to hear the 
ter. She did not refuse her lesson. 

father’s request. Of these scraps of every day 

‘Ellinor,’ said her mother, life, enough have been glean- 
the next morning, as the clock ed, very clearly to display the 
struck half past eight, ‘ will fault aimed at. Ellinor was, in 
you see if Jane knows her les- school-room phrase, a pretty 
son?’ The elder sister impa- good tempered girl, and she 
tiently drew the book from the prided herself upon doing eve- 
child’s hand, and put out the ry thing which she was desir- 
words so rapidly, and in so un- ed, but site had overlooked, in 
pleasant a tone, that the poor studying the great law' of love, 
little speller was frightened, that little clause, wdiich would 
confused, and hardly knew have taught her to ‘do all 
whether or not the words pro- things without murmurings.’ 


THE sister’s reproof. 


‘.I ANEj’said little Sarah Pierce, 
as she sat by the fire in a 
tlioughtful mood, one afternoon, 
‘ do you want to go to heaven?’ 

‘ To be sure I do,’ said 
Jane, ‘what makes you ask 
tliat question?’ 

‘ I was thinking about the 
falsehood you told mother yes- 
terday.’ 

.Jane’s cheek was flushed, 
and she replied in rather an an- 
gry lone — ‘well, I can’t help 
that now.’ 

‘ But, Jane, you know mo- 
ther bas often told us that if we 
tell lies, and do other wicked 
things, wo cannot go to heaven, 
where brother Charles is now.’ 

‘ I’m sure I can’t help it 
now,’ said Jane — who was try- 
11 * 


ing to fortify herself in the re- 
solution she liad made of for- 
getting the transaction of yes- 
terday. 

O yes, you can do some- 
thing to help it now',’ replied 
the little girl, ‘you can tell 
mother it was false, and ask her 
to forgive you. You know* our 
teacher told us this morning, 
that when we had done w rong, 
we should ahvays confess it — 
and it seemed to me, .Jane, 
just as though she was talking 
to you. 

Just then Sarah heard her 
mother’s voice calling her, and 
she left the room. 

By this time .Jane’s con- 
science was quite trouble- 
some, and though she tried to 
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give her attention to the book 
she held in her hand, it was in 
vain. 

In a short time Mrs. Pierce 
entered the room. Jane bent 
her eyes upon the floor and 
said nothing. 

‘ I fear Jane,’ said her mo- 
ther, ‘ that your lesson this af- 
ternoon does not interest you — 
you seem to be gazing upon 
the carpet rather than studying 
your book.’ 

Jane burst into tears. The 
sound of her mollier’s kind 
voice increased the conviction 
which was already pressing iijmn 
her, and she exclaimed, ‘Oh! 
mother, 1 have been very 
naughty — and T cannot study 
till I liave told yon about it. 
Yesterday, when you asked me 
why I came home from school 
so late, 1 told you that Miss S. 
asked me to walk home with 
little Ruth Carnes, because her 
.sister was absent — but after [ 
went home with her, Frances 
ISeaver asked me to go and see 
the new doll that she had given 
lier for a new year’s present — 
and though I knew that you 
was not willing I should go any 
where after school without your i 
pcnnission, yet I thought youj 
would not know any thing' 
about it, because I should tell 
you that I went home with 
iluth.’ 

‘ Can it be possible, my 
child, that you have been guil- 
ty of so much deception! — 
did you forget that though you 


might keep it from me, — God 
would know it.^’ 

Jane’s tears flowed fast — 
but already feeling her heart 
lightened by the confession she 
had made, she resolved that 
her mother should know all, 
and she related to her the con- 
versation that had just passed 
between herself and Sarah, 
adding, before this, mother, I 
was trying to forget it, and hop- 
ed you would never find it out.’ 

‘ My dear child, said her 
mother, ‘ you have indeed been 
guilty of a great sin. Cying 
and deception are dcej)ly ollen- 
sive in the sight of Him who 
knows all things — and I trem- 
ble to think what would 1)C- 
come of you should you con- 
tinue the dreadful practice. 
Rut I rejoice that Sarah was 
the means of leading you to 
feel that you had done wrong 
— and 1 trust that the unhappi- 
ness which this has caused you 
will never be forgotten. (lo 
now to your own room — think 
over the circumstances of your 
disobedience — confess your 
, sins to Ciod — and ask his for- 
' giveness, ])raying that He will 
enable you lienccforih lo s|)cak 
the truth always, and lo j)lcase 
him in all you do.’ 

In the solitude of her own 
room, Jane thought of her past 
conduct, yiie felt as she look- 
ed back upon her life, that she 
had been guilty of constant acts 
of disobedience — she had neg- 
lected the faithful instructions 
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of lier kind parents, and had slant endeavors to please her 
lived only for the gratification parents and others, and her 
of her own selfish wishes. Now careful study of the word of 
she saw her guilt, and she beg- God, induced her mother to 
gcd of Him who alone has hope, that a change had taken 
power to pardon, that she place in her character — and 
might be forgiven. And her that she had begun to love and 
jiraycr was heard. She left serve God. 

Iicr room subdued and humble This happy change was the 
— and from tliat time, her strict result of a sister^s faithfulness. 
adlicreiice to truth — her con- zella. 


FRETFULNESS. 

Tlifi following dissuasive from fretfulness, is extracted from a small work 
recently published by the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society, entitled 
‘ Put olfand Put on.* The hook hears the signature of ‘ Simon,’ a name well 
known to the n;aders of the Religious Maga/iiic, who have often been enter- 
tained as well as edilied, by the productions of his pen. The good and bad 
fjualities of men are in this hook spoken of us garments which should he re- 


spectively assumed or laid aside. — K d. 

Fretfulness, strictly speak- j 
ing, is a kind of anger, just as 
one’s skirt is a part of his coat. 
Anger is the artillery, fretful- 
ness the small arms. 

We will look at cases. The 
door was shut with alarming 
violence. A gust of wind, 
})crhap.s. No ; there was no 
wind to do it. It was a calm 
day it] summer. Soon after, 

I heard words, which seem- 
ed to have been uttered by 
halves and (juarters. They 
had kind of grumbling sound, 
very strikingly in contrast with 
the ordinary tones of the hu- 
man voice. Soon I had a view’ 
of the face of a lad of ten 
years old, or so. And there 


was no smoothness or good 
nature about it. It w as ruffled 
as the w ater struck by a gust 
^ of wind. You could have seen 
'he was not happy. He had 
: been sent by his lather to 
; catch the horse, and he was 
'unwilling to go. He dared 
not disobey ; but ho went 
growling — slamming the door 
— overuiniing a chair — thresh- 
ing with the halter everything 
he passed ; and the horse loo, 
poor fellow, was none the bet- 
ter used for the ill nature of the 
boy. It was a sad case. I 
forget about his clothes, but I 
think you will say with me, his 
heart was not very well dress- 
ed. 
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There is Susan by the win- 
dow with her mother’s scissors. 
She has already made many 
holes in the sash, and picked 
off some of the wood work 
with the point. You can see 
the damage half across the 
room. ‘Well, I don’t care. 
I wanted to go with the rest of 
the girls after berries, and mo- 
tlier would ’lit let me go. It’s 
just like her. She never lets 
me go when I want to. I 
don’t care if I do hurt the 
sash, and break the scissors. 
She might let me go, then.’ 
I do not know but she was 
dressed in silks; but she had on 
one very unbecoming piece of 
raiment, that I know ; and one 
that looked bad enough for a 

, no, it was too bad for a 

beggar-girl to wear! 

Suppose you should see fifty 
boys and girls like those J have 
just described. Do you think 
it would be a pleasant sight? 
And suppose they should all 
scold and fret together, just as 
they did when they were alone, 
what kind of music would you 
call that? Do you think they 
w^ould like to hear each other’s 
voices, or see each other’s 
faces? Could they take any 
satisfaction in each other’s so- 
ciety? There would be no 
cheerfulness, no cordiality, no 
pleasure whatever. They would 
have to put off the garment 
of fretfulness before there could j 
be any happiness among them. 

But this kind of apparel does 


not look any better on those 
who are not children. Some- 
times a coat that would ill be- 
come a boy, well becomes a 
man. But this is not a coat of 
this kind. It never looked 
well on any rational being, 
high or lotv, young or old. I 
was struck, the other day, 
with the appearance of a man. 
A laborer in his employment, 
had, accidentally, injured an 
article of some value. There 
was tinder about him, and here 
was a spark. There was not 
boisterous passion, but a spirit 
of fretfulness. ‘ You careless, 
good-for-nothing fellow, just 
see what you have done. You 
are as stupid as a Hottentot. 
You’re not fit to be trusted 
with anything.’ So the steam 
hissed away at this rate for 
some time. 

‘ lint we imist fret at the 
carelessness of others ; who 
can help it Must! But this 
man ceased the moment his 
I ey'es met a pious friend, who 
[ had not before been observed. 
The lowering sky was cloudless 
in a moment. The scowl hur- 
ried off that countenance, like 
light vapor in a gale. The 
dashing waves were quiet in an 
instant. Yes, and there ought 
not to have been any such 
waves, but a ‘ meek and quiet 
spirit.’ 

But farther. I have heard 
an accomplished lady’s voice 
set to the same tune. The 
table was laid for dinner. Foot- 
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steps of the servant were heard. 
But, suddenly, there was a 
crasii! An unlucky accident 
laid two beautiful dishes in 
scattered ruins on tlie floor. 

‘ You — you — ^you!’ No mat- 
ter for the rest. I have heard 
of a ‘continual dropping,’ in 
connexion with a female voice. 
But now there was a shower; 
and the drops were scalding 
hot. ‘ But she could not help 
it.’ But she did help it. For 
no sooner had she discovered 
that a door had l)cen |)artly 
open, and several distinguished 
guests had heard the whole, 
than all was quiet as a summer’s 
eve. You would have thought, 
from heraiipearancc, there had 
not been a ripple on that sea 
for a twelvemontli. She cmthl 1 
help it. She was no more 
obliged to put on such a robe 
of fret fulness, than she was to 
meet her guests in a coat of 
mail, or in a garment of sack- 
cloth. She could help it. Klse 
there never would have been, 
in the Scriptures, any injunc- 
tion of ‘ forbearing one another 
in love,’ or anything about a 
‘ (juict spirit.’ 

Have you ever heard of Na- 
bal? Well, he was a full-grown 
frettcr. 1 should think, from 
what is said respecting him, in 
•1 Sam. XXV. 17, that he was 
one of the most accomplished 
men of his day in this kind of 
business, ^ for he was such a 
son of lielial that a man could 
not speak to him.’ 


And there are some Nabals 
in our days — persons whom 
you must manage as carefully 
as a sailor his ship’s sails, when 
the wind is baffling, or the 
weather squally. They cannot 
bear a disappointment of the 
slightest kind. Every little gust 
of adversity fans some hidden 
spark. You cannot see any- 
thing in the shape of a vexation 
making that way, but you may 
expect to hear from it ; just as 
when you see a lighted match 
approaching a loaded cannon, 
you presume on an explosion. 

But it cannot be helped, 
you think. Suppose every fret- 
ful word from that gentleman’s 
li|)s w ere to dash out a j^ane of 
j glass in his window s, and every 
such word from his lady, w’ere 
to lay an article of her crock- 
ery in pieces on the floor. You 
might hear a terrible rattling 
for a while. But it w’ould hold 
up, ere long, like an April 
shower. 

And just listen now’ to 
another supposition. Suppose 
that fretful boy were to have a 
black spot come out on his 
face every time he got out of 
humor for a week. How do 
you think he would look by 
Saturday night. ^ Or suppose 
he should lose a piece of his 
jacket, as big as your hand, do 
you not think he would soon 
need a new one ? And would 
not the prospect to either of 
these boys of such a result ef- 
fectually restrain them. 
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I think, my young friends, and those that are like him, 
that frctfiilness is a garment can love to see it on any ra- 
that ought to be put off. 1 tional being. They who wear 
think it ought to be thrown in- it are always ‘ hateful, and hat- 
to that heap of ‘ filthy rags,’ ing one another.’ Well, let 
where we have been throwing them wear it, md every piece 
all those other garments which of it they can find. Let them 
I have been describing. It is take ours and never have the 
detestable apparel, see it where satislaction of seeing anything 
you may. None but Satan, like it on us again. 


PHILIP AND HIS GARDEN. 

PART II. 


Philip had a sister, who came 
from school at midsummer, to 
])ass the holidays at lioinc. 
M ith a great deal of pleasure 
he showed her his garden, in 
which were not only many beau- 
tiful flowers, but some fruit 
nearly ripe ; and of this fruit 
they meant to make a feast, as 
soon as it was perfectly fit to 
gather. ‘ We shall have a plate 
of strawberries,’ said Philip, 
and with gooseberries, and cur- 
rants we may fill two more.’ 

But, in the mean lime, there 
were others who reckoned the 
same fruit as their own proper- 
ty . These were the birds ; who, 
flying about in ([uest of food 
frequently lighteil on Philip’s 
garden, and regaled themselves 
with whatever had ripened. 

Philip missed his currants 
and strawberries, but was at a ! 
loss to guess who liad robbed ; 
him. He called his sister, and ; 
said, ‘I am sure my fruit is ta- : 


ken away, though I cannot tell 
by whom.’ 

‘ Not by me,’ answered Fan- 
ny, ‘ but certainly some is 
gone.’ 

Philip examined his straw- 
berries, and, finding one of 
them very much pecked, re- 
marked, it must be done by the 
birds. 

^ Oh ! yes,’ replied Fanny, 
H dare say they come here to 
feed themselves, and lake a bit 
to the young in the nest, pret- 
ty creatures !’ 

‘ Pretty creatures, indeed ! 
pretty thieves you mean. Pll 
not be robbed by them, I assure 
you.’ 

But how will you hinder 
it .^’ said Fanny. ‘ Papa was 
lecturing you on the benofit of 
early rising ; and you see the 
birds understand it : for they 
come long before you are 
awake, and treat themselves at 
your expense.’ 
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Philip was too fond of his bed : 
he had been reproved for it ; 
and Fanny’s remarks increased 
the ill-humor which he felt on 
discovering his loss. Fanny 
\vas wrong to mortify her broth- 
er ; and IMiilip was wrong to 
resent it. 

‘ Whether I rise early or 
late, Miss Fanny, is no affair 
of yours : and, as to the birds, 
I will stop their plundering 
tricks.’ 

‘ I don’t think you can,’ said 
Fanny. 

Oh ! never fear ; a few shot 
will spoil their appetite for my 
currants.’ 

‘And so you would really kill 
the little innocents, and put an 
end to their delightful singing ? 
but perhaps the concert begins 
too early in the morning for 
your taste ? I am sure Papa 
won’t let you have a gun.’ 

‘ I will get somebody else to 
shoot them, though : and, when 
my fruit is safe, 1 promise you, 
not a bit of it you shall touch, 
for your spite and imperti- 
nence :’ and Philip, seeing his 
Pa])a at a little distance, ran off 
to him in great anger, just as 
his sister began to hum the 
lines of Dr. Watts’ pretty 
hvmn : — 

‘ ’Tis the voice of the sluggard, I heard 
* him complain, 

You have waked me too soon, let me 
slumber again.’ ^ 

(iiiite out of breath with 
haste and anger, Philip met his 


Papa, and exclaimed, ‘Papa, 
ought not robbery to be pun- 
ished with death ?’ 

‘ By the laws of the land, 
certainly,’ replied his father, 

‘ the convicted thief is con- 
demned to die : but why do 
you ask the (piestion 

‘ Because, Papa, the birds 
have stolen my fruit, and will 
leave me nothing worth gather- 
ing : and I request that you 
will bring your gun, and shoot 
them for me.’ 

‘Yes, Papa,’ said Fanny, 
who had now joined them, ‘the 
poor birds have picked a few 
strawberries and currants, to 
satisfy their hunger ; and for 
this, Philip wants you to mur- 
der them all, guilty and inno- 
cent together.’ 

‘ Cannot Philip watch his 
garden belter ?’ 

‘ Oh no. Papa ; it would be 
too great an exertion for him 
to get up early enough ; and 
he makes his laziness an excuse 
for his cruelly.’ 

‘ There, Papa,’ said Philip, 
‘ that is the way in which she 
talks to me.’ 

‘ Because I hate cruelty,’ 
said Fanny, very angrily, ‘and 
I would rather the whole gar- 
den was spoiled, than that the 
poor little birds should be kill- 
ed so barharcusly.’ 

‘ My children,’ said theirfath- 
er, gravely, ‘ I fear 1 shall find 
much to censure on both sides : 
sit down by me, and tell me 
iwhat has passed between you.’ 
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They did so, each endeav- ‘ And now, Philip, I must 
oring to leave as much of the admonish you, that you like- 
blame on the other as possible, wise have been sadly wanting 
‘ I grieve to see you so de- in that charity which is ‘ not 
ficient in the great Christian easily provoked.’ You made 
principle of love,’ observed up your mind, to do what your 
llieir Papa, as they concluded, sister justly called a cruel ac- 
‘ But I do hate cruelty. Pa- tion ; resented her interference ; 
pa.’ put the worst construction on 

‘So do I, Fanny; and, her remarks, and meditated a 
above all, the cruelty of laying revenge, by refusing to share 
a stumbling-block in a brother’s j with her the fruit of your gar- 
way, causing him to sin. That j den. All these things are very 
you are humane towards the j contrary to tlie love, ])eace, 
brute creation, I have no rea-j gentleness, long-suHcring, that 
son to doubt; but in this in- ! distinguish the real Christian, 
stance you seem rather to have j You remember the weeds, 
acted on a principle of opposi- 1 Philip ? I see your ground 
tion; and while increasing Phil- ! has not since been neglected; 
ip’s displeasure, and thereby j but, my dear boy, I fear the 
strengthening his intentions, you] far more precious garden of 


have gloried in exhibiting your j your soul has not been so dili- 
humanity, and keeping your -gently watched, and kept free 
temper, after trying his severe- from evil intruders.’ 


ly.’ 


‘ I will be more careful, Pa- 


Fanny hung her head, much pa, in future. [ was very 
abashed, and at length said, j much vexed to find my fruit 
^ Pray, pardon me. Papa, and ’going so fast, after all the pains 
you also, Phili|) ; I meant well, 1 took with it.’ 


but have acted wrong.’ | ‘Disappointment Philip, will 

‘I am sure I forgive you | attend us through life, in one 
heartily, dear sister,’ said shape or another : he who bears 
Philip. not trifling losses with compo- 

‘ And I also,’ added her sure, will scarcely be resigned 
Papa, ‘hoping you will bear in under more severe visitations, 
mind what has passed ; and re- But tell me, do you never think 


member that not only meaning how your rebellious sins grieve 


well, but doing well, must be 
to yourself and others, the evi- 
dence of your being led by the 
Spirit of God. ‘ For the fruit 
of the Spirit is in all goodness, 
and righteousness, and truth.’ 


the Holy »Si)irit of Pliin who 
has planted you, as a young 
tree, in the garden of his 
church : watered you w ith the 
dew of his grace, and bade you 
flourish under the ordinances 
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of a pure worship ? He comes 
seeking fruit : and, alas ! does 
he not often find the brandies 
bare and barren, or the little 
that was ripening plucked away 
by the enemy of your soul, with 
every temptation tluit he brings 
against you ? I hope you will 
consider this, and let your gar- 
den still be your teacher. 
We will now speak of the birds. 
Do you really wish me to de- 
stroy them ? 

‘Indeed, Papa, 1 don’t see 
how I can preserve any of the 
fruit otherwise ; but, if you 
think it wrong, I will submit.’ 

‘ ! do not think it ridil that 
you should lose the produce of 
your ground, Philip ; more es- 
pecially as you have bestowed I 
so much labor upon it ; hut, ; 
were it my own case, f could i 
not consent to deprive the little 
creatures of life for following 
the dictates of nature, and sat- 
isfying the cravings of their 
hunger, even at my expense. 
In my large garden they would 
commit great depredations, but 
J have various modes of keep- 
ing them at a distance : nor do 
J grudge a little trouble and 
contrivance, to avoid taking, 
away their lives at this season. 
In the winter, I do not object 
to having some of them shot 
/or ih» table.’ 

‘ What difFerence does it 
make, Papa ? besides, they do 
not rob the garden in winter.’ 

‘ The difference consists in ; 
their having their young to pro- 1 
12 


vide for at this time. I cannot, 
but in a case of great necessity, 
bring myself to destroy or to 
injure a bird that has, probably, 
a little helpless family depend- 
ing upon it for warmth and food. 
I picture to myself the poor 
, unfledged nestlings, shivering 
. with cold fis the evening begins 
j to close upon lh(jm, opening 
• wide their beaks, and sending 
' forth the most ])iteous cries of 
j hunger and of ])ain : a scene of 
distress, that must increase till 
death ])uts an end to their lin- 
i gering toniumts. j]y a wanton 
I shot or blow, I may occasion 
’ all this anguish ; and though I 
I miglit lie down on my ])illow 
[quite unmindful of the misery 
I which I have caused, yet I can- 
not think that He, whose ten- 
der mercies are over all his 
works, disregards, or will fail 
to punish such a deed of cru- 
lelty.'' 

1 ‘ [ have thrown stones very 

i often at birds,' obsevvi'd Philip, 

I thoughtfully, ‘and hit, though 
I could not kill them ’ 

‘ Crippled them, probably,’ 

I said his father, ‘ and so preven- 
ted their regaining their nests ; 
and added to the suiterings of 
[the perishing young, the agony 
of the fond parent, straining its 
disabled limbs in vain attempts 
to fly with that succour, wilh- 
|out which, as instinct teaches, 
its little ones must perish.’ 

‘ Let the birds eat my fruit,’ 
exclaimed Philip, ‘not a feath- 
er shall be hurt by me.’ 
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• It is a benevolent resolu- 
tion, iny boy : but we will save 
your fruit also. Tie linen and 
woolen rags of diflereiit colours 
to pieces of stick, and place 
llicni near, — the wind will give 
them the appearance of life, 
and frighten the thieves. J 
will also lend you some netting 
which you may spread upon 
your currants ; and witli an old 
coat stiided with straw, you 
and Fanny may make a formi- 
dable image, to stand as a sentry 
over your property. All those 
things you will observe in my 
garden. "I'o load a gun and 
fire it off is less trouble, cer- 
tainly ; but with what feeliuj^^ 
can I ofi'er up the sacrifice of 
praise to Him who ‘ openeth 
his hand, and filletli all things 
living with plenteonsncss, if I 
spread misery and death among 
numbers of innocent creatures, 
because they claim to share in 
His universal bounty ?’ 

‘Ah! Pa|)a,’ said Fanny, 

‘ I see how much better it is to 
reason against cruelty, than to 
exclaim against it; and that! 
example goes farther than eitli-j 
er.’ 


‘ Come, Philip,’ said his 
father, ‘ let us try how we ctin 
contrive to secure our ripening 
fruits from the wasteful attacks 
of the feathered tribe ; but if 
some bold plunderer, impelled 
by hunger or the cries of its 
nestlings, should brave our 
mock sentries and pierce our 
defences, let it bear off its 
prize unmolested ; and we will 
pray continually for that Spirit 
which teaches, that ^ it is more 
blessed to give than to receive,’ 
for new supplies of that charil)' 
which ‘ sceketh not her own.’ 
While devoting our most zeal- 
ous endeavors to relievo the 
bodily, and yet more, the spir- 
itual wants of our immortal fel- 
low-creatures, we shall view 
with complacency the little 
morsel snatched from our abun- 
dance by the birds of the air, 
and recall to mind the sweet 
lesson which they are made to 
teach us — “ Your heavenly 
Father feedeth them.” .Maylie 
feed us, my children, with the 
• bread of life, and yield us re- 
freshment from the fountain of 
living waters !’ 

Charlotte Elizabeth. 
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THE VOICE OF THE GRAVE : 

OR YOUTHFUL FORECAST. 


The following jirticlB is from the Telescope, a small volume puhlishcd in 
iJiis city four or five years since. It is from the pen of Rev. »Satiiu«*l Nutt, Jr. 
and i.s distinguished in an eminent degree by the same originality of thought, 
vividness of imagination, and felicity of expression, which charactciriso the other 
productions of his pen. Such works as the Tele.-icope, Sermons to (.’hildren, 
Observer of the Times, and Sermons from the Birds and l.ilios, ought not to 
he forgotten, or to be suffered to float dowm tliat current which is constantly 
sweeping to oblivion the ephemeral productions which are daily issuing from 
the press. ^J'he works of Mr. Nott belong to the permanent literature of the 
age, and we doubt not, will long .survive as a monument to his talents and 
piety. Ei). 

The grave at which we are going to listen, was clo.sed in tlie 
year 1758. The history of the man, who was tlicMi hiiried 
out of sight of the living, gives to its silence, and darkness, and 
eorru|)tioii, a sacred eloquence. He who has been hidden so 
long from ilie eyes of men, came into being about tlie beginning 
of the last century, in one of the ancient villages on the banks 
of the Connecticut. Almost one hundred and tltirty years have 
passed, since his parents rejoiced over a new born son ; how 
helpless in that infant frame ! how ignorant in that infant mind ! 
Fond parents sheltered and cherished and guided him in infan- 
cy and childhood, and blessed his youth with the means and 
opportunities of knowledge find religion. From that liolpless 
infancy he arose into life, endowed with powers of llionght, 
which made him, for thirty years, the ornament of his country, 
and of his kind. After fifty-five years spent on this earth, ho 
passed suddenly from the sight of men ; leaving a name which 
lias not yet lost its lustre, nor passed from the mouths of men. 
It is yet ail early stage in the progress of his inimorial spirit. 
Not yet has he doubled his earthly career ; but even now we 
may pause upon his grave, and hear from its silent cliamliers, 
his monitory, his encouraging voice : if, like the long-dead Abel, 
he yetspeaketh. 

It was from the height of honor tliat he went down to the 
grave. Having stood among the great men of his day, he bail 
reached one of the most responsible and honored stations in the 
land, when in a few months he fell a victim to a loathsome 
and contagious disease, and went down to the grave suddenly, 
as helpless as the dying infant of a day ; as separate from the 
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congregation of the living ; as confined to his own narrow house, 
his solitaiy cell ; yet in honor still, amidst the clustered worthies 
of former and later times. Turn, traveller, aside, w ait a stage 
or two, that thou mayest w^alk and meditate in that retired and 
lonely cemetery. Sons of science and the prophets, spend 
your vespers there, or listen to the matins of the songsters, 
who at early daw n, sing to their Maker, as if about their graves 
they caught the songs of just men made perfect. In that hour 
of stillness and solitude, when the evening shades arc closing thee 
in from tlie near-by village ; or when the dawn reveals slowly 
the record on those chiseled tablets, ere yet the observant 
w'orld has waked from its slumbers, choose this grave-yard 
walk : ambitious youth, ])Iacc thy knee upon the turf which 
parts the monuments of the learned dead, and recline thy head 
upon that w’hich bears the date, 1758... .and thou wilt hear a 
mysterious voice like that from the first of human dead. 
Listen ; thou wilt learn thy frailty : thou wilt hear report of 
the undying spirit, by w hat choice it rose to a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens. One voice thou wilt hear 
in hai’inony with the clustered just. 

Here for nearly fourscore years the grass has grown and with- 
ered. Near thrice three thousand times the sun has arisen and 
poured its light over this dark grave ; that eye has not been 
pleased to behold the sun ; nor that body sprung forth to enjoy 
‘the cool, the fragrant, and the silent air.’ The eye, the 
limbs, the whole frame have become dissolved. 'I'he corpse 
has no coffin, no death-dress ; the bones are crumbled or crum- 
bling into dust. If the spade should violate that grave, nought 
would be found but dust and fragments of the great and good, 
wiiose name w as upon the tongue of our fathers fourscore years 
ago. JVbir, he speaketh, listener, in thine ear, at least this 
word, ‘ Corruption^ thou art my father ; tcorm^ thou art my 
sister and my mother. The grave is my house. I have made 
my bed in darkness. Whatsoever thy hand findeth to doj do it 
with thy mighty for thou art hastening to the grave^ where there 
is neither wisdom^ knowledge^ nor device,^ 

But hark again ! Within that silent chamber lie the remains 
of a frame w hose plan was wriltcn in the book of the Almighty ; 
made in secret, curiously wrought, fearfully and Avonderfully 
made : fitted for the abode and the growth of an immortal spir- 
it. Sitting within its secret chamber, that spirit maintained, 
by mysterious connection wdth the corporeal senses, an inter- 
course with surrounding scenes ; with the very thoughts of 
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men ; with tlie character, and deeds, and relations of the Eter- 
nal God. In its very boyhood, it kenned the secrets of phi- 
losophy, which sages since have discovered and divulged. 
During the short space of fifty-five years, the man arose, from 
the ignorance of new-born infancy, to an extensive knowledge 
of things human and divine : to a range and power of iliouglu, 
which gave him, both living and dead, a commanding influence 
over men : which promises to reach to all nations, and to all 
times. Of the stroke which laid in the dust this curious frame, 
^yG have the biographical record, the chiseled memorial ; ancl 
of that spirit to which it ministered, which grew beyond its 
growth, his works will repeat, ‘Secundus nemim mortali- 
UM,’* when this marble record lias wasted into dust. Where 
is that mighty spirit ? Is it lost amidst the dust of its former 
dwelling ? Listener : dost thou not hear its voice from 
amidst the spheres ? The dust has relumed to the earth as it 
was^ but the spirit unto God who gave it. 

IjIstener ! hast thou read the earthly history of the spirit 
which, almost fourscore years ago, returned to Ciod who gave 
it ? — the testimonies of a moral and spiritual life ; of a foun- 
tain which s})rung up, strong and clear, of everlasting life ; of 
a heart liumble and contrite, already visited and revived by the 
High and Lofty One ! Canst thou doubt that when that spirit 
parted from its clayey tabernacle, it spread its wings and soared 
aw'ay into holier regions, and dwells fast by the throne of God, 
with angels and the spirits of just men made perfect ? Amidst 
this morning silence, sure there is a voice, in sweet harmony 
with these carols all around : Though the earthly house be 
dissolved, / have a building of God, a hotise not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens. 

Vet hearken again, beloved youth : the sun is not yet risen, 
though the dawn brightens in the eastern sky. The villagers 
have not yet come forth from their chambers. Listen yet 
again to the voice of the grave ; and hear of that faith by which 
the dead obtained testimony that he pleased God ; by which 
he offered himself up to God, a living sacrifice. Hark ! soft 
as the singing of the birds ; fresh as the dew of the morning ; 
, cheerful as the light of the sun after the darkness of the night ; 
the voice is mellow as the tones of youth ; — it is the voice of 
youthful piety, choosing, in the dawn and morning of existence, 
a day without a night, an everlasting day. Js it memory ? or 
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* Second to no mortal. 
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is the voice repeated in thine ear amidst the beauties of the 
morning ? ‘ Resolved, That I will do whatsoever I think 

to be most for the glory of God, and my own good, profit and 
pleasure, in the whole of my duration, without any considera- 
tion of the time, whether it be now, or never so many myriads 
of ages hence.’ 

Sublime resolve ! What forecast for futurity, for being 
endless and progressive ! for a soul to grow forever as it grew 
from infancy, to ihis power of thought, and forecast, and deci- 
sion ! Be it thine : that when thy body shall lie mouldering 
and mouldered, thy spirit may dwell on high, rich in the fruits 
of forethought so sublime ! 

Ah LISTENER : thy heart revolts. Thy fancy has already 
soared away to some mountain height, whence thou canst see 
all the glories of the world, and call them thine, l^ause, then, 
and hold controversy with thy deceived heart, until thy voice 
can sound in harmony with the sainted dead. He held that 
controversy, and gave example of victory. Think not, he 
found decision easy. Had he no sinfulness ^ or lived he when 
there w as no tempter to encouiage and beguile ? Had he no 
aided wing of fancy, no bewildered eye ? Did not the tempter 
try to deceive the youth with blessings which must perish with 
his day } No doubt he looked, and w ished for a moment, and 
again and again chose the fleeting present, and forgot the ever- 
during future, and preferred a momentary glare to the whole 
weight of future glory. No doubt some plain demand of con- 
science and of faith seemed so grievous, as to incline his heart 
to give up the kingdom of heaven, as that young man did who 
went aw^ay sorrowful, from the Savior, because his great pos- 
sessions were demanded. How fearful of a frown ! How fond 
of fame ! How' ready to give himself the glory of his growing 
powders ! How^ cheered with the thouglit of higher and higher 
honors ! How ready was the young immortal, fora morsel, to 
sell his everlasting birthright ! and yet how^ often was he disap- 
pointed ; mock(3fJ by lying vanities — sick with desires unsatis- 
fied — tossed wdth the waves of sinful passion ; of pride, or 
envy, or self-love, or anger, or sensual desires ! Thus fcfatan 
foiled himself, and opened the door of blessings to the soul. 
The inexperienced youth saw' the deception, and triumphed 
over the deceiver. As he looked around from his fancied 
lieight, and saw the devil’s picture of the world, the divine 
reply sprung to his lips, ‘ Get thee hence, Satan for it is 
written. Thou shall worship the Lord thy God, and liirn only 
shall thou serve.’ 
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Blessed season of discovery — of triumph over the usurped 
government of the prince of the power of the air ! when the 
kind angels, always hovering over him, and helping the fearful 
struggles of the young immortal, found opportunity to aid the 
wings of fancy, as she flew up to the ‘ Delectable Mountains,’ 
and to hold steadily the prospect-glass as the eye looked away 
into the distant future ! when the spirit, long striving to enter, 
was welcomed to a fixed abode in the troubled heart. What 
aids were there, who can tell ? What liosts of witnesses to 
the Spirit’s entry to the heart, melted to humbleness and con- 
trition by his rising beams. Would that the grave might whis- 
per the hour when the resolve kindled into flame to shine 
through the ages of eternity ! Perhaps it was when weariness 
and night clouded his soul with gloom ; or when lightning and 
tempest filled him with awe and terror ; or when, in that pleu- 
risy, he felt justly seized by the hand of the Almighty, and 
shaken over the devouring pit, and was forced to seek, ‘ as he 
never sought before or rather, when listening to the still 
small voice of rebuke and kindness, amidst the silent grove, to 
which afterwards he listened so often, so attentive. There, 
alone wdth (Jod, seeing Him among the trees, in the cool of the 
day, in every moving branch, in every rustling leaf, in every 
blade of grass, and in the flood of light — hearing his reproving, 
winning voice, in the soft breeze, as it passed through the 
trembling forest — when air and sky, and growing nature, and 
the vocal birds, gave token of Him who filleth immensity with 
his presence : — in such a calm and quiet solitude, when the 
tempests of the outer world were lulled to sleep, perhaps 
a calm came in upon the tempest of the soul, a sweet and 
awful stillness in which (jod was heard speaking with a father’s 
tenderness, ‘ INIy son give me thine heart and eternity was 
seen proceeding in all its endlessness Ironi the passing moment, 
and receiving its everlasting character from the passing thoughts. 

Then perhaps the conflict ended in that sublime decision, I 
will do^ at every fleeting moment^ that which shall be most for 
God^s glory ^ and my otm good^ whether now, or never so 
MANY MYRIADS OF AGES HENCE. HoW lovel)", thcil, hoW 
heavenly, must that youthful face have shone, which bore in its 
maturity, a youthful loveliness, an aspect fit for heaven, whicli 
even human art has been able to preserve, in its ten thousand 
copies ! Methinks the angels must have paused a moment in 
joy apd admiration, ere they flew from the field of conflict 
where that victory was won : ere they bore away the golden 
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copy of that Resolve, and made heaven’s arches ring with their 
triumphant songs. 

Sure, as he returned, and went forward in the pursuits of 
mortal life, filled with the high ambition, of seeking God’s 
glory and his own best good, for myriads and myriads op 
AGES, ministering spirits kept about his path ; a Father’s kind- 
ness chastened and cheered him that he might be a partaker 
of his holiness ; the high and lofty One, who inhabiteth 
eternity, made that humbled spirit his dwelling place. No 
doubt the daily prayer was lifted up, ‘ Lead me not into temp- 
tation, but deliver me from evil :’ until, having been guided by 
the counsel of a Father, he was received to glory. While he 
lived, how steady, how bright, how increasing, were his piety 
towards God and his good will to men ! Wliat comforts 
cheered him in perplexity, and care, and sorrow ! And when 
amidst the brightest promise of his honored life, his earthly 
prospects were suddenly darkened in death, how pleasantly he 
died with these last words upon his lips. Trust in God and 

YE NEED NOT FEAR ! 

Listener ! does thy heart revolt ? Let thy fancy soar : 
Angels will bear tliee up. Set thy feet once on the ])electa- 
ble mountains. Look beyond thy funeral day, when thy limbs 
will be stiff'^ thy eyes closed, thy senses vanished : — beyond 
thy mouldered body. Take forethought for the coming centu- 
ry, and that which shall come afterwards and }'et again. Think 
how’ thou wilt cheer thyself in the dark valley and shadow of 
death ; how thou wilt be joyful w hen thou liast just escaj)cd 
from the body of corruption ; how' thou wilt employ tliyself, 
when earth’s service shall he paid for a tliousand years, and 
earth’s hymns mingle in the sweet harmony with the hymns 
above ; how thou wilt rejoice amidst the wonders of the last 
day, and along the endless, endless path, on which thy immor- 
tal spirit has begun to travel ! Ah ! how thy mind changes. 
Meihinks I hear thy voice, soft as the singing of the l)irds, 
fresh as the dew of the morning, cheerful as the light of the 
sun, in the mellow' tones of youthful piety — I will live to 

DAY AND HEREAFTER, AS SHALL BE MOST FOR God’s GLO- 
RY, AND MY OWN BEST GOOD, WHETHER NOW, OR NHVER 
SO MANY MYRIADS OF AGES HENCE. 

Look ! the sun is bursting from the east. Thine angel is 
speeding his way on the wings of the morning, and thy resolve, 
written in the golden beams, will be registered in a moment in 
the archives of heaven. Go back to thy chamber, and pray, 
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and study, and live for eternity ! Sons op Nassau ! As 
ye float by an unbroken stream of youth, on your way to water 
and refresh the land, listen to the voice of the grave. Or if ye 
fear at early dawn and under the day star to listen to that mys- 
terious voice, at midnight hour look upon the wall ! Perhaps 
amidst the gloom, thou wilt see the hand of J onathan Ed- 
wards, Avriting the sublime resolution of his youth ; and amidst 
that stillness thy heart will rise to a resolv e for myriads of ages. 

Sons of the Prophets^ listen to that voice. Read that wri- 
ting on the wall : and as ye go forth, oh men of (Jod, follow 
after righteousness, godliness, faith, love, patience, meekness. 
Fight the good fight of faith, lay hold on eternal life. Trust 
in God and ye need not fear. 

Youthful reader^ wherever thou art, at the desk, in the field, 
or the exchange, at the toilet, at the social parly — listen to the 
voice of the grave : or if amidst temptation thou miss that voice, 
ill the calm hour of night read thy duty and thy safety in living 
characters around thy bed, and resolve for eternity. 

Traveller ! if thou turn aside to visit the grave of Edwards, 
amidst the illustrious Presidents of the College of JSTeio Jersey 
obey the counsel inscribed on the marble almost fourscore 
years ago. Jlhi viator^ et pin sequere vestigia. Go, traveller, 
and follow^ his footsteps ; seek God’s glory and thy best good, 
Tioir, and for myriads and myriads of ages hence. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


I'rayers adapted to various occasions of Social Worship, 
for which provision is not inude in the llgok of Coiiiinon Prayer. By Alexan- 
der V. (Jriswold, Bishop of the Eastern Diocese. Philadelphia : AVilliani Mar- 
shall & Co. I83t>. 12ino. pp. 271. 

The design of the venerable author of this work will sutiiciently appear from 
the following extracts from its preface. 

‘ Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to set forth forms of prayer to be 
used on various occasions, it will not, it is hoped, be thought improper, that 
the author of this little hook should oiler it to the public. Should it be thought 
that what renders this attempt warrant.-ible makes it unnecessary, it should be 
considered, that the Prayers which have been published, though numerous, 
and many of them excellent, are so limited in regard to the occasions for which 
they are intended, that none of them with which I am acquainted, are adapted 
to all the purposes for which these are designed. Many of our people, of our 
clergy especially, have long felt the want of a manual containing prayers suit- 
able for all the occasions on which they are needed, and for which our church 
has not made particular and full provision. We have in print many excellent 
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forms of prayer for visiting the sick, and for family worship — for the latter es- 
pecially ; and on this subject we have no want of more. Jiut on other impor- 
tant occasions of fre(]uent occurrence, wc have few; and on some, for which 
provision is attempted in this publication, we have none. It is from a sense 
of this need and of my duty as bishop of this diocese, and from the often re- 
peated request <»f several of my brethren, and not from a contidence in my 
ability, that I have thus attempted what I view as a didicult and important 
work. Should it please (jod, in his merciful goodness, to make it histriiiiien- 
tal of some good, or of inducing some person of more piety and wisdom to 
give us something better on a like plan, 1 shall have cause of thankfulness. 

It will be seen that permission is given to use tlu'se forms ; hut no one is 
laid under any obligation to do it, who thinks that others are better and more 
appropriate. 

The church has set forth forms for some occasions of frequent occurrence 
and general need; but sonic even of those contained in the Prayer Hook are, 
as almost all allow, defective. Such are tliose for families, for the sick, and 
for funerals. In the service for funerals, we have no prayer appointed to be 
used at the house of mourning, or in the church. And surely on no occasions 
do we more sensibly feel the need, and fitness, and comfort of uniting in earn- 
est, appropriate prayer. 

Tlie author is aware, that in the opinion of some few of our people, no other 
forms than those contained in the Hock of ( oinmon Prayer are, for any occa- 
sions, m'cded. Hut very many are fully con\inced that we should dwell with 
much earnestness in united prayer for things and on sub jects wbicli are but vt.‘ry 
briefly, if at all, noticed in our I.iturgy. 'Pbat such is the \iew and intention 
of our church is evident from her iia\iiig provided forms for some particular 
occasions, and given directions for provifiing others, according as they are 
needed. ^J’he two extremes of wholly reji?cting preserijit forms, and the using 
of none hut those which the cliurch has already set forth, are departures from 
that middle course, by which, in this, as in other things, her wisdom is evinced. 
In the author's belief no ouo thing has tended more to increase the pre judi(n,‘ 
against our Liturgy, than the using of it on occasions to which it is not adapted, 
and for which it was not designed.’ 

We have read a considerable niiiiiber of the prayers in this volume, and have 
been highly gratified by the devulioiial spirit which every where pervades them. 
Kven those to w'hom the language that they arc. permitted to u<c these prayera 
may appear new’ and strange, may derive no small advantage from perusing 
them, and from mingling tiieir aspirations with the devout sentiments w'hich 
they contain; while those who de-^ire to he always furnished with a form of 
sound words adapted to every occasion, must derive great satisfaction and 
equal edification from their use. 'J’In? hook is divided into four parts: 1, Prayers 
for Sunday and other Schools; 2, I’rayers for the use of Families, and for 
other occasions; 3, Prayers which may he used in Missionary meetings, and on 
other occa-sions; 4, Oflices and Prayers that may be used in (.'burches, or in 
J’ublic Worship. 

The American Hiblical Repository, No. XXV'. Conducted by 
H. B. Edwards. January, 18.37. New Y^ork: fiould & Newman. Hoston: 
Perkins & Marvin, and L'rocker & Hrewstor. Cincinnati, 'rruniaii & Smith. 

The Biblical Repository, as originally conducted by I'rofessor Robinson, and 
more recently by Mr. Edwards, is probably well known to most of our readers. 
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It has always taken rank with the first periodicals of the day, and in its present 
foriii not only possesses merit of the highest order, but is adapted in an emi- 
nent degree to the wants of an intelligent Christian community. We are glad 
to learn that its circulation is rapidly increasing, and that its merits are begin- 
ning to be fully appreciated in all parts of the United States. 

We copy from the Prospectus the following general character of the work. 

1. 'J'he princi])les on which the great benevolent societies and religious and 
philanthropic voluntary associations of tlie present day are founded, will be sup- 
ported with the full conviction that their continued existence, in their present 
form substantially, and their greater efiicieiicy are indispensable to the com- 
plete triumph of law, justice, and the Christian religion over human ignorance 
and depravity. The great doctrines of civil and religious liberty, which were 
understood and upheld by most of the first settlers of this country, will be 
strenuously maintained in this piihlication. 

2. A portion of e;ich nmnher will he devoted to subjects of a biblical char- 
acter, or to essays of permanent value relating to the literature of the bible. 
The theological character wliich will be stamped on the work, it is hoped, will 
he distinctively and eminently biblical. In this way, it is conceived, it may 
find currency in all parts of the Union, and avoid becoming identified with a 
mere sect or party. 

3. Many subjects in political economy, morals, and general literature will be 
discussed, on the most enlarged grounds, as connected with the developments 
of Divim* Providence, and the well-being (»f the whole human race. J*oints 
connected with the great iiMiral questions now before the American community 
will be freely and candidly examined. 

*1. N(^w works, especially thc»se combining literature and science with relig- 
ion will he noticed. The efibrt will be made to exhibit the true character and 
t»;ndency of the p«jhlications which come under review in conformity with the 
estahlishcd principles of taste, of morality, and of the Christian religion. A de- 
partment enihracing the most important philosophical, literary and biblical intel- 
ligence will he subjoined to each number. 

Thk Ilorsv I i.ivK in; or the Human Body. For the use of Schools 
and ramilies. By William A. Alcott. tfecond edition, enlarged. Boston: 
Uighl & St»*arns, is:57. ISmo. pp. 21<i. 

‘ 'file human body,’ as managed by a large share of its occupants at the pre- 
sent day, and especially by those who live in cities, is of very little ‘ use either 
to schools or families,' — in the former it .serves only as a clog to the noble 
tenant by which it is occupied, and obstructs it ia all its literary tasks, — to the 
latter it is incapable of rendering those active services and energetic labors, 
which, to most families, are essential to their well being. Such, in a word, are 
the weakness and infirmities of the body, and the consequenl imbecility of the 
mental faculties, that few of the great purpo.sos for which the race were intend- 
ed are^ever accomplished. The tendency of difi’erent habits and inodes ol lite 
to inrtuence the health, and, consequently, to promote or prevent our ability to 
be useful and happy, merits far more attention than it has ever yet received, 
and must receive far more, before the liuinan race will be prepared to accom- 
plish their high destiny. There is probably no subject which stand.s in greater 
ii»*ed of illustration by the patient labors of the inductive philosopher, and no 
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field which would bring a larger harvesit of well deserved renown to him who 
should cultivate it successfully, than the one to which we now refer. 

The work before us is a valuable contribution to the department of huiimii 
anatomy and physiology, and has already received the stamp of a very decided 
public approbation. In its present more enlarged form, we have no doubt that 
it will receive, as it certainly merits, a still higher degree of public favor. 

A Compendium of Natural Philosophy : adapted to the use of 
the general reader, and of Schools and Academies. By Denison Olmsted, A. M. 
I'rofessor of Natural Philosophy in Vale (-’olh'ge. Charleston: S. Babcock 
& Co. 18:57. 12mo. pp. 359. 

It is the boast of modern science that it is far more practical than was the 
ancient, and that even among tliose by whom the reasoning on which its truths 
depend may not be understood, its results are often fully comprehended. 
Books, ill which the most interesting truths of science are illustrated in such a 
manner as to be easily comprehended without a profound knowledge of the 
mathematical principles on which their proof depends, are not, it is true, whol- 
ly peculiar to the day in which we live. Tt) say noihing of other works, the 
Letters of Euler to a (jerinan princess are an illustrious instance of familiar ex- 
planation not only of the results of scientific research, hut in many cases of the 
principles on which they depend. To the present time, they are wholly un- 
rivaled in their simple elegance, and no young lady of cultivated mind should 
willingly remain ignorant of their contents. Admirable however ns these Let- 
ters are, there was still wanting a text-hook, written with c<|ual elegance, hut 
following the synthetical rather than the analytical method. It is in this mode 
that the principles of science are most easily retained in memory. Many at- 
tempts have been made to supply .such a work, hut no one has been, in our 
view, equally succes*^ful with the author of the work before us. Ills language 

eminently pure and perspicuous, his arrangement of the various topics natural 
and clear, and his illustrations such as are either familiar to the student, or of 
a nature which may generally be verified by the most simple exp».Timents. 
This work has reached a second edition, and is now published in a form well 
adapted to general use in sehools and academies. We should rejoice to see it 
introduced into every high school in our country. Were our common .'ichools 
as well conducted as they should he, no youth of good capacity need he igiuiraiil 
of the important truths contained in this work, and in many kindred works on 
other important subjects. How great an accession of power would tints he 
acquired, and how valuable, both in a political and monil \iew, would he. the 
knowledge thus imparted to our whole population! 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE SOUTH.-NO. II. 

After passing the valley of the Ilappahannoc, the soil is, in 
general, of an inferior quality, until we approach Richmond, 
and in all this distance we did not pass through any considera- 
ble town or village. The ‘ Bowling Green,’ the ‘ White Chim- 
neys,’ &c. are only small clusters of houses where the stages 
stop to change horses and to obtain refreshinenls. The coun- 
try through which we passed, is generally uncultivated and un- 
fenced. The roads, though seldom good, were belter than 
could have been reasonably expected, when so little is done 
for their improvement. In many places the stumps of trees 
were still remaining, and in others the clearing was so narrow 
that the limbs of liie pines swept the sides of the stage coach 
as we passed along, '.riic roads of the soulliern country often 
cross plantations," the owners of which, when it suits their 
convenience, can extend their enclosures so as to comprise a 
portion of the road, fn this case, the traveler finds it necessa- 
ry to take a circuitous course around the new enclosure, and 
thus to enter the old road again at some distant point. 

It was late in the afternoon when we arrived at Richmond. 
As we were to continue in the mail stage as far as Petersburg, 
we had but one hour to devote at this time to Richmond, and 
■this wc spent in visiting the Capitol of the state, which stands 
upon a beautiful eminence commanding an extensive prospect 
over the city and country in all directions, but especially down 
the valley of the James lliver. The site of the former theatre 
was also pointed out to us, where, a few years before our visit, 
13 
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the Governor of Virginia, with more than seventy others, of 
both sexes, many of whom belonged to the first finnilics in tlie 
city, had perished in the flames. A (•hnrch called the Monu- 
mental church now occupies this site, hut a new theatre has 
been erected in a diflerent place. The country around Ifich- 
mond is beautifully diversified with hills and valleys, and there 
is scarcely, in this country, a more healthy city. 

The road from Richmond to Petersburg runs for some dis- 
tance along the left bank of the .lames river, but at length 
crosses to the right, and soon diverges from it. The country 
is in general ratlier level, but becomes more hilly as we ap- 
])roach the banks of the Appomattox, which, near Petersburg, 
flows through a deep valley. As it was late when we arriv('d 
at Niblo’s hotel in Petersburg, we concluded to rest there for 
one day before continuing our journey. 

The next morning was the fourth of duly, and we were 
awaked by the discharge of cannon. In the course of the day 
we had an opportunity to witness the celebration of the birth 
ihy of our Independence among a population including a very 
large j)ortion of slaves. The streets at an early hour were fill- 
ed with negroes, rejoicing at the return of a holiday, for such 
they seemed to regard it ; and though to a stranger their c(;n(li- 
tion appeared in striking contrast to the jninciples originally 
proclaimed on that day, as the inherent birth-right of mankind, 
no such reflections seemed to disturb their joy. An oration 
was pronounced at the theatre, and when the procession passed 
our door, we observed that the blacks, who skirU'd the |)roces- 
sion, were far more numerous than the wliites, uho \\(ue en- 
gaged in the celebration, and they appealed to jiarticipale in a 
much higher degree in the rejoicings. 

Here we were for the first lime amused v.iih the apiiearencc 
of the negroes carrying hurdens upon their heads. Some were 
returning from the market with well filled haskel'^, others from 
the shops and stores with boxes and bundles, and others still, 
in great numbers, from the wells, with pails and tubs all placed 
upon their heads. It was evident, that iheir !)urdi'ns cjiuscmI 
them little more concern in this position, than did lladr hats or 
bonnets. They talked and laughed with their accpiaintance 
whom they met, and turned around with the same indifierenee, 
that they would have felt, had they been carrying nothing, 
while all the time the burden was never so much as touched hy 
their hands. There it stood, whether box or pail or tub, not 
only without falling but without even spilling the rnpiid contain- 
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cd in it, though often filled nearly to the brim. So habituated 
are they to this mode of Iransporlalion that it is rare to see a 
negro carrying any thing in his hand. The little children may 
be seen serving an apprenticeship, by carrying small baskets or 
pails for amusement, and thus ac(|uiring insensibly this difficult 
art of l)alancing ; an art which one who has not practised it in 
childhood, can scarcely acquire in siibsecpient life. This cus- 
tom becomes afterwards too familiar to be viewed with surprise, 
but it never ceased to excite admiration at the wonderful effects 
jiroduced by long continued ])ractice in rendering that easy, 
which is at first so diflicult. The strength acquired by this 
means is scarcely less wonderful than the nice art of balancing 
which is often exhibited. Jiurdens which a negro cannot raise 
to his head, arc, when once placed there, carric^d by him to a 
great distance with little apparent fatigue. Females are often 
seen carrying, with seeming ease, the common wash tubs filled 
with water almost to the very brim, while their arms hang care- 
lessly by their sides, and their gait is unconstrained and some- 
times even graceful. 

The Appomattox at Petersburg flows through a deep and 
narrow’ valley, and the town is generally built at a considerable 
elevation above the river. On the side of the town most re- 
mote from the river, is a beautiful eminence overlooking the 
town and all the neighboring country, the summit of which is 
occupied by the residence of the former proprietor of a large 
portion of the land upon which l^etorsburg now’ stands- The 
uorlhorn bank of the river, opposite to the city is also elevated, 
and presents many beautiful situations for country seats, few’ of 
which however are occupied. There is a small village here at 
the point where a bridge crosses the river, and here also is 
pointed out a large stone containing a deep and regular cavity 
like a bowd, and w hich bears the name of the bowl of Pocahon- 
tas. At a little distance, and upon the same side of the river, 
there issues forth from the side of the hill one of the purest and 
most copious springs of water any where to be found. There 
is indeed much which is beautiful and attractive in the situation 
of Petersburg, but the reputation of the place in respect to 
healthfulness, does not fully correspond to its natural beauties. 
There are also in the suburbs many appearances of squalid 
poverty and of vice in striking contrast w iih the beauties of na- 
ture with which the city is surrounded. 
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For the Religious Magazine. 

HAVING NO ENEMIES. 

‘ If it be possible,’ said the Apostle Paul, ‘ as much as in you lies, live 
peaceably with all men.’ And a greater than Paul has said, * Rlessed are the 
peace makers.* 

I LOVE the man who is thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
peace. It is a glorious spirit and temper. It is the spirit and 
temper of heaven. 

But there is a spirit which is sometimes mistaken for the spirit 
of peace, which is as widely diflerent from it, as light is from 
darkness. I know not how to describe it, except by illustra- 
tions borrowed from real life. 

Here is a man, in public life. By some means or other, and 
we will not stop now to ascertain how — he has contrived to 
work his way through life without awaking or provoking the 
hostility of any living being. Excellent man ! say his friends ; 
he lived and died without having an enemy. 

Here is a teacher. He has gone on for years — perhaps a 
score of them — and nobody complains of any thing. There is 
no disturbance in the school. All is peaceful ; all is happy. 
He is an excellent schoolmaster : so says public sentiment. 

Here is a private Christian, (iuiet, unoffending, good natur- 
ed, he passes along the road of life. Every body speaks well 
of him ; he even speaks well of himself, at least occasionally. 
What harm have I ever done ? What a |)eace maker I must be ! 
He dies so. Excellent man ! Excellent neighbor ! Excellent 
church member ! He never had an enemy. 

Here is a physician. Ho meddles with nobody’s business 
but his own. He is all things to all men. He deals out his 
drugs and medicines according to his best judgment, or accord- 
ing to the whim of the moment, — modified, however, by the 
judicious advice of the patient’s best friends. He passes thus 
(juietly through life. He has no enemies. 

Here is a minister. He knows how various are the tempers 
and tastes of his hearers. He knows how liable divine truth is, 
when preached as it was by Christ and Paul, to awaken oppo- 
sition in men’s hearts ami disturb their quiet. But he wishes 
to live peaceably. He wishes to allure or draw men, rather 
than drive them. So he goes on through life dealing in general 
truths, but seldom if ever making a plain or forcible application 
of them to the wants of his hearers. He thus avoids disturbing 
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their consciences. Is he not an excellent preacher ? Every 
body says so. Will he not dwell forever with him who said. 
Blessed are the peace makers ? 

[ acknowledge most cheerfully, that it is pleasant to pass 
through life without having an enemy. Constituted as 1 am 
especially, unwilling by nature to give a moment’s pain, in body 
or mind, even to a brute, the idea of living peaceably with all 
men, is one on which 1 love to dwell. And I sometimes even 
fondly wish, above almost all earthly things, that I might go 
down to the grave without ever having had an enemy. 

Sometimes, 1 say, 1 wish so. Just as the good man, it may 
be, sometimes wishes for the moment to depart and be with 
( Jirist, while yet on the whole he greatly prefers to remain here 
as long as he may ; and his better judgment tells him it is right 
to have this preference, lie the case with him, however, as it 
may, I cannot, in general, — and especially when I reason on 
the case — expect, or even so much as wish to die without an 
enemy. 

There is a great diflerence in men, in regard to their man- 
agement in this world. >Some will do things, without awaking 
opposition, which others cannot. I admit all this, and I admit 
that some good may possibly be done, in the world, without 
rousing any body’s enmity. 

But who is the man — where is he — where did he once re- 
side, who was extensively elRcicnt or useful in liis calling — 
wh(?ther minister, physician, teacher, civil oflicer, or private 
citizen — without having an enemy ? He may indeed have pass- 
ed along ([uietly, and every body may have spoken well ot 
him ; but wliat good did lie accomplish ? What impression 
did lie make? Did he make thorough, edicient, seli-taught, 
well disciplined pupils ? Did he oppose the idle and often 
health destroying prejudices of his patients ? Did he reprove 
boldly, from the pulpit and elscnhcre, tJie sins ol his parishion- 
ers ? ’j)id he set his face as a flint against fashions and customs 
in his own faniilv and neighliorhood, which he knew’ to be per- 
nicious ? Did he deU’rmine, as much as in him lay, to live 
peaceably with all men ; and yet did he determine to do right, 
under all circumstances, whatever might be the results ? 

“ No person can he better constituted or better disposed to- 
wards mankind than the Savior was, and nobody can be more 
solicitous than he to live — so far as he might — at peace. But 
did he always find jieacc ? Nay, does not lie himself tell us that 
he came not to send peace on earth, but a sword ; that is, tlie 
13 ^ 
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sword of the truth, which always did and always will awaken 
opposition in the minds of those who do not love it ? 

This peace loving disposition — when it suflers truth and duty 
and every thing else to fall before it — is a great misfortune in 
the world. Combined with the love of doing right, in the fear 
of God, it is however, excellent. It prevents our rousing op- 
posirion without necessity, while at the same time it enables us 
to go forward in the way of duty, through good report and 
through evil. 

I must on the whole regard it as a reproach, rather than a 
tribute of praise to a man to say of him, lie never had an ene- 
my. He may have been a Christian, but I cannot consider him 
as eminently so. The greater probability is that he had not 
much of the spirit of Christ. And ‘ now if a man have not tho 
spirit of Christ, he is none of his.’ 


JAMIE; OR, A VOICE FROM IRELAND 

for TEMPERA>'CE. a TRUK NARRATIVE. BV PROFESSOR EOCAR, 

OF BELFAST. 

In a populous and civilized district of Lister lives Jamik, a 
day laborer — a fellow of right good sense and practical talent, 
carpenter and mason, shoemaker and blacksmith, and aught else 
the case requires. The variety of his powers had nearly ruin- 
ed him. On all hands he was in requisition, and everywhere 
he was a favorite— kindness flowing to him in its common chan- 
nel, spiritOMS liquor. AVherever he went lie was treated. 
This was too much for flesh and blood, and .lamie became, in 
the style of the world’s false charity, ‘ fond of the drop.’ His 
cash flew to the spirit-shop, and brought neither health nor hap- 
piness in return. The neighbors called him (alas ! for such 
lullabies to conscience,) an honest, good-hearted fellow, who 
did nobody any liarm but himself. While, however, they 
tempted and flattered and deceived, their victim was posting to 
ruin. 

But, while moderate drinkers were training him to drunken- 
ness, God was raising up the Temperance Society as an ark of 
safety to him from the flood of tlieir temptations. One of the 
publications of the Ulster Temperance Society fell into liis 
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hands, and he read it, for he was of an inquiring spirit, and a 
blessing attended it. What ! said he, in amazement, can this 
be true ? — distilled spirits of no more use to any man in health 
than arsenic or opium ! ‘ distilled spirits too tempting, and dan- 
gerous, and violently intoxicating, to be used as a common 
beverage at all !’ (oh! thought he, that at least is true ;) ^distilled 
spirits are in their very nature injurious to the human constitu- 
tion ; and every man who indulges even in their moderate use, 
injures himself in proportion to the quantity which he consumes.’ 
Jamie was astonished, and well he might be ; but Jamie was 
conscientious, and though he had the manhood to confess, what 
few moderate drinkers will, that he liked a glass ; yet, because 
he had still a conscience, notwithstjuiding the scaring it had got 
from the fiery drink, he said to himself — ^ I must, at least, try 
whether these wonderful statements respecting distilled spirits 
be true.’ Jamie tried, and the efiects were delightful. In a 
very sliort time he found, from happy experience, that his health 
was better from the change ; that his purse was better ; that 
soul and body, the whole man of him was far better, in all cir- 
cumstances, since he renounced the maddening draught. 

His duty was now clear before him — to abstain from the 
raging drink which, in time jiast, had been emptying his pock- 
et, destroying his character, and bringing down his body to the 
grave, and his soul to hell. He did his duty in the right way 
for doing duty — at once and right on. 

He saw', however, that something more was incumbent on 
him than merely doing his duly in this particular — he must, for 
the good of others, let it be known, without ostentation, that 
his duty was done. Abstaining, he said to himself, has done 
me good — the banishment of spiritons liquors would do my 
country good ; w lial is every man’s duly is my duty ; and 
therefore, in love to my brethren, I’ll freely give the blessing 
which to me has been so freely given, thnon is strength, 
thought he — separate eflbrts are a rope of sand ; united, they 
are the cable which holds the mighty ship. He resolved to 
establish a Temperance Society. 

For this purpose he supjdied himself immediately with a 
number of tracts on temperance ; for Jamie knew' that tvhen 
self interest or passion come in, second thoughts are not always 
best ; and forthwith he commenced traveling around, reading 
them, at spare hours throughout the neighborhood, wherever 
he could find half a dozen people to listen to him. He was a 
good reader, and very soon found that his reading was not with- 
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out effect ; for in a short time he heard of a decent woman tel- 
ling her neighbor to send for .lamie to the wake which was to 
be held in her house, if she wished to save her whiskey, and 
have peace and quietness ; ‘for,’ said she, ‘he came to the wake 
in my house, and read and talked about temperance, till both 
the whiskey and the people seemed cither persuaded or iVight- 
cned, for hardly one had the courage to put to his lips what 
Jamie called, indeed too truly, “the accursed thing.” ’ 

Jamie, however, soon found to his cost that he had commen- 
ced a very great and a very sore work. The spirit-sellers, four 
of whom were at a single cross-roads in his neighborhood, he 
expected to be against him, and drunkards he expected would be 
against him too ; but he soon found that his chief opponents lay 
in quite another quarter. Sensible people soon began to see that 
spirit sellers are drones on the community, doing no good, but 
much harm ; and besides, one of them having first allowed a 
temperance meeting to be held in his barn, conscientiously shut 
up his spirit shop, and joined the Temperance Society, being 
convinced that spirit selling is poison selling, and that each spi- 
rit shop might justly have on its sign board — ‘ Beggars made 
here.’ Of the drunkards, some indeed did call him hard names, 
and impute to him base motives ; hut from among (‘ven these, 
lost as they seemed to be to all hope, ho was, by (lod’s grace, 
enabled to reclaim some, as brands snatched from the burning, 
while others of them said to him, in th(j bitterness of their re- 
flecting moments, ‘ Oo on, .lamie, your work is (iod’s work. 
Had you commenced hut a little sooner, what a blessing might 
your society have been to us ; but alas ! it is all over with us 
now !’ 

What at first surprised .lamie much, was, that the fathers or 
husbands of these very drunkards were his most bitter oppo- 
nents. He went to them with a glad heart, expecting that they 
would hear with delight of a plan by which drunkards, in great 
numbers, have been reclaimed, and by which the temjxnate can 
be effectually secured against temptation ; but his heart sunk 
when he found — not that they received him coldly, for to such 
receptions he was accustomed, but that they, as well as others, 
who boast much of being ‘temperate enough already,’ lost all 
temper at the very sound of temperance. 

Some of these neighbors of Jamie were regular in attendance 
on public worship, ortliodox and strict, which gave them an 
influence in the neighborhood, .lamie, therefore, was anxious 
to enlist them on the side of temperance. Yet he could not 
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but know, and very seriously consider, that whether in market 
or fair, these same men either bought or sold, there could be no 
such thing as a dry bargain ; that at churns^ and wakes, and fu- 
nerals, and marriages, and such like, they always pushed round 
the bottle cheerily ; that they held it churlish to refuse either to 
give or take a treat ; that at their evening tea parties it was not 
uncommon for six or eight gallons of sj)iritous liquor to be con- 
sumed by a few neighbors, men and women, in a single night ; 
that in every house which their minister visited, the bottle was 
put to his mouth ; and that as the natural consequence of all 
this and far more, not only was tlie crime of drunkenness, 
whether in minister or private layman, treated with much false 
charily, and called by many soft names, but drunkenness was 
spreading its ravages through many families, and bringing down 
many heads in sorrow to the grave. 

Jamie was indeed charitable, but he was unable to persuade 
himself that, amid such universal drinking, all the objections to 
his Temperance Society arose merely from ignorance, or pre- 
judice, or conscience ; and therefore, when people were telling 
him, as they often did, that they cared not a rush about spiril- 
ous liquor — ‘ they could either drink it or let it alone’ — he used 
sometimes to rej)ly — ‘ Oh ! 1 know well enough that you can 
drink it, what I want to know is, wliether you can let it 
alone — and at other times he would tell them Dean Swift’s 
story of the three men who called for whiskey in a spirit 
shop : — ‘I want a glass,’ said the first, ‘ for I’m very hot ;’ ‘ I 
want a glass,’ said the second, 4br I’m very cold ;’ 4ct me have 
a glass,’ said the third, ^ because I like it !’ 

As Jamie’s opponents were no match for him in cirgument, 
they tried the plans usually resorted to when the wisdom and 
the spirit by which truth speaks cannot be resisted. For 
awhile they tried ridicule. That, however, neither satisfied 
their own consciences nor frightened Jamie, for Jamie could 
stand a laugh, what many a man can’t do who has stood grape 
sliot. Then they circulateil reports about his having pt drunk 
on (liflerent occasions, and having been caught drinking in se- 
cret ; and some believed them, being of the same mind with 
the distiller, who asserted it to be mere humbug that any 
nnan could live without whiskey, and that wherever the croak- 
ing cold water society men did not drink in the day time, they 
made up for it by drinking at night. These evil reports, how- 
ever, fell dead after a little, and nobody was vile enough to take 
them up again ; and though attempts were made to circulate 
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the lie, that Janiie had grown weak and sickly since he gave up 
drinking, yet every body who looked him in the face saw, that 
though he had neither a purple nose nor whiskey blossoms on 
his chin, yet he was stronger and healthier than ever ; and that 
he could say, what every member of the Temperance Society, 
whether temperate or intemperate formerly, can say with truth, 
after abstaining for a single month from distilled spirits, that in 
every sense of the word lie is belter for the change. 

Foiled thus in all tlieir attempts, the opponents of Jamie and 
of temperance rallied strong for one last charge ; and as it was 
against Jamie's weak side, (wlio has not a weak side ?) they 
already chuckled in triumph, .lamie had thrown away his glass 
for ever, but his pipe stuck firm between his teeth still. J'lio 
time was, when he was strong and well without tobacco, and 
when the taste of tobacco was disgusting and sickening to him ; 
but respectable people were smoking, and rhewinii:, and snuf- 
fing around him, and when he went to the wake, the fuiuMal, or 
the evening gathering, ‘ why,’ fhoughf he ‘ should 1 he singu- 
iar, and not take a whiti' likn the rest Jle chose smoking, 
likely, because he considered it to he the most i^enteel way of 
being dirty and disgusting ; and, according to t/ie general law of 
habits being most inveterate, where the article used was, at 
first, most nauseous, he soon became so confirmed a smoker 
that one half of what he smoked would have kept him decently 
clothed. 

The lovers of strong drink, therefore, thought that they had 
Jamie on the hip completely, when they told him llial bis only 
reason for giving up whiskey was, that he could not afibrd to 
buy both it and tobacco ; and promisctl, lliough with no sin- 
cerity, tliat they would (piit drinking if he would cpiit smoking. 

Tile reproacii stuck like a bur to Jamie’s conscience, lie 
asked himself again and again — fs my use of tobacco a stum- 
bling block in the way of any ? — Docs it do injury to the great 
cause which has all my heart ? He read, he thought, and read 
and thought again ; and the more he read and thought, the 
more was he convinced that the habitual use of tobacco in any 
of its forms is useless ; is wasteful of time and money ; is dir- 
ty ; is offensive to others, and a breach of Christian cliarity ; 
is a bad example to the simple and young ; is a temptation to 
drunkenness, and injurious to health. He resolves to renounce 
it, and flung the old black pipe from him to lift it again no more. 
Tints .Jamie was conqueror still ; and his victorj' was one which 
Alexander, the conqueror of the world, could not gain. Jamie 
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gained a victory over himself, and he that ruleth over his own 
spirit is better than he that taketh a city ; but Alexander, who 
wept because he had not other worlds besides his own to sub- 
due, died as a fool dieth, and sleeps in a drunkard’s grave. 

Jamie learned an important lesson in his victory, which will 
be of use to him as long as he lives. ‘Whatever bad habit,’ he 
says, ‘has got hold upon you, break it off at once. Would you 
pull your child out of the fire cautiously and gradually ; or 
would you out with him at once ? So let it be with every 
thing wrong. Don’t prepare for ceasing from sin to-morrow, 
or next year — but cease from it now. Do so yourself— go 
right up to your neighbor without fear, and in love tell him to 
do the same, having this assurance on your mind continually, 
that what ought to be done^ can be done.^ 

Jamie, seemed, from the commencement, to have taken for 
liis motto, expect great things, work for them, and you shall 
have them. Work as though all depended on self ; pray as 
knowing all to depend upon God. He knew his place, and 
nwdcstly kept it ; yet when opportunity ofibred for dropping a 
word on behalf of temperance in tJie ear either of clergyman or 
Jayjnan, whntevcr his rank, he did what conscience told him 
was riglit towards a neighbor and a brother. .Tamie’s pockets 
and hat were filled with tracts, which, as the most suitable plan 
for his shallow purse, and perhaps, too, for securing a reading 
of them, he generally lent, and sometimes gave away, to all 
who promised to read. Let it not be supposed that amidst 
such active benevolence he neglected his own business. No ; 
Jamie had not learned in vain the apostle’s maxim — ‘Let him 
labor, working wilh his hands the thing which is good, that he 
may have to give to him tiiat necdeih.’ It was nothing for him 
to Stan oil* half a dozen miles of an evening after his work was 
finislu?d, to procure some new tracts, or Jiitend a temperance 
meeting, or read and talk kindly to some poor drunkard, whose 
wife had sent him a hint that her hushajid would be glad to see 
him — or (dse to procure the services of some clergyman to ad- 
dress the next meeting of his Temperance ??ociety. Jamie 
is one of those who imagine that the business ol a minister of 
the Gospel is not finished when he has preached a couple of 
discourses on the Sabbath ; he really presumes to say that both 
minister and layman should be ‘ instant in season and out of 
season,’ and like their great Master, going about continually 
doing good. He docs not set up for a preacher nevertheless, 
but confines himself to his own proper sphere. He applied to 
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ministers to address his meetings, and though some few of them 
refused, telling him significantly tliat they preach the Gospel, 
even when Jamie did ask in his simplicity, if Paul forgot his 
resolution to know nothing but Christ and him crucified, when 
he reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to 
come ; yet to the honor of the ministry around him be it told, 
that whenever he got up a meeting, a minister was at Jamie’s 
service to address it. 

Though, as a body, Jamie’s Temperance Society was most 
steady, yet a few, and only a few, fell. It would be harsh to 
say that some were glad at their fall ; at least many temptations 
were thrown in their way ; and when they fell, a shout of 
triumph was raised against the Temperance Society. Such 
trials as these only urged Jamie on with fresh vigor. 

‘Suppose,’ he used to say, ‘that every drunkard should return 
again to drunkenness and ruin, would not this be another proof 
that truth, and honor, and principle, are all as nothing before 
the drunken appetite — would not this be a louder and a stronger 
call to save the young, to stop young sons and daughters, now 
safe, from filling the place of drunken parents when they are 
gone ? What ruins these poor wretches?’ he would ask — ‘Is it 
the mere abxise of a good and wholesome thing ? No. Dis- 
tilled spirits are tempting, deceitful, and too violently intoxica- 
ting to be at all habitually used with safety ; and as four hundred 
of the ablest doctors now living hfive established, and unnum- 
bered facts prove, they are unwholesome and injurious to body 
and soul. liOt every man, then for his own sake, abstain ; and 
for the sake of others too, especially such as are near and dear 
to him, oh, let him abstain for ever.’ 

‘Who,’ he would ask, ‘give currency and influence to the ab- 
surd fooleries which are circulated respecting the marvellous 
excellencies of spiritous liquors, while common sense tells iliat 
they are of no more use to a man than to a cow or horse ? Not 
drunkards, surely ; for on such a subject at least, they would 
not be believed. Who give support and respectability to spirit- 
shops, and the whole spirit trade ? Drunkards surely could 
make nothing respectable, and no spirit-seller would put on bis 
sign-board, ‘ the drunkard’s spirit-shop.’ Again, he would put 
it to men’s consciences to answer, who give respectability and 
permanence to all the treatings and other customs by which 
each successive generation of drunkards is trained ? There 
was no getting over the undeniable fact, that moderate spirit 
drinkers must bear the responsibility of all this ; and the more 
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the matter was canvassed, the more clearly was it seen that the 
only way in which drunkenness can be put down is the very way 
which Jamie and the Temperance Society proposed — the union 
of the temperate in refraining from intoxicating drinks, and pro- 
moting temperance. 

To parents Jamie addressed himself with unwearied and anx- 
ious imj)orlunity. ‘ Would you object,’ he would say to them, 
when other arguments had failed, ‘would you object to your son 
becoming a member when going away from you to live, perhaps, 
amidst the temptations of a large town ? Would you be afraid 
lest keeping him away from the temptations of the bottle would 
make him an easier prey to the solicitations of tlie strange wo- 
man, whose house is the way to death, and whose steps take 
hold on hell ?’ He met with none, whether spirit-sellers or spirit- 
drinkers, wdio were able to resist this appeal ; and from this, as 
well as other causes, the young formed a large and zealous por- 
tion of Jamie’s society. The young he w^as particularly anx- 
ious to enlist in his cause, not merely because youth is the time 
of truth, and of open, warm hearts, and in an especial manner 
(j Oil’s time, but because he believed spirit-drinking parents to 
be the great agents in making their children drunkards. A case 
which happened in liis own neighborhood gave him a melancholy 
confirmation of this opinion. A respectable moderate drinker, 
who only now and then exceeded his single tumbler of punch, 
liad seven daughters, whom he was in the habit of treating to a 
little glass of punch each day after dinner. He, of course, con- 
sidered it good, and they were soon taught to consider it so too. 
They began first to like their one glass — then they began to like 
two glasses much better ; one glass called for another, till, in 
the end, they found, according to the adage, that though one 
glass of spirits is too much for any one, two glasses are quite 
too little. Right onward they went to drunkenness and crime ; 
for, alas ! it was too true in their case, as in all others, that any 
one may be ruined who can be persuaded to drink distilled 
spirits. With the help of whiskey, as the murderer said, a man 
can do any thing ; so, at least, it was with these poor girls ; 
they arc living w ith broken character, virtue and all lost. There 
is, however, one exception — the youngest — and how did she 
escape ? She was too young when her father died to be in- 
fluenced by her father’s example ; and her father, witli the 
character of a moderate, regular man, died sitting at table with 
his tumbler of punch before him. 

Principally through the prudent and laborious exertions of 
14 
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Jamie, a great moral reformation has been effected throughout 
an extensive district ; three hundred names are enrolled on the 
list of his Temperance Society ; wives and sisters are blessing 
him for husbands and brothers reformed ; the standard of public 
sentiment in regard to temperance has been nobly raised ; peo- 
ple don’t talk now as formerly of a man’s being somewhat ele- 
vated or tipsy, or merely overtaken, when he is drunk, for they 
have learned to call things by their right names, and not prac- 
tice imposture by slang phrases. Public resolutions have been 
passed against giving spiritous liquor at wakes or funerals, 
churns, ploughing matches, or evening parties ; men and wo- 
men can go to market and fair, buy and sell, and yet never think 
of treating or being treated with spirits ; and what still more 
fully exhibits the extent of reformation, it has reached, in some 
cases, even the most degraded victims of iniquity, some of 
whom at least are now consistent members of the Temperance 
Society. 

Arguing on the subject of temperance has, in a good degree, 
ceased in the neighborhood ; and though a number of the old or 
ill-disposed appear decidedly resolved to have their glass, what- 
ever the consequences, in the spirit of the fellow who told his 
doctor that he loved his glass, and did not care a fig for his liver, 
yet the young and conscientious are becoming more hearty in 
the cause of Jamie and temperance. 

Nothing gladdened Jamie’s heart more than the success which 
crowned his efforts in the Sabbath School, of which he is su- 
perintendent. Spirit drinking he knew to be a barrier against 
the progress of the Gospel, not only in preventing drunkards 
from hearing it, and grieving away the Spirit of God from the 
moderate drinker, but he felt it to be peculiarly distressing to 
the young, in often swallowing up that money which should be 
spent in their education, and in withholding from many even the 
poor pittance which should cover their nakedness in the Sab- 
bath School and the house of God. 

As, therefore, the children of the poor had wrung out so 
much of the bitter dregs of spirit drinking, he was tinxious that 
Temperance Societies, the sworn foes of spirit drinking, should, 
with their earliest, warmest efforts, return blessings to them for 
years of sorrow, oppression and WTong. Sabbath School teach- 
ers, too, he saw to be among God’s choicest instruments in the 
work of reform. Young, yet serious, active and benevolent, 
possessed of the confidence of their scholars and their parents, 
and from their own character, and their connection with a noble 
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system of Christian enterprise, exercising a mighty moral influ- 
ence, wide as the world, what could they not do for the regene- 
ration of the public mind, especially of that mind which shall be 
all active in good or ill when the present generation are moul- 
dering in the grave. 

He commenced, therefore, the work of reformation in his 
own Sabbath School, and he commenced in the right way, by 
communicating information, and bringing both teachers and 
scholars to think and apply the truth for themselves. He wish- 
ed none, he said, to join his ranks against the great enemy, but 
volunteers ; he wished for no influence over any one, but the 
influence of truth, and no bond upon any but the bond of an en- 
lightened conscience. He introduced a j)roposal for each teach- 
er in rotation to read an interesting extract to the scholars on 
some suitable subject, and temperance of course was not ex- 
cluded. The mere hearing of the principles of Temperance 
Societies was sufficient to make converts of some of the teach- 
ers ; for what can be more rational than abstaining from distilled 
spirits and promoting temperance ? but it was not so with others. 
Free-thinkers may talk as they please about a man having no 
more control over his belief than over the hue of his skin or the 
heiglu of his stature, still it is a simple Aict of Jamie’s experi- 
ence, that it is mighty hard to convince a man who does not 
wish to be convinced, and that, when any body first resolves to 
continue to drink, he is then marvelously fertile in objections 
against the Temperance Society. One of the teachers espe- 
cially, who had been at diflerent times overtaken by the bottle 
coming from the market or fair, was so opposed to temperance, 
tliat when his turn for reading on the subject came, he had still 
some excuse ; and .lamie, without in any way wounding his 
feelings, was pre|)ared with an extract to read for him, till at 
length, finding him softening down under the influence of truth 
ami love, he, on one morning of his turn for reading, put an 
extract into his htuid, and said kindly, ‘Just go out for a little 
and read it over by yourself, and that will prepare you for read- 
ing it nicely to the children.’ He did so, and came in and 
read it as one who felt its power. Jamie saw that his heart was 
full, he knew that now is the time for doing good, and not to- 
.morrow, and therefore rising up and proposing that a Temper- 
ance Society should be formed in the school, he i)ut his own 
name to the usual declaration — tee resolve to re frain from intoxi- 
eating drinks^ and promote temperance. The next man who 
stepped forward was the self-same teacher w ho had so long op- 
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posed. ^ Children,’ said he, * spiritous liquor is a bad thing — 
it has done me harm — it is doing harm to every thing good, 
and to show that I hate it and renounce it, I put down my 
name.’ The other teachers followed ; the elder children fol- 
lowed the noble example of their te.nchers, and as a proof that 
they knew and felt what they did — wdien, after school hours, on 
next candlemas day, the master of a day school which some of 
them attended, brought forth whiskey to treat the scholars ac- 
cording to custom, the noble little temperance heroes rose, as 
if by concert, and marched out of the room. 

Viliile thus Jamie urged on the good work of reforming oth- 
ers, his own soul knew’ the blessings of the j)roinisc — ‘ He that 
watereth others shall be watered also himself.’ After renounc- 
ing whiskey, he felt a sweetness and power in (lod’s word 
which he had never known before. He almost doubted w heth- 
er it could be the same old Bible that he used to read. He 
had been abusing (lod’s mercy by indulging in sin in time past, 
as if in expectation that sovereign grace would some moment 
descend in a miracle and drag him to holiness and heaven ; but 
now he saw* clearly that (lod is sincere in all his promises, and 
that the gracious invitations of the Gospel mean just what they 
say. 

His first duty, he saw clearly, was to give his own self to the 
Lord. To that God of love who asked his heart he gave it. 
He heard God in his word saying — ‘ Believe on the Lord 
.lesus Christ and thou shall be saved and he took God at his 
word, and obeyed his command. From what he knew to be 
sin he ceased at once ; and what God told him was duty he did 
at once, as (iod enabled him, without stopping to calculate con- 
sequences, for lie left them with his Maker. He knew* tliat no 
one goes to heaven or hell alone, the influence of the most hum- 
ble being necessarily exerted either for good or ill ; and as 
though travailing in birth for immortal souls, he was each day, by 
his conversation and example, saying to his neighbor, ( 'Ome w ith 
us, and w’e will do you good. The more heartily and fully he 
obeyed God, the lietter he liked God’s service ; and the more 
extensive acquaintance he obtained of the great salvation of the 
Gospel, the more strongly did he feel himself drawn by a Sa- 
vior’s love to accept, to adorn, and propagate it. Though be- 
yond middle life, he had never celebrated his Savior’s love at 
the Lord’s table. Now', however, he saw it to be his duty and 
privilege ; and those whose hearts are set on winning souls, 
can conceive with what holy joy a worthy young temperance 
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minister, whose thurch Jamie had lately joined, saw him sit- 
ting down to commemorate with his fellow Christians the dying 
love of the great Redeemer. 

Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name give 
praise, even for thy truth and for thy mercy’s sake. 


HOUSES AND FURNITURE. 

Many of our readers are already acquainted with a little volume entitled 
‘ Ways of Living on Small Means,* by the author of the ‘Young Man’s Guide,’ 
&c. On some subjects the sentiments of the author are somewhat peculiar, 
but, on all points, they seem entitled to a very respectful consideration. The 
fact that his views differ from those of many others, is indeed of itself no valid 
reason for either adopting or rejecting them. They should stand or fall by 
their intrinsic* merit, by their conformity to truth, or their want of such confor- 
mity. It will be evident, we think, to any one who will seriously reflect upon 
the topics discussed in this work, and in the small work recently noticed by 
us, entitled ‘ Three Experiments of Living,* that many of our wants are, at 
least in their degree, artificial, and that in endeavoring to satisfy them, much 
misery, and often great guilt are incurred. A large portion of society are ren- 
dered miserable by the state of their affairs, and are consequently prevented 
from enjoying the bounties of Providence fairly placed within their reach ; and 
a .still larger part are so enslaved by artificial wants, as to leave no time for in- 
tellectual or moral improvement. To live complexly within our means, we 
believe to be a universal duty, however moderate those means may be, and, 
next to this, is the duty of laboring industriously to increase our means both of 
enjoying happiness, and of communicating it to others. For the benefit of such 
of our readers as have not seen the work to which we first referred, we intro- 
duce the following chapter, remarking only that it is in no respect more inter- 
esting than the other chapters of the same work. Ed. 

The common defence which people make of large and costly 
dwellings is, that they are convenient and healthy. In all pro- 
bability the real reason (people usually give every reason for 
conduct which they know is questionable, except the true one) 
is, that they have the money, and therefore the right to build 
thus. Without stopping here to show that they are deceiving 
themselves in this matter, I will merely observe, that as long as 
those to whom public sentiment has conceded the right, con- 
tinue to act thus, others, down to Uie very poorest, will come 
as near them as they can. 

14 * 
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Let us look at the convenience and healthiness of large build- 
ings. A large room is unquestionably more healthy than a small 
one. But is it necessary to have a large dwelling, in order 
to have large rooms ? This depends upon the number we de- 
mand. If that be great, it is (juite obvious that a large house is 
necessary. But do we need a large number of rooms ? C’an 
any one family really use half the rooms of some of our modern 
fashionable dwellings ? 

There are multitudes of people — people, too, who regard 
healtli — who do not find a large number of rooms necessary. 
Many a family in Boston — and some, too, of the highest re- 
spectability, need but three rooms, besides the accompanying 
closets. These are, first, a large square room, in which they 
live chiefly, in which they eat, and in which they also receive 
company. Another, directly over this, is a sleeping room. 
Both these rooms have closets. There is also a third room, a 
small sleeping chamber ; it is for the children of the family, such 
as do not sleep with their parents. The closet adjoining the 
sleeping room, is for clothes ; the other is used to keep food 
in, &c. 

Now* I will not say that here is room enough ; especially for 
a very large family ; for 1 do not think so. Another bed room, 
at least is needed. But I do say that if the rooms are largo 
enough and high enough, and are kept duly ventilated, there is 
no danger to the health. It is the character of the rooms of a 
house that determines its healthiness, and not their number. A 
house which contained no more rooms than I have named w ould 
be as healthy, at least, as one which contained ten times as 
*^^any, provided their dimensions W'ere the same. Nay, it would 
even bo rather more so. 

So much for the healthiness of buildings ; now for the con- 
venience. But this point depends so much on other circum- 
stances, connected with food, drink, customs, &c, that I must 
defer it till we come to treat of those subjects. 

In regard to the importance of selecting a dwelling, or a part 
of a dwelling, which is conducive to health, I have one word to 
add. No one will probably go farther in this matter than my- 
self. I consider it a sacred duty to ( lod, as well as to our fami- 
lies, to pay special regard to health. I believe, moreover, 
that it is bad economy not to do so. I have no doubt that he 
who should undertake to live a little cheaper by narrowing the 
dimensions of his rooms, or taking up with an unhealthy loca- 
tion would, in the end, lose far more than he would gain. I 
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have seen more than one poor but sensible man, who had been 
taught this to his heart’s content. The loss of time and the 
bills of physicians would more than pay the additional rent. He 
who would live on small means, therefore, must not expect to 
save anything by selecting dwellings or rooms which jeopardize 
health. Such rooms as 1 have spoken of above, do not usual- 
ly rent ai much above a hundred dollars, in the most expensive 
portions of our cities. 

As to furniture, this point is somewhat settled by a decision 
about the house. The fewer the rooms, the smaller the amount 
of furniture needed. Still, what is necessary may be more or 
less expensive, according to our view of the circumstances, and 
our devotion to fashion. 

But the demands of health and convenience in this matter, 
are by no means exorbitant. A few plain wooden chairs, a ta- 
ble or two, two or three bedsteads and beds, and suitable bed- 
ding, and a few plates, and tumblers, and spoons, and knives 
and forks, do not cost a very large sum. The most expensive 
item of these bills would be mattresses ; but even these would 
cost less than feathers. Feathers, I take it for granted, no one 
would think of, who regards health, or who wishes to live on 
small means, or even within liis means. With my present 
views, I should almost as soon think of introducing household 
gods as feather beds. 

If, however, exi)ensivc furniture, at the outset, should even 
l)c thought best, and should be procured, the bills would not be 
very large for a small tenement or a simple and rational suit of 
rooms ; nor the labor of keeping it clean and in good condition, 
very op|)ressive. ]Much of hum.an strength and eflbrt, in the 
fashionable world, both in city and country, is expended in tak- 
ing care to preserve that which is of no possible service. 

Let me not be understood here as going the whole length of 
the utilitarian scheme. I am indeed a utilitarian ; but then I 
believe that the eye, and the ear, and even the imagination, and 
the fancy, need lh(?ir appropriate objects of gratification — their 
food, as I might call it. He alone is a consistent utilitarian who 
would make provision for all the real wants of man’s nature, 
animal, social, intellectual and moral. But all this should be 
. done in due harmony. We should never go beyond our means. 
I have seen some of these simple establishments which I am rec- 
ommending and describing, that were in good taste, I assure you. 

It is true, he who would live w-ithin his means, and especially 
he who would live on small means, must expect to deny liini- 
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self, for a time, many things which he may afterwards find it 
proper to obtain. I mean by this, that if all mankind would 
consent to live for a time on small means, they would all soon 
become able to spread their sails a little, and indulge themselves 
in houses and furniture, a little more in taste with the refined 
eye and fancy. The reason why so large a part of the civilized 
world cannot do this now, is, that they will not consent to live 
on small means till they can afford it ; but every one pushes be- 
yond his means to get what he fancies, or what fashion demands, 
till he embarrasses himself, and keeps himself — and in the result 
his posterity — always poor. 

We shall never have good times in the civilized and refined 
world, till every one is willing to go back to simplicity, and live 
on small means — till the animal, social, intellectual and moral 
wants of all are so well satisfied, that all can afford to live 
on means a little larger, without detriment to themselves or 
others. Such a state might be easily brought about. It would 
indeed be so, if we were truly Christians, and enlightened ones. 
Let not the idea be rejected as Utopian ; nor him who broaches 
it, as a dreamer of perfectibility, equality of property, &c. I 
am none of those. 

It is true, that when all mankind come to he Christians in the 
sense to which I have alluded — when all are willing to live on 
small means till they are really able to branch out and live on 
those which are more ample and lib(?ral — wlien all this is fairly 
effected, my book will not be needed. But give me only a tol- 
erable prospect — a reasonable hope — of seeing such a state of 
things, and I will be satisfied, even if the book, and the name 
and fame of him who writes it, shall be forgotten. 

I have hitherto gone upon the supposition that you must live 
upon hire, and that but one family should occupy a house. It 
would undoubtedly be cheaper, in the end, to buy a small tene- 
ment — a cottage, perhaps, or a small house of one story — if you 
have the means. But do not run in debt in order to do it. Keep 
within your means. 

If it were not a commonly received maxim, in New Kngland 
especially, that no house is large enough for two families, 1 
would here stop a little to show, in half a dozen points of view, 
the economy as well as usefulness and happiness of building all 
dwellings, both in city and country, for the accommodation of 
several families. Nothing would better fall in with the plan of 
living with very small means than this ; and few things are, 
in my view, more indispensable to the perfection of humanity. 
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The usual objection, that little differences and disagreements 
between the several members of a family thus occupying a large 
tenement will be perpetually coming up, though often made, is 
scarcely to be considered an objection. Indeed it is, as it seems 
to me, one of the strong reasons in favor of such a method. It 
shows at least that our temper and character are not what they 
should be. We ought to be able to live thus without quarrel- 
ing ; and if we are not so, it is high time we were subjected 
to the appropriate discipline, till we can. But actually to live 
together, is one important way to fit us to live together. 

He who has thought of half the moral, social and intellectual 
advantages — to say nothing of the physical and pecuniary gain — 
wdiich w^ould result from having several families occupy a single 
tenement, especially if they are connected witli each other by 
the ties of consanguinity, will not need any urging in this mat- 
ter. He who has not begun to think on the subject, will not 
be argued out of his propensity to laugh at the scheme as vision- 
ary, by any representations of its advantages and practicability 
which, in this little work, I have room to present. I may ad- 
vert to the topic again, however, occasionally, as we pass on. 


CROWN POINT. 

It was on a quiet midsummer day, that myself and my travel- 
ing companion paid a visit to the ruins of the old fort at Crown 
Boint on Lake Champlain. For a coiqde of miles before we 
reached the fort, we passed through a beautiful grove of young 
trees, among which numbers of fine cattle were enjoying the 
luxury of the defence their foliage afforded against a blazing 
sun. A farmer, the ow*ncr of the land occupied by the ruins, 
met us as w*e approached, sweating from his labor in a fine 
meadow w Inch stretched along our right u})on the shore of the 
Lake?. He gave us a kind reception, and we followed him to 
his house. 

The w alls of the fort were still in a good state of preserva- 
•tion. They must have been constructed with immense labor, 
as they could not have been less than tw^enty feet in height, and 
not less than sixteen feet in thickness at the bottom, embracing 
an area of at least two acres. The ditch on the outside is a 
deep excavation encircling the whole fort, and carried at a great 
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distance through solid rock. I sat down on the highest point 
of the rampart, covered as the whole was with grass, to survey 
the scene before me. 

On the right the wall, for thirty feet, had been thrown down 
nearly level with the ground, by the explosion of the powder 
magazine, which had been located there. This had been set 
on fire by a retreating garrison as a stronger foe approached. 
Nearly opposite this spot were the entire walls of three barracks 
built of Slone, near an hundred feet each in length. One of 
these had been fitted up for the residence of the present owner 
of the farm. The other barrack buildings showed, in various 
places, the remains of burnt beams, indicating that the wooden 
part of them had been consumed by fire. I saw a rude chisel- 
ing of the figures 1754 upon a corner stone. 

These buildings, I mused, were once thronged with living 
men. Their voices once resounded within these now desolate 
walls. Here they ate — there they slept — yonder were hung 
their arms. But the strength that laid these stones one upon 
another, has perished ! llcre was martial music once — the 
morning and the evening gun — the song — the jest — the merry 
game — But the actors are gone. All is silence now ! 

On my right lay the placid Lake, reflecting the brightness of 
a glowing summer sky. A narrow bay stretched away south- 
ward upon iny left, diverging a little from the Lake, and thus 
leaving the narrow point u|K)ii whicli the fort was built. A 
musket shot would easily reach the eastern and ojiposite shore, 
making this, therefore, an important position for a fortress to 
secure from an enemy the upper waters of the Lake. Look- 
ing ftorth, the Lake expanded to a width of several miles, with 
here and there a wooded island. 'l"he shore on either side was 
occupied by beautifid farms, making a delightful resting |)lacc 
for the eye, as it was raised from the surface of the Lake to the 
noble ranges of mountains bejond. A couple of sloops were 
floating on the quiet waters, heading this way or that, as the cur- 
rent directed, the wind, as it seemed, having declined being 
abroad on so sultry a day. 

While this scene was before me, my thoughts involuntarily 
ran hack on the past. This whole region was once an unbro- 
ken wilderness. At distant intervals only was its silence dis- 
turbed by the yell of the savage, or these peaceful waters divid- 
ed by his passing canoe. The first white man seen here, was 
a French nobleman, f^amuel Champlain, who, in 1609, explor- 
ed this Lake, and gave it his own name. The Iroquoise, a 
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fierce and powerful nation of Indians, then occupied this whole 
territory. 

In the year 1731 the French built the first fort erected at 
Crown Point. From this place, in connection with their Indi- 
an allies, they carried desolation into all the English frontier 
settlements. It remained in their hands until it was taken by 
tlie English General Amherst in 1759, then on his way to the 
conquest of Canada. It remained an English fortress till the 
commencement of the Revolutionary war, when it was surpris- 
ed and taken by a small party of Americans under Col. War- 
ner. It was surrendered, however, the next year, to a British 
force under Gen. Carleton, and remained in their hands until 
the defeat of Gen. Burgoyne at Saratoga, when this and other 
British posts on the Lake, fell once more into the hands of the 
Americans. 

Here, thought I, as I sat on the grass covered battlement, 
here have been assembled, at different times, the fleets and 
armies of contending nations. In this place they have respec- 
tively gathered and deposited their munitions of war. From 
this spot they have departed, in different directions, to their 
work of rapine and blood. Here were collected the spoils of 
desolated fields and villages, and the scalps of murdered men 
and women and children. Here has the captive languished ‘in 
aflliction and iron.’ Here has the savage rioted in his project- 
ed or accomplished schemes of violence. Here too, in their 
turn, have been seen the F renchman, the Englishman, and the 
American, in ‘ all the pride and pomp and circumstance of 
war.’ This place, now a peaceful solitude, has been trodden 
alternately by the victor and the vanquished — has been disturb- 
ed by the rattling of armor — the roar of cannon — ‘ the thunder 
of the captains.’ Here men’s bosoms have been swollen with 
the pride of triumph — have raged with the flames of revenge — 
or have been wrung with the anguish of defeat, as they have 
bewailed the adversities of war. 

Such have been the scenes of departed years ; strange 
scenes, we might have said, had we not known the nature of 
man. Strange let them be, in this that they recur no more. 
Go down to the dust, ye moss covered walls, ye emblems of 
the hateful passions of men. Let the mound sink into the place 
from which it was raised. Let the stone be removed from its 
fellow. Let the driven ploughshare make the ‘ rough place a 
plain.’ Let it be forgotten, that on these quiet shoresman was 
ever the foe of man — that ever w’ere seen here the trappings of 
war, or heard here the thunder of battle. simon. 
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For the Religious Magazine. 

REMARKS ON ‘CHRISTIAN SELF-DENIAL.' 

Mr. Editor : I was much interested in reading the article in 
the last No. of the Magazine, upon ‘Christian Selft Denial.’ Jt 
is a subject upon which I have thought much, and upon which 
no doubt, the practice of Christians in general is at fault. Yet 
it seems to me that the precise mark of reform cannot be drawn 
without much difficulty — circumstances are so various that what 
is duty in one case, fails to be so in another. 

Your correspondent has taken an extreme case, and carried 
it to an extreme point Perhaps it is a wrong inference ; but 
it seems to me, that his principles acted out, would tend to the 
levelling of all ranks and orders in society — a state of things, 
which the providence of Cod certainly does not inculcate. 

One remark appears to be particularly objectionable. In the 
list of retrenchments, which he would have made, one is ex- 
pressed in these words, ‘ and let JMrs. S, do the work herself,'^ 
We will suppose his advice taken. Mrs. S., und(T the cir- 
cumstances which he has described, dismisses her ^hired help.^ 
As it would be natural to suppose, she is a pious, well educa- 
ted lady. Her circumstances have been such during her past 
life, that she has never had occasion to attend at all to the la- 
borious duties of domestic life, yet she has ever superintended 
the affairs of her family with dignity and propriety, and has been 
accustomed to improve her time, in the cultivation of her mind 
and heart, and in performing those duties, which her station in 
life demands of her. But she has now changed her course? of 
life entirely — and she takes hold of her new duties, with a res- 
olution to accomplish them to the best of her ability. But 
alas ! she finds that to do half the is more than she can 

possibly accomplish ; it requires the strength of one who is 
inured to labor, and long before the day is through, sIk? is 
wearied and exhausted. Her husband returns to dinner, but 
instead of the smiling, cheerful countenance he is accustomed 
to meet, the disconsolate brow and anxious looks of his wife, 
tell him of the weary and dissatisfied state of her mind. Per- 
haps he says, ‘ My dear, our good friend, Ifev. Mr. is 

in the city. He called on me this morning, and I invited him 
to spend the night with us.’ A sigh escapes her, as she re- 
plies, ‘ I should be delighted to enjoy his improving society, 
but consistently with my present occupations 1 should be able 
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to spend very little time with him, and more than all, I feel 
quite unable to bear the addition which company would make 
to the work of the family/ — and so the husband, though 
doubting whether Christ demands of him to sacrifice the society 
of those he esteems most — calls upon the good minister, and 
begs that he will excuse him from exercising his hospitality. 

When night comes, Mrs. S. can, to be sure, look back upon 
a day of eflbrt', but she cannot feel that it has been a day of 
profit to herself or others, — her children have been neglected ; 
she has had no imw. for friends ; and those higher duties 
which she is qualified to perform, have been left unattended 
to. Ilut is her influence increased by this course of conduct ? 
Would not most ob.s(?rver.s suppose she was actuated by a short- 
sighted, and bigoted view of licr duty f I nbclicvers, espe- 
cially, would they not say that there was neither reason nor com- 
mon sense in it. Jlefore, she was the means of supporting and 
making happy her domestics — now they are out of her reacli. 
How many there are in our population, ignorant and oppressed 
with poverty, who arc savcfl from degradation and want, only 
by being mnployi'd as domestics ! 1 slionld be glad to know 

liow your cories[)ondeiil woidd dispose of such, under existing 
cin’uiusiances. 

'riiese are some of the ihoughts, wliieli occuiTed to me while 
i(*adliig tlni article above allutled to — not that I would advocate 
llu' styN' of living described and deprecated there, but 1 ques- 
tion wliciher th(^ t'xlr'ut and manner of tlu^ laMreiu hinciil advis- 
ed. is expedient, 'riiat I have not treated the subject with the 
ability it deserves, I am fully aware. If yon. Mr. Kditor, 
would l•omlllellt more fully upon it, or if scar.e other able pen 
would give it tin' alteulion it deserves, one 1 am sure would 
be gratified. r. 


A STRANGER’S TALE; 

OR, TIIK DKATII OF THE RiGlITEOrs. 

I'll K RE is an indescribably pleasant melancholy attendant on 
the bright sunny morning of a Sabbath in summer, to an indi- 
vidual who is among strangers. A solemn stillness pervades 
everything ; even Uie lovely works of nature seem to put on a 
sacred aspect. The feathered Songsters breathe forth their 
15 
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melody in subdued strains, and the distant waterfall, — now 
swelling to a deep bass undertone, and now diminishing till the 
listening ear scarcely perceives its sound, as the breeze increases 
and dies away, — breaks the silence, only to make the inter- 
vening pause the more deep — the more impressive. Perhaps 
this is all imagination ; be it so : at any rale, it is a feeling 
which has, again and again, touched the finer srnsibiliti(?s of llie 
soul, and mellowed down the rough exterior which human na- 
ture almost unavoidably assumes, by a contact with the num- 
berless jierplexities attendant on tlu' tumult and bustle ol the 
week. If ever man is capable of one holy emotion, — if ever 
susceptible of any feelings kindred to angels, it must he at .'Uch 
a lime, and under such eircumstanccs. 

1 had arrived late on the nrevious ev^ming, in the city ol 

, and tc\.ken the most retired lodgings I could find. K\- 

hausted with the fatigue of travelling, I soiitilii rest, and uas 
not disturbed, until the chiming of the h(*l!s from ilie ilomi' ot 
a neighboring edifice, announced the dawning of the Sabliath. 
For lh(‘ first time, J lookeil from iny window. it opened to- 
ward the ea.-t, and the clomU upon the liori/on fnr a hmg dis- 
tance were lin^i'd with a bright golc!(*n hue, which. Ji< the eye 
wandered iVoiii the jioinl (d* the >uirs af^proac ii, iriadiially be- 
came less and less rich, until lliey were finally » AchaniK’d lor 
the mild bine of the sky heyord. Directly before me, a broad 
shed of water rolled majestically, and being calm, reliiM ted 
from its own i)osom the hi*auties delim'alerl in the- heavens 
above, lievond its farther bank opened an extensive prospc'cl 
into the adjoining country, sniliciertly near for me to ^ee ilu* 
birds sporting from boneb to bough, and now and then to liear 
the carol of their morning songs. Atioiil me, the spires from 
the churches of a populous city lifted ihemselvi^s, seendngly, as 
sentries to the mimerons hahiialions below them. 'I’o all these, 
I was a stranger : not one from the thousands about me, conlil 
I call friend ; — not one was thereon whom I could bestow a 
look of recognition ; — not one with w hom I could exchange 
the salutation of symjiathy. No wonder, then, if rny thoimhts 
reverted to the circle at my own home ; — no wonder that the 
scene before me, had produced that inelanclioly I have befon? 
described. 

The breakfast bell rang, and I descended to the large dining- 
room, not in a mood to join in the conversation that was intro- 
duced. I encountered strange faces on every side, and, ex- 
cept interchanging civilities Vith those in my immediate vi- 
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ciiiity) indulged in iny own musings during the meal, and then 
returned to my room, to meditate unnoticed and alone. Would 
that I might always enjoy the same communion with my 
Savior as then ; — would that the ‘fever of the world’ might 
always be, as then, subdued. 

This was but one of the bright spots that light the vale of 
life, and like every other ravishing pleasure in this world, des- 
tined to be of but short duration. 

Time ])assed unheeded, and before 1 was aware of it, the 
hour of morning worsliip had arrived, and I descended to the 
street. Hut 1 could not divest myself of tlie train of thought i 
had been indulging. 'IMio streets were thronged with passen- 
gers, and without knowing whither I went, 1 followed the mul- 
titude. [ soon found myself treading the carpeted aisles of a 
spacious church. I entered a pew’ which was opened to me, 
and sat down. The dee]), swelling tones of the noble organ, 
as its keys wi?re swept by a master’s hand, alone aroused me 
from my r<'veri(?, tind told me 1 was in the house of God. The 
voice of song ascended in rich harmony from the choir in llie 
gidhuy al)ove, and directly behind me, and then arose the holy 
man of (iod, w ho poured forth the desires of his heart, in one 
of tlu' most soul stirring p(?iifions it ever fell to my lot to Iiear. 
One might almost feel himself to be in the presence of the King 
of kings, and simj the bright seraphim bowing before the throne. 
Another hymn was sung, and the minister of tlie sanctuary read 
from I’salm \vi. ‘ I will pay my vows unto the Lord now, in 
the presence of all his people, in the conns of the Lord’s 
house.’ The accents of his voice, as he expatiated on the 
char.acter of (Lxl, falling upon the ears of liis hearers, at once 
prepossessed tliem in favor of the speaker, and convinced them 
that he ntten'd rlie language of a warm and generous heart, w bile 
at the same time the infinite greatness of tlie subject he advoca- 
ted, was hronglu home to the mind, with an unwonted force, 
lie exhibited the law’ of (Jod in all its holiness and purity, and 
thundered forth its awful denunciations to tlie ungodly, while at 
the same time, 

i ill Htniins as sweet as angels use, 

The gospel whispered peace.’ 

He looked back upon the little band that were led by the Sa- 
vior, tracing the history of the church down to the present time, 
and showed tltat God had never left himself without a witness. 
He pointed to the sacred emblems before him, as a memorial 
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of the covenant into which his o%vn flock had entered, and en- 
treated them to ‘ be wise as serpents, and harmless as doves 
to ^ walk worthy of the high vocation wherewith they had been 
called,’ ^redeeming the lime, because the days are evil.’ He 
closed the book, and descending the steps of his pulpit, re- 
quested the candidates to offer themselves for the baptismal 
rite. For a moment a breathless silence pervaded tlie assem- 
bly, when the door behind me opened, and looking round, I 
saw' the form of a maiden slowly walking up the aisle. Such a 
countenance I liad never before seen. A modest blush, oc- 
casioned by the agitation of tlie scene, was (lilliised over her 
lovely features, while the expression of her dark ('ves seemed 
almost unearthly, is it possible, thought I, that this young and 
beautiful creature can forsake the gay circles ol pleasurtN and 
put on the sanctit}' of religion ? (’an it be true, that sh(* has 
so far iriumjdied over the vanities of the world, as to !)e willing 
to identify herself w ith a l)and of chrislians, often ealninniaU'd, — 
often made the byword of the votaries of |>leasure : Aye ’twas 
true. She had lasted the cup of earthly hlis<, — she had drunk 
deep of its alluring, tempting Ilow', 

* till pri'^cMitly, il ttirned 

IVitf*.*!’ witliiii Imt, aiul lirr spirit grrw 
Faint tor tii:(l\ifig wators. 

'riioii sh»‘ canit* 

To tin* piiro fount of (iod, uiul uas atliir.st 
No more.’ 

She stood before Inn* .spiritual guide ; be read to her the con- 
fession of faitb, to which she assented ; then raising the silver 
ebali(‘e in one band, with the other In* impressed iipoti her 
lair forehead the seal of the promise. Tin* W()ishi|)p(T> arose ; 
and taking her riidit liand, lie welcomed her to the fellowship of 
the saints. The ceremony ended. She retraced her steps, 
and I again saw the expre.^sion of tliai face ! Never dot-.s wo- 
man ap|)ear half as lovely as when her sold is warmed hy the 
influence of )>iety. Of all things in nature, the irr(‘ligious f(*- 
male appears to me the most inconsistent. To woman we look 
for all that can beautify and adorn the character, — for the cidti- 
vation of ilie social sympathies of our nature, — for all that is 
generous and ennobling. And we are seldom disappointed ; 
but, if to all these is added the glowing flame of piety, a ten- 
fold charm is diffused over the whole character. Such were 
my reflections. And now once more the voice of prayer as- 
cended to heaven, and the congregation dispersed. 1 returned 
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to my lodgings^ and spent the remainder of the day in soli- 
tude. 

The ensuing day I resumed my journey, and for several 
weeks was continually shifting scenes, — now rattling over the 
craggy? rocky cliff’ in the tiresome stage-coach, — now rolling 
swiftly over the level track of a railway, — now, again, upon 
the crowded deck of a steamboat, gliding smoothly over the 
bosom of the unruffled waters. Hut wherever 1 had been, or 
in whatever situation, at every interval of reflection, that form, 
that face, and that scene were still before me. Wliy it was, 

] know Jiot ; but the more 1 tried to banish its recollection, the 
more vivid would be its delineation to rny mind. On a Satur- 
day evening, five weeks after the event, as the sun’s last declin- 
ing rays lingered on the hills, I again entered that city, and 
searched out my old lodgings. 

The coming morning was one of almost unclouded splendor. 
The heavens hore much the same appearance, as when, a few 
weeks previous, I had first viewed them from this i)lace, and I 
indulged in similar thoughts and feelings, with the cxcejjtion, 
that now^, there was one, at least, among the vast multitude, 
whom if f met, I should recognize, and who, although uncon- 
sciously, had awakened the strong sympathies of my soul. 
\V lien the hour of jiuhlie worship drew near, I aiiain iienl my 
sti'|)s towards the sanctuary where 1 had joined in the [iraises of 
the Most High. I entered, and .sealed myself as before. Soon 
th(' organ's swi'll echoed through the* courts of the Lord's 
house, — hut it was a re(|uiem strain. The dissonance of its 
iu)l(‘s produced a solemn feeling upon all. 'J'lie doors opened, 
and a train of nionriiers advanei'd c lad in the habilinuMits of 
sorrow. Then followed a hii*r, on which was borne a ricli 
maho'j:auy eotlin, covered with a deep sable palh that reached 
the tlooi*. The* organ ceased its sound : — for a moment a 
d('ath-like silcMiec* pcMvadi'd the house; then the voice of weep- 
ing hurst forth, which till now had ))ecn stifled in the wounded 
breast, or had found vent in silent lc*ars. A singular sensation 
came ovcm* me. I fell assured lliat the cofiin before me eoiUaiii- 
ed that lovely form, which so lately 1 had seen on that same 
spot, in inagnifieeiiee and beauty. This assurance haunted me. 
I tric'd, in vain, to make myself believe I was superstitions ; 1 
saw, in my mind, the sc'al of death upon that brow, and I dreaded 
to have the truth revealed. A prayer was offered, — a mournful 
dirge was chanted, — and the minister began his discourse in the 
words, ‘ Blessed are the dead, wlio die in the Lord.’ There 
15 * 
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was no studied, elaborate eulogy upon the character of the de- 
parted, — no attempt at display or effect ; but a simple recital of 
her worth and virtues. When he spoke of the many endearing 
associations connected with her memory, and her labors of love 
in the midst of them, the whole congregation seemed melted, and 
the speaker gave free scope to his own emotions, in audible 
sobs. lie exhorted the young, especially, to make a wise im- 
provement of this voice of (Jod, speaking directly to them, and 
showed them, that tliough called to an early grave, if like her 
they were j)reparedfor the coming of the Son of Man, it would 
be to them a change of unspeakable joy. A few Sahhaihs be- 
fore, she, who was now a lifeless corpse, had stootl up and 
avouched the JiOrd .lehovah to be her (lod, — and now, with- 
out doubt, her spirit had entered upon an eternal »Sahbaih ol 
rest in Heaven. 

The mourners rose, Jind slowly moved from the sanctuary. 
The assemhlv, one by one, followed, and silently looki'd upon 
the face of the dead as they passed. I apj)roache(l. An aw- 
ful shivering: seized me, and the cold sweat gathered on my 
forehead. 1 knew tliat my darkest fears wtua* about being test- 
ed, and 1 trembled. 1 raised my eyi‘s, and belu’Kl that coun- 
tenance ; — it was the sann* ! A gentle smile still playin! upon 
tile feaiercs, and no inarlis of sutierint; were writtrii iliere. 
i'bosp lips stM'ined on the ))oint of speakinir, — but they wt'ie 
closed fmev er ! — A space of time elajistMl, — but w hat bad |)a^- 
sed J kiimv not. I bad bt.*eii lost in r(dl(M*lions loreed upon mC 
by the awful chaince lliat had taken plaet.*, and bad no recollec- 
tion, till I. found myself in the midst of a lari:«‘ crowd in a clmrcb- 
yard. 'J'be scnlptnied inns and monuments that bad beim 
reared to mark the places wlu're n*puscd tin; remains of parents, 
ciiildren and friends, rose on twery side. .1 )iri‘ciiy iti front 
w as a lonir range of granite tombs. One n(‘ar the cenlri! was 
open, and firouiid it the throng were assembled. 1 beard llio 
sound of music, — it was the last funeral hymn : — 

Si-tiif ! like llie ilower of iiioriiing, 

M'liou hiiHt gone froiii um uway ; 

Hrightest hues that flower adorning, 

W’ithered lie, while yet ‘tis day ! 

Thon fihnit rest necure from anguinli. 

In thy narrow houMe below ; 

While alone, our fond hearts languuh. 

That no more thy smiles we know ! 
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Sleep, then, sister ! while above thee 
Flows the sad and silent tear ; 

Oft at eve, shall those that love thee. 

Weep and pray, unnoticed here ! 

The last, lingering note of that plaintive melody died away 
upon the breeze, as the procession of inourners departed for 
their homes. 1 gazed upon the coffin until the creaking of the 
door of the vault, as it was turned uj)on its rusty hinges, told 
me that that form was hid from my view, till 1 should meet it 
at the judgment seat of Christ, I looked up ; the large con- 
course of spectators had gone, and 1 was alone in this vast city 
of the dead. 1 turniHl from the spot, and oliered up the fervent 
prayer, ‘ Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my 
la'?t eiul be like liis.’ Carpathus. 


DISPENSING WITH HIRED HELP. 

K \»'ry rliciMfully iti our Aliigazine.tlie following note from our valued 

ronr^ipondciit, wluxe :irti< le on ('hristiaii ."^••If-Denial we published in our last 
NiiniliiT. It is hut fair and n'asoiiahle that he sh«>u!d have an opportunity to 
add to hi< formrr et>Mnnimi«'atioii >ueh restrictions as existed in hi< own mind, 
and whit’ll not having heen fully expressed, gave t>cc:i>ion. as ajipears from a 
preceding article in the present number, to some misconceptions respecting \\\< 
views. Tor ourstrlves we su''peet that even tin* present views of our corre- 
spondent >tand in need of soiin* atiditional limitations, hut that when the<e are 
all made, there is still remaining an extensivt? field within which his remarks 
are of gnuit imjuirtance as respects the prosperity and happiin^ss of families. 

Ed. 

Mr. Kditur : In nii article which you inserted in your last 
Maicazine, eiititltHl Christian Sell- Denial, there was one senti- 
iiKMii advanced which was not snlliciently explained. And yet 
I wonder that I should have left it so, since 1 had been more 
than a year in prt'paring the article, and had submitted it to the 
critical examination of several literary and religious friends, of 
dillerent sects in various jtarts of the stale. 

1 allude, iSir, to the suggestion that the mistress of a family, 
whom 1 called Mrs. S. ought to dismiss her Hiired lielp’ and 
‘do the work herself,’ a»d which led to the following editorial 
remarks. ‘ We can see no reason for a literal compliance with 
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this direction, provided Mrs. S. will industriously employ her 
time ill some other useful way. It can no more be necessary 
for her to dismiss her maids, than for her husband to dismiss 
his clerks or apprentices, or for a manufacturer to dismiss his 
workmen.’ 

Now, Sir, I meant to be understood as speaking of families 
as the great mass of our New Kngland families are, with no 
other members but their own. If foreign members are admit- 
ted, it alters the whole state of the tiling in my view. In that 
case I see no reason why foreign aid should not be necessary. 
If there are students or clerks, or fiictoiy girls in a family, and 
especially in considerable numbers, there must indeed be for- 
eign assistance. To him who should object to this, would the 
editorial remark which I have quoted be applicable ; hut not to 
him who only objects to foreign aid in a family where there are 
no foreign members. 

My own opinion, in short, is that the health of every mother 
— in the ordinary circumstances of ordinary New I 'ngland fami- 
lies — demands most imperiously just such a routine? of physical 
exercise as the jndicioufi, not the fashionable physical education 
and management of a hoiist?hold involv'e. It is not on the 
ground, therefore, of economy, mc'relv, that I wonhl have the 
mistress of a family dismiss her hinid help, hut on the score of 
health, too. Indeed, were it worth while to nnd(?rlake the task, 
1 feel myself competent to show, that the prin(‘iple 1 lay down, 
viz. dial every family, already in h<?alth, and emhracing no for- 
eign members shonld |)erforin il^ own household labor is sus- 
tained by every consideration whicli regards economy, health, 
and intellectual and moral im|)rovement. If these things are 
so, the position that ‘ it can he no more necessary for a lioiise- 
wife to dismiss her maids, than for her husband to dismiss his 
clerks or apprentices, or for a manufacturer to dismiss his work- 
men,’ is untenable, iiiit perhaps yon will not admit my pre- 
mises, and will therefore deny my conclusion. 
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THE FIRESIDE. 

From Tales of intemperance. 

THE TRUANT BOY. 


The sclioolhousc, where two 
of iny winters were spent, in 
the routine of laiiors wliieli the 
schoolinasler can belter under- 
stand (ban describe, was situa- 
ted on the sunny side of a bean- 
lifnl forest, by wbicl) it was 
concealed froni llu' little villai^e 
that fnrnisbed most of iny 
scholars. In that \ illa 2 :(M\as a 
smoky lookiin: biiildinir, where 
th(' surplus rye* of the siirroiind- 
inir country uas conviMicd into 
AiiKjrican irin ; and the slum- 
bcrinii; conscience of the nation 
had not then fixed the mmI (»f 
reprobation upon it. 'ldK‘ busi- 
ness of distillinir was tluMi rf‘p- 
ulable. Many of the iiihabit- 
ant> of till* villai!:(* wi'rc* inter- 
ested in it ; Mime worked tlie 
distillery ; others made tin* 
ca>ks ; others, aiiiain, carried 
the irin to market, and procured 
the raw mat(*rials : and others 
sold ‘ irroceries' to tin* labor- 
er.'. 'The village school had 
acipiired a reputation rather un- 
desirable, as t<*achers had oc- 
casionally been dismissed, be- 
cause they dilb'red from the 
scholars or parents on the pro- 
priety of disci j)line, or the mode 
of its administration in the 
school. An affair of this na- 
ture, the winter previous, cre- 
ated more anxiety for llie re- 


sult of the first efforts. Some 
apparently formidable cases of 
discipline, however, were soon 
disposed of in a way to cive 
perimincncy to measures adopt- 
ed in the school, and to prom- 
ise a pleasant winter. But 
there w ere some cases of a try- 
imr character. One little fel- 
low, six or s(*ven years of aire, 

I can never foriirct. His com- 
plexion wa< pale, liis expres- 
sion do\Mica<t and sorrowful, 
and it was apparently impos.si- 
ble to awak(.*n any desire to 
h*arn, or to he respected by his 
fellows. He was not wanting; 
in intellect, hut in a]i])licalion. 
lie was at school nearly every 
day, Iml always late : for he 
played truant. Jt was some 
time b(*iore he was fairly de- 
t«*cted in this, for he always 
had a ])lausible excuse for beinij: 
late. Bimr boy, his difiiculty 
in ])art could be understood : 
he liad an intemperate mother, 

II is father, who was almost in- 
|cessantly encashed in the dis- 
I tillery, and heavy hearted, in 

view of his domestic calamity, 
could know’ but little of the ob- 
liquity of his favorite boy, and 
could bear still less to correct 
his wanderings. Indeed, he 
could not believe his son seri- 
ously WTong, for he was a 
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goodnatured, affectionate child, 
when indulged with the society 
of his father ; and, the winter 
previous, when the little fellow 
had been detected in stealing 
from the teacher’s table, and 
was to receive punishment on 
the following day, the misjudg- 
ing father sent a message for- 
bidding the teacher to punish 
him. The message was effec- 
tual in screening the lad, and, 
with other similar matters, su(‘- 
cessful in breaking up the 
school. Still these circum- 
stances did not destroy tlie 
hope of inspiring the boy with 
spirit, and persiiafling him to 
look up in my face like otiier 
boys. But efforts were unsuc- 
cessful. He studied only by 
compulsion, was always tin* 
dullest scholar in his rdass, and 
was still late at school, and 
would look no one in the face. 
Perhaps the sus|)icions of the 
otlier scholars rested upon him, 
and led them to treat liim with 
contempt or unkirulness ; but I 
watched for evidence of it in 
vain, and laljored in vaiji for 
the w elfare of the child, till the 
occurrence which I shall now 
explain. 

It was a mild day in Febru- 
ary ; the sun shone in dazzling 
brightness upon the snow, w hicli 
was wasting under its influence. . 
The hour for commencing the ; 
afternoon exercises had arrived, 
and, as I was returning in haste 
from the village, this liiile boy 
came round a corner of the ; 


wood, near the schoolhouse, 
and was going home. He w^as 
whirling something attached to 
j a string round his head, which, 
iin certain positions, glittered in 
^ the sunbeams. TMie moment 
: he saw’ me, the string and its 
I ajipendage were suddenly coil- 
1 ed, and concealed in his pock- 
et, in a manner to excite sus- 
picion. When w’e met, he 
souglit to go by with his usual 
downcast look ; but I spoke to 
him kindly, and the following 
conversation took place : 

' iNIy little man, where are 
you going ?’ 

‘ Fm going homo, sir." 

* But it is school time now, 
and you would not like to he 
absent from school.’ 

‘ MothtM* said 1 must come 
homo at noon.’ 

‘ But then you should have 
gone when school closed, and 
you might have returned by 
this time.’ 

‘ I want to go now." 

‘Well, what was that you 
jHit ill \our pocket just iiow' .^’ 

‘ Nothing.’ 

‘O, you must not say so. 
When you turned llie corner of 
the wood, you was whirling a 
string, wiili something shining 
at the end of it ; and then you 
saw me and put it in your 
pocket.’ 

‘ ] hain’t got nothing but a 
plummet.’ 

‘Well, 1 want you to let me 
see it.’ 

He then reluctantly pulled 
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out a bright new plummet with 
its string, which I recognized 
as the one brought to school 
that morning by one of the old- 
est girls. 

‘ Wliere did you find this ?’ 

I found it down there by 
tlie door.’ 

‘ ]}ut how’ shall 1 know that 
wliat you tell me is true ? You 
know- J have often told you 
that when boys are once de- 
lected in falsoliood, \vc slmll 
not know w ben to believe* tbeni. 
\(nv you just told ino that you 
bad put notbing in your j)ockel, 
wbeu you bad |)ut this |)luin- 
inet in. 'i'bat was a falsehood . 
\ oil was lining to dec(‘ivc me. 
And liow sliall I know that you 
are not deci/iving me now r’ 

‘ I did find it there, sarlin !’’ 

‘ Well, now go back and 
show me jiKi wiii'ie it was, and 
I hope 1 shall find you rave 
tolil me tiu? truth.’ 

‘ I want to go home : moth- 
er said I must.’ 

^ Well, go back to the sehool- 
lioust* now : we must settle 
this mailer first, and then 1 can 
tell better whether to believe 
your mother told you to come 
home or not. You have told 
what is not true once, and how 
can I know that your mother 
told you to come home 

We were soon at the door 
of the schoolhousc ; but it was 
with manife.st faltering and mis- 
giving that he pointed out the 
s|)ot where he pretended that 
the plummet was found, and 


then he seemed to feel as Jf the 
falsehood was written on his 
countenance. Without ques- 
tioning him farther, as soon as 
the school was assembled and 
seated, I held up the plummet 
to view’, and it w'as at once re- 
cognized by the owmer, in a 
distant part of the schoolroom. 
Keeping him by me, and in 
such a position that he could 
not possibly see the owner, I 
requested her to place her hand 
in the very place where the 
])luinniet was left. This was 
done, and immediately remov- 
ed, and she resumed her seat. 

I then told him that 1 supposed 
he took the plummet from* the 
schoolliouse; and if so, 1 wish- 
ed him to be honest, and go 
and place it w here be bad taken 
it. He went and ])laced it in 
precisely the right plaee, which 
under these circumstances, 
confirmed the evidence of bis 
guilt. His conscience now 
appeared to be troubled, al- 
ilunigb perhaps bis fears were 
more so. He wept bitterly, 
and vet nothing bad been said 
to terrify him. 1 then took 
him by the hand, and, in as kind 
a manner as possible, explained 
to him the nature of liis faults, 
and noticed the several instan- 
ces of his falsehood. Then 
another scene came up. 

‘Xow’ tell me,’ (I said to 
him in a mild manner) ‘ w’hat 
you did with my pocket comb.’ 

‘ I never see it — I never 
took it, sartin.’ 
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‘Well, perhaps not.’ But After attefiding to some ne- 
you know my comb was taken cessary duties of the school, as 
from the table here several the little boy had become coin- 
weeks ago ; and when I asked posed, I took him by the hand, 
the scholars about it, and look- and asked liim if he was now 
ed all round the room, to see prepared to tell me the whole 
how they would answer the truth, 
question, you was the first and ‘ Yes, sir,’ was his reply, 
almost only one to say, ‘■I ‘Well, then, what did you 
hain't got it — I hain’t got it.’ do with iny comb ?’ 

I did not think you stoic it ‘I lost it.’ 

then, but you know I told all ‘ Then you took it from the 

the scholars they must take table, did you 

care not to steal, because if I ‘ Yes, sir.’ 

should detect any one in steal- The tears now began to flow 

ing, 1 should be likely to think in torrenls, accompanied by 

he took the comb. Now you sobs, as exj)ressive of real sor- 

have been cauglit in stealing a i row as one can imagine. 

plummet, and you have told; ’’Well, now, tell me where 

several falselioods ; and how upon the table you found it.’ 

shall f know that you did not; ‘ I found it there,’ said he, 

steal the comb. It is true pointing: to the very place 

that I do not know you took it; : where it had been left. 

but your denying it now tliat, ‘Was the comb open, like 

you liave told several false- ! this knife blade, or was it sliiit 

hoods, cannot be trusted, as if up, wIhmi you found it ?’ 

you had always told the truth. . ‘ 1 found it open.’ 

Now I wish you to think of it ; ‘ Well, what did you do witii 

a little while, and see if you . it 

can tell me the whole trulli. If; ‘I put it in my pocket, and 
you stole the comb, you liad ' when we went out, 1 put it 
better say so honestly. You; down by a little tree beyond 
will feel happier afterwards, if j the play-ground, and put some 
you tell the truth. I do not j leaves over it.’ 
wish you to say you took it, j ‘ Well, is it there now P 

unless you did actually do so, I can’t find it : I went to 

because that would be lying. I get it afterwards, but 1 could 
wish you to tell just the truth, not find it ; and I have not 
It will be much better for you seen it since.’ 
to do so than for me to find it ‘ Will you go with one of 
out some other way. You j the boys, and show him where 
may sit down here by yourself you left it, and look for it 
a little while, and then I will again P 
talk with you again.’ ‘ Yes, sir.’ 
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He led the scholar designa- 
ted for this purpose to a con- 
cealed spot beyond the play- 
ground, and pointed out a little 
tree, and said he put it down 
by llie side of that ; and he be- 
gan to search for it among the 
leaves. Both of them engaged 
in the search, till they had re- 
moved most of the leaves with- 
in several feet of the tree, and 
then returned without finding 
it. All these circumstances 
confirmed the conviction that 
he had now confessed the truth, 
— that he had stolen the comb, 
and lost it in the way describ- 
ed. The evidence of his sor- 
row was as apparent as the 
evidence of his guilt. But was 
iliis sufficient ? Would this ef- 
fect a cure, as well without 
corporeal punishment as with 
it } Would it be safe for the 
interests of the school to spare 
the rod in such a case ? It was 
evident that every schohu* felt 
a deep interest in the result of 
the case, and a deep sympathy 
for the little oifender. Ihit 1 
dared not dismiss him without 
punishment, painful as it was 
to inflict it, and uncommon as 
it was in my practice Taking 
him again by the hand, 1 said 
to him, ‘Well, sir, what do 
you think I ought to do now, 
to cure you of such faults ? 
You have been guilty of lwo| 
very wicked things, stealing! 
and lying ; and what is it my 
duty to do for you 

^ You ought to punish me.’ 

16 


‘ Suppose I punish you with 
this heavy rule, how many 
times do you think I ought to 
strike you with it 

‘ Forty.’ 

‘ Perhaps you deserve so 
I many blows, but 1 should be 
glad to cure you without so se- 
I vere a punishment. If I should 
strike very hard, so many blows 
would be hard to bear. I will 
think of it aw bile, and then de- 
cide what W'ill be necessary.’ 

Another hour was spent in 
the duties of the school, while 
the little boy sat in the silent 
anguish of suspense, heaving a 
deep and long drawn sigh, oc- 
casionally, and giving vent to an 
occasional flood of tears. 'J'heri 
calling him to me again, I en- 
deavored to impress upon his 
mind the nature of his oflbnces, 
and the pain it gave me to pun- 
ish him for them. 1 then fell 
how sad a thing it is for a teacher 
not to be a t’hristian.' 1 knew 
that the sanctions of religion 
ought to bo brought to bear upon 
his mind, and tipon the whole 
school, but had no heart or 
courage to apply them. Con- 
cealing, however, as much as 
might be, the w orkings of con- 
science on this subject, and 
nerving for the conflict with 
my feelings, I told him I would 
forgive him without farther 
punishment, if I dared to do 
it ; but I was afraid that it 
would not cure him ; and 1 w as 
afraid other scholars would take 
courage and steal too. ‘ But J 
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shall not punish you so much ! ought also to punish him ; and 
as you think you deserve. I that if he would hereafter be a 
must leave something for your good boy, [ should love and re- 
father to do. You must go sped him, as if nothing of the 
home, after school, and tell I kind had occurred, and that the 
your father that you stole the ! other scholars would treat him 
teacher’s comb and a plummet, | kindly. Yhe scholars were 
and told several lies about [then required to treat their lit- 
them, and got punished for this ! tie companion with kindness, 
at school, and that the teacher land not to reproach him with 
says it is father’s duly to pun- 1 his faults or his punishment, 
ish you too. You have con- ‘•He now thinks he shall be a 
fessed the truth, I believe, in ‘ good boy ; and, if he is, all the 
regard to the coiub, and 1 shall | scholars must treat him as such, 
not punish you so much as if I land encourage him to continue 
had found out the truth from Iso.’ 

some other person. 1 hope, The next day was Saturday, 
too, you arc sorry for it, and ; and there was no school till 
will not do such a thing again. Monday. It was intimated by 
I expect also that, luireafter, some, tliat it would be more 
you will not play truaut again, diliicult to settle this allair with 
but will be at scheud in season the father, than it had been with 
in the morning, and he active the son. Nothing, however, 
in trying to learn. So I shall ; was heard from Iiim till Sab- 
not punish you with the hoa\y bath evening. On returning 
rule, but with this light one : I from a meeting to the public 
hope this will cure you. And house where 1 was hoarding, 
[ shall only give you ten blows .several neighbors, vviih the 
instead of forty. ! cxj.eei they father, were silting in the bar- 
will hurt you a good deal ; but room, as it was not the cu.slom 
if they cure you of v(air faults, there to observe this as a part 
you will have reason to bt? glad of the Sabbath. As I entered, 
that you w ere found out.’ the father asked me to walk out 
The punishment was then With him. A momentary anxi- 
inflicted, and borne wiili much c(y as to the result of the in- 
forlitudc, and secuu d to pro- i terview', did not prevent my 
duce nearly a.s much effect up- ; complying with his request, 
on the other scholars as upon I When we were fairly by oiir- 
himself. When bis tears were i selves, he said, in a subdued 
wdped away, and he was com-! lone, ‘I wanted to see you 
posed, I again requested him about my little boy.’ And 
to go home and tell his father here a flood of tears, for a mo- 
what had happened, and that he ^ment, prevented Tardier con- 
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versation. After he recovered sources that the poor child had 
from this overflow of feeling, been systematically taught to 
he proceeded : steal and lie by his drunken 

‘ Wliat ought 1 to do with mother. The idea was horrid ; 
him ; must I whip him again ?’ but the proof of the fact was 
‘How does he appear, and | abundant. She had taught him 
what does he say I inquired. : to steal eggs from the neigh- 
‘ Why, he came home toth- jbors’ barns, and small articles 
er night, and said he got pun-; from various sources, by which 
ished at school, because he a few cents could be obtained 
stole the master’s comb, jind to buy li(juor. Her liusband 
a plummet, and because he ; enileavoit'd to keep licjuor from 
had told lies ; and that the mas- ; Ikt, but she tacight this little 
ter said his |)a ought to whip boy to watch his opportunity 
him too. But then the little and steal gin from the distillery, 
fellow’ bcggcMl so, and sobbed and to procure it at the stores 
as if his heart would break, and and taverns, on false pretences. 
1 could not bear to whip him. ; As the keepers of these cstab- 
But if you think it nec^essary, lishments were forbidden to 
1 will, hard as ’tis ; but 1 hate sell to her, she instructed the 
to do it. II (? is the best boy boy to say that his father sent 
I have : lie's always so kind liim, and to give some reason 
and willing; and he (di^ads and for it. At one time, he must 
promises so earnest, 1 can’t say that his father had cut his 
bi^ar to punish him, but I will finger, and wanted some spirit 
if you sav so.’ 1 as>ured him to bathe it; at another, that 
that if the boy had come home father bad the headache, and 
and frankly confesseil his faults at another that he had friends, 
and seemed |)eniteni as lie de- 'J'hus the appetite of the moili- 
scrilxMl, 1 ihfiught he might er was gratified at the expense 
safely forgive him without far- of the moral |>rinciple of the 
tlu’i* punishment. This seem- : child. Anil where the matter 
ed a grcjit relief to his feelings, i would have ended but for the 
and his whole aiqiearance and stolen plummet, no one can 
conduct were so dilferent from . tell. This led to disclosures 
what was expected, that the in- which, perhaps, saved the boy 
terview' was afl'ectingly interest- from the lowest stages of crime, 
ing. He alluded to his domes- \ The reformation in him in this 
tic calamity as connected with respect, seemed complete. On 
the delinquency of the boy ; j Monday morning I was in 
but 1 did not tlum understand school, at an early hour ; and 
the full measure of his meaning, found him there engaged w ith 
nor till 1 learned from other his book, while the other boys 
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were at play about the house, noticed above. Many of their 
He was no longer the little tru~ scholars, from week to week, 
ant boyy nor was he an idler in were seen weeping over their 
school, nor was there occasion books, or retiring to the forest, 
to censure him for any thing, where the pocket comb was 
From being the most back- lost, to vent their sorrow in se- 
ward, he became, in six or cret prayer. Some who thus 
eight weeks, the most faithful went weeping, returned with 
scholar in learning his lessons, the smile of joyful hope upon 
and stood at the head of his their countenance. More than 
class as often as any of his com- twenty of the scholars expres- 
rades. sed hope of an interest in the 

But this reformation was a Savior ; and among the num- 
vexation to his drunken mother, ber was this little truant . boy. 
She could no more prevail on He had then a ciiiict home, 
him to steal or lie for the grati- rendered cheerful by the atten- 
fication of her thirst. ^ * tioiis of a kind step mother, 

A few’ months only passed and his aftfcctionate disposition 
away, before that mother found won the hearts of those who 
means to help herself. ^l\c knew him. His love for his 
broke into the distillery, and teacher was unbounded, and 
drank a rjuantity of ‘ high his progress in study rapid and 
wines,’ and in a few hours was uniform. * * ^ 

a bloated corpse. A few years after this, while 

The winter fol- j passing through the place, 1 
lowing, this little boy w’as again I was gratified to me(;t this pupil, 
my pupil, in the same school, now a large boy, and to hear a 
and a happier boy is not often good account of liim from his 
to be met with. A pow^erful employers. Tiiis good ac- 
revival of religion occurred in count has been confirmed by 
the neighborhood : the school | all reports from him up to this 
house was a Bethel. The 'period, and gives strength to 
teacher had no such struggles | the hope that tin? reclaimed tru- 
with conscience on the subject I ant boy may become a useful 
of religious instruction as is | man. 


GENERAL VIEW 

or THE PRINCIPLES AND DESIGN OF THE MOUNT IfOLTOKE FEMALE 

SEMINARY. 

This is the title of a pamphlet of J8 pages lately put into our 
hands, the objects of which are, to state tlic want of female 
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teachers in this country, and to call upon the benevolent of all 
classes to aid in establishing the Mount Holyoke Female Sem- 
inary, which, it seems, is specially designed to supply the want 
abovementioned. 

The writer of the pamphlet, who is understood to be the 
expected principal of the Seminary, remarks at page second, 
that ‘ the usefulness of this iiistiluiion like [that of] all others,’ 
[meaning, we presume, ‘ all other literary institutions,’] ‘ must 
depend on the character of the school. This [whether “ use- 
fulness” or “ character” we are not certain,] may be very great 
for a time, [even] when there is [in them] no principle of per- 
petual life, as is the case of some of our most distinguished fe- 
male seminaries. Amidst all their prosperity they have no so- 
lid foundation, and in themselves no sure principle of continued 
existence.’ The ‘sure principle of continued existence’ here 
referred to, is ‘ a large fund committed to an independent self 
perj)etiiating board of trustees.’ Institutions established in this 
manner, it is justly remarked, ‘ have outlived every trying strug- 
gle, and survived every long protracted season of inefficiency, 
and all indications of final decay.’ 

How far the public interest, tind the cause of education are 
promoted by the obstinate vitality of institutions distinguished 
for ‘their long protracted seasons of inefficiency, and their mul- 
tiplied indications of final decay,’ we will not stop to inquire, 
but certainly this vi(nv of richly endowed scats of learning, is 
one of the last which we should have presented to the public, 
had our object i)ecn to add another to the number of instil lUions 
thus endowed. 

'J'he only answer which we find to the in(|uiry what is to be 
the ‘ character of this school is contained in the following 
paragraph. 

‘ 'rhtj general course of study, and the general character of 
the instrin tion given, are to be like those of the Ipswich Fe- 
inahi Seminary. The successful labors of many, who have 
been edueated' there, and the powerful influence which they 
have beim able to exert over the school, the family, and the 
neighborhood, proves [prove] that its intellectual discipline and 
moral culture arc of no inferior order — and the continual appli- 
cations for teachers, not only from our most important schools 
in New England, but from almost all the states and territories 
in the Union, shews [show] the estimation in which that insti- 
lion is held by the community.’ 

Now' to a great part even of the people of New England, we 
10 * 
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suppose, this is rather vague information. Many of them have 
doubtless heard tlirough the advertisements and appeals to the 
public made by that school, that such an institution was in ex- 
istence, but more than this is probably known to comparatively 
few. They will still find it necessary to inquire what is the 
course of study there pursued, who are the persons, eminent in 
any department of learning, who direct tlie education at that 
school, and who is the Mrs. More, or the Madame Roland, 
whose splendid endowments, elegant manners, and extraordina- 
ry accomplishments, are to serve as models of imitation for the 
young Ladies who resort to that seminary ? Kspecially will 
they ask, ‘ Who are the eminent individuals to whom are to be 
committed tlie various departments in the projected seminary 
A thorough education will never be given by those whose own 
education is strikingly deficient, and young ladies will rarely 
become distinguished for delicacy of sentiment, or for refine- 
ment and elegance of manners, by studying models presenting 
only the more masculine traits of character. 

That the tendency of female education at the present day, 
and especially ‘ in some of our most distinguished female semi- 
naries,’ is at best to produce only mediocrity of literary attain- 
ment, while the graces and elegances essential to female loveli- 
ness are wliolly neglected, no well informed person can reason- 
ably doubt, in place of all which is most attractive in female 
manners, we see characters expressly formed for acting a manly 
part upon the theatre of life. They arc trained to mingle in 
tlie bustling and exciting scenes of active life, to act as public 
teachers, as presidents and secretaries and committees of socie- 
ties intended to operate upon public opinion and control it, to 
make themselves heard through the press, and even in public 
assemblies, to brave mobs, aiicl openly to set at defiance public 
sentiment, when this sentiment happens to be at variance from 
their own more profound views of what is proper or expedient. 
Under such influences the female character is fast becoming 
masculine, and all tiiat is elegant, all that is attractive in woman 
is sacrificed that she may become a school mistress in the 
‘ (ireat Valley,’ or fill some other ‘ high and imjiortant station.'" 
We have no fear that this process of unsexing can long con- 
tinue, but we deprecate the evils which attend it, oven when 
confined to a limited period. That females trained in this way 
may ‘be able to exert a powerful influence over the school, the 
family, and the neighborhood,’ no one can doubt ; and it is 
precisely for this reason that we should wish the character of 
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tliis influence to be better understood. We have, moreover, 
some doubts whether ^ continual applications are made for 
teachers’ of this class, ‘from our most important schools in New 
England,’ but if such is the fact, it shows very clearly the ne- 
cessity of enlightening the public mind upon this subject. 

Such is the deference properly paid to females, that it is dif- 
ficult for them to know the precise place which they hold in the 
estimation of their acquaintance and of the public. Jn the or- 
dinary intercourse of society, and while females continue to 
occupy their proper sphere, very little inconvenience and ma- 
ny advantages result from the chivalrous deference which is paid 
to them. But the case is widely difterent when emerging from 
the privacy of the family and tlie social circle, they aspire to 
control public sentiment and to direct the destiny of nations. 
Klattered by the seeming deference paid to their sentiments, in 
comparison with that which is usually accorded to those of the 
other sex, they naturally conclude that the cause is to be found 
in their superior sagacity and wisdom. This supposition has 
often occasioned developments of character more ridiculous 
titan could ever have been made under other circumstances, 
'rite most remarkable instances however of even female self- 
complacence which any age has witnessed, has been exhibited, 
we believe, in our own day and country, by ladies engaged in 
conducting ‘some of our most distinguished female seminaries.’ 

At pag(j fourth, of the pamphlet, it is remarked, tliat ‘the 
principle of entire equality among the pupils is to be adopted.’ 
If by this is meant that all will be subject to the same rules, and 
under similar circumstances, will all receive the same treatment, 
we have never heard of a school, in this country, in \\hich a 
dillerent principle was adopted. 

At j)agi' fifth, it is said, " The young ladies are to take apart 
in the domestic work of the lamily — not as a servile labor, for 
which they are to receive a small weekly remuneration, but as a 
gramitous service* to the institution.’ This is, perhaps, a ne- 
cessary regulation, if the school is intended principally to edu- 
cate the |)ooresi classes, but in this view only can it be toler- 
ated. Young ladies do not need to leave home in order to learn 
to do the work of a kitchen. For this branch of education a 
school is open in every house, and very competent instructors 
provided. Whatever name may be given to such labor, for the 
sake of making it palatable to the young ladien^ it is still ‘servile 
labor,’ which, wc take it, means the labor ustutlly performed by 
servants, whether they receive a compensation for it or not. 
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Such labors are of indispensable importance in every family, 
and should be well understood by females of all classes, but 
being understood, it is not necessary to go to a boarding school 
to practise them. 

Before concluding these remarks, we must take the opportu- 
nity to express our doubts of the expediency of separating a 
large number of young women, for a considerable period, from 
all but female society, and immuring them within the walls of a 
boarding school, even were the plan of education otherwise well 
digested, and the ablest instructors provided. In an age when 
the expediency of this monastic course, even in regard to young 
men, is seriously questioned, to attempt the same in the educa- 
tion of females, is certainly a rash and unpromising experiment. 
Human nature is the same, whether confined to a Catholic or a 
Protestant nunnery, and whether subject to the control of a la- 
dy abbess or a maiden schoolmistress. Our own observation 
leads us to he decidedly opposed to such an education for ci- 
ther sex, and especially for females. We have watched its 
effects with care, and have seldom known its inlluence to be 
otherwise than hurtful and often disastrous. If practicable, we 
would always adopt such a plan of education as would leave the 
young lady under tlie care of her natural guardians, with all the 
influences of homo clustering around her, and where her best 
affections can be djiily cultivated by exercise. Should this be 
impracticable, we would place her at a school where she crould 
board in some private family in which we bad entire confidence. 
With our present views, we would rather dispense with the 
branches of education usually taught at public schools, than to 
send a young lady to a boarding school to acquire them, unless, 
indeed, we expected ultimately to send her on a half missiona- 
ry, half school keeping expedition to the Great ‘ in 

search of a husband,’ for in that case, we confess, we should 
not know what kind of education was most suitable. 

We have but one more remark to make, at present, on this 
subject. We dislike appeals made to the c/iurc/i upon subjects 
of this kind. We have known institutions supported for a se- 
ries of years upon the cry that they were the offspring of the 
church, when the church might well have been ashamed of such 
offspring. Their deficiencies and blunders have been charita- 
bly concealed, lest the reputation of the godmother should suf- 
fer, while other institutions, less sagacious in securing patronage, 
have been compelled by the wholesome influence of public sen- 
timent, to assume, in every respect, a far more elevated char- 
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acter than these puny nurslings. Sound piety is certainly to be 
encouraged in schools and colleges, but it is not necessary to 
this end, that the church should thus Identify herself with parti- 
cular institutions. She ought, on the contrary, to encourage 
excellence wherever it appears, and to discourage every attempt 
to prop institutions by an unnatural connection of them with the 
church. The tendency to seek for such props is observable in 
every community which is greatly divided in its religious senti- 
ments, and is one of the prominent evils of such a division. It 
leads to the support of measures and institutions because they 
are ours, and to the neglect of other measures and institutions, 
because they belong to others, with little regard to their real 
merit. Many things are thus fostered, and many neglected, for 
no reason which could be openly avowed in the face of the 
world. 

We have been induced to make these remarks in consequence 
of our conviction, that few subjects are of equal importance with 
the right education of the female sex ; and that every thing, 
wliich tends to lead public sentiment astray upon this subject, 
is greatly to be deprecated. Such we sincerely believe to be 
the project partially developed in the pamphlet before us. On 
such subjects, however, we are aware that most men have no 
well settled opinions, and are hence ready to try almost any ex- 
periment, especially when it makes an appeal to their religious 
or party prejudices. We do not doubt that the proposed in- 
stitution will go into operation, and probably its first success 
will he hailed as decisive in regard to the wisdom of its projec- 
tors. liut it must be remembered that ‘truth is the daughter 
of lime,’ and that sooner or later even the most fondly cherish- 
ed errors are discarded. 


THE PRAYER OF FRIENDSHIP. 

WiiKN caDeil in foreign lands to ronin, 
Fomnking country, kindred, home — 

The thought, that friends so kindly bear 
My daily wants to tiod in prayer, 

My hours of loneliness shall cheer. 

And nerve my heart, no ill to fear. 


My hopes, should disappointment meet — 
Or sinful ways allure my feet — 
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Should grief, or fears of coming woe 
My sinking spirits overflow — 

The voice of interceding prayer 
Will calm my breast, and quell despair. 

If threat 'ning sickness interpose 
To waste niy frame — niy toils to close. 
And art and skill combine in vjiiii, 

To check disease, and soften pain — 

The prayer of faith, availing more, 
iShall life and health and strength restore. 

Should death, commissioned from above. 
Enter the circle of my love — 

This prayer, though distant, will impart 
Submission to itiy stricken heart ; 

Or if for inc the call he given, 

'Twill w'aft my spirit home to heaven. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

Elinou Fultox ; or a Sequel to Three F.vperimcnts of Living. Boston : 
Whipple & Damrcll. 1837. l8nio. pp. 144. 

To commend such a hook as the ‘Three Experiments of Living," of which 
twenty thousand copies have heen called for in the course of two months, and 
to do this in the hope that our commendation could add to its celebrity, or 
increa.se its circulation, would he abundantly absurd. Scarcely less so would 
it be to suppo.se it iiece.s.sary to call the attention of our readers to the work now 
before us, which is a sequel to tlie ‘ 'I’hreo Experiments,’ from the pen of the 
same gifted author. 

The general object of the Sef|uei is the same a.s that of the ‘ 'I hree I’.xperi- 
inents.’ It is a continuation of the history of the Fulton family, during their 
years of depression and poverty, and until by industry and good management 
they are enabled to recommence life with a fair prospect that the evening of 
their days may he calm ar.d serene. 

The principal interest of the Sequel arises from our sympathy wdth Elinor 
Fulton in her heroic ellorts to support the family, and to second the manly ef- 
forts of her father. In addition to the general purpose of the author in the com- 
position of these tales, or rather in furtherance of this object, the relation of 
female domestics to the families in wliich they are employed, and the means of 
preventing the evils so commonly growing out of this relation, occupy u cuiisi- 
dcrabie space in the Sequel. Those whose admiration of these works is direct- 
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f*d principillly to tlie iiftcresting narrative which they contain, and all who read 
them in the same spirit as they would read the last new novel on any other 
subject, will probably think that too much space is devoted to domestics, or at 
least that the didactic style is adopted in too great a degree. To those, how- 
ever, and the number we believe is not small, who read for the purpose of bet- 
ter understanding their duties, this subject cannot fail to be interesting. The 
petty troubles so common in most families, and which grow out of the relation 
now in question, .show conclusively that something is wrong in their internal 
administration. Wo believe that the habits of some domestics are so perverse- 
ly wrong, that there is little hope of their amendment, but we fully believe 
also, that four fifths of the conipluint.s made of the misconduct of domestics, 
arise from the injudicious treatment of their employers. To desire their best 
good, and to manifest that desirf^ hy a corresponding conduct, will seldom fail 
to secure their alTectioii and faithful services, and on the other hand, nothing 
call be. more absurd than to complain of their want of affectionate interest in 
their iMtiployers, when no rational efforts are made to secure it. 

'fnK Tin ST Annual Kkport of the New York rommittee of Vigilance, 
b»r the year ls‘17, together with imporUmt Facts relative to their Proceedings. 
Nt?w York : 

'I'he id»ject proposed to be aeron.plisbcd by the Committee of Vigilance, 
wlio-e report is here presented to us, is of great importance to the cause of 
freedom and humanity. 'I'liev propose, by united effort, to prevent both the 
ciaiul*‘stine ami forcible removal of colored persons from the free states, for 
the purpose of reducing them to slavery. It is truly a most humane object, 
and one wliicli, if pursued with a proper spirit, must entitle the committee to 
the lasting gralilnde, not only of those w hom they may rescue or defend from 
lawli'ss violence, Imt of all who estimate ariglit the value of that liberty which 
free .Ameneans enjoy. 

The task w liirh they have undertaken, is not only important, hut al.«o in 
a high degree iHtfuMjlt. 'fhose whom they would ih*fond, are, in general, ig- 
norant, and pt'cnliarly expo.std to imposition, without a knowledge of the 
means <d' defence and redress : and the cominuiiity, in the bosom of which they 
r(*side, nro loo often slow to aid them in their comparative helplcs.sne.s 3 . The 
wrong to which they are specially exposed, and from which it is the object of 
this Committee to protect them, is one of the greatest which can be inflicted on 
a human being, inasmuch as the lossof liberty implies a liability to be deprived 
of every other eAternal blessing. I he labors of the ('ommittee are rendered 
more arduous by the dilliculty, in many cnse.s, of distinguishing between slaves 
who have fled from service, and such people of color ns arc entitled to the en- 
joyment of liberty. '1 here is reason to believe, independently of the evidence 
aflbrdcd by the pamphlet before us, that the crime of kidnapping is by no means 
rare either in the Middle, or in the Northern slaveholding states, and while a 
single case is known to occur, no effort should be spared to bring the guilty 
perpetrators of the crime to punishment. 
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There is some danger, in the present excited state of (lublic feeling, that the 
laws of the land will be violated in attempting to protect the slave from the do- 
minion over him recognized by the laws as belonging to the master, and this 
danger is increased, in the case of the Committee whose report we are consi- 
dering, by their belief that the dominion of the master is in all cases a high- 
handed oppression. Their hatred of unjust power, does not, however, termi- 
nate with that which they believe to be exercised by masters over their slaves, 
but is directed with at least equal bitterness, towards the courts of New York, 
with whose proceedings the Committee arc dissatisfied. In this respect the 
language of the Committee, whatever may have been their provocation, seems 
to us to be cluiracterized by a tone of remark, far too fierce and denunciatory, 
and to be strikingly in contrast with the respect with which the il^cripturcs re- 
quire us to speak of rulers. 

The Game of Life, or the Chess Players, a drawing by Moritz Retzsch. 
Boston : Weeks, Jordan & Co. 1S37. 

This is an interesting emblematical representation of the perils to which man 
is exposed in this state of probation. It is a picture in which a young man of 
very beautiful countenance is represented as seated at a chess board intent up- 
on the game which he is playing, and apparently all unconscious of the charac- 
ter or even of the presence of his foriiiidahlc opponent in the game, while he, 
who is no other than the prince of darkness, sits opposite to him, and watches 
every movement with a countenance in which are mingled high intelligence 
with satannic cunning and malignity. All the nccoiiipanimcnts of the picture 
are in excellent keeping, and unitedly tend to produce a deep impression of the 
fearful nature of that game which every man i.s playing, and in which his sou! 
is the stake. 

The Sl'Xday School Teacher, and Children's Friend. VoI. 
il. Nos. 1, 2 & 3. Boston : Weeks, Jordan & Co. 1837. IHino. pp. 54. 

This is one of the neatest of the Sabbath School periodicals, which have fal- 
len under our notice. Like other works of the same kind, it is intended partly 
for the u.se of Sabbath School teachers, and partly for that of their pupils. 'I'he 
literary character of many of the articles which we have perused, is of a supe> 
rior order, and their views of duty elevated and practical. 

To Correspondents. Several valuable communications, intended for 
the present number of the Magazine, have been necessarily deferred, but will 
appear in our next. — Communications to the editor will be duly received, if 
left either at 26 Beacon Street, at 121 Washinston Street, or at the Post Office. 
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MOBS AND INTOLERANCE. 

All sober-minded men are alarmed and grieved at the frequent 
occurrence of mobs and of lawless violence in our country 
for a few years past, knowing, as they do, their tendency to the 
destruction of our civil liberties and the introduction of arbitrary 
power. No people can be long content to be overawed, insult- 
ed, and abused by irresponsible assemblages composed of the 
dregs of society, and they ultimately yield tliemselves to the 
tyranny of one or of a few to escape from that of the many. 

Tliere is at this time but little scope given to freedom of 
opinion in some parts of the United States, and that little is 
daily exposed to progressive diminution. Few men, for ex- 
ample, residing south of the Potomac have the courage, at this 
moment, to express, however dispassionately, their conviction, 
that the constitution of that society in the midst of which they live 
is radically bad, and yet we know that multitudes entertain such 
a conviction. The declaration of such sentiments would ex- 
pose even a native-born citizen to insult, but a northern man ut- 
tering similar sentiments, would hardly escape without personal 
violence. 

Such intolerance, however, is, unhappily, not confined to the 
southern bank of the Potomac. It is true, indeed, that north 
of that limit, opinions on all subjects are expressed with far more 
freedom, but even here tliere is not now, and, since the first 
landing of the pilgrims upon these shores, there never has been, 
that degree of toleration which the interests of freedom and of 
religion, alike demand. 
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The early history even of New England, Is, in no inconsid- 
erable degree, the history of religious intolerance. The period 
of the American Revolution was distinguished among us, tliough 
happily less so than in some of our sister states, by deadly po- 
litical animosities ; and from the establishment of our govern- 
ment to the present time, our liberty has been sullied by reli- 
gious and political dissensions. 

Mobs are but the natural consequence of a fierce and intoler- 
ant spirit. Thd orator who can by his eloquence render his 
antagonist an object of contempt, and the politician who can by 
cunning deprive his rival of olllce, or blacken his character, 
need no other arms for attack or defence ; but the multitude who 
possess no such advantages, while their passions aie equally ex- 
citable, and their corporeal powers arc greater, as naturally re- 
sort to personal violence, as the ox and the ass to the use of 
their horns, and their heels. 

Mobs then cannot be prevented, unless by the strong arm 
of pow er, so long as the feelings are cherished from which they 
spring. The only remedy is religious principle, directed not 
against this consummation of the evil, but against its first con- 
ception in the heart. 

To love those, w^ho differ from him in his opinions, is one 
of the most difficult lessons w Inch even the Christian ever leai ns ; 
but it is the only method of insuring peace on earth. ‘He that 
hateth his brother is a murderer.’ 

We do not see, moreover, that those have any right to com- 
plain of mobs and of personal violence, who on every occasion 
make free use of the offensive wcajions with which nature or 
education have furnished them. What right has the dog who 
barks at every passenger, to complain if he is stoned in return. 
No one ought to imagine that in such cases a strict regard will 
he paid to reciprocity of injury ; on the contrary he is to ex- 
pect to receive his owm with usury. No more has the assailant 
a right to claim that no w eapons shall be brought into tlie field 
but such as he shall choose. Even the laws of duelling permit 
the challenged to choose his own weapons. He who by ob- 
loquy, insult, and reproach, either written or spoken, assails his 
neighbors, and disturbs the peace of society, makes but a sorry 
figure, while complaining that his windows arc broken or his 
person rolled in the kennel, by those whom he Jissails, and whose 
muscular strength constitutes their natural defence. 

Do we then justify personal violence in any case ? By no 
means. But on the other hand wc have little commiseration 
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for those who wantonly provoke violence, and then complain of 
its exercise. Our quiet and peaceable citizens have much reason 
to complain of mobs and of every species of lawless violence, but 
they have even more occasion to complain of those sins of the 
tongue and the press, which naturally tend to provoke such vio- 
lence. What would be thought of a quaker who should claim 
exemption from personal injury on the ground of religious scru- 
ples respecting the right of seTf defence, while he should still 
give full course to his tongue in railing at his neighbors } 
What, but that his cowardice was equal to his malevolence, and 
that while he was willing to indulge his evil passions he was 
afraid to risk its natural ronsecjuences to his own person ? 

It must not however be understood that the persons towards 
whom the rage of mobs is directed are always blameable. 
When the custom is established of controlling opponents by 
brute force, it is soon found convenient to apply it to every 
case in w hich the ])0[)ulace desire to overawe or intimidate. 
HcMiceforth their power is usually exorcised for evil purposes 
only, until a military despotism restores tranquillity and ends the 
semblance of liberty. 

^Ve have thought an allusion to this subject important at this 
linn*, because we perceive in the discussion of many topics, at 
the ])resenl day, a peculiar tendency to that excited slate of 
mind in which all outward acts of violence lake their rise. 
There? is, if we mistake? not, an uncommon tendency to exagger- 
ation in regard to the various subjects of interest which claim the 
public attention. The human mind is indeed ever prone to put 
an (‘xiravaganl estimate upon the objects of its present interest, 
but this tendency is fearfully increased by the lacility with 
which impn*ssions are now communicated ihrougli the press, 
and hy public lectures, but especially by the modern practice 

associated action. Hy these means the minds of a whole na- 
tion may be simultaiH*ously goaded on to madness, while each 
esteems’ himself and his associates the only sane men in relation 
to the ai^iiated topic. Happily for mankind as tlic most violent, 
and even tin? most |>n>iracted fevers have but their appointed 
day and then cease tlieir ravages ; so likewise the most exciting 
topics after a tenv years pass away and are forgotten. 
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From Nott's Sermon to Children. 

THE SCENERY OF SIN AND SATAN. 

Matthew iv. 9. ^Jlll these will / g^ive thee if thou wilt fall 
down and teorship me.^ 

What a cast cTiid coloring do'sin and Satan give to all sur- 
rounding objects ! What an unreal beauty and glory do they 
shed upon what is vile and worthless ! 

When sin and Satan delude you, how^ lovely does the world 
seem and the things of the wwld — how lasting and unperishing 
their loveliness ! Yes, lasting and unperishing, amidst the dcalli 
and ruin which every eye beholds ; lovely, though still unsatis- 
fying to every heart. Though to all that live ’tis emptiness 
and vanity ; and to countless iiiillions their grave ; yet sin and 
Satan make it seem unperishing and lovely ; so that it is chosen 
rather than Ciod himself, and heaven for ever. 

Yes, treasures where moth and rust corrupt, seem better than 
that incorruptible inheritance which Christ gives to his disci- 
ples. The praise of men is far more lovely than the praise of 
(iod ; the favor of men far more desirable than the favor of (Jod. 
And the employment^ or amusements which keep you away 
from (iod and his service, they are the most pleasant employ- 
ments and amusements, and lure your minds away as if to 
greater blessings than (iod to all eternity can give. 

Thus, deceiving sin sheds a false coloring and glory over ail ; 
Satan, the old deceiver, helps your deceitful hearts to sec and 
trust in lying vanities. He does now with you — with all, what 
he tried, but could not do with the Son of Man when he carri- 
ed him into an exceeding high mountain, and sliowed him in a 
moment of time all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of 
them ; saying, ‘ All these will 1 give thee if thou wilt fall down 
and worship me.’ In how short a moment do you see all that 
you desire, as if that moment, and that deceived sight made it 
all your own : until (Jod seems not worthy to he loved, or 
obeyed, or prayed unto, or praised; and Sabbaths, and prayer, 
and all of heaven below is despised and forsaken ; until hefort! 
your deceived eye, no (Jod appears, no death, no eternity, no 
heaven, and no hell. 

Nay, sin itself is dressed in an inviting garb, and evil wears 
the aspect of good. Even the most vile cannot sec their vile- 
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ness, but are vain-glorious of their fancied goodness, or vain 
even of their wickedness. 

Even irreligion and vice, in all their horrid forms, are never 
so horrible that sin and Satan cannot give them beauty to the 
eye of sinners ; that other sinners cannot desire to be like them ! 
and glory in their shameful success. What crowds of imitators 
do I see, and hear, who are ambitious of the accursed fame of 
sinning like the vicious arouiw them ; how do frivolity, and 
idle words, and misspent time, and wasted sabbaths, and dis- 
obedience to parents, and profane talk, and riot, and drunken- 
ness, and debaucheiy, put on beauty and gain admiration, and 
awake the eager desire of those whom sin and Satan delude and 
deceive ! 

Oh be not deceived, there is nothing beautiful in sin, nothing 
that should lure you to its imitation. There is nothing on earth 
to be desired in comparison with God ; there is nothing sure 
and certain to your hope in all the favor of the world ; there is 
nothing here that moth and rust will not corrupt ; nothing here 
that can satisfy your high desires. 

Look orf from these delusions to those sacred scenes which 
will fix your mind upon God, your portion and your friend, 
upon heaven the abode of his glory, and the eternal home of all 
his people. 

Ihit there are other lands where sin and Satan maintain a 
full control. There, generation after generation has arisen and 
passed away, amidst the vile and polluting scenes of idolatry. 
And now, behold ! what crowds of young immortals are com- 
ing up to life, fixing their eyes with eager interest, and earnest 
iinpiiry upon the scenes of pagan homes ! 

At home, the household idol, the pictures on the wall, the 
daily worship, the family preparation for festal days, for near or 
distant pilgrimage, engage the eye, and attract the attention of 
the little family. And while they ask the story and the meaning 
of all they see around them, how eagerly do they receive the 
mischief which sin and Satan have given them as their accursed 
birthright. 

Abroad, as soon as they go forth into the streets, and as they 
go farther and farther from tlieir birthplace, how thick are the 
scenes of idolatry around them ! What freqtient idols ^ made 
like to corruptible man, and to birds and fourfooted beasts, and 
creeping things what frequent temples, where enshrined 
these helpless gods receive the worship of the people ! On 
the hill-top and in the valley, and in all the plains, in the grove 
17 * 
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and in the city, the tall spires, and the waving flags mark out 
the presence places of the gods. 

What splendid festivals ! where idolatry comes forth to the 
eye in all its glory ; where procession follows procession ; and 
hour after hour the stream of a mighty population is seen flow- 
ing towards some sacred spot, wlmre the parents and children 
meet to gaze upon the splendor of idol worship ! Yes, from 
age to age, parents are the hel(fers of sin and Satan, and by pa- 
rental error the scene of idolatry is fresh and permanent amidst 
the wreck of generations . 

But I forbear to dwell upon the scenery which I have my- 
self seen spreading itself out before the millions of children in 
Hindoosthan ; and rather urge you to icmemhcr that C’hristian 
scenes have not always blessed our happy country. Cast hack 
your thoughts to other times. Was it always thus as now ? 
When the sun arose serenely from the ca.-:Uin ocean, did he 
look forth upon these cultivated and fertile hauls as ll)(» abode 
of Christian tiirnilies, the seat of Christian temph*s ; and glori- 
ous with Christian scenes ? Did the hills and valleys smile 
under the hand of Christian cultivation ? Were fathers seen 
leading their sons in useful and healthy toil, and heard e\|)lain- 
ing over the plough, and the sickle, and the scythe, the, scenes 
of Christianity ? 

No ; there was a time when the whole land was a wilderness, 
the abode of savage men. Then it was not as now. Parents 
did not so sanctify their homes ; nay, homes the wandercMs bad 
not ; nor blessings and comforts for their children ; their toil was 
in the chase of wild beasts, and in warfare with each other ; the 
scalps of vaminished enemi(\s, and the war-dance were their 
scenes. Your happy villaicc, the sacred s|)ot where yon go 
with yonr |)arents and your iMudihors to worsliip the tnie Cod, 
may have often been the resting place of wandering Indians, as 
they paused from hunting or from war. There may have been 
practised their savage worship ; tlierc! the midnight fires have 
glared upon the war-dance, and made their savage faces sliinc out 
with all the inward vengeance of the war-whoop. Such once 
was the scenery of onr country, and here from ago to age, each 
rising generation were tutored to revenge and blood. 
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CAUSES AND CURE OF INFIDELITY. 

The following extracts from the recent work of Dr. Nelson of Illinois, on the 
* Causes and Cure of Infidelity,* relate to a subject in which all persons feel a 
deep interest, — the state of the soul on the near approach of death. Dr. Nel- 
son had himself entertained infider^^iitiiiients in hi.s early manhood, and his 
work, which is full of interesting iinecwtes, contains an account of the various 
causes which by their combined operation, ultimately led him to abandon in- 
fidelity and to embrace the Christian hope. 

‘Whilst atlcnding medical lectures at Philadelphia, I heard 
from llie lady with wiiom 1 boarded, an account of certain in- 
dividuals who were dead to all appearance, during the preva- 
lence of the yellow' fever in that city, and yet recovered. The 
fact that they saw or fancied that they saw things in the world of 
spirits awakened rny curiosity.’ 

‘ After this I felt somewhat inclined to watch when it became 
my business, year after year, to .stand by the bed of death. 
That whicli I .saw was not calculated to protract and deepen the 
slumbers of infidelity, but rather to di.spose toward a degree of 
restli'ssness ; or, at least, to further observations. I knew that 
the circle of stupor, or insensibility, drawn around life, and 
through which all either pass, or seem to pass, who go out of 
lile, was urged by some to prove that the mind could not exist 
unless it be in connection with organized matter. For the same 
reason, others have contended that our souls must sleep until 
the morning of the resurrection, when we shall regain our bo- 
dies. ^i’hat which I witnessed for myself, pushed me, (willing 
or unwilling,) in a different direction. Ilefore I relate these 
facts, I must offer something which may illustrate, to a certain 
extent, the thoughts toward which they pointed.’ 

‘ If we wer(^ to stand on the edge of a very deep ditch, or 
gulf, on the distant verge of which a curtain hangs which ob- 
structs the view, we might feel a wish to know what is beyond 
’t, or whether there is any light in that unseen land. Suppose 
we were to let down a ladder, protracted greatly in its length, 
and ask a bold adventurer to descend and make discoveries. 
He goes to the bottom, and then returns, telling us that there 
he could see nothing : that all was total darkness. We might 
very naturally infer the absence of light there ; but if we con- 
cluded that his powers of vision had been annihilated, or that 
there could surely be no light in the land beyond the curtain, 
because, to reach that land, a very dark ravine must be crossed, 
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it would have been weak reasoning : so much so, that, if it con- 
tented us, we must be easily satisfied.’ ^ Suppose this adven- 
turer descends again, and then ascends the other side, so near the 
top that he can reach the curtain and slightly lift it. When he 
returns, he tells us that his vision had been suspended totally as 
before, but that he went nearer tlie^ distant land, and it was re- 
vived again: that, as the curtaiprwas lifted, he saw brighter 
light than he had ever felt before;.’ 

^ Something like this was penciled out by the facts noted 
during many years employment in the medical profession. A 
few cases must be taken as samples from the list.’ 

^ I was called to see a female who departed under an influ- 
ence which causes the patient to faint again and again, more and 
still more profoundly, until they depart entirely. When re- 
covered from the first condition of syncope, she appeared as 
unconscious, or as destitute of activity of spirit as others usual- 
ly do. She sank again and revived : it was still the same. 
She fainted more profoundly still ; and, when awake again, she 
appeared as others usually do who have no thoughts which they 
can recall. At length she appeared entirely gone. It did seem 
as though the struggle was forever past. Her wec|)ing rela- 
tives clasped their hands and exclaimed, — She is dead !” 
but, unexpectedly, she waked once more, and, glancing her 
eyes on one who sat near, exclaimed, — ‘‘Oh, Sarah, I was at 
an entirely new place !” and then sunk to remain insensible to 
things of the place we live in.’ 

‘Why she should not have thought, as others liavcnot, when 
in her first stages of syncope, when not half as near death as 
she afterward was when she had thought, I could not clearly 
explain. Why her greatest activity of mind appeared to hap- 
pen during her nearest approach to the future world, and whilst 
so near, that from her stage scarcely any ever return who once 
reach it, seemed somewhat perplexing to me. I remembered 
that, in the case recorded by Dr. Rush, where the man recov- 
ered, who was, to all appearance, entirely dead ; his activity 
of mind was unusual. He thought he heard and saw things un- 
utterable. He did not know whether he was altogether dead 
or not. St. Paul says he was in a condition so near to death, 
that he could not tell whether he was out of the body or not ; 
but that he heard things unutterable. I remember that Ten- 
nant, of New .Jersey, and his friends, could not decide whether 
or not he had been out of the body ; but he appeared to be 
so some days, and thought his discoveries unutterable.^ 
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‘ The following fact took place in recent days. Similar oc- 
currences impressed me during years of observation. In the 
city of St. Louis, a female departed who had a strong portion 
of the comforts of Christianity. It was after some kind of 
spasm that was strong enough to have been the death struggle, 
that she said, in a whisper ,v(being unable to speak aloud,) to 
her young pastor, — “ I had\sight of home, and I saw my Sa- 
vior !” ’ S 

‘ Tl)ere were others who, after wading as far as that which 
seemed to be the middle of the river, and, returning, thought 
they had seen a different world, and that they had had an ante- 
past of hell.’ 

‘ I was surprised to find that the condition of mind in the case 
of those who were dying, and of those who only thought them- 
selves dying, differed very widely. I had supposed that the 
joy or the grief of death, originated from the fancy of the pa- 
tient ; (one supposing himself very near to great happiness, and 
the other expecting speedy suffering,) and resulted in pleasure 
or apprehension. My discoveries seemed to overturn this 
theory. Why should not the professor of religion who believes 
himself dying, when he really is not, rejoice as readily as when 
he is departing, if his joy is the offspring of expectation } Why 
should not the alarm of the scoffer, who believes himself dying 
and is not, be as uniform and as decisive as when he is in the 
river, if it comes of fancied evil or cowardly terrors ? The 
same (juestions 1 asked myself again and again. I have no 
doubt but that there is some strange reason connected with our 
natural disrelish for truth, which causes so many physicians, af- 
ter seeing such facts so often, never to observe them. During 
twenty years of observation, I found the state of the soul be- 
longing to the dying was uniformly and materially unlike that of 
those who only supposed themselves departing. This is best 
made plain by noting cases which did exist.’ 

‘ I . 'J'here was a man who believed himself converted, and 
his friends, judging from his walk, hoped with him. He was 
seized with disease, and believed himself within a few paces of 
the gate of futurity. He fell no joy, his mind was dark and 
his soul clouded. His exercises were painful, and the opposite 
of every enjoyment. He was not dying. He recovered. He 
had nol been in the death-stream. After this he was taken 
again. He believed himself dying, and he was not mistaken. 
All was peace, serenity, hope, triumph.’ 

‘ There was a man who mocked at holy things. He became 
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seriously diseased, and supposed himself sinking into the death 
slumber. He was not frightened. His fortitude and compo- 
sure was his pride, and the boast of his friends. The undaunted 
firmness with which he could enter futurity was spoken of exult- 
ingly. It was a mistake. He was not in the condition of dis- 
solution. His soul never had been on the line between two 
worlds. After this he was takp^ ill again. He supposed as 
before that he was entering th/ next slate, and he really was ; 
but his soul seemed to feci a dillerent atmosphere. The hor- 
rors of these scenes have been often described, and are often 
seen. I need not endeavor to picture such a departure here. 
The only difiiculty in which I was thrown by such cases was, 
“ Why was he not thus agonized when ho thought himself de- 
parting ? Can it be possible that we can stmtd so precisely on 
the dividing line, that the gale from both this and the coming 
world may blow upon our cheek ? ( -an we have a taste of the 

exercises of the next territory before we enter it ?” When I 
attempted to account for this on the simple ground of bravery 
and cowardice, I was met by the two following facts.’ 

‘ First, I have known those (the cases arc not unfre- 
queni) wlio were brave, who had stood unflinching in battle’s 
whirpool. They liad resolved never to disgrace their system 
of unbelief by a trembling death. They had called to Chris- 
tians in the tone of resolve, saying, ‘‘ I can die as coolly as you 
can.” 1 had seen those die from whom entire firmness might 
fairly be expected. 1 had heard groans, even if the teeth were 
clenched for fear of comjilaint, such as 1 never wish to hear 
again ; and I had looked into countenances, such as 1 hope 
never to see again.’ 

‘ Second, I had seen cowards die. I had seen those depart 
who were naturally timid, who exjiccted themselves to meet 
death w ith fright and alarm. I had Inward such, as it were, sing 
before .Iordan was half forded. I had seen faces w Iumc, pallid 
as they were, [ beheld more celestial triumph than I had ever 
witnessed any wdiere else. Jn that voice there was a sw(‘etness, 
and in tliat eye there was a glory, which I never could have 
fancied in the death-spasms, if I had not been near.’ 

‘The condition of the soul, when the dcatli-strecam is enten*d, 
is not the same with that which it becomes (oftentimes) when 
it is almost passed. The brave man who starts on the ladder 
across the dark ravine, with eye undaunted and haughty spirit, 
changes fearfully, in many cases, when he comes near enough 
to the curtain to lift it. The Christian who goes down the lad- 
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der, pale and disconsolate, (oftentimes) starts with exultation 
and tries to burst into a song when almost across.’ 

‘ A revolutionary soldier, wounded at the battle of German- 
town, was praised for his patriotism. The war ended, but he 
continued still to fight, in a different way, under the banner of 
one whom he called the Captain of his salvation. The applause 
of men never made him too ]^ud to talk of the man of Calvary. 
The hurry of life’s driving pu^its could not consume all his 
time, nor make him forget to kneel by the side of his consort, in 
the circle of his children, and anticipate a loving meeting in a 
more quiet clime.* 

‘ To abbreviate this history, his life was such that those who 
knew him believed, if any one ever did die happily, this man 
would be one of that class. I saw him when the time arriv- 
ed. He said to those around him, ‘‘I am not as happy as I 
could wish, or as I had expected. I cannot say that I distrust 
my Savior, for I know in whom I have believed ; but I have not 
that pleasing readiness to depart which I had looked for.” This 
distressed his relatives beyond expression. His friends were 
greatly pained, for they had looked for alacrity. His depar- 
ture was very slow, and still his language was, ‘‘ I have no ex- 
hilaration and delightful readiness in my travel.” The weeping 
circle pressed around him. Another hour passed. His hands 
and his feet became entirely cold. The feeling of heart re- 
mained the same. Another hour passes, and his vision has 
grown dim, but his feelings of soul are unchanged. His daugh- 
ter seemed as though her body could not sustain her anguish of 
spirit, if her father should cross the valley before the cloud 
passed from his sun. »She (before his bearing vanished) made 
an agreement with him, that at any stage as he travelled on, if 
he had a discovery of advancing glory, or a foretaste of heav- 
enly delight, he should give her a certain token with his hand, 
his hands he could still move, cold as they were. She sat 
holding his hand hour after hour. In addition to his sight, his 
hearing at length failed. After a time he tnppeared almost un- 
conscious of any thing, and the obstructed breathing peculiar 
to death was advanced near its termination, when he gave the 
token to his pale, but now^ joyous daugiuer ; and the expressive 
flash of exultation was seen to spread itself through the stiffening 
muscles of his face. When his child asked him to give a sig- 
nal if he had any happy view of heavenly lights with the feelings 
and opinions 1 once owned, I could have asked, ‘‘Do you 
suppose that the increase of the death-chill will add to his hap- 
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piness ? Are you to expect, that as his eye-sight leaves, and 
as his hearing becomes confused, and his breathing convulsed, 
and as he sinks into that cold, fainting, sickening condition of 
pallid death, that his exultation is to commence 

‘ It did then commence. Then is the time when many who 
enter the dark valley cheerless, begin to see something that 
transports ; but some are too lov^o tell of it, and their friends 
think they departed under a oioud, when they really did not. 
It is at this stage of the journey that the enemy of God, who 
started with look of defiance and words of pride, seems to meet 
with that which alters his views and expectations, but he cannot 
tell it, for his tongue can no longer move.’ 

‘ My attention was awakened very much by observing the 
dying fancies of the servants of this world, difl’ering with such 
characteristic singularity from the fancies of the departing Chris- 
tian. It is no uncommon thing for those who die to believe 
they see, or hear, or feel, that wiiich appears only fancy to by- 
standers. Their friends believe that it is the overturning of 
tlieir intellect. I am not about to enter into the discussion of 
the question, whether it is, or is not, always fancy. Some 
have a different view of the case ; but inasmuch as in many in- 
stances the mind is deranged whilst its habitation is hilling into 
ruins around it ; and inasmuch as it is the common belief that it 
is only imagination of which I am writing, we will look at it 
under the name of fancy.’ 

‘ The fanciful views of the dying servant of sin, and the de- 
voted friends of Christ, were strangely distinct as far as my ob- 
servation extended. One who had been an entire sensualist 
and mocker at religion, whilst dying, appeared in his senses in 
all but one thing. ^‘Take that black man from the room,” 
said he. He was answered that there was none in the room. 
He replied, There he is standing near the window. His 
presence is very irksome to me, take him out.” After a time, 
again and again, his call was, “ Will no one remove him ? 
There he is, surely some one will take him away !” 

‘ I was mentioning to another physician my surprise that he 
should have been so much distressed if there had been many 
blacks in the room, for he had been waited on by them day and 
night for many years ; also that the mind had not been diseased 
in some other respect : when he told me the names of two 
others, (his patients,} men of similar lives, who were tormented 
with the same fancy, and in the same way, whilst dying.’ 

‘ A young female who called the Man of Calvary her greatest 
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friend, was, when dying, in her senses, in all but one particular. 
“ Mother,” she would say, pointing in a certain direction, ‘‘ Do 
you see tliose beautiful creatures ?” Her mother would answer, 
‘‘No, there is no one there, my dear.” She would reply, 
“ Well, that is strange. I never saw such countenances and 
such attire. My eye nevei^ rested on any thing so lovely.” 
Oh, says one, this is all imaghation^ and the notions of a mind 
collapsings wherefore tell of it My answer is, that I am not 
about to dispute, or to deny that it is fancy ; but the fancies 
differ in features and in texture. Some in their derangement 
call out, “ Catch me, I am sinking : hold me, I am falling ;” 
others say, “ Do you hear that music ? O were ever notes so 
celestial !” This kind of notes, and these classes of fancies 
belonged to different classes of individuals, and who they werCs 
was the item which attracted my wonder. Such things are 
jioticed by few, and remembered by almost none ; but I am in- 
clined to believe that if notes were kept of such cases, volumes 
of interest might be formed.’ 

‘ My last remark here, reader, is that we necessarily speak 
somewhat in the dark of such matters, but you and 1 will know 
more shortly, lioth of us will see and feel for ourselves, where 
we cannot be mistaken in the course of a very few months.’ 


‘AN OVER TRUE TALE.’ 

Ik iho rollowiiig narralivo from the York Sun should awaken in any of 
our n*ad»*rs a roiivirtion of the folly of living in such a iitanner as to make 
no |>ro\i-ioii for a reverse of f(»rtuiie. and espeeially should it arouse them to a 
M/n'.e of the utter worthlessness of all that is most valued in the circles of gaiety 
and fashion, our purpose in giving it a place in the Magazine will have been 
answer<*d. Such catastrt)ph(!s as the one here detailed ought not to happen in 
\aiii and he forgotten, hut should ring their dreadful notes of warning in the 
••ars »>f the living, until they fully realize the truth that ‘ sin when it is hnished 
hrir.gelh forth death.* bo. 

Kicht years ago, there was not, in the large, gay and fashiona- 
ble circle in which she moved a gayer, more fashionable being, 
than was Jane Itlnssom ; and many readers of this sad clironicle 
nf her borriblc end, will bear us witness, that at the time when 
she was just fully budded into womanhood, surrounded by pros- 
l)ei ity, .and friends, and luxury, she was one of the most beauti- 
ful that mixed in the fashionable society of our city. On Siin- 
18 
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day evening last she died in die street a miserable, houseless, 
friendless, diseased outcast, whilst a watchman was sustaining 
her tottering steps toward the watch house, for a night’s shelter. 

She was the widow of the gifted and well known lilos- 

som, long a clerk with the late Henry Eckford ; and subse- 
quently principal clerk in the memorable Life and Fire Insur- 
ance Company, in which IVIr. Ej^lbrd and Jacob Barker were 
largely concerned. lilossom/5tlied soon after the bursting of 
that bubble ; and as he lived even beyond his income, he left 
her without any other means of support than she derived from 
the sale of her jewelry, dresses, and other expensive articles 
purchased in her days of prosperity. Penury by degrees crept 
upon her, and she shrunk and fell beneath its witliering grasp. 
She had long been in the habit of using opium ; and as distress 
and misery grew upon her, she indulged more freely in the use 
of that drug, as an antidote to the mortification and chagrin her 
proud but ill directed spirit sustained by her fallen estate. 

Gradually, by yielding to the weakness of mind betrayed by 
her indulgence in opium, she sunk from one stage of j)overi\' 
and wretchedness to another, till she entered the precincts of 
vice ; and when her means for procuring her favorite and bane- 
ful opiate tailed her, she resorted to the use of the poisonous 
and loathsome intoxicating licpiors that arc so easy of access in 
the low haunts, to which, amongst blacks and whites, she finally 
betook herself. Bags and filth soon became the raiment of 
the beautiful form that was once wont to be clad in finery, and 
to attract universal admiration, and the lowest sinks in the city 
became her only places of resort. 

Whilst in this situation, she was seen and recognized in the 
street by a lady who had been her associate in belter days, and 
who humanely persuaded her to go home with her. This 
charitable lady gave her clean apparel, and then took her to the 
alms house. At that institution Mrs. Blossom remained some 
months, conducting herself with sobriety and propriety ; and 
she was there visited bv the (iood Samaritan, who hail snatch- 
ed her from the kennel of depravity, and also by many others 
who had known her in better days. They never came without 
bringing her presents of articles of food, &c. not to be obtained 
at the alms house ; and always treated her with the utmost re- 
spect and kindness. 

She finally left that institution, tind was not again heard of hy 
her friends till she was a second lime found in the situation from 
which she was previously rescued. A second lime did her fair 
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friends provide for her suitably, and got her back again to the 
alms house. There she remained, however, but a short time, 
leaving very suddenly, and without notice to any body. No 
one knew whillier she had gone ; and the melancholy intelli- 
gence of her death given above, is most probably the first that 
any of lier friends have heand of her, since she last left Belle- 
vue. 

(.)n Sunday afternoon last, as'Alr. Grossart, an officer of the 
13ih ward, was on duly in Delaney slreel, liis attention was 
attracted by a parcel of children making game of a woman in a 
ragged and filthy condition, and evidently helpless from disease 
ami snflering. He went up to her, drove ofi’ the children, and 
in reply to liis enquiries she stated that she had not where to lay 
her head ; that she slept the night before in an open alley ; that 
she had not eaten a mouthful during the day, and knew not 
where to procure a partich; of food ; and that, withal, she was 
deadly sick, and fell that her end was nigh. Mr. (Jrossart help- 
ed h(}r into a little shop hard by, kept by a very humane and 
excellent woman named Catharine Moore, who cheerfully per- 
mitted the poor wretch to remain iji her shop till the watch 
should be set, and extended to her food and drink, and every 
attention in her power. Mrs. Moore became perfectly satisfied 
that the wretched object of her charitable kindness was on the 
verge of the gra\ e, and look the liberty of asking her name. 
‘Alas!’ re|)lied the trembling creature, ‘that Jane Blossom 
should have come to this I’ 

Soon after night fall, Mr. Grossart and a watchman called for 
her, to assist her to the watch house at the I pper Police OiRcc 
where she could have been i)rovided with every thing necessary 
to render her comfortable ; but they hail not proceeded two 
blocks with her, before her limbs failed her entirely, she drop- 
j)ed to the j)avem(‘nt, and in an instant was a lileless corpse. 
She was brought down to the dead house Park, where the C’oro- 
ner held a view of her body ; and then all that remained ol the 
once gay, fashionable, proud, and much courted .Tane Blossom 
was coiisigned to that miscellaneous receptacle of all that makes 
up the refuse of our city’s dead — Potter’s Field. 
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MARKS OF RELIGIOUS DECLENSION. 

American Tract J:?ociety. 

1. When you are reluctant to religious (conversation, and the 
company of serious, heavenly-minded (’liristians ; and enjoy 
yourself best with men of the avoj^. 

2. When from preference, n^cr than necessity, you are of- 
ten absent from meetings of tKe church for prayer and confer- 
ence, confine yourself to Sabbath meetings, are easily detained 
from them, and are ready at an excuse or pretext for such neg- 
lects. 

o. When there are certain duties which you are afraid to 
consider closely and seriously, lest your conscience rebuke 
past neglect, and insist on your fidelity now. 

4. When it is more your objtcct, in going through witli a 
duty, to jiacify conscience, tlian to honor ( ’hrist, obtain s|>irilu- 
al profit and growtli in grace, or do good to others. 

5. When you have an over-critical spirit respecting preach- 
ing ; are dissatisfied witli the manner^ as inelegant, or too jdain, 
or too intellectual, or not according to some favorite model ; 
or with the matter^ as too doctrinal, or too preceptive ; or wla’ii 
you complain of it as too close, or imi suspicious of personality. 

G. When you are more afraid of being accounted strict, than 
of sinning against Christ by negligence in practice, and infidcdi- 
ly to ‘your Lord and Master.’ 

7. When you have little fear of temptation, and can trifle 
with spiritual danger. 

8. When you have strong thirsting for the complacency of 
men of the world, and anxiety to know what they think or say 
of you, rather than w hether you honor the Savior in their sight ; 
in short, more occupied with the fjuestion, ‘ What will men 
think of me r' than ^ What does flod see me to be 

9. When scandals to religion are more (he subject of your 
censorious conversation with ineti, than of your secret grieving 
and prayer before (Jod concerning them, and of your faithful 
endeavors for their removal. 

10. When you are more afraid to encounter the eye and 
the scorn of an oflending man, by rebuking his sin, than of 
offending (Jod by negl(*ct to rebuke him. 

11. When you calculate more carefully for the .security of 
worldly prosperity than for that of your precious soul ; are 
more bent on being rich than holy. 

12. When you cannot receive, patiently and humbly, de- 
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served and kind reproof for faults ; are unwilling to confess your 
faults, and in the habit of always justifying yourself. 

13. When you are impatient and unforbearing towards the 
frailties, niisjudgnients, and faults of others. 

14. When your reading of the Bible is formal, hasty, lesson- 
w^ise, or merely intellectual^; and unattended with self-applica- 
tion, quickening to conscience, and gracious affections, in- 
crease of prayerfulness, watclifulness, readiness for every good 
work ; or when you read almost any other book with more in- 
terest than the book of Cod. 

15. When you have more religion abroad and in public, than 
at home and in secret ; are apparently fervent and elevated 
when ‘ seen of men,’ but languid, cold, careless, when seen 
only in the fcmily, or by Cod alone. 

10. When your religious taste is more for the new’ things of 
men, than for the old things of the treasury of Cod’s word. 

17. When you call spiritual sloth and withdrawinent from 
Christian activity by the names of prudence and peaceableness, 
while sinners are going to destruction, and the church suffering 
declension ; unmindful that prudence can be united with apos- 
tolic fidelity, and peaceableness with most anxious and diligent 
seeking of the salvation of souls. Also, 

IS. When, because there is fanaticism and fiilse zeal abroad 
in the world, you will neither trust yourself, nor countenance 
in others, e\en that ‘•fervency in spirit, serving the Lord,’ 
which J’aiil taught and practised. 

19. When you are, secretly, more gratified at the missteps 
and falls of sonu? professor of another denomination, or at vari- 
ance with you, than grieved for the wounds ho inflicts upon 
Christ, ami the hazard at which he places his own soul. 

JO. When under chastisement of Providence, you think 
more of your sufferings than your deserts ; and look more for 
relief tium i)urification from sin. 

Jl. WluMi you confess^ but do not forsake^ easily besetting 
sin. 

22, When you acknoicledgCy but still neglect duty. 

23. When, for slight pretexts, or under slight temptations— 
any indeed — you step across the strict, straight lines of the Di- 
vine law : for example, doing improper things on the Sabbath ; 
not being exactly just in business transactions ; swerving Iroin 
strict veracity ; and do such things without much shrinking of 
conscience. 


18 * 
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24. When your cheerfulness has more of the levity of the 
unregenerate, than of the holy joy of the Son of God. 

25. When you live so little like a Christian, that you are em- 
barrassed and ashamed in attempting religious duties to, or in 
the presence of, men of the world. 

26. When you say in yourself, this or that «n, ‘ is it not 
a little one ?’ or ‘ the Lord pardoj?' thy servant in this thing 
and think so lightly of some ^ns, called small^ that you are 
learning not to be much disturbed respecting some great ones : 
when, also, you laugh at sins in others, instead of reproving 
them, and mourning before (.Jod. 

27. When the habit of neglecting some known duty is plead- 
ed as an excuse for the neglect, instead of an aggravation, and a 
reason for deeper penitence. 

28. When you have so many worldly plans, and pleast? your- 
self so much with success, that you are unu illing or afraid to 
think of death, and even of ‘departure to he with C’hrisi and 
in your daily manner of living say, ‘ 1 would live here always.’ 

29. When you think more of being saved by C’hrisi, than of 
serving Christ : more of security of heaven, and the comfort 
and (juietness of such security, than of deliverance from sin, 
saving dying men, and thus honoring (*od. 

00. When you shut your eyes from self examination, for fear 
of what vou shall find in vourself to alarm you and shake your • 
hope. 

01. When you lean on the opinion of others that you are a 
Christian, instead of faithfully searching your heart ami lilV*, and 
comparing them with the ‘sure word,’ so that you may find 
scriptural evidences of your hope. 

32. When you speak more frecjuenily ofdech'iision in the 

church than in vour own heart ; or talk of both more than vou 
^ * 

mourn and pray before (iod, and labor for a belter stale of 
things. 

33. When the worldly spirit, savor and cares of \hv week 
follow' you farther into the iSabbath than the si)irit and savor of 
the Sabbath follow' you into the week. 

34. When you arcj easily induced to make* your (lulij as a 
Christian bend to your worldly interest. 

35. When you can be in fretpient association with men of 
the world, without solicitude lest they do your soul /iiir/, or you 
do theirs no good., or both. 

36. When, in your thoughts, reading, or conversation on 
religious subjects, your clearness of head, ingenuity, and just- 
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ness of conclusions, far outgo your spirituality, and heartiness, 
and love to Christ and his Gospel. 

37. When your oiahodoxy is the most or all there is which 
is right in you ; and when you contend more about its posi- 
tions, and against the erroneous theories and opinions of men, 
than you strive for holiness, ^and fight against sin in yourself and 
in the world around you. 

38. When your zeal, instead ^f being ‘ according to know- 
ledge/ is according to your pride and prejudice ; and more oc- 
cupied in censuring the coldness of others, than in affectionate 
endeavors to persuade them to do their duty, and quietly and 
humbly to do your own. 

31). When your activity in religion depends upon the excite- 
ment of occasions, and the peculiarity of means and measures ; 
instead of being the fruit of steady, spiritual-minded, disinterest- 
ed principle ; and when you take more delight in the bustle of 
outward and popular religious movements, than in secret com- 
munion with (Jod, and in duties in which you are retired from 
the notice of men. 

41). When you think more of ‘ the mote in your brother’s 
eye/ than of the H)eam in your otvn.’ 

41. Wlien you liiul it diflicult to tell wherein you are essen- 
tially dilferent, as to your state of heart and habits of life, from 
what you were before you professed to be a Christian. 

.Many additional marks might be mentioned. But, reader, 
search yourself for them, and seriously consider these. 

We have calk'd the above ‘ marks of religious declension.^ 
Some of tliem may perhaps be rather considered marks of un- 
conversion. Let them lead the professor in whom they appear, 
to in(|uire, anxiously and solemnly. Am 1 a Christian ? May 
1 not yet he ‘ in tlu' gall of bitterness Jind bonds of iniquity 

The dangers of that state, bearing such marks, are many and 
great. You may spend life in a profitless, trembling, comfort- 
less state ; pooriy honoring Christ, if at all ; and in doing great 
injury to souls. If a C’hristian, yet you will scarcely know it, 
or have the comfort of knowing it. You may live and die un- 
der a clotul of doubt, gloom, and fear, in which you will tempt 
the world to draw inferences against your Christian character, 
or the religion you profess, or both. If — which is seriously 
possible — you are not really a Christian, you run tlte fearful 
hazard of living in ruinous self-deception, dying in your sins, 
and plunging, from the visible church into the lowest hell ! 

Declining j)rofessor of religion ! will you use these pages as 
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a help to self-examination, that you may know yourself and 
your state. ‘ Be not deceived, God is not mocked ) for what- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also re,ap.’ Be jealous of 
yourself. Be afraid of finding, at death, or ‘ the moment after 
deaths'* that you have lived in delusion, and died ‘a vessel of 
wrath fitted to destruction.’ Forestall such a fearful end, by 
searching, faithfully, now. If nothing but a professor^ ‘ repent 
ye and be converted.’ If a declined (’lirislian, return to a for- 
saken (lod. ‘ Be watchful, and strengthen the things that re- 
main and are ready to die, (saith the Master,) for 1 have not 
found thy works perfect before God.’ ‘ Be zealous, therefore, 
and repent.’ 


ADVANTAGES OF EARLY RELIGIOUS 
IMPRESSIONS. 

If we faithfully examine the faults, of which men are accused, 
who display a high standard of Christianity, we sliall see that 
these faults are due to the incomplete action of the regenerating 
principle, in the midst of a corrupt world ; to the stale of con- 
Hict connected with such a principle in society, in families, and 
even in the bosom of individuals. What is proved hy tlie in- 
consistencies, which are so much censured, in certain persons, 
who think themselves holy, if it is not the (excellence of a doc- 
trine, whose purity contrasts with the weakness of tlue human 
heart, and gives an odious coloring to its vices ? What is 
proved by tlie hypocrisy, of which false devotees are guilty, if it 
is not that the reality of the Christian virtues is so far seen, that 
it is thought to be an advantage to assume the garb of piety ? 
What is proved, in short, by fanaticism, notwithstanding the 
fear which this word justly excites ; what is prov(?d by it, if it 
is not that there is such a beauty, such a grandeur in religious 
perceptions, and they arc attended by so much ha|)pin(Ns, that 
they may become a passion, in despite of their immaterial na- 
ture f Let us repress every disorderly movement, how'ever 
noble may be its origin ; but in order to prevent this kind of 
excess, as well as every other, a religious cducaticm early com- 
menced, and judiciously conducted, is the most efiectual means. 

We may ask enthusiasts in every kind of worship, where 
they make the most zealous proselytes ? Is it in pious and 
well-regulated families, where Christian habits are contracted 
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from the cradle ? Undoubtedly not; it is among those aban- 
doned beings who have long remained strangers to religion. 
Whether the aberration of passion, or an education altogether 
worldly, has turned the thoughts of man from the great in- 
terests of eternity, wlien once these interests are presented to 
him, when he fully considers the destiny of the immortal soul, 
no one can answer for the course his imagination will take. To 
reserve for the most dangerous age, the novelty of perceptions 
always striking, and sometimes terrible, is to risk a revolution 
too potent for human weakness. A sudden conversion is, I 
admit, often a happy, and sometimes a necessary crisis, but it 
is one which might be spared by a pious education. 

Whether you desire, then, to preserve your child from the 
wildness of fanaticism, or the desolate sterility of an existence 
without hope, there is but one course to follow ; inspire him 
with the mild sentiments of piety. Religion, which pervades 
the he;irt of infancy, takes the liappy tint of that age, and is 
connected with its innocent enjoyments. United to all its 
pleasures, she has nothing sad ; and to its studies, she has noth- 
ing rigid. Intellectual and religious culture constrained to lake 
the lead, follow a common direction, and transmit a character 
of reason anil sanctity. The whole work of education is there- 
by facilitated. That which is most familiar to the soul, reli- 
gious feeling, adds to the warmth of the natural allections. The 
chain which connects man with (Jod, unites us also to our chil- 
dren. A feeling of decided respect subjects them to our au- 
thority, and even softens the impression of our discipline, by 
persuading them that it is not optional with us, and that a neces- 
sary severity is the clfect of our obedience to the common law. 
We are the representatives of the Supreme Being, whom we 
adore with them ; and from the sublime idea of a Heavenly 
Father, a sacredness descends upon the earthly parents, which 
human imperfection cannot destroy. 

JSIadamc Xecker de Saussure. 
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From Rohiuine’s Life of Faith. 

SEARCH THE SCRIP7''URES. 

With what rich and copious matter docs tliis Scrij)ture abound, 
tending to show the absolute safety'of resting upon God’s pro- 
mises ! How strong are the argunu'nts, to persuade the heirs 
of promise to put their whole '.rust and confidence in the faith- 
fulness of their God ! who, having provided an infinitely glori- 
ous and everlasting inheritance for them, was willing to make it 
over to them in the strongest manner of conveyaiux*, and there- 
fore, he has given them the promise and the oath of God, which 
cannot possibly change or alter, that their faith might never 
doubt or waver, and tlicir hope might at all times be sure and 
steadfast ; and until he bring them to the inheritance itsidf, he 
has given them many sweet and blessed promises of all things 
needful for their temporal and spiritual estate, upon which he 
would have them not only to live comfortably at present, but 
also to receive them, as a part of the inheritance, allowed them 
for their maintenance, till they come to age, and enter upon the 
possession of the whole. And what God intended in his pro- 
mise and oath, has its effects in a good degree among those, 
who have the word of (Jod abiding in thmn. They cast their 
anchor where he commands them, and they are not only sale, 
but also, in time of the greatest troubles and temptJitions, have 
strong consolation. When enemies come, corruptions arise, 
and difTicultics are in the way, they have a promise and a pro- 
mise-keeping God to depend upon. Whatever straits they are 
in, the word abiding in them brings some promise of support and 
deliverance ; the promise shows what God has engaged to ilo, 
and faith receives the fulfilling of his engagements : when they 
draw' nigh to (iod in duties, in ordinances, they know what he 
has promised to them that wait upon him, and they judge him 
faithful who hath promised ; and lo, he is present with them. 
In short, while they live like themselves, as the heirs of pro- 
mise, they are preserved from all evil, and want no manner of 
thing that is good. This is their happy case, thrice happy, be- 
cause the means used to deprive them of llicir happiness are 
overruled of (Jod for the establishing it : the enemy rages 
against them, but in vain ; he was a liar from the beginning : 
the word is tnith, and he abode not in it ; therefore he hates it, 
and with a greater hatred, because the liOrd has made it the 
means of strengthening those believers. He knows that all his 
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temptations will b« fruitless while the word abideth in them ; he 
fears no weapon formed against him, like the sword of the 
Spirit ; he has feltSte sharpness and its power ; with it the 
Captain of our salvation cut Itahah, and wounded the dragon ; 
with it all his good soldiers resist the devil, and make him flee 
from them. For these reasons he has great variety of tempta- 
tions to weaken, the believer’s trust in the word, and his reliance 
upon the promises of (iod. 

Sometimes he attacks them in a matter where his hopes are 
founded in their ignorance ; he is cunning to spy out the par- 
ticular way in which they have been led, and their readiness to 
maintain their ground, hy making use of the promises suited to 
that way : lie resolves, therefore, upon some new temptation, 
with which they have been exercised ; and he watches the fa- 
vorable opportunity to inject it with all his strength. Upon his 
doing it, the soul is j)iit into a great hurry, because it has no 
promise ready to apply to the present case : for want of which 
the understanding is confused, faith wavers, doubt enters, and 
Satan carries his point. This demonstrates the necessity of 
searching the Scriptures, and meditating upon them night and 
day : in them (iod has graciously treasured up all sorts of pro- 
mises. There is not a possible case for a believer to be in, of 
spiritual or temporal concern, but there is a promise suitable to 
it, which he ought to have ready against the hour of temptation. 
If he has not, he neglects the Lord’s kind provision, and lays 
Iiimscdf open to the enemy’s attack. Reader, if thou wouldst 
not he ignorant of Satan’s devices, follow Christ’s counsel — 
‘ ^Search the Scriptures.’ Remember they are able to make 
thee wise unto salvation, through faith in Christ Jesus ; there- 
fore, store up his promises — pray him to sanctify thy memory 
to retain tlicm, and to enable thee to make use of them in every 
lime of need. 

If this temptation fail, the enemy will soon have another 
ready. I have known him often try, and often succeed, in en- 
dtNivoring to lake otf the attention from the most easy parts of 
Scripture, and to fix it upon those parts which are hard to be 
understood. Upon tliose the believer dwells too much, and 
piiz/.les himself ; his head grows confused ; he consults com- 
mentators, and they confuse him more : and if he does not fall 
from hence into (piestioning the truth of Scripture, yet he cer- 
tainly neglects the right use of it, forgetting it is the means of 
building liimself up in his most holy faith. Reader, whenev- 
er thou art tempted about diiTicuIt texts, look up to the incar- 
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natc Word, and pray him by his Spirit to cpen thine under- 
standing, that thou mayest know what thou rd’adest ; and, if thou 
still dost not find the incaniiig of them imifle plain to thee, pass 
them by for that time. Do not puzzle and distress thyself about 
them. Perhaps when thou meetest with them again, they will 
appear easy, Christ will give thee lignt to see and to comprehend 
them. 

If thou sayest, I do look uirto him to teach me, but, never- 
theless, 1 find many hard and dillicult texts. Jlemember thou 
knowest but in j)art, and therefore thou standest in need of dai- 
ly teaching. These texts are profitable, if they humble thee, 
and make thee live more upon the leaching of the divine Proph- 
et. The humbler thou art, thou wilt he more teachable : the 
lower thou sittest at his feet to hear his words, thou wilt h'arn 
the most. The Master himself has declared, *• Whosoever 
shall humble himself as a little child, the same is the greatest in 
the kingdom of heaven.’ If these dillicult texts thus humhle 
thee, and make thee live more upon Clirisl’s inward teaching, 
they will he the nu'ans of thy growth in saving knowledge. 
Thy hearing and reading the word in a constant dej)cndance 
upon him, will keep thee from the dangerous errors and 
heresies of the times : most of those arise from unlcarntMl and 
unstable men, full of pride and self-conceit, whom (Jod resisl- 
eih ; but he giveth grace to the humble. 

If he has given thee grace to hold fast the form of sound 
words, which thou hast learned and been assurc<l of, the enemy 
will change his attack, and j)ursue thee with new temptations. 
Envious of thy hapi)iness, he will be often assaulting ihcts and 
try to move thee from thy steadfastness. He will at times, in- 
sinuate every lie that he can raise Jtgainst the word of (lod, .and 
he will not begin with reason or argument, hut by wav of sur- 
prise, with sudden injections, darting into the mind doubts 
like these : How do I know the Scripture is ins|)ircd ? What 
j)roof have I ? And if these be not immediately rejected, lie 
will follow' them like lightning with others : How can that he 
inspired which is full of contradictions, and full of doctrines 
above reason ? Who can defend the matters of fact related in 
it ? The language is low and mean, unworthy of (Jod — the 
Scripture is false — perhaps there is neither (Jod nor devil. 

These blasphemous thoughts sometimes put the believer into 
a hurry and confusion, and, through the suddenness and vio- 
lence of them greatly distress him. The apostle calls these as- 
saults ‘ the fiery darts of the wicked one’ — darts, because he 
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throws them with all his might against the soul ; and fiery, be- 
cause he would ha^ them to catch hold of, and to inflame its 
corruptions and lustsV^^and they do, if the shield of faith be not 
ready to stop their forces and to quench their fire. This is a 
piece of the armor of God, prepared for the believer’s safety at 
such times, and the right use of it is this : the Lord having 
promised to be a shield to them that put their trust in him, and 
to compass them about with his Ipvor as with a shield, the be- 
liever looks up when these fiery darts are flying thick about 
him, and says, ‘ () Lord Ciod of hosts, who hast promised that 
thy faithfulness and truth should be my shield and buckler, now 
establish thy word unto thy servant. In thee, G iny God, do 
I pul my trust, save me in this hour of temptation.’ Then the 
battle becomes the Lord’s. He is engaged to put forth his 
strength, to shield thee from the enemy. Thus thou shall con- 
(jiier, and shall happily experience what is written — ‘ Resist the 
devil, and he will flee from you.’ 

lie will flee for a season, but wdll return again. He has oth- 
er tiunptations, and ho will try them all to disparage the word 
of God, and to lessen the believer’s confidence in it. Some- 
times he will insinuate — How can these things be — in what way 
or by what means can such a promise be fulfilled ? If you be- 
gin to reason upon the point, he will get you from your strong- 
hold, and conquer you. Beware of his lies, and have always 
your aitsw'cr ready — ‘ It is wTilten.’ What God hath said put 
yoe.r trust in, if all the world gainstiy it ; for he is fitithful who 
hath [)romised, and all things are possible w ith him. 

If this temptation does not succeed, and he cannot bring 
you to doubt of the truth of the promises, llien he will try you 
about your right to them. When you are in darkness, or w alk- 
ing heavily, in sickness or any trouble, and you have been 
praying for deliverance, but C’hrist does not presently answer 
you, then he has a favorable opportunity to suggest — \ow' you 
see the promises do not belong to you, Ghrist w ill not hear you, 
and tluMcfore you have been deceiving yourself with a vain no- 
tion of faith. "This is a common temptation, against which still 
oppose, ‘ It is written.’ Thy case, be it what it will, has a 
promise either of support or deliverance. If thou art not de- 
livered, yet if Christ su|)i)ort thee, so that thy faith and patience 
fail not, does not this show^ his infinite goodness to thee ? He 
will have thy faith tried, tmd he will put it into the fire, not to 
consume it, but that it may come like gold out of the furnace, 
purer and brighter. And what if thou art in the fire a great 
19 
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while^ thou wilt see more of his tender merges in keeping thee 
there, anJ wilt thereby learn to live in a itSiore simple depen- 
dance upon him. Cast not away ther 5 .fere thy confidence in 
the written word : the promises in it ^and faster than the strong 
mountains. If all the powers in earth and hell should join, they 
cannot defeat one single tittle of them. When the world and 
all the works therein shall be burnt up, and the place of them 
shall be no more found, then^ie promises shall stand fast as the 
throne of God, and shall receive their full and perfect accom- 
plishment through the ages of eternity. 

These are some of Satan’s temptations against the young men 
in Christ, who are strong, because the word of God abideih in 
them. His design is to weaken their reliance upon its promises : 
till he can do this, he despairs of success ; and, therefore, he 
tries every method, which his wicked cunning and rage can in- 
vent. His busy active spirit is night and day plotting against 
the word of God. kSee a lively picture of his utter hatred to it 
in the parable of the sower. While the good seed is sowing, 
the devil is indefatigable in picking it up. He exercises alibis 
wiles to keep it out of the hearers’ hearts, and he prevails with 
the greater part to reject it. Among those who seemingly re- 
ceive it, he cheats three out of four, so tliat the word does not 
take root, nor bear fruit to perfection. Since Satan is thus 
successful, is it not absolutely necessary, reader, that thou 
shouldsl be well acfjuainted with his devices ? And the word 
abiding in thee, the ingrafted word, will both make thee ac- 
quainted with them, and also strong to resist them : because 
then thou wilt be taught by Christ’s wisdom and strengthened 
by his almighty power. As thou growest in the sense of thy 
want of him, and livest in a closer depcndance upon him, thou 
wilt understand more of his word, and experience more of his 
power. By which means the enemy’s continual attacks, driv- 
ing thee to Christ for the fulfilling of his promises will make 
thee continually safe. Let the roaring lion rage, what hast thou 
to fear ? Let him go about seeking whom he may devour, the 
Lord is thy shield and thy defence : in him is thy trust. Thou 
hast bis promise, that he will preserve thee from all evil, and 
will make all things, even Hatan’s spite and rage against thee, 
work together for thy good. How dear and precious then 
should the word of God be to thee ! If thou art weak, because 
it is the means of thy growing, and being nourished up ; and, if 
thou art strong, because by its abiding in thee, thou wilt be es- 
tablished. May it be thy study and thy delight, and may every 
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reading of it brini thee to a better acquaintance with, and a 
greater dependanceVjpon the adorable Jesus : and, if thou de- 
sirest thus to profit the Scriptures, I would advise thee, 
reader, to observe two tKngs, which will be much for Christ’s 
glory, and for thy edificatwn. 

First, In thy frequent and careful perusal of the Bible (and, 
mind, thou canst not read it too much) take particular notice of 
the promises, which are most suited to thy age, state, and con- 
dition in life : because these God has graciously made for thy 
use, and about these the enemy will be inosi busy with thee. 
Treasure them up then in thy memory, and have them ready 
against the time of need, looking up. 

Secondly, To Christ for the fulfilling of them. All the pro- 
mises are made in him, and made good by him : thou art there- 
fore in a humble dependance upon his faithfulness and power to 
expect whatever thou w^antest, and he has promised. Trust 
him, and he will not fail thee. Stagger not at any of his pro- 
mises through the seeming impossibility of their being made 
good ; but depend upon his almighty power, and thou wilt find 
him a faithful, promise-keeping God, whose word standetli fast 
for ever and ever. 

Thus thou shalt not only be safe, but shalt also overcome the 
wicked one, which the apostle .lohn makes the last part of their 
character, who are strong in the Lord. They overcome him 
by the strength of their faith : they hold fast their confidence in 
the Lord's promised strength, and he fights for them. That 
mighty arm, which bruised the serpent’s head, brings them vic- 
tory, as it is written of that noble army mentioned Itev. xii. 11 . 
‘ They overcame the accuser of the brethren by the blood of 
the Lamb, and by the word of their testimony.’ Through 
faith in his blood they were pardoned and justified freely, and 
they knew that in him they had righteousness and strength ; 
therefore they w ere at peace with God, and the accuser of the 
brethren could not lay any thing to their charge. Thus they 
were delivered from his power, and translated into the kingdom 
of (Jod’s dear Son ; and they testified this by adhering to the 
word of truth. They believed that whatever Christ had there- 
in promised, he w'ould fulfil to them, and they bore their testi- 
mony to their being safe in depending upon his word in the most 
trying circumstances. They would not give it up whatever 
they lost for trusting to it : nay, they stuck steadfastly to its 
truth, although it cost them their lives for maintaining their tes- 
timony : for, it is said of them, ‘ tliey loved not their lives un- 
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to the death that is, tliey loved the truth ^ore than life, they 
were not afraid publicly to own, that their trii«rand confidence was 
in the blood of the Lamb, and they belini^id they should be infi- 
nite and everlasting gainers by holding ^ast the word of their tes- 
timony unto death. And the Lord v-lis with them, and mightily 
strengthened them, so that they joyfully sealed their testimony 
with tlicir blood, although they died in ilames and in the most ex- 
quisite torments. Thus they#overcame Satan. A most noble 
company of those conquerors are now standing round the throne of 
the Lamb, enjoying his exceeding great and precious promises : 
he has crowned them with glory — he has clothed them w ith robes 
washed and made white in his own blood — he has wiped away 
all tears from their eyes, and taken all cause of sorrow from their 
hearts — he has pul palms into their hands, to show that they are 
eternal conquerors, and that they shall stand confirmed in bliss 
for ever and ever. May thou and I, reader, ere long join them ; 
and, until that liaj)py lime come, may our faith be daily more 
established in the hlood and righteousness of the Lamb of (Jod, 
that we may be growing in our love to him, and in our depen 
dance upon him, until he admit us to see him as he is. 


THE FIRESIDE. 

For the lleligiouH Magazine. 

IDLE HABITS CORRECTED. 

‘What a dull, tiresome morn- tired of reading. Had she no 
ing this has been. J wonder if other way in which to occupy 
it will ever cease raining,’ ex- her.self.^ The fact was, Kinily 
claimed Kinily li. as she threw was indolent, and so strong had 
herself upon a sofa, after idling the habit become, that one 
away half an hour or more in hour’s steady employment was 
watching the clouds. What exceedingly irksome. A rainy 
made the morning so tiresome, dav therel’ore, in \shich she 
had she no books with which could ncMlh(*r walk out, nor re- 
to occupy her mind ? () yes, reive company — in which she 

the centre table dis|)layed many i was (hjpendanl upon Ikt own 
an interesting volume, and many j resources for occupation and 
of the latest periodicals — half < amusement, was r«*garded by 
of which had never been read | her as one of the greatest evils 
by Emily. But Emily wasl that could befall her, and was 
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yawned and sighed j^way without 
any benefit to hersei^Lor others. 
Alas ! poor Emily h^.^ kind 
mother to teach her theWalue 
of time, and the luxury of\lth- 
fully improving it — and de^ly 
did she suffer from the depriva- 
tion. Since the age of six 
years, (and she was now 15) 
she had been motherless. Her 
father was kind and indulgent, 
but being immersed in busi- 
ness, he had been satisfied with 
sending her to the best of 
schools — though he had weakly 
yielded to her intreaties to al- 
low her to leave school before 
her mind was half matured, or 
she had any just appreciation 
of the value of knowledge. 
She foolishly thought that when 
released from the tiresome 
round of school duties, she 
should have nothing to do but 
what she chose to do, and 
should therefore be happy — but 
six months ex}>crience had 
taught her that her happiness 
was by no means increased ; 
on the contrary she w’as more 
discontented than ever. 

When Kmily's father came 
home to dinner that day, he 
took from his pocket a letter 
and handed her to read. If 
was from :i sister of his, re- 
tpiesting that he would spare his 
daughter to spend the ensuing 
summer in her family. Emily 
was much attached to her aunt 
M. who was a well-educated, 
sensible lady. Mrs M. resid- 
ed in the country and devoted 
19 * 


herself to the education of her 
three daughters. Knowing 
Emily’s situation, and fearing 
the effect upon her character, 
she had thought of this plan of 
benefiting her. ‘ O papa,’ cri- 
ed Emily when she had finish- 
et^ the letter, do let me go — I 
shall have such delightful times 
with the girls.’ 

‘ But,’ said her father, ‘ do 
you feel quite willing to leave 
me for so long a time 

A cloud passed over her 
face — in her eager hopes of go- 
ing, she had not thought of the 
separation from her father. 
Will you not come and see me 
often papa !’ said she, unwil- 
ling to give up her visit, and 
yet wishing to enjoy her fath- 
er’s society. 

‘ I will come as often as I 
can,’ he replied, for I have de- 
cided that you had better go, 
notwithstanding I shall miss you 
very much ; but I am unwil- 
ling you should lose the advan- 
tage which 1 hope it will be to 
you to be under the instruction 
and guidance of your aunt. 
And I trust Emily that you will 
feel it to be a privilege and will 
endeavor so to improve it, that 
I shall be richly rewarded on 
your return by seeing that im- 
provement manifest in your de- 
portment. You are now at that 
age when a mother’s care is 
more tlian ever needed, and 
I know of no one who will so 
well supply that place as your 
kind aunt. If you think you 
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can be ready by to-morrow I sible to thi sad fault in bis 
inorning, and the weather is ! dau2;hter’^iaracter, and before 

favorable, I will take you to | his de|]i)Dinire from C , he 

C . Emily answered her: look /ccasion in a private con- 

father that with Xancy’s assis- 1 ver.^j^ion with his sister, to 
tance, she could easily make j intfKe her acquainted with the 
all neccssaiN preparations — and j fact, and to beg of her to use 
the afternoon was as busy ay^d : her iuHuenoe to eradicate it. 
happy, as the morning had been j He knew with what judicious 
idle and leilious. j care the minds of her own 

The next morning at dawn | children had been cultivated, 
of day, Emily awoke. She: and he hoped it was not too 
openeil her window and looked I late for his dear Emily to he 
out upon a cloudless sky. Pre- ! corrected and improved by it . 
sently the sun in a blaze of glo- { The next day every thing 
rv, emerged from tlie eastern | went on w ith its usual order and 
horizon, and shed his respicnd- ; regularity in Mrs. M.’s family, 
ent lisht on all around — and na- ^ Every hour had its j)ecnliar oc- 
ture after a refreshing rain onc*e I ciipalion. Whal was useful 
more delighted in his vivifying and ornamental had each its diu* 
and genial influence. Emily’s : share of attention, while rccre- 
heart was light, aiul tin' joyous; ation and amusement were not 
carol of the birds struck on her, forgotten. Emjly was allowed 
ear in sweet harmony with the; to pass the day as she pleased — 
emotions of her bosom. Ex- ! she was not a litth? chagrined to 
hilarated with the prospect of; fiiHl that during all the morninu: 
her ride, and of meeting herlshi^ was the only idle one, and 
aunt and cousins, she thought that neither of her cousins sus- 
she should never again feel the pended their employment to 
ennui and discontent of yesler-j endeavor to aniu<e her. 
day — without reflecting that' ) (Mnisiii Mary,* said she, 
even this l)right morning would;" what a long tinu! you have 
have failed to make her happy, ; sewing, 1 should think 
had she spent the precious mo- you would feel tired, for 1 am 
menis in the listless inactivity tired doing nothing.’ 
which had characterized inanv ‘ Dolin' nothiiii' always tires 


of the recent days of her life, me,’ replii?d Mary, ‘ but 1 am 
After a pleasant ride of a not at all tired of sewing.’ 
dozen miles, they reached the ‘( *annoi you lay down your 
place of their destination, and work, atid walk in the garden 
were welcomed with afl'ection- with me r’ asked Emily, 
ale cordiality. | ‘ 1 will go with you a little 

Mr. It. had not been insen- while before dinner, but this is 
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not play hoiir^ and mother mind those principles which 
would be dis])lea.s^l if I should would make her feel her obli- 
go now.’ So Kimly was gaiions to improve her time and 
obliged to content henfclf with all lier talents, to the best ad- 
walking alone in the gjiVden — vantage ; and before many 
though she W’ondered much, weeks had passed, through the 
how her cousins could be so influence of precept and exam- 
happy while they were obliged ji^>/c the change in her habits was 
to study and work so much. ((uilc visiljlc, and the amount of 


The afternoon passed more 
agreeably, as a pleasant walk in 
which all partici})ated, was en- 
joyed by Emily, as well as the 
rest . 

The next day, after lessons 
had been attended to, ]Mrs. M. 
and her daughters were sitting 
busily engaged with their work, 
but 1‘hnily, as usual, was doing 
nothing. 

‘ Emily,’ said Mrs. M. ‘we 
are just now very busy. There 
js a poor little deaf and dumb 
girl in the village, and she is 
going very soon to the Asylum 
at Hartford, As .she is depen- 
dant upon charity, we are do- 
ing our ])art liy making herj 
sonu' iK'cessarv articles of cloth- 
ing — pin haps you w ould like to 
assist ns a little while this morn- 
ing r’ Kmily ashamed to de- 
cline, expr(‘ssed lu'i* accjuies- 
ccnce, and commenced some 
work wiih ap])ar(mt alacrity — 
but bad habits are not overcome 
at once, and bt'fcn e an hour had 
elaspc'd, slid had imagined her- 
.self tir('d, and had laid aside 
her work. 

lint Emily's character was 
improving. Mrs. M. sedulous- 
ly endeavored to instil into her 


her ha])piness was greatly in- 
creased. yiie no longer won- 
dered that cousin Mary could 
sew so long w iihout being tired, 
but that she herself had been so 
blind to the true secret of hap- 
piness, was more a matter of 
surprise. 

It was on a rainy day, very 
much like that with which our 
story commenced, that Emily 
exclaimed on being summoned 
to dinner, ‘ w hat a short morn- 
ing this has been ! I did not 
think it was near dinner time.’ 
And why was it that the hours 
hud glided so imperceptibly 
away ? The truth was, ihnily 
had been industrious. With 
books and w ork she had occu- 
pied the morning, and in the 
sweet consciousness of doing 
her duty, it had passed haj)pily 
away — the rain had called forth 
no sighs, nor had her confine- 
ment to the house been regard- 
ed as a misfortune. 

In a little more than three 
months from the time she left 
it, Emily returned to her fiith- 
er's house — and it was with a 
■joy that doubly recompensed 
him for the pain of separation, 
that that father beheld the de- 
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lightful improvement in his piece in the s^;hoolroom, this 
daughter’s character. He had maxim — ‘‘Ooeupationis bliss.” 
now the satisfaction of seeing I very much doubted the truth 
her improve her time, not only of it — a:id confess I was not 
for her own benefit, but with a little j exed to find that all the 
the benevolent object of doing members of the family appear- 
good to others. As he was ed to act on this principle — but 
expressing to her the pleasure i .1 could not deny that they were 
he felt at observing this change, all happy, much happier than I 
she gaily remarked, ‘ my dear was myself; so that by degrees 
father I have now found out the I was inclined to follow their 
secret of happiness. When I example, and I soon found from 
first went to aunt M’.s, 1 was experience, that constant ein- 
quite surprised to find written ployment is the only foundation 
in large letters over the mantel J for happiness.’ zella. 


For the Religious Magazine. 

ANNA GREENVILLE. 

The hour for tea was over in not in nature; placing her lambs, 
thefamily circle of Mrs. Green-! and her doves, together in the 
ville ; and its happy inmates had same group ; and her flowers, 
gathered around the fire.side. as the favorite carnation, and 
Little Anna had placed the chair the almond blossom, overshad- 
for her kind mother close be- ing window and roof ; for she 
side the warm, glowing grate ; thought ‘ how pleasant it would 
aunt Martha, good aunt Mar- be to reach the pinks from her 
lha, was sitting at her own small chamber window.’ 
work table, on the opposite side Mrs. Greenville, as she en- 
of Mrs. Greenville. ^Sisters lered the parlor, and her eye 
Mary and Kllen had drawn the met the pleasant seat Anna had 
centre table in front, and with selected, thanked the little girl 
work boxes before them, were for her kindness, but proposed 
engaged with the needle. And a removal where more light 
Anna, for she too was there, could be given her, as she could 
with her pencil, and her paper, not spend so long an evening, 
sat at aunt Martha’s table, free from all domestic duty, 
drawing a cottage which she ^ And had I thought once more, 
would like for her home ; and 1 should have known ;’ said 
from images existing in fancy, Anna. ‘ You fiever sit without 
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a book in your Band, or some 
work to finish for pd^a, or for us. 
And I wonder, mother;, if you 
always did just so ; an^never 
was idle for a moment.'^ \pli, 
how ]\[iss Hurd,’ said Anna, 
smiling at her own idea, and 
briglitening as she spoke, ^ oh, 
how Miss Hurd would like you, 
mother, in her school ; and she 
always says, to be engaged, is 
to be happy. And is that why 
you always seem so, mother ?’ 

Anna’s conversation had giv- 
en lime for a change' of place 
to Mrs. (ireenville, and a new 
thought of the little girl’s, with 
reference to the drawing before 
her, had changed tlic subject of 
her dialogue, and the questions 
she had asked were forgotten, 
as she commenced anew. ‘ Ma- 
ry,’ said she, ‘ I am going to 
draw you now, liid among the 
flowers, and Ellen shall be head- 
ing the lambs to drink from the 
brook whicli I liave made be- 
fore tlie front door ; and here 
is a boat in the pond, for it runs 
close beside the door step, and 
no one can go into the garden, 
till she has (Tossed over my 
brook.’ Sister Mary suggest- 
ed that a foot ])ath should in- 
tervene between water and 
house, as it would be diflicult 
at all times, to obtain a rower 
skilful in his art ; and Anna’s 
plan was changed. 

Soon the landscape, design- 
ed and completed by her own 
unaided skill, was exhibited ; 
and received the smile, the ap- 


proving smile, we will call it, 
of the entire circle, and the im- 
plements she had employed, 
were all laid aside for future use. 

Anna was never silent long ; 
and as the shades of the even- 
ing deepened, new life seemed 
jto breathe its animation and vi- 
jgor upon her. ‘1 had forgot- 
jten,’ she said, ‘ it was so cold, 
and so stormy ; for we can hear 
no wind, all hid in our warm 
room, and it seems as if we 
were all, in a little world of our 
own.’ Then she seated herself 
nearer the fire, that she might 
be warm, and ready to leave 
for her chamber, wl)en her Fa- 
jther should enter. Now and 
I then, was her scat vacant ; for 
Ellen’s thimble had fallen ; or 
search was to be made for the 
needle, that was gone ; and 
Anna ‘ could find them ; she 
could see them glistening upon 
the carpet and when found, 
if the owner could discover in 
I which hand they were hid, it 
I should soon he restored. ‘ And 
tlien,’ said Anna, ‘you don’t 
have to lav aside vour work, 
and find tliem for yourselves.’ 
Her sisters assented ; and ac- 
cepting tlic intentions of Anna, 
meant in kindness, received the 
lost articles from her hand. It 
was a pleasure to Anna; for 
she thought she had aided ; and 
if more time was taken, by her 
playful act, than they iheni- 
sclvcs would have devoted ; yet 
the exercise of her affection had 
strengthened its ardor. 
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Soon was heard the w-ellj I feel just asiyou said I would 
known step of her father, and have felt 1a$« night, had 1 been 
then in quick succession, his dutiful a;)d aiiectionate. Oh, I 
welcoming voice as he entered, shall sWep so sweetly. And if 
and found all so peaceful. Anna 1 dre^un, it will be of you, and 
sat a few' short moments, to see of p6pa, and of my sisters, and 
him ; and then bidding each one now, I shall know the way to 
good night, and giving all her be always happy. And now 
soft sweet kiss, she left the mother, good night.’ 
room, hand in hand, with her Mrs. Oreenville left the little 
mother. girl to her own quiet slumbers, 

After they had knelt togeth- and returned to the parlor, 
er, and before Mrs. Greenville silently asking that Anna might 
had whispered the last farewell , be made more happy, and early 
to the little girl; ‘ Mother, ’j know in her own young heart, 
said Anna, ^ 1 /mre been hap- 'the true bliss of a devoted 
pier to night; and I tcish I Christian, 
could never again be unkind.* carlina.^ 


THE CHILDREN WHO LIVED BY THE JORDAN. 

The following beautiful story is from the pen of Miss Martineau, and, as ap- 
pears from the Salem Gazette, from which it is copied, was written for the 
children of the Sabbath School in Barton Square, Salem. We rccoiinncnd to 
our young readers to study it carefully, until they understand the sources of 
that beauty which they will all admire. Ed. 

A VERT long time ago, there had done for their nation, 
were two little children living But they liked also to return 
with their parents in a place home when the feast was over, 
which every body has heard of and see the clear waters of the 
— on the banks of the river river again, and to sit under tlie 
Jordan. Rachel and her willows, where they could 
brother Elec liked very much watch the wild ass come down 
to travel to Jerusalem once a the steep bank to quench its 
year with their parents and a thirst, or the glittering dragon 
large company of friends : and flies rise into the bright sunrise 
to listen to the music in the from the reeds on the brink of 
temple, and be lifted up to the stream. In the winter 
see the sacrifice offered ; and time it W'as too cold for them 
to hear what great things God) to sit under the willows ; the 
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dragon fly had di^ppeared, and 
the wild asses had hi^dden them- 
selves in the sheltered ^aves of 
the desert ; but there was much 
for Rachel and Elec to at 
home. Their father had gone 
up to the feast of Dedication ; 
their mother kept her new-born 
baby warm within the house, 
while the snow fell on the tops 
of the mountains ; and Rachel 
and Elcc liked to be with her, 
and hear the things she had to 
tell them. She often wonder- 
ed what news their father would 
bring back from the feast ; and 
whether he would learn any 
thing of the appearance of the 
Deliverer whom every one was 
looking for. If any travellers 
came near her door, weary with 
travelling over wet or frozen 
roads or chilled with the north 
wind, she would ask them to 
rest ill her dwelling, and as 
sure as they became warm and 
felt themselves rested, they be- 
gan to talk of the Deliverer, and 
of the hope of every man, wo- 
man and child in the nation, that 
the Messiah of .Feliovah would 
soon arise. When their father 
returned, he brought the news ; 
and when he was told of the 
birth of another child, and that 
it was a daughter, Rachel 
thought he looked disappoint- 
ed, as if he had wished for a 
son, for the chance of that son 
being the Deliverer. 

The winter rolled away and 
the spring sunshine called up 
the young corn in die furrows 


of the pastures, and caused the 
branches of the palm to sprout. 
The children were sometimes 
allowed to carry their infant 
sister out into the sweet air ; 
and they tried to make her lis- 
ten to the birds as they twitter- 
ed about their nests, and to look 
at the travellers who forded 
Jordan as they went their way 
in the warmth of the morning ; 
but the baby was too young to 
listen and to notice as they 
wished, and they thought her a 
helpless little thing, whom they 
loved very much, but who 
could be of no use to any body 
else. 

Then came the great feast 
of the Passover — still in the 
early spring. Rachel had hold 
of her mother’s hand, and Elec 
of his father’s, when they w^ent 
round the house, the night be- 
fore the feast, to see that no 
leaven was left in any closet or 
corner. They ate of the feast 
with their parents, and stood 
up when the wine cup was to 
be filled. Elec being the 
youngest of tlie company (his 
infant sister being asleep in the 
inner chamber) asked accord- 
ing to custom, to be told the 
story of the coming out of his 
forefathers from the land of 
Egypt, and of the goodness of 
Jehovah, in bringing them forth 
from captivity. His father re- 
lated the story, and told how 
the goodness of God had fol- 
lowed their nation ; and how it 
was soon going to bless them 
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yet farther. He added very' While the^ guests disputed 
solemnly that there were tidings in this manner, Rachel asked 
in the land of a man who was , her mother to stoop down and 
now in Galilee, shbwing great listen t^ her. 
goodness in his countenance and ‘Db you remember,’ asked 
speech, and wonderful power Ratmel, ‘ the holy man who 
in the works which he did. stood on the rock in the wil- 
The children listened in sj- derness, and told us about the 
lence and awe ; for every one Deliverer coming ?’ 
was moved while their father Ifachel’s moilier smiled at 
prayed God to show whether the idea that she could forget 
lliis was the true Deliverer, byj.lohn, who would not be per- 
hiin a throne and an suaded to come and stay in 
army, and great wealth and glo- their house, but remained in 
ry in the land. tin? wilderness, nourishing him- 

Some of the company were self with the wild honey that he 
not pleased at Racliers father found in the hollow trees, and 
for having mentioned in his sheltering himself in the caves 
prayer, the Holy Man who was of the rock, that he might be 
doing wonderful things in (hili- found by all those who came 
lee. They had lately come out to hear him tell of the J-)e- 
frorii thence, and knew that he liven^r that should appear, 
had refused to be made a king, ‘ If he would have staid with 
and had gone into the moun- us,’ said Ifachel, ‘he might 
tains alone sometimes, when the have told us more of the De- 
people would have given him a liverer, and then we should 
throne and an army. It was have known whether this man 
true that he had cured a man ho. 

with a withered hand in the Not so,’ replied one of the 
synagogue ; but then the Pha- guests ; ‘ for .lohn himself did 
riscos said he could not be the not know’ what to think of this 
Christ, because he wrought the man. I saw some of his fol- 
cure on the *Sabbath day. It lowers go to this Jesus, and ask 
was true that he had raised the him whether he was the Mes- 
son of a widow from the dead ; siah that shoidd come,, or 
but then he had not brought I w hether they should look for 
down the vengeance of Jeho- 1 another.’ 
vah upon the Romans, there- ‘And what did he say ?’ ask- 
fore he could not be the true cd the whole company. 
Deliverer ; and what would the ‘ He had a crow d around 
Pharisees say if they heard that him at the time, and had been 
his name bad been mentioned curing some who were blind, 
at the table of tlie Passover ? and some w ho were sick. He 
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pointed to them, anti bade John’s 
friends tell him what had been 
done — how the people were 
cured.’ 

‘ And did he say any thing 
else ?’ asked Rachel in a low 
voice. 

‘ He said something about 
those being blessed who sliould 
not be olfended by what he 
did.’ 

' He would not have people 
be disappointed because he 
would not let himself be made 
a king,’ whispered Rachel to 
her brother. 

They asked as many ques- 
tions as they dared about the 
poor people whom this Jesus 
had cured ; hut the guests 
seemed to think so meanly of 
him because he was liimself 
poor, that tlie children were 
afraid to ask any further. It 
did seem strange that the Mes- 
siah of God should not have 
where to lay his head, but their 
father seemed to think that this 
meanness was onlv for a time 
and that he would appear in all 
the greatest splendor at last. 

What did you dream about, 
last night, Klee ?’ iiuiiiircd Rti- 
chel the next morning. 

‘ I dreamed about the De- 
liverer.’ 

‘ »So did I. 1 dreamed that 
lie came to sec us.’ ‘ To see 
us ! O Hachcl !’ 

‘ Well, it was only a dream, 
you know : — that he came to 
see us ; and that he stood on 
the rock where the holy John 
20 


used to stand, and that he was 
just going to speak, when the 
. baby cried in my arms, and my 
I mother sent me into the house 
witli her, and so I did not hear 
one word that he said.’ 

‘ And I,’ said Elec, ‘ dream- 
ed that he made my father a 
i great captain ; and that I want- 
I ed to go to war too ; and begged 
and begged, but he did not 
seem to hear me. And then I 
was so ashamed that I awoke.’ 

The more the children heard 
of .Tesus, the more they talked, 
and the more they dreamed of 
him, till Rachel’s dream first 
seemed likely to come true. It 
was reported that he had left 
Galilee ; some said he was gone 
to Jerusalem ; others that he 
was coming down to Jordan. 
The next day Elec came run- 
ning in to say that the Teacher 
was sitting under the same wil- 
low’ w here Rachel and the baby 
I had been this very morning, 
land that some of his followers 
were baptizing in the river. 

Rachel quite lost her breath 
as she heard this. ‘ Is he su- 
iting alone under the tree 

’ Yes ; there is nobody very 
near him. — Come and see.’ 

‘ I dare not,’ said Rachel. 

‘ Wait till there are more peo- 
ple about him.’ 

Elec thought this was fool- 
ish, that the great Teacher 
would take notice of little chil- 
dren like them. So Rachel 
took her little brother’s hand, 
and went out. 
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Already the people were re- est in the new kingdom. They 
sorting to the river bank, as grew eager and spoke loud, and 
tliey did to every place where llachel squeezed her little brolh- 
Jesus was known to be. Some er’s hand when she saw the 
were crossing the ford, having 'readier turn his head and gaze 
come from Jerusalem ; others upon tluMii. Just then the chil- 
followed by the road by which {dren saw their mother coming 
the Teacher had come, and | with their little sister in her 
the inhabitants of all the dwel- arms. Some other neighbors 
lings were poured out of their were with her, each mother 
houses. The number increas-! carrying her infant. Uachel 
ed so fast that the children heard ; bounded towards her mother as 
several persons say, that Jesus : she generally did when the baby 
had baptized more disciples | was in her tirms ; but her mother 
than John. Jesus, however, i bade her not play with the in- 
did not himself baptize, but his ' faiit now. She was going to 
disciples. Several of his fol- - beseech the 'readier to lay his 
lowers were now thus engaged 'blessing on the child. 'I’lie 
on the bank of the river, while disciples heard this, and told 
others lay in the shade, talking her she must draw back ; that 
wdlh one another. The chil- the Master came to be a 1 Vince 
dren stopped to listen to this; and a Deliverer, and that he 
talk, hoping to hear something 'had to do with men, not with 
of the Teacher before venturing ; infants. 

to approach nearer to him. The | On hearing this, the children 
disciples were speaking of him; stepped back behind the tree 
— of the great power he had,!; near which they were standing, 
and of the certainty that all who j while their mother stood, un- 
had seen him would be ready to j willing to retire, but hesitating 
follow him whenever he should !to go forward. Uachel thought 
set up his kingdom. They then | that she should not like to m(*et 
talked about the power he would | such a look as the 'reacher cast 
give to them; how one should upon his disciples when he came 
be the keeper of his wealth, and up to them, and said that these 
another be his confidential ad- little children were not to be 
viser, and another the governor forbidden to come to him. 
of the Roman [irovinces which was much displeased. Uut he 
he should con()ucr. Thus far, smiled upon their mother, and 
they seemed all agreed ; but took their little sister in his 
presently it appeared that two arms, and laid his hands upon 
or three wanted the same office, her head and blessed her. 
and that they could not agree When Rachel saw how the* in- 
as to which should be the great- fant looked up into his face, 
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and stretched forth its little 
hands, she longed to go and 
take hold of the skirt of his 
garment, and ask him why he 
loved a lielpless little baby, like 
the one he held. How her 
heart beat when she saw tlie 
Teacher look towards her, and 
hold out his hand to Klee, and 
lead him into the nndst of those 
who had been disputing, and 
tell them that no one could en- 
ter his kingdom w'bo v ould not 
receive him as this child ! 
When Hachel saw how^ her 
brother looked uj) in the 'J’cacli- 
cr’s (itce, forgetting all about 
the throne and the army, long- 
ing to hear more from him, and 
still clinging to his hand, she 
did think that even some little 
children might possibly learn 
more of wliat he thought and 
felt and taught, than some who 
would not listen l)ecause he did 
not ))reach exactly as they had 
expected, and others who grew 
imj)atient for his giving them 
riches and glory. 

‘ He means you as well as 
me, IJjichel,’ said Klee, when 
the teacher was departing and 
the children stood on the brink 
to watch him as he crossed the 
stream, and entered a house on 
the other side. 

‘ He means all of us chil- 


dren, I think,’ said Rachel. 

‘ But how glad you must be 
Klee, that he took your hand, 
and spoke so of you, and look- 
ed so at you ; 1 wish he would 
come back. But we shall al- 
ways remember what he said.’ 

• J dare say, my dear chil- 
dren, that we have all thought 
how' glad the child must have 
been to be noticed by Jesus as 
he was ; and that we believe, 
as Rachel and Klee did, that 
what .Testis said w as meant of 
all children ; all who wish to 
hear what he intends for us, 
instead of having notions of our 
own. There are too many of 
us who would like to follow 
Jesus if we might only dislike 
our neighbor, or be idle, or 
long for money or praise, and 
so on. But this is not receiv- 
ing .Testis as that little child 
did. We must listen earnest- 
ly for all that he has to teach 
us, whatever it may be ; and 
endeavor diligently to do all 
that he bids us to do, however 
hard it may seem. We all 
wish, I dare say, like those 
children, that .lestis would come 
back to us ; but, till we can 
see him, we can comfort our- 
selves as they did, with always 
remembering what he said. 
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Means without Living, lio-ston ; Weeks, Jordan & Co. 1837. 
18uio. pp. 72. 

The author of this new experiment in living, has directed Ids powers of ridi- 
cule, which are not small, against what he, in cofiimoii with many others, con- 
siders the ultraism of some recent pnhlications and lectures on the ‘ Science of 
Human Life,* and on ‘ Living on small Means,’ nut forgetting, in passing, to 
pav his respects to the professors of Aidnial Magnetism. 

Although ridicule is in no sense a test of truth, it sometimes leads to its dis- 
covery, by drawing attention to the >alidity of those conclusions which may 
have been adopted with too little consideration. Such a use, we believe, 
may be made of this book, which, should it not convince its readers, can 
scarcely fail to amuse them. \Ve believe, however, that it may do more, and 
that the agitation of such snbject.s may lead to a more general adoption of ra- 
tional views, and of corre.sponding practice, in regard to many subjects which 
are of great importance to the prosperity of families, and coii.se<juently to that 
of society. 

Thk Tirst P.vrt of Jacoii*? v.vn Do ring’s Latin Kkadkr; adapt- 
ed to Andrews ami Stoddard's Latin (iramtiiar. Ily 1 * 101 *. K. A. Andrews, 
llo.ston : Crocker 6: Brewster. 1S37. 12mo. pp. 2ljtL 

1 his edition has two peculiarities, independently of its very superior typo- 
graphical execution. 'I he first is, that the notes, which are numerous, and 
which are belioed to be sullirient to explain all the dillicuit idioms which oc- 
cur in the work, ron»i.st, with scarcely an exception, of references to the gram- 
mar. By thi.s mean.s the student, iii>tead of being directly helped, is put in a 
way to help him.self. The second peculiarity coiisi.ot.s in a greatly improved 
dictionary, which Is now strictly adapted to the work. 

First Lessons in Latin ; or an Introduction to Aiidrew.s and Stoddard’.s 
Lain (j'rammar. By IW. K. A. Andrews. Bo.‘*toii : Trucker & Brewster. 
1337. 18mo. pp. 210. 

fhe first part of this small work consists of a compendious grammar, which, 
coiici.se as it is, i.s still sutfirient to cxpluiii all the more common and prominent 
peculiarities of the language ; the second part comprises a selection of reading 
lessons and grammatical exerewes sutlicient, if faithfully studied, to render one 
in a great degree master of the essential idioms of the Latin language. 'I’o fa- 
cilitate the progress of the studrnf, the inflected words are carefully divided 
and accented, and the work is furnished with a dictionary comprising all the 
xvord.s which occur in the lessons. 

The Ladies’ Wreath. By .Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. Boston : ^Intsh, ( a- 
pen & Lyon. 1837. 12riio. pp. lOH. 

This volume consists of extracts from the writings of some of tho inosi dis- 
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linguished female poets of this country and of Great Britain, with a short bio- 
graphical notice of each of the authors from whom the selections are made. 
The task of editing such a work could scarcely have fallen into better hands 
than those of Mrs. Hale, hersfelf a poetess and a critic of equal taste and judg- 
ment. ^’he selections arc accordingly such as cannot fail to satisfy the most 
ardent admirers of the fair authors from whose writings they have been taken, 
and the biographical notices are precisely such as one poetess should write of 
another, sensihle, discriminating, and kind. 

To write her own memoir, in such a c?)nnection, and for such a purpose, 
was at once a dillicult and a delicate task, but .Mrs. Hale has accomplished it 
in a very satisfactory manner, and her sketch of her own life is one of the most 
instructive which she has written. It evinces in a very striking manner how 
much may be accomplished, evtm in the most trying circumstances, by a vir- 
tuous mind eagerly bent upon its own improvement. 

No (me who shall read the few extracts from the >vritings of Mrs. Hale con- 
tained in tills volume, will (]ue.stioii her right to be ranked among our best po- 
ets. W'c cordially recommend this work as a valuable addition to every young^ 
lady’s library, and a very proper class-book in female seminaries. 

Thk N azakiti: : or the letter and spirit of the Bible on the use of Wine. 
By mi Abstinence .Man. Boston : M'hipple & Daiiirell. 1S37. iSmo. pp. 36. 

It is nut one of the least remarkable clinracteristics of the Bible, that customs 
and ])raeli(H>s, now believed to be pernicious and sinful, are frequently spoken 
(»f in its pages with no (‘vident marks of disapprobation. The principles, ac- 
eoidiiig to wliicli snrli practices are to be tried, are indeed exhibited w ith great 
clearness, but their application, even to eases then existing, is often left to the 
discernment of those w lio should, in subsequent ages, read the volume of iu- 
spiralion. 

Who, for instance, in modern times, does not, in the light of history, 
pereeivo the sntlering and sin which were the consequence of the al- 
most universal customs of polygamy and divorce? The youngest student in 
political economy, no less than the professor of ethics, is able to demonstrate 
that these customs were contrary to the intention of nature, and that their ef- 
fects both upon the happiness of the parties concerned, and upon the right ed- 
ucation of their olVspring, were c»qually disastrous. Yet these practices conlin- 
ued for ages, and that too in the view of prophets and priests, during all which 
time no one, so far as we know, raised his voice expressly against them ; nay, 
the canon of scripture was even brought to its final consummation, luid still po- 
lygamy had not been directly pruiioiiiiced, by the voice of inspiration, a sin 
against nature and against God. Yet, in the midst of this silence, principles 
were gradually unfolded, which, by their influence, sapped the foundation of 
these vicious customs, and caused them to be in a great measure abandoned 
<*ven before the coming cf the Messiah. 

Ill like manner cruelty and oppression arc every where denounced, and the 

20 * 
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law of kindness is inculcated, and yet in the midst of God's own people, as 
well as in the nations among whom they sometimes lived in captivity, slavery, 
with all its wide spread and desolating evils, prevailed openly and without re- 
buke. The spirit of our Savior's golden rule is the spirit of God's entire rev- 
elation to man, in all which concerns his treatment of his fellow iiiaii, and still 
the last surviving apostle is gathered to the long succession of prophets and 
teachers, w'hile slavery remains exempt from nil direct denunciation, and sub- 
ject, like polygamy, to be drawn in question only by a comparison of its na- 
ture and effects with the general spiftt of luitural and revealed religion. 

One of the most memorable instances of the kind we are alluding to is the 
silence of the scriptures on the moral nature of war. In every age it has been 
a principal source of misery and crime, and that in every nation, whether sav- 
age or civilized, pagan or Christian. The history of mankind is a history of 
their wars, and this is scarcely less true of sacr<‘d than profane history. Yet 
what prophet was ever co^miiissioiied to pronounce tin; wrath of <iod against 
those who engage in war ? The slightest acquaintance with the spirit of the 
Bible shows that it is tlie spirit of peace ; but the application of the principle is 
left to the understandings and consciences of men, eiilighlt'iied by the general 
influence of revelation. 

Other remarkable discs the same nature might be adduced, but wt? will 
mention only one — the use of wine and oilier intoxicating liquors. 'I'his is, in 
some re>pects, even more reinarkahle than any «)f the preceding, xince tlicir 
use seems to be more directly counteiianct’d by the Saiior himself, than any of 
the other practices to which we ha\e alluded. Against the inlmiiperate use of 
wine the scriptures are clear and explicit ; but tbev seem evervw'luTu to recog- 
nize a use ot it, against which they direct no eeiisuro. In such use of it holy 
men participated with thankfulness, and the Savior of men performed his fir>l 
miracle to increase the supply ol what was deemed reipiisite mi an occa'^iori 
ot joy and festivity. It is true that from age to age there ;ippc;ircd men, who, 
probably in view of the danger attending the free of wine, pnidmitlv deter- 
mined wholly to abstain from its use, hut no special cmiiriiend.itiou is given 
them on aceount of their abstinence. John Baptist came eating no ordinary 
food and drinking no wine, hut the Savinr, it is evident, in both ri‘specfs con- 
formed to the customs of the .•‘ociety in which he livml, and for so doing was 
called a wine bibber by those whom no course, of life, in holy men could please. 
\Mi:ii then shall we say of the example of llieSavitir ? Was Ids conduct in 
furnishing wine, and in making use of it himself, sinful ? (jod forbid. Was it 
such as we are bound to imitate ? So one probably will conteiul that in this 
respect his example is authoritative upon us. ^^liould any one claim that it is, 
W’e w'ould ask, whether we are bound also to use the same dress and the samo 
food as he did ? It not, what is the grfiuiid of distinction in the two cases * Are 
we, in a word, to suppose, that in regard to dietetics, our Savior intended to 
leave us a perfect example ? No one can doubt that he was able to determine, 
conclusively, all the disputed qae.stions respecting the proper kind and quau- 
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tity of food requisite to insure the most perfect health and the longest life. Are 
we then to believe that his practice was, in every respect, in accordance with 
his perfect knowledge, and that a faithful and minute history of his personal 
habits would serve as a complete solution of all the present questions in regard 
to diet and regimen ? We are not indeed quite sure, that in offering these que- 
ries, we may not unintentionally suggest to some perfectionist in these mat- 
ters, a new form of extravagance ; and that such may be induced to form a 
new scheme of diet consisting only of articles found in Palestine. 

To us it is clear, that the effects of iileats and drinks upon the human sys- 
tem and upon human happiness, is left to be determined by man, through the 
cautious induction of experience. Whether such induction will determine that 
pure wine, in every quantity, and in ail cases, is injurious to the human con- 
stitution, it would, in our view, be premature to decide. In this we are aware 
our perceptions are lugging far behind those of some of our more mercurial 
conteiiiporaries, but we trust our practice is the same as theirs. Personal ex- 
pi.'rience, so far as we can rely upon our own, is decidedly adverse to the 
smallest use of alcoholic liquors of all kinds, and it is our prevailing belief that 
such is likely to be the result of a faithful experiment in all cases. 

From the preceding remarks, it will be evident to our readers, that we have 
little confidence in the argument attempted to be drawn from the scriptures, 
either for or against the use of wine, except in so far as such argument rests 
upon the general morality of the Bible. 

'^I’he tract, whose title stands at the head of this article, purports to be an 
anal} sis of the instructions of the bible in relation to the use of w ine. The 
reader, lu»\vever, w’ill find in it more of direct and earnest argumeutaliou than 
properly belongs to mere analysis, and though something may by this means 
be gained in present effect, it tends in some degree to put us upon our guard 
respecting its conclusions. Although the work is in general satUfiictory , some 
of till* alleged scriptural facts appeared to us too uncertain to serve as the basis 
of argument. Such, for example, is the assumed position that the untodiiuviniH 
made no use of wine. We confess, we should rather have inferred the con- 
trary from the scriptures. Several of the instances cited as the ‘ disastrous 
conscqmmces of drinking,’ seem scarcely chargeable to tliat cause, such as the 
fall of the house upon Job's sons, while they were drinking wine, and Hainan's 
conspiracy against the Jews. Wo had always supposed that the Uocliebites 
had received a special blessing on account of their filial piety in obeying the 
command of Jonndab the son of Rechab, but in this essay we find the blessing 
attributed to their abstinence from wine. It is contended again, that the phrase 
occurring in the epistles to Timothy and Titus * not given to wine' implies that 
a bishop must practice total abstinence. The nrgunient adduced in support of 
this conclusion, can scarcely be considered sufficient to .<et aside the meaning 
of the term as derived from its ctyniology and its use in profane authors. We 
have not room for farther remarks of this nature, and choose rather to present 
to our renders the following interesting passage w hich forin.s the coiicliKsion of 
the essay. 
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‘ I have hardly alluded to the usual argument to enforce these principles, 
derived from the detail of facts ; but have stood upon the defensive, ns if at- 
tacked in the citadel. I cannot close, however, without a single remark of 
this description. I know a family, in which, by a long course of moderate 
drinking, the husband, a father of nine children, and his oldest son, became 
intemperate. For many years, their house w as a scene of perpetual anguish ; 
not the tears or prayers, or heart broken entreatie.s of a pious wife and inolluT 
could prevail to induce reformation. The usual coiise«juenc.es, poverty and debt, 
ensued. All the personal property was put under the hammer ; but could 
not reach the bottom of the everlasting list of gills and gla.*«ses. At length, after 
many years, a pur|>ose of ameiidment^was formed, and a certain allowanct* fix- 
ed upon : this, for awhile, produced relief, but the appetite remained and wa.s 
pampered, and the safeguards were fast giving away, when the total abstinence 
principle wa.s developed, and they were both etVectiuilly rescued. 

‘ I^et me not be told, that “ this is a story’.” That hushanil was iny F.v- 
THKR, — that son is iny own brother ! That w eeping, disconsolate, In-art bro- 
ken wife was my mother. The scenes of my childhood mu.st be blottt-d Inmi 
my memory, before I can abjure total abstinence. 1 remember the sighs and 
tears of her who rocked iny cradle in sorrow, and hid me many a time troiiiaii 
intoxicated father. I remember her feeble frame, bent down with constant 
grief. And f rememl>er when the anirel of mercy came. It wa.s too late to 
save her. 'I'he arrow stuck fast iu her heart : but she .**aw it, and with holy 
triumph exclaimed, as she dii‘d, “ L«»rd, I am ready,! ha\»* Hi?en my desire, 
mv husband and son are saved.” It is hut a lew months since 1 wa> called to 
witness in the same little room, and upon the same conch, tlic blessed exit ot 
that reformed husband. From the commencement of the reformation, whi-n hc^ 
united with eight others, in the tenipfraiice pledije, hi* h;id iie\er ta-ted ot li- 
fpn^r. I5v his r-xample atni inilueiiee, tith»*rs hail been rescjied with him ; and 
with transport he hid adieu to the world. *1 hat litth* hoinesteajl is innv owned 
and cuiti\atcd bv the son, who was lost and is lound, was dead and is ali\e 
again. 

• Ilow can I listen, then, to expressions of reproach upon abstinence ? I leel 
as if it were tearing (»pen again the w<»unils .-o long healed. And I bless (itxl, 
at tbe recollection, that there are ten ( 7 e <»/."/ broken hearls.as precit)ns as my 
mother's, rejoicing in the same liles^icil c«»rjsol:itioii ; an<l ten tiionsand hu>— 
bands and sons restorei! to reason and happiness, .May tlmsi* who opjH>si< ihii 
influence, c.arrv with them the recollection, ** you would restore ({•‘'•olalion and 
death to these emancipated spirits, and write ilt^pair i»ii the li\e humlred 
thousand that are still held in bondage !” ’ 

'1’hk Vorvr; .Man’s .Aid to K.vowi.rinciF, Vi ktc k and IIafcinkss. 
Hv Kev. Hubbard Wiiwlow', I’asior of Ihiwdoiii ^ftret:t ( burcli, IJo>t()n ; I). K. 
H’iicbcock. l2mo. pp. 111**. 

It is a distinctive fe.ature in the litcratiirtr of the prc'.enl day, that a very 
large portion of it is intended for the e-perial benefit of the yinnig. It seems 
at length to be well understood that it is ea-^ier to bend tw igs than trees, and 
that the former are also much iiH>re di'‘p<»sed to stay bent than the latter. A 
conviction of this truth is by no means n new thing under the sun. It was 
doubtle.ss well understood, long before the days of Solomon, that to train a 
child in right ways, afforded the he-^t security that hw manhood would be found 
io the same paths, yet it was left to his iiiiri\ ailed wisdom to express the sen- 
timent in that beautiful form which has rendered it a fa\orile apothegm in eve- 
ry succeeding age. Hut though the principle to which wc have alluded, hu.H 
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beon in every age distinctly recognized, it seems to have been reserved for the 
present day to act in some good degree in accordance with its dictates. The 
infidel who would corrupt, and the Christian who would purify and exalt the 
huiiian character, alike direct their eflforts to secure the confidence and to mould 
the minds of the young. The missionary, after years spent almost fruitlessly 
in endeavoring to eniighteii and rectify the minds and affections of those who 
liave come to maturity amidst the iiiordl darkness .and perverting influence of 
paganism, has at length placed his principal confidence of success in training to 
rectitude the offspring of the crooked and perverse generation among whom he 
dwells. 

Such is the perverse ingenuity of mankind, that they will- ever attempt to do 
oven right things in wrong ways, and it is to be expected that the principle of 
which we. are speaking, will come in for its full share of perversion. be- 
lieve, however, that if those works, which arc specially intended to promote 
the improvement of the young, be compared with those in other depart- 
ments, they will be found to be as well adapted to their purpose, as those of 
any other class. In not a few of tho.se intended for Sabbath School libraries, 
then; is doubtless much that is feeble in thought and childish in language, but 
there are many others, which, both in matter and in style, are deserving of the 
highest coninicndation. 

It affords gratifying evidence of the happy tendency of our free institutions, 
to observe that so large a portion of the must valuable books, intended for the 
use of ehildren and youth, have been written by American.s. This is equally 
true in each of the tw'o great departments of literary and moral education. 
Most of the school books used in this country, were written by American au- 
thors, and they have been adopted on account of their superiority to foreign 
works of the same class. In like uiaiiiier our Sabbath School libraries contain 
a very large proportion of American works, and these are in general read with 
more avidity than foreign publications of the same class. Among the publica- 
tions intended for the u.se of young iiioiinnd young women, when just entering 
upon the stage of life, there are many IIriti.'«h works of great excellence — works 
which are read with as much pleasure in this country as in their native land ; 
but, even in this department, we have authors of our own, who are more read 
on both sides of the water than are any of those belonging to the mother coun- 
try. It is sutficient to name in this class the writings of the Messrs. Abbotts, 
which are not les.s highly appreciated on the eastern than on the xvestern shores 
of the Atlantic. 

In the same class we may confidently predict, will be found the work whose 
title stands at the head of this article, — a work which might with strict propri- 
ety be styled ‘The Young Man's Vado Mecum,* or his ‘Perpetual Counsel- 
lor.’ Within the limits of a moderate duodecimo, are compressed most of those 
directions which every wise parent would wish that his son might carry with 
him when leaving the paternal roof, but which few parents would be able to 
give ill a form so impressive as that in which they are here presented. The 
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author well understands the dangers to which young men are everywhere ex- 
posed, and especially in cities, and he has suited his cautions to those perils. 
He is also fully impressed with the principle that the very best device to pre- 
vent the bushel from being filled with chafi*, is to keep it filled with wheat. 
Accordingly his directions arc not merely ‘ avoid evil,* but also ‘ do good 
not merely * waste not your time and energies in sloth and dissipation/ but 
‘ exert all your powers in the rational pursuit of knowledge and virtue.’ We 
anticipate for this work the most extensive circulation, for there are no young 
men who may not be greatly benefited by its perusal, and those who feel a 
special interest in their welfare, can scarcely do them so essential a service ns 
by putting this volume into their hands. 

As Aodress on Temperance. By William K. Channincj. 
Delivered by request of the Council of the Massachusetts 'IVmperanre Society, 
at the Odeon, Boston, February 2S, 1837, the day appointed for the simultane- 
ous meeting of the Friends of Temperance throughout the world. Boston ; 
Weeks, Jordan & Co. 1837. 8vo. pp. llf>. 

It would he quite supernuous for us to recommend this address of the Uev. 
Dr. Channing to the attention of our readers. They need hut to know that 
such a production has issued from the press, and ail to whom it shall he ac- 
cessible will he eager to peruse it. It is sutlicieiit for us to say that it seems 
to us every way worthy of the high reputation of its elotpieiit author. It 
would be easy to quote from the address passages of great interest, hut we 
choose rather to present our readers with the following extract from a note, 
in which the author lays before the public an extract from the will of the 
late John Lowell, Jr. w ho has bequeathed to the city of Boston about ,S 225 , 0 (K) 
“ for the purpose of securing the ineans of liberal instruction to this city." 

“ This bequest,” to use the language of tin? testator, “ is for llie mainte- 
nance and support of public lectures to ho delivered iti said Boston, upon I'hi- 
losophy. Natural History, the Arts and Science**, or any of them as the said 
tru.stee, or his succe<*sor in said trust, shall from time to time deem expedient 
for the promotion of the moral, intellectual and physical iristruclion or educa- 
tion of the citizens of the said city of Boston ; giving to tin; trustee or trustees, 
for the time being, full power and authority to prescribe such terms or regula- 
tions for the admission to the said lectures, as they may think i;\pcdii‘nt to the 
public good. ’J’he said tru.stei* or trusttees being in all respects governed by 
any directions I may leave in writing.” 

'fhe directions on the subject of the lectures arc as follows : 

“ 1st. Ill relation to the suhjects. 

** .As the most entire and most important part of true Bhilosopliy iqipears to 
me to he that, \Nhic,h shows the connection between (iod’s revelation and llie 
knowledge of good and evil implanted by Him in our nature ; I wish a course 
of lectures to he given on natural religion, showing its conformity to that of 
uur Saviour. For the more perfect deiiioristrutioii of those moral and n?liginua 
precepts, by which niorie, as 1 believe, men can he sure of happiness in this 
world and in that to come, 1 whIi a course of lectures to he delivered on the 
historical and internal cvidcnci*s in favor of (’hristianity. * * I wish all 

disputed points of faith and ceremony to be avoided, and the nttention of the 
lecturers to he directed to the moral doctrines of the gospel, stating their opin- 
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ions if they will, but liot engaging in controversy, even on the subject of the 
pemiltieH of disobedience. 

“As ihe prosperity of my native land, New-England, which is sterile and 
unproductive, must cfepend hereafter, as it has heretofore depended, first, on 
the moral qualities, and secondly, on the intelligence and information of its 
inhabitants ; I am desirous of trying to contribute towards this second object 
also ; and 1 wish courses of lectures to be delivered on physics and chemistry 
with their application to the arts, also on botany, zoology and mineralogy con- 
nected with their particular utility to man. 

“ After the establishment of these courses of lectures, should disposable 
funds remain, or in process of time be iiccumulated in the hands of the trus- 
tee, (for there is a provision in my will touching a gradual accumulation of 
said funds,) then the trustee may appoint courses of lectures to be delivered 
on the literature and eloquence of our language and even on those of foreign 
nations, if he see fit ; he may also from lime to time establish lectures on any 
subject that in his opinion the wants and tiiste of the age may demand. * * 

“ 2d. On the appointment and duties of lecturers. 

“ .As infidel opinions appear to me injurious to society, and easily to insin- 
uate themselves into a man’s dissertations on any subject, however remote it 
may be from the subject of religion ; no man ought to be appointed a lecturer 
who is not willing to declare and who does not previously declare his belief in 
the Divim; Revelation of the Old and New Testaments, leaving the interpreta- 
tion thereof to his own conscience. 

“ A lecturer may be taken on trial ; but no one shall he appointed for a 
longer time than four years ; nor from sentiments of delicacy ought his ap- 
pointment to he renewed when he becomes incapable or superannuated. 

“ r.-ich lecturer ought to deliver two courses of lectures on the subject for 
which he is appointed, one popular, to be delivered three times a week, at an 
hour convenient to the public, between the beginning of November and that 
of .May ; the latter more abstruse, recondite and particular, to be delivered 
more triupiently and at such times as may suit the convenience of those whose 
wish it is thoroughly to examine and understand the subject of the lecture, 
Kvery lecturer, lor whatever time appointed, shall be liable to be removed by 
the trustet! tor incapacity, neglect or oniitting to perform his engagement. 

“ 'riie trustee shall prescribe such rules touching the time, place and mode 
of delivering the various courses of lectures as he thinks fit, and may change 
them at his discretion, lie shall require of every person attending the lectures 
to be neatly dressed and of an orderly behaviour, ’fhe popular courses, al- 
w'ays, and the others when practicable, are designed for females as well as 
males. 

“ It will of course be understood that by any direction on the subject of in- 
fuhd ideas in the former part of this article, I am far from wishing to express 
or enconrnge an intolerant spirit. I wish to do neither ; but holding certain 
opinions tliat I believe beneficial to society, 1 am desirous of promoting them, 
and I leave all judgment to (iod, who alone discerns the right at all times.” 

To (’ouRKSPONDENTs. Ill reply to the inquiries of a highly respected cor- 
respondent, we are happy to state, that in the review in the last number, of a 
pamphlet relating to the .Mount Holyoke Institution, no allusion was intended 
to the princi|)al of the Ipswich Semiimry, towards whom the reviewer enter- 
tained no other sentiments than those of respect ami esteem. In attempting to 
point out faults, without naming persons, the impression was undesignedly 
made, that such faults were charged upon the principal of the only existing 
•chool which happened to be nuiitcd. 
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My gracious Master, and my God, 

Assist me to proclaim, 

To spread through all the earth abroad, 
The honors of thy name. 

Jesns '.—the Name that ralms our fears, 
That bids our sorrows cease ; 

^Tis music in the sinners ears, 

*Tls life, and health, and peace. 


He breaks the power of ranreH'd sin, 
He sets the pris'ner free ; 

His hlo(Mi ran make the foulest clean ; 
His blofMj aTail’d for me. 

He speaks— and listening to his voice, 
New' life the dent! receive; 

The moiiniftil, broken hearts rejoice • 
The liuiiihle poor believe. 


Hear him, ye deaf; his praise, yr dumb, 
Voiir loosen'd tongues employ ; 

Ye blind, behold your Savior come, 

And leap, ye lame, for Joy. 
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SABBATH SCHOOL RESULTS. 

By the Secretary of the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society. 

Boston : Depository No. ISCornhill. 1837. 18mo. pp. 304. 

Few things are more difficult than to determine to which of a 
variety of moral causes, operating simultaneously upon the 
same persons, particular results are to be attributed. To this 
fact may in a great degree be ascribed the different views en- 
tertained even by zealous Christians in regard to the comparative 
importance of means employed for the conversion and sancti- 
fication of men. Each has witnessed important results follow- 
ing certain measures, and has failed to reflect that other 
means operating at the same time, may have had an important 
share in producing the effect. Hence some are prone to 
ascribe almost every conversion to attendance upon the public 
w'orship of the Sabbath, others, to social prayer meetings, oth- 
ers still, to personal conversation, to the inculcanon of particu- 
lar doctrines, to protracted meetings, to prayer for individuals, 
to Sabbath school instruction, to reading the scriptures, or to 
secret prayer. In many cases of conversion occurring in 
the bosom of a Christian community it is not improbable 
that all these, and perhaps still more causes Were combined. 
The error then, to which we allude, consists, not in ascrib- 
ing a given result to a cause which had no influence in pro- 
ducing it, but in losing sight of other agencies which were 
combined with it in producing the effect, or which might 
have been employed with similar results. It is perhaps im- 
possible, witli our present very limited faculties, to avoid en- 
21 
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tirely the error of which we are now speaking. When, from 
any cause, our attention has been turned almost exclusively to 
one of a number of combined agencies, it is scarcely possible 
for us not to overrate its comparative importance, and especial- 
ly if this agency was known to have been in operation at a time 
immediately antecedent to the event. A vessel may have been 
filled to the very brim by the gradual and successive accumula- 
tion of thousands and millions of single drops, and the litiuor 
may have at length stood above its margin like a crown, until 
die last particle has been received which the combined attrac- 
tions will enable the mass of fluid to sustain, when, by the ad- 
dition of another drop, the crown bursts and all the super-incum- 
bent liquid is, at once, discharged. In such case who shall de- 
termine the comparative importance of the successive drops, 
when each was essential to the ultimate result ? 

There is still another source of fallacy in forming our esti- 
mates upon this subject. An old system of operations is set 
aside, a new one takes its place, and the entire amount of ef- 
fect produced by the latter is claimed for the improved process. 
A power press is introduced, and the old hand presses are all 
laid aside. Soon the inventor of the improved press discovers 
that all the bibles and tracts are printed by his new press, 
and congratulates himself and the public upon an inven- 
tion, without which they would have had neither bibles nor 
tracts. 

In estimating the results of Sabbath Schools, we are proba- 
bly liable to be somewhat misled by both the fallacies to 
to which we have alluded. A large proportion of the members 
of Sabbath Schools, in this country, are subject to many other 
kinds of religious influence. They generally belong to reli- 
gious families, or at least to such as fully recognize the impor- 
tance of personal religion. Independently of their connection 
with the Sabbath School, they arc, in general, trained to a re- 
ligious observance of the Sabbath. Most of them rcjid the 
scriptures, or hear them read in the families with which they are 
connected, and many also enjoy the benefit of personal conver- 
sation with religious friends, and of all the other ordinary means 
of grace. When such children become pious, who shall assign 
to each of the influences under which they were placed, its ap- 
propriate share in the happy result, and who shall determine 
now far the same result might have been expected under that 
system of religious training, which had been adopted antece- 
dently to the introduction of Sabbath Schools ? One thing, at 
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least is evident ; we cannot, in view of all these means, opera- 
ting continually upon the hearts and lives of thousands of chil- 
dren, in Christian communities, ascribe their ultimate conversion 
exclusively to any one cause. 

There is one aspect of this subject which might seem, at first 
view, to afford the means of ascertaining, with some degree of 
precision, the relative importance of Sabbath Schools, and of 
the other means employed for the conversion of children, and 
for their progressive sanctification. On the supposition that 
other religious influences continued the same as in former 
times, we might enquire what proportion of the whole Christian 
community now become pious, in comparison with what was 
usual when Sabbath Schools were unknown. Had we, how^- 
ever, the means of determining lliis question, it is obvious that 
we should have made no considerable progress in ascertaining 
the precise value of the system of Sabbath School instruction. 
The truth is, other means and influences do not continue the 
same as they were formerly. It is feared that in many cases, 
parents have become less faithful in instructing their children, 
and have learned to rely too much upon the agency of the Sab- 
bath School. In other cases, it is probable, their zeal and ac- 
tivity have been quickened by the reflection, that they possess 
in the school so efficient an auxiliary to their labors. In 
many respects the influences operating upon each successive 
generation are essentially different from those which affected 
the generations preceding them. Who can calculate the ef- 
fect of the more general study of biblical interpretation in the 
theological schools of the present day ? Who can estimate 
the influence of a diflerent style of public instruction from that 
which w’as common, twenty years since ? How numerous 
and extensive have been the effects of modern eflbrts to 
promote the great objects of Christian benevolence, and 
how vain would be the attempt to determine the precise 
effect of protracted meetings, of meetings for religious enquiry 
and conversation, of maternal associations, of religious news- 
papers and of other religious periodicals ! On tlie other hand 
who can tell the counteracting influence of fierce political and 
ecclesiastical contentions, and of the general diffusion of that 
form of infidel opinions, w^hich is most directly connected w ith 
profligacy of manners ? 

For such reasons, it seems quite impossible to determine the 
comparative or even tlie positive eflfect of the system of influ-i 
ences connected with Sabbath Schools. They are no longer 
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peculiar to a few religious sects, but have been resorted to by 
almost every denomination of Christians, and, as a natural con- 
sequence, error, in many forms, is now disseminated as dili- 
gently as truth. But though we cannot ascertain the precise 
amount of good effected by Sabbath Schools, we know that 
when well conducted they must produce results of incalculable 
value. They do not, in fact, propose to introduce a new sys- 
tem of means, but only a mo^ efficient mode of applying such 
as are old and approved. They propose to try upon the hearts 
of the young the efficacy of the word of God, of religious con- 
versation, and of prayer ; and who can doubt that these are 
means of God’s appointment ? 

It has often occurred to us, that the reports, made by the 
teachers and superintendents of Sabbath Schools, were rnucli 
less interesting than might reasonably have been expected, con- 
sidering the subjects upon which they treat. This, if it be 
indeed a fact, may probably be attributed in part to their con- 
ciseness and to the statistical form in which it is ihouglit neces- 
sary to exhibit them. Something also is doubtless to be at- 
tributed to the fact that a large part of such reports arc drawn 
up by persons who are engaged in Jictive pursuits, and who have 
had little experience in influencing the public through the me- 
dium of the press. 

Asa consequence of these defective primary reports, the an- 
nual reports of the various Sabbath School Societies, deriving 
their details from these sources, and also the Sabbath School 
periodicals, are read we believe with comparatively little inter- 
est, especially by the more intelligent classes. We have been 
confirmed in our general view of this subject by the perusal of 
the volume whose title we have copied at the head of this arti- 
cle. No man in our country is better acquainted w^ith the whole 
system of Sabbath Schools than is the respected author of this 
volume ; no one it is probable, is furnished with a richer 
variety of materials upon this subject, than are in his posses- 
sion ; and certainly no one is more capable of presenting such 
results in the most attractive manner. Yet with all these ad- 
vantages, we strongly suspect that this volume of ‘ Kesidts’ 
will deeply interest but few excepting those who are personally 
engaged in instructing Sabbath Schools. 

Many of the facts contained in the Sabbath School re- 
ports, and consequently in a work like this, compiled from 
them, have no necessary relation to the school ; their connec- 
tion with it is merely casual or incidental, and they might as 
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well be referred to any other circumstance in the lives of the 
children as to their attendance upon the Sabbath School. We 
quote, for the purpose of illustrating our meaning, the following 
articles, which follow each other in the work, in the order in 
which we have here presented them. They were taken at 
random from the first place at which we chanced to open the 
book. 

‘ A member of street Sabbath school, who was at 

school on the Sabbath, was drowned the next day. 

‘ Another member of the same school, a lovely girl, nine 
years of age, who was dressed for school on the Sabbath, sick- 
ened and died in three days. She had, for some time, mani- 
fested an increasing interest in her lessons, and her teacher in- 
dulges the pleasing hope, that this lovely child had given her 
heart to the Savior, and was prepared to be received to bis 
bosom. 

‘ Three scholars, connected with street Sabbath 

school, one four, another six, and another seven years of age, 
died in one year. They all died very suddenly, — one after an 
illness of but a few hours. He was playing on Saturday, and 
was buried on the Sabbath. 

‘ T wo scholars, connected with Sabbath school, 

were called suddenly into eternity. One was a little boy, five 
years old, who attended school but a few Sabbaths. The oth- 
er was a lovely and interesting boy of twelve. When a com- 
mittee visited the school, he was noticed to be early in his 
class, and to answer the questions proposed by tlie committee, 
very readily, and w'ith much apparent interest. But he never 
attended school again. During the week he was taken sick, 
and in about two weeks he died. 

‘ A boy, seven years old, attended the Sabbath school the 
day preceding his death, and recited twenty verses of Scrip- 
ture. The next day he was killed instantly, by the falling of a 
stone wall. His death was the means of awakening another 
scholar, who has since professed her faith in Christ.’ 

We are sorry that the useful and highly respectable society 
under whose direction this volume is published should counte- 
nance such specimens of the fine arts as are most of the cuts 
contained in this work, particularly those at pages 229 and 243 . 
They oppress one’s imagination long after the book is laid aside, 
like the remembered images of disturbed and feverish sleep, or 
the spectral and unearthly visions of the nightmare. In the 
same proportion in which a weU executed picture aids the ima- 
21 * 
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gination and Improves the taste, those of an opposite character 
obstruct the fancy and corrupt the taste of those who study 
them. 


THE YOUNG MISSIONARY ; 

Exemplified in the Life of Timothy, By William A. Alcott. 

Boston : Massachusetts Sabbath School Society. 1837. 

ISmo. pp. 175. 

This book contains a life of Timothy, consisting partly of 
those incidents respecting him which are found in the Acts of 
the Apostles and in the Epistles, partly of such imaginary facts 
in relation to him, as seemed to the writer to be naturally con- 
nected with the authentic history, and partly of descriptions of 
manners, scenery, and other particulars, serving to illustrate 
the scriptural narrative. Works of this class bear to scripture 
history the same relation that historical novels and plays bear 
to profane history. In both, authentic facts give an interest, 
and lend a degree of probability to the fictions with which they 
are connected, and in both, the splendor of fiction may give 
additional attractions to the authentic narrative. There is, 
moreover, in both cases, no inconsiderable danger, that what is 
real and what is imaginary may become indissolubly united in 
the mind of the reader, so that fiction may be remembered as 
veritable history, and the fancies of men may be looked upon 
as a revelation from God. 

So far as we can perceive, there is little danger that illustra- 
tions of sacred history, drawn from the acknowledged customs 
of the age and country in which the events occurred, or from 
the climate, the productions or the geographical peculiarities of 
the countries which w^ere the scene of those events, will essen- 
tially mislead the reader. On the contrary, a vivid concep- 
tion of these peculiarities is necessary, that we may receive a 
full impression from the narrative. If the reader is at a loss for 
an illustration of what is here intended, he is referred to Miss 
Martineau’s beautiful story of ‘ The Children who lived by the 
Jordan.’ He will perceive that the principal charm o! that 
story is derived from the vivid impression which it continually 
makes respecting the manners, customs, and scenery of Pales- 
tine in the days of the Savior. 

In regard to the propriety of connecting fictitious incidents 
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with the lives of persons whose names are recorded in history, 
and particularly with the lives of those whose biographies have 
been sketched by the Holy Spirit, we confess we have many 
doubts. Every recorded incident whether real or fictitious, is 
destined to influence powerfully the mind of the reader. Is 
there not then great danger that we shall, in this way, inadver- 
tently, and unintentionally, but yet really, add to the word of 
God, by uniting our own fancies undissolubly to the instructions 
which the sacred biographies are fitted to impart } 

What child, for example, who shall read this book with at- 
tention, will not ever after think of Timothy, as of one who 
probably suffered permanently in his health by the mistaken 
tenderness of his mother and grandmother, who, it is supposed, 
may have brought him up without sufficient regard to sound 
principles in relation to diet and regimen ? We greatly doubt 
whether we have a right to produce such associations in the 
minds of any who read the Scriptures, but especially in those 
of children. 

These remarks, we are aware, are applicable to many other 
works besides the one before us, and we make them with the 
more diffidence on that account ; but, on the other hand, if 
they are w^ell founded, the number of cases to which they ap- 
ply will not be considered an objection to them. Truth, ab- 
solute truth, should be our constant aim, and whatever tends 
to produce a false impression is evil. This is not however in 
our view a decisive objection to every work of fiction. It is 
an objection to the mingling of truth and falsehood in such a 
manner, that they become associated in the mind. Truth may 
be promoted by a narrative wdiose facts are wdiolly and profes- 
sedly fictitious, provided all its incidents arc such, as must from 
the nature of things, result from the circumstances supposed. 
Such is the truth of parables, fables, and moral fictions, 
when formed according to the moral laW'S of the universe. In 
such case even a child is not stumbled by the falsehood of the 
supposed facts, and readily learns to look away from these to 
the moral truth which results from the circumstances supposed. 
In this view there is, doubtless, much more truth in many 
works of fiction, than in others which are dignified with the 
name of history. In the former, the circumstances supposed 
had no reality, but the results will forever be true in cases simi- 
lar to those which were supposed ; in the latter, results are 
ascribed to causes from which they cannot follow, without a 
violation of the law^s of the moral world. 
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It may be remarked in conclusion, that the author of the 
work now before us, whose labors in the cause of religious as 
well as of intellectud education, are deserving of the highest 
commendation, has done all in his power to prevent erroneous 
impressions arising from the union of what is real and what is 
imaginary in his narrative, by pointing out carefully to his rea- 
ders what facts are derived from the scriptures and what are 
the o&pring of his own fancy. 


‘0 THOU WHO DRI'ST THE MOURNER’S 
TEAR.’ 

<0 THOU who driest the mourner's tear,’ 

And giv’st the weary rest ; 

O condescend to hear my prayer, 

And soothe this troubled breast. 

O could 1 feel, as once I felt, 

When to thy house I came, 

And there before thine altar knelt, 

And vowed a Savior’s name ; 

Elarth then would liave no charm for me, 

And all so fleeting seem. 

That ! should sigh to be w'ith thee. 

And on thy bosom lean. 

0 thou who dri’st the mourner’s tear. 

And giv’st the weary rest ; 

Then condescend to hear my prayer. 

And soothe thi.s troubled breast. 


EARLY HABITS. 

In our last number we gave a brief notice of a recent work of the Rev. Mr. 
Winslow of this city, entitled the Young Man’s Aid. With the permission 
of the author we now present our readers with the following chapter. 

The power of confirmed habit is almost invincible. It is a 
‘ strong man armed.’ So the weeping prophet considered it, 
when lamenting over a people that had growm old in iniquity. 
He did not mean to declare it an absolute physical impossibility 
to change a natural habit, as it is for the Ethiopian to change 
his skin or the leopard his spots ; but by a strong expression, 
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in the language of poetry, to assert that it is extremely difficult, 
and is rarely done. 

In the present chapter, I solicit attention to your early hab- 
its. We have considered knowledge as preparatory to the for- 
mation of principles ; and principles, as preparatory to the for- 
mation of character, or settled habits of conduct. 

I. In regard to the importance of early habits, it is obvious 
to remark ^ 

1 . That they are those most easily formed. Childhood and 
youth, like the pliant clay upon the potter’s wheel are suscep- 
tible of being moulded with comparative ease, to various forms. 
Or to vary the illustration, if life be compared to a race, youth 
is the setting forth ; before an uncontrollable momentum is ac- 
quired, almost any course may be taken. Or if human life be 
compared to the growth of a tree, youth is the twig or the sap- 
ling, which may be easily bent in any direction. 

2. Not only are early habits the easiest formed, but the hard- 
est to alter. You can with much more ease change or abandon 
a habit formed at fifty, than one formed in youth. There is al- 
ways through life a strong proneness to return to the habits first 
formed. They are the deepest, firmest, most natural, most 
unwilling to forsake you. 

* .Tiirtt as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.’ 

‘ Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it.^ And for the same reason, 
train up a child in the way he should not go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it. Hence it is said of the man 
who has grown old in iniquity, * His bones are full of the sin 
of his youtli, which shall lie down with him in the dust.’ It 
frequently happens that men who had formed vicious habits in 
youth, but had brought them into subjection during the strength 
of prosperous manhood, as trouble or age advances fall a prey to 
them again, and sink under them into an ignominious grave. 

3. The habits early formed, will go far towards determining 
the character of your society. In this country, where there is 
no pedigree of rank, titles, wealth or nobility, it is left for eve- 
ry young man to decide for himself what his society shall be. 
The kind of society into which he is early introduced, will de- 
pend very much upon the habits which he early forms ; and in 
the kind of company with which he sets out, he is most likely 
to continue. It is very difficult and rare for a man to change 
his company. He almost never does it, unless from some 
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powerful religious impulse. One of the mightiest holds that 
Satan has upon his young friends, is through the influence of 
their companions. Hence the author of the inspired proverbs 
urges it, as one of the strongest inducements to early right 
habits, ^ That thou mayest walk iu the way of good men, and 
keep the paths of the righteous.’ ‘ He that walketh with wise 
men shall be wise, but the companion of fools shall be de- 
stroyed.’ 

4. By the habits which you now form, you will secure or 
forfeit the confidence and patronage of the commmity. By far 
the greater proportion of young men, are destitute of large pe- 
cuniary means. They have no other capital than their charac- 
ter. This if it is good, is the best, but if bad it is the worst 
capital in the world. Most of lliose who have acquired wealth 
and risen to distinction in other respects, have done it without 
pecuniary capital to start with. They have accomplished it 
chiefly through the direct and indirect influence of the habits 
which they early formed ; and in no respect were their habits 
more important to them, than in the valuable confidence and 
support of the community which they secured. 

Your success or final failure in business, must therefore de- 
pend very much upon your early-formed babits. In rising in- 
to successful business without capital, or from a small begin- 
ning, many trials must be encountered and many difllculties sur- 
mounted. If you do not readily succeed, you are in danger of 
becoming discouraged and of falling into the gulf of dissipation. 
But form right habits, persevere in them, so as to secure the 
sympathy and confidence of good men, and all the trials, diffi- 
culties, and disasters which befall your early efforts, will at 
length give way, and a plain path will open before you. Every 
young man owes to himself the duty which Paul enjoined on 
Timothy : ‘ Let no man despise thy youth.’ It is the duly of 
every young man not to be despised. He ought so to con- 
duct, as to secure the confidence and esteem of all who know 
him. 

5. It is exceedingly probable that the habits which you form 
in youth, will determine the future and everlasting condition of 
your soul. They certainly wdll, if you die young ; and they 
most probably will, if you live to old age. When we consider 
how large a proportion of our race are cut down in youth, and 
of those who live to old age in sin, how few then abandon their 
sinful habits and form a character fit for Heaven, is it too strong 
to say, that the moral liabits which you form in youtli, will in 
all probability fix your character and condition for eternity ? 
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11. Let us then proceed to specify some of the most impor- 
tant habits to be early formed. 

1 . A habit of proper subordination and respect towards all 
superiors in age or ranky is of first importance. It is equally 
a law of nature, of civilized society, and of religion, which en- 
joins the duty ; and the young man who transgresses this law, 
must lay his account with a heavy rebuke from both God and 
man. 

Insubordination to parental authbrity, and a want of grateful 
filial afTeclion, is a sin of deep die ; and none is sooner or more 
certainly overtaken with judgment. ‘ The eye that mockelh at 
its father, and dcspiseth to obey its mother, the ravens of the 
valley shall pick it out, and the young eagles shall eat it.’ ‘ He 
that curseth his father or his mother shall surely be put to 
death.’ ‘ Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy days may 
be long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.’ 
There are scores of scriptures of similar import ; and does not 
all experience illustrate their truth f Is it not a fact that in- 
subordination, or misconduct in any form towards parents, is 
followed with a curse, even to the cutting short of life, and that 
filial piety is followed with a correspondent blessing ? 

The same generajyirinciple holds respecting your conduct 
towards superiors. Public sentiment, if nothing else, will soon 
punish that youth who fails to form a habit of due respect to- 
wards parents, guardians, teachers, or any of his superiors in 
age, rank, authority, or intellectual and moral worth. On the 
other hand, to form and faithfully practice this habit, is one of 
the most eflectual means of securing the universal confidence 
and esteem of mankind. 

2. A habit of strict temperance in all things cannot be too early 
or too thoroughly formed. Read the history of Daniel, who 
rose from the condition of a poor captive boy, to an importance 
which caused the great monarch of Babylon to do him homage, 
and which finally made him the savior of his nation. Stead- 
fastly refusing the luxuries of the king’s table and persisting in 
his simple diet of pulse and water, he pe\v in beauty of body, 
vigor of intellect, and purity of spirit, till he far surpassed, even 
in the king’s judgment, all those who feasted at the royal board. 
Young PVanklin, by avoiding all stimulating meats and drinks 
and adhering to a strictly temperate style of living, and even 
fasting one day every week, soon surpassed in every noble 
quality his companions who were devoted to indulgence, and 
lived in the full vigor of his powers long after they were in tlieir 
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graves. It is always a darkly ominous sign, for a man to be 
fond of what is called ‘ high living.^ 

Vast numbers of our young men, and young women too, are 
becoming the subjects of debility and disease ; some are going 
rapidly towards the grave, and otliers gradually sinking into a 
state of physical prostration and depression of spirits ; some 
are almost destitute of mental energ}', or strength of purpose ; 
others are in that state of intellectual and moral torpor, which 
renders tliem insensible to t>he high appeals of moral and reli- 
gious truth ; thousands are destitute of that positive brightness 
and nerve of intellect, that buoyancy of spirit and elevation of 
hope, which are requisite to success in any great undertaking ; 
and yet many more are the worthless victims of excited appe- 
tite, lust and passion — all from habits of intemperate living. 

They do not perhaps intoxicate with strong drinks ; nor do 
they at any time absolutely surfeit. But they habitually — and 
it is the habitual practice that ruins — they habitually enslave 
the mind to the body and the body to appetite ; they constant- 
ly overcharge the digestive functions, and thus insensibly bring 
on that morbid condition of body and mind, whence all these 
evils result. 

^ He that striveth for the mastery,’ said Paul, ‘ is temperate 
in all things.’ Think of the value of uniformly cheerful and 
elastic spirits ; of a vigorous and clear mind ; of freedom from 
painful or uneasy sensations ; of being enabled to go forth with 
energy and delight to every duty ; and of retaining unbroken 
health to a good old age ; — temperance, is the natural parent 
of all these blessings. 

A professional gentleman advanced in life, once informed 
me that he had always enjoyed perfect health, and that he 
scarcely knew the meaning of pain or of dejected spirits. 1 
asked him how it came to pass. He replied, ^ I early formed 
a habit of taking nothing into my system which I had found in- 
jurious ; and of always leaving off eating while I had yet a good 
appetite.’ 

The rule of temperance is — a moderate use of whatever 
nourishes^ and total abstinence from whatever injures. The 
best food, is the most simple ; the best drink in the world, is 
pure cold water. Every appetite for hurtful things, is artificial 
and vicious ; it is provoked and increased by trouble. I have 
often observed that persons strongly attached to coffee and tea, 
whenever they are in trouble^ increase the quantity and strengh 
of their beverage. The same fact I have noticed in those who 
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chew, smoke or snuff tobacco. I know a gentleman addicted 
to snuff, who, whenever anything is upon his mind that troubles 
him, doubles or trebles the number and size of his pinches. 
We have all observed the same fact respecting those who drink 
intoxicating liquors. Now a healthy and natural appetite ope- 
rates in a manner directly the reverse of this ; it is diminished 
by trouble. This is according to the constitution and necessi- 
ties of our nature. When the hugian system is excited or op- 
pressed with anxiety or mental suffering, it requires rest from 
all stimulants. Tliis is what a healthy appetite always dictates ; 
while a morbid appeiitCy-or a craving for hurtful things, at the 
very time wlien denial is most important to health and life, is 
most clamorous for indulgence. 

lieware them of every appetite which increases its demands 
when you are under these unhealthy excitements. If you have 
already begun to form such an appetite, allow me to advise you, 
before you close this chapter, to determine never again to in- 
dulge it. Decide this moment. Try your strength now’; see 
what you can do. I know a gentleman of high standing, who 
was some years since in the habit of taking brandy with his wa- 
ter at dinner. He at length became so attached to it, that he 
could not relish his dinner without it. Perceiving this, he one 
day said to himself, ‘ 1 will nol be the slave of a brandy bot- 
tle !’ From that moment the habit forsook him ; he has not 
used the bottle since, and now he has a keener relish for his 
dinner without brandy, than he ever had with it. The same is 
true, more or less, in regard to the use of all stimulants and 
narcotics, not even excepting tea and coffee. Give them all 
up, drink nothing hut pure c-old water, and you will soon find 
your reward in a keener, sweeter, more natural relish for both 
food and drink, and in more uniformly cheerful and bounding 
spirits. 

o. k'orm a hal)it of fired and engrossing attention to the snb- 
jecl or business on hand. This habit is in part the fruit of in- 
tellectual discipline acquired by study, but results more perhaps 
from direct elforts of application to those subjects or matters of 
business, which come necessarily before you. You may lay it 
down as an axiom, that without this habit of concentrated atten- 
tion, no man can become eminent in his calling, whether it be 
study or business. Unless you early form the habit of trans^ 
ferring your attention from one subject to another, so as to 
have your thoughts concentrate upon the immediate subject be- 
22 
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fore you, you will through life sustain very serious inconveni- 
ence and loss. 

It is said of Sir Isaac Nowion, that when engaged in his 
mathematical and philosophical investigations, he was so inucli 
absorbed that he forgot all other interests, and day and night 
sometimes passed over him unobserved. So completely was 
all the energy of his mind taken up and concentrated. Tho 
late Professor Fisher of Yale College, one of the most eminent 
of his profession and age wlifch this country has furnished, was 
a similar example. 

But this habit is by no means confined to students. TlK?re 
are many individuals in active business, who possess this habit 
in a very high degree. I know a mechanic, who has risen 
from a poor orphan rpprenlice-boy to be the first man of his 
profession in this country, who says that next to the liabil of 
strict temperance, which he early formed, w as the haliit of fix- 
ing his undivided attention ujion the subject or business before 
him ; and that to this, next to his habits of temperance, lie as- 
cribes his success. So well-formed was this habit, tliat al- 
though an immense business pressed upon his mind, when otlier 
objects came before him they had his whole attention, lie 
stated that on a ?:?alurday afternoon he received a letter from 
one of his agents abroad, informing him of a failure by which 
he lost ten thousand dollars ; but as soon as the evening came 
which was to him holy lime, and he gave up his thoughts to 
religious subjects, this disaster went entirely out of his mind, 
and no more returned to it till he resumed his business tin* nt'xi 
Monday morning. 8o thoroughly formed was his habit of be- 
ing what Horat'e calls ^ totiis in illis,’ or wholly ahsorbiMl in 
the thing on hand, that he did not even think of liis secular loss 
till the Sabbath was over. This may seem almost incredible, 
and yet it is not to be doubted. Such examples show us what 
habit can do. 

Absent-mindedness is frequently considered the mark of a 
great intellect. Inattention to passing events, may be connect- 
ed with a strong intellect engaged in some great subject, and it 
may also be associated with a feeble intellect engaged in noth- 
ing ; but whether the intellect be strong or feeble, it is always 
the mark of a mind not disciplined to good habits Adopt the 
rule, therefore, always to give your undivided attention to the 
present object ; whether it be study, business, relaxation and 
amusement, company, the conversation of a friend, or religion. 
In the house of (iod, and in all seasons due to devotion, give 
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up your thoughts and feelings entirely to religion. Chastise 
every wandering thought, and school your mind to a fixed and 
absorbing attention. You may find this at first very difficult ; 
but persevere in it, and you will soon form a habit which will 
become as a second nature and will prove of incalculable value. 

4, l^'orin habits of industry^ and benevolence. 

Diligence in business is a duty enjoined upon yon as truly as 
prayer. The man who would acgomplish much in this short 
life, must early form habits of husbanding well his lime, and of 
turning all its precious moments to best advantage. He should, 
as far as ])ossible, have regular hours — a time for everything 
and everything in its time — and count every hour as lost which 
i*; not faithfully given to its appropriate object. 

\ fruiral habit is also an essential virtue. A man is rich, 
not so n)ufdi according to the amount he has, as according to 
the little he wants. And every shilling which a young man 
spends unnecessarily, whether for dress, or amusement, or to 
gratify his appetite, will prove a greater injury to him for the evil 
liabit wliich it forms, than for the pecuniary sacrifice wliich it 
costs him. 

lint the latter damage is by no means to be disregarded. 
The young man who would ac(|uire property, must reduce his 
oxpcMises to th(^ smallest amount which he decently can, and he 
must (*all himself to strict account for every farthing. I heard 
a gentleman of large projicrty, who began life with nothing, 
-.a , that when he was an apprentice-boy, he was for some 
weeks in the habit of stepping into a shop, at eleven o’clock, and 
of treating himself with a piece of pie, at the expense of six 
cents. Ji(» one day ihotiglit w'ithin himself that it was a foolish 
habit, of no advantage to his health ; that six cents a day 
amounts in a year to about twenty dollars, and that (he money 
spent in this way, with the interest upon it, would in a few 
years swell to a suflicient sum to start a man in business and 
become the germ of a future fortune. Ho immediately aban- 
doned the habit ; and who can tell how far his snbseipient suc- 
cess has turned on (hat important incident ? 

IMost young people of both sexes are going too fast in their 
expenses. They dress too much, and pay loo high a tax for 
the gratifications of amusement and appetite. There are scores 
and luuulreds of young men, who cannot get started in business 
and cannot settle in life, because they have never learned to 
graduate their expenses by their income. If in their expenses 
they would contrive to fall habitually a little short of their in- 
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come, instead of going a little beyond it, a few years would es- 
tablish them ill an independent business. The young man 
who, by reducing his expenses can save a little from a small 
income, is really belter off and will linally be richer, than he 
who is living freely and saving little from a large income ; for 
there are hundreds who can make money, where there is one 
who can save it. Growing substantially rich, is more a saving 
than a getting process. It is hardly desirable that your income 
should be great, for the first 'few years ; it is rather to be pre- 
ferred that it should be such as to compel you to form habits 
of economy and frugalitv, and to select for your helpmate one 
who will be neither loo proud nor loo indolent, to look well to 
the ways of her household and cal not the bread of idleness. 

But beware that your frugality does not degenerate to a par- 
simonious and miserly spirit. 'J’he best preventive of tbi^, is 
a habit of beHeJiceiice. Hegin early to interest your heart and 
engage your hand in the variou'^ objects of Christian benevo- 
lence. The money exj)eiuled upon the gratifications of vanity, 
amusement, and ftppetite, is usually worse than thrown away. 
But that which is given to alleviate human snti’erings, or to 
promote the cause of morality and religion, blesses both him 
that gives and him that takes. ^ "J'hme is that sealtereth and 
yet increaseth ; there is that withholdeth more than is meet, 
and it tendeth to poverty.’ 

'). Habits of pnidcncc and modcralion are at the presmit 
time j)ecuHarly called for in young men. 'I’he ( ircumstanees 
of the early settlement and liberation of this country, together 
with the form of our government and the native* spirit of ent(*r- 
prise, have contibuted Ui imparl a ba>ty, headloui; imj)ul>e to 
many of those whose gray hairs havii not yet taui;ht them that dis- 
cretion is a virtue as wc^ll as action, and that motion is not always 
progress. Form the habit of approaching every new subject 
or plan of action with deliberation. Never allow yourself to be 
caught up and carric'd away by a new' thing in a burry. Con- 
sult the wisdom of age and experience, duanl against radical 
principles in theory, and against running into tin* habit of (;\- 
trerncs in action, if you would maintain the character and the 
influence of a sound and w ell-balanced mind. Leave* it to thosi* 
who have wilfully resolved to set the apostolic injunction aside, 
‘ Let your moderation be known unto all men,’ to mount every 
running hobby that comes along, and anathematize their fathers 
becau.se they do not inount behind tliem and ride loo. 

But let not prudence degenerate to a selfisli policy, nor mod- 
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eration to pusillanimity. The more intense your zeal in every 
good cause, the better, provided it is wisely directed. 

6. I)isci[)line your tongue to right habits. ‘ It is an unruly 
member, full of deadly poison and it is said that ‘ no man can 
tame it.’ If one man cannot forcibly tame another's tongue, 
yet every man can do much towards taming his own. The 
habits of your tongue will have much to do in forming your char- 
acter, and in determining your re^ition to society.’ ‘ By thy 
words shalt thou be justified, and by thy words shalt thou be 
condemned.’ How soon will a chaste and discerning mind de- 
tect a man’s character by his language ! Suppose for instance, 
that you are on a journey. If anything low, vulgar, slander- 
ous, irreverent or profane, anything that discovers want of Chris- 
tian principle or of good breeding, drops from your lips, all 
the more cultivated and pure-minded persons present, will 
instantly notice it and avoid you. You will thus be exiled from 
tlieir confidence and society ; while the vulgar and the wicked 
will be attracted towards you. All the elevating influence of 
the one kind of society, you will thus exchange for all the de- 
basing influence of the other. And so it will be with you, in 
every situation through life. ‘ The words of a wise man’s 
mouth arc gracious ; but the lips of a fool will swallow up him- 
self.’ 

7. Form the habit of graduating all your plans and shaping 
your conduct upon the broad scale of eternity. Live in view 
of living forever. Take your relations to God and to eternity 
into view, in all your calculations. This implies the loftiest 
and nobl(?st range of thought, the soundest exercise of judg- 
ment. 

In forming this habit, if the favw of God is more important 
to you than all other objects, you will always keep it most in 
view ; if a treasure in his kingdom is worth more than any 
earthly inheritance, you will habitually seek it first. If your 
soul is of more value than your body, you will not sacrifice its 
integrity, growth, purity and glory, to sensual indulgences. 
You will give to (Jod your best thoughts and wannest devo- 
tion ; to the interests of his kingdom, your steadfast service ; 
to his word, your most earnest study ; to his grace, your cor- 
dial acceptance ; and to his law, your constant obedience. 

You will sacredly appropriate the entire Sabbath to its holy 
duties, whether of devotion, religious reading and study, teach- 
ing, public worship, or Christian conversation, with a fidelity 
that will so warm aiul baptize your heart in its spirit, as to make 
22 ^- 
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its weekly return to you a joyful anlcjiast of Heaven. Every 
morning and evening ihrougii the week, will also witness your 
more private devotions of the family and the closet. 

In all your intercouse with your fellow-beings, you will habi- 
tually regard and treat them as the subjects of an influence pro- 
ceeding from your words and actions, to ellbct their everlasting 
character and condition. 

You will form the liabit of valuing property, intellect, learn- 
ing, power, influence, and all other things, chiefly as th(;y may 
subserve the interests of eternity ; regiuding this world with 
its possessions and pleasures, as swiftly passing away. 

\ou will also study an habitual resignation to losses, disap- 
pointments, sickness, afflictions, and whatever (w ils may bt'fall 
you by unavoidable causes, assured that all these things arc? or- 
dered by a wise benevolence and work together for good to 
them that love (iod.’ 

Proceeding in this way, the longer you live the more habitu- 
ally w ill you look upon eternity as your honu' ; upon (uxl as 
your portion ; upon Christ as your Savior ; uj)on vourself as a 
pilgrim and sojourner here ; and upon ilea\ en as your perfect 
and happy rest forever, \ouwill h)()k upmi all mankind as 
your brethren, moving onward to the same eterniiv with you ; 
and you will seek to do tluMii good to tln^ cMent of your abili- 
ty, both in respect to tetnpoial and eternal interc’sts. In a 
word, influenced by faith in the verities of the irospel, \u\\ w ill 
endeavor to torm all your habits ot conduct upoii the great 
principles of eternal morality. 

Having surmounted first difliculties, your path will become 
easier and more pheasant. It will become natural and easy for 
you to do right, unnatural and diliiculi to do wrong. ^ On will 
find that ‘ wisdom’s ways are ways ot ph'asantiu'ss and all her 
paths are peace.’ For if it is a painful truth, that they who 
are accustomed to do evil through the period of youtlj, w dl not 
easily learn to do well in old age, it is a happy tVutb, that they 
who are accustomed to i\o well through tin* period (»f yonili, 
will not easily letun to do evil in old age. .\o. 'riieir habits 
have become their inwrought character, their second nature, 
and they will go with them to the grave and forever. 

Having in the days of your vigor formed tin? habit of refer- 
ring your cares, wants, trials, blessings and hopes to ( Jod ; of 
living to do his will, and of confidently reposing al| your tem- 
poral and eternal interests in his hands ; ol thus reducing the 
sentiment, ‘My Father, thou art the guide of my youth,’ to a 
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Imng habits — it will be neither in you to change, nor in God 
to cast you off. You may be called, like Joseph, David, 
Samuel, Daniel, Nehemiali, and many others whom the Lord 
has made perfect through suflerings, to pass through great and se- 
vere trials ; but the trial of your faith will only serve to elevate 
your character and make your last end like Job’s, more glori- 
ous than the first. Through all the way you will hear the 
voice of your almighty and w’ell-known Krikxd, saying to you, 
‘ Fear not, for 1 have redeemed thee ; I have called thee by 
thy name, thou art mine. When thou passest through the wa- 
ters, I will be with thee, and through tlie rivers, they shall not 
overflow thee ; w hen thou walkest throngli the fire, thou shalt 
not be burned, neither shall the flame kindle ujion thee ; for I 
am the Lord thy (iod.’ And finally death itself, to the wick- 
ed so dreadful, will he your eternal gain. Having liy a righte- 
ous life accom])lished tluj end of your existence upon earth, and 
having glorified God in turning many to righteousness, you will 
‘ shine as the brightness of tlie firmament, and as the stars for- 
ever and ever.’ 


THE CONDITION AND CLAIMS OF THE DEAF 
AND DUMB. 

[By Kdv. T. 11. flallaiidi3t.] 

'.rnKRi-: arc some long-neglected heathen ; the poor deaf and 
dumb, wliose sad necessities have been forgotten, while scarce 
a corner of die world has not been searched to find those who 
arc yet ignorant of Jesus Christ. 

.Do you iiupiire if the deaf and dumb truly deserve to be 
ranked among the heathen ? W ith regard to their vices they 
surely do not ; for a kind providence, who always tempers the 
wind to the shorn lambs of the flock, has given to the condi- 
tion of these unfortunates many benefits. Possessing, indeed, 
the general traits of our common fallen nature, and subject to 
the same irregular propensities and desires which mark the de- 
praved character of man, they have nevertheless been defended 
by the very imprisonment of their minds against much of the 
contagion of bad examjilc ; against the scandal, the abuse, the 
falsehood, the prolanity, and the blasphemy which their ears 
cannot hear nor their tongues utter. Cruel is that hand w hich 
would lead them into the paths of sin ; base, beyond descrip- 
tion, is that wTctcIi who would seduce them by his guileful 
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arts, into the haunts of guilt and ruin. Thus they have been 
kept, by the restraining grace of God, from much of the evil 
that is in the world. 

Yet they need the same grace, as all of us need, to en- 
lighten the dai'k places of their understandings, and to mould 
their hearts into a conformity to the Divine linage ; they re- 
quire, too, an interest in that i^avior who was lifted up that he 
might draw all men unto him. 

I tread not upon dangerous ground when I lay down this po- 
sition : that if it is our duty to instill divine truth into the minds 
of children as soon as they are able to receive it ; if we are 
bound by the injunction of Clirisi to convey the glad news of 
salvation to every creature under Heaven ; then we fail to 
obey this injunction, if we neglect to make his name known to 
the poor deaf and dumb. 

I have said that they are heathen. Truly they are so, as it 
regards their knowledge of religious truth. 

1 have seen the all’ecling spectacle of an immortal spirit, ex- 
hibiting the possession of every energy of thought and feeling 
which marks the most exalted of our species ; inhabiting a body 
arrived to its age of full and blooming maturity ; s|)eaking 
through an eye, whose piercing lustre beamed with intelligence, 
and sparkled with joy at the acquisition of a single? new idea ; 
1. have seen such a spirit — O! it was a melancholy sight! — 
earnestly contemplating 

‘ the bonndle!»3 store 

or charms which nature to her \oiary yipld-* ; 

The warhlitiff %voodlaiid ; the resounding shore ; 

l'h<? potnp of grov*?s, and gariiilnre of fields ; 

All that the genial ray of nmrninp gilds ; 

And ail that echoes to the song of even, 

All that the niountain's sheltering husurii shields ; 

And all the dread magnificence of Heaven' — 

while such an amphitheatre of beauty, and order, and splendor, 
raised not in this mind, which viewed it, the notion of an Al- 
mighty hand that formed and sustained the whole. 

1 have asked such an one, after a few glimmerings of truth 
had begun to dissipate the mental darkness in which it had been 
shrouded, what were its meditations at the sight of a friend on 
whom death had laid his icy hand, and whom the grave was 
about to receive into its cold and silent mansions. ^ 1 thought 
I saw,’ was the reply, ‘ the termination of being ; the destruc- 
tion of all that constituted man. i had no notion of any exis- 
tence beyond the grave. 1 knew not that there was a God 
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who created and governs the world. I felt no accountability 
to him. My whole soul w^as engrossed with the gratification of 
my sensual appetites ; with the decorations of dress ; the 
amusements ol pleasure ; or the anticipations of accumulating 
wealth, and living in gaiety and splendor.’ 

1 have seen — it was a vision of deliglit — the same spirit wdien 
it first received the notion of the great (.-reator of the universe. 
I dare not attempt to describe its emotions, at such an interest- 
ing moment. For 1 believe, my Ijietliren, it is impossible for 
us, who have grown up in the midst of a Christian people, and 
who were taught in our tenderesl years the being and attributes 
of (Jod, to form any just estimate of the aslonisliment, the awe, 
and the delight, which the first conception of an invisi])le, im- 
material, omnipotent, omniscient and infinitely wise, just, be- 
nevolent, and holy being, is calculated to inspire, w hen it breaks 
in upon a mind, that, in the range of all its former thoughts, 
had never once conjetilured that tljcre was a Maker of this visi- 
ble creation. 

With w hat mingh^d emotions of wonder and ra|)lure must the 
bosom of Columbus have been agitated, when the new hemi- 
sphere burst upon his view* — opening to his imagination its 
boundless stores of beauty, weahli, and plenty. And yet how 
does such an ev(MU — magnificent and sublime indeed, com])ar- 
ed with all sublunary allairs — dwindle into insignificance when 
contrasted with the first conception that an immortal mind is 
led to fi)rni, not of a new" world, but of the (Jod who created 
all worlds. 

I have seen the same spirit agitated with fearful solicitude at 
the j)rospecl of meeting that (!od, at whose bar it was taught 
we must all appear ; and anxiously inijuiring what must be done 
to secure the favor of so ])ure and holy an Intelligence. 

I have seen the satne spirit bowed beneath a sense of sin, 
and easting itself tipon the mercy of (h)d through a Kedeemer 
whose character and oliice it had just begun to understand. 
And I have seen it, as 1 fondly trust, consoled and soothed 
and gladdened with the hope of an interest in .lesus Christ, and 
of being made meet for the inheritance ol the saints in light. 

A little while ago, this immortal mind had its vision bounded 
by the narrow" circle of temporal objects ; noic^ its ken embra- 
ces the vast extent of its immortal existence, w’ilh all the mo- 
mentous realities of that unseen world whither it is hastening. 
Then — O ! what a degradation ! — it was kindred to the beasts 
of the field. JSiow — what an exaltation ! — we hope that it is 
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allied to the spirits of the just made perfect ; that it is elevated 
to communion with its God. 


For the Roligioua Magazine. 

BRITISH REVIEWS. 

As THE leading Reviews ofCjieat Jiritain are republished and 
extensively circulated in this country, a few facts respecting 
them may not be iminteresfing. I have gleaned the following 
statements principally from the ‘ Kncyclopedia Americana,’ 
and from the ‘Great Metropolis.’ 

The Edinburgh Review was established in 1802, under 
the editorial care of the llev. Sydney Smith, and immediately 
rose to celebrity. He however edited the work but one year, 
and was succeeded by Erancis JellVey, Es(|., then a young 
Scotch lawyer. For thirty years JellVey sat upon the throne 
of criticism, a despot of merciless severity. He is now Lord 
Advocate of Scotland, and the editorship has passed to Mr. 
Napier. It is said that this review had at one time, as many 
as twelve thousand subscribers, but this number is now di- 
minished by the multiplication of jieriodical journals, 'fhe 
Edinburgh lleview is the oriiaii of the Whig party, and in bril- 
liancy and vigor is unsurpassed by any other periodical of 
(ireal Britain. 

The London (iu.vuTERi.v Review v.as commenced in 
1809, under the editorial care of Mr. Gillbni, as the antago- 
nist of the Edinburgh Review, and the defender of high church 
and tory principles, (litloril remained in the editorial chair 
till 1824, signalizing himself by the remorseless cruelly with 
which he ap})lied the lash to all who incnrr(‘(l his disph^asure. 
rpon his retirement. Dr. Southey, the jH)et laureate, who 
had been for many years one f)f the principal contributors to 
the pages of this review, assumed the (‘ditoiship. He retained 
this oilicc but a few years and then r<?signcd it to the i)rcsent 
incumbent, Mr. Lockhart, the son-in-law of Sir Walter Scotf. 
The subscription list is iiow^ about nine thousand. 

Sir Walter Scott was, during his literary life one of the 
principal contributors to the ‘ (Quarterly.’ ‘ Sir Walter,’ says 
the author of the Great Metropolis, ‘ actually in one instance 
reviewed several of his own novels. This was in one of the 
volumes for 1816. The Wavf;rly novels were then beginning 
to attract universal attention ; and Sir Walter essentially tlided 
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in extending their popularity by the long and elaborate review 
to which I allude. None of his critics dealt out their praises 
of the unknown author with a more liberal hand than he did 
himself. It is true that he pointed out some things which he 
called blemishes in the works, but this only served to give 
greater effect to the commendation he so liberally bestowed on 
their general merits. Besides, the way in which the thing was 
done displayed great dexterity, and proved Sir Walter to be 
much more of a man of the world than most people gave him 
credit for. The portions of his work which he faintly con- 
demned, were precisely those which possessed the greatest 
merit, and as he took care to give various extracts by way of 
illustrating the view he professed to take of those works, peo- 
ple had an opportunity of seeing at once the injustice of the 
slight censure, with which he visited them. — Thousands were 
induced to read the Wavcrly novels who bad not read them 
before — for they were then only beginning to make a sensation 
in the literary world — in consequence of so very eulogistic 
a notice of them in one of the leading periodicals of the day. 
Sir Walter’s friends have given a singular display of their re- 
spect for his memory, in republishing, in a late volume of his 
miscellaneous works, the article in question, as one of the 
many contributions he furnished to our periodical literature. 
That was one of the few instances which occurred in the course 
of his literary career, in which he betrayed a want of true no- 
bleness of character, and his friends have shown a striking de- 
ficiency of judgment in making the circumstance known to the 
world.’ 

The liONDON amd Westminster Review, is the result 
of the union of two quarterlies. At the time of the union 
about a year since, the Westminster had a subscription list of 
about one thousand, and The London of three or four hundred. 
Mr. Thomas Falconer, member of parliament from Bath, is tlie 
present editor. It is thoroughly liberal or radical, (different 
parties will choose different words,) in its principles. 

'The Foreign Quarterly was commenced in 1827. In 
consequence of failures of proprietors, and quarrels between 
proprietors and editors, this review has had thus far a very 
stormy and variable life. Its pages are devoted exclusively to 
the notice of foreign works. It has now a subscription list of 
about twelve hundred. The present editor is not known. 

These are the four principal quarterly reviews of Great 
' Britain. They are all republished in this country, and I have 
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the impression that they are more extensively circulated here 
than in England. If this is a fact, it is a curious and instruc- 
tive one, and must be a little humbling to the literary pride of 
our father land. a. c. s. j. 


For the Religious Maguziiio. 

CHRISTIAN SELF-DENIAL. 

Mr. Editor : In a few remarks in the April number of the 
Mairazine, I ventured to dis.^enl from tlie vii‘\vs expressed in a 
long and able arti:’le u[)on CMiristian Self-Denial in a former 
number. That I again offer my views upon the same suliject, 
savors perhaps of andariiy, after having l)(*en assured that (he ar- 
ticle referred to had heen ‘more llian a year in preparation, and 
had also been submitted to the critical ('xaminatiou of several 
literary and religious friends of ditrerent sects in various parts 
of the slate.’ J acknowledge my surprise on being ac(|uainted 
with this fact, as I had supposed that some of the remarks there 
made, were not the fruit of so much deiiheration liut as the 
writt'i* has in his suhsecpient communication repeated and ex- 
pressed more fully the same views upon the j)oint to which I 
before alluded, I should lik(* to oH’er a few suggestions upon 
that article. 

He says, ‘ were it worth while to undertake the task, 
1 feel myself competent to show that the principle I lay 
down, viz. that every fatnily already in h(‘allh and embracing 
no foreign members should perform its own household lal»or, is 
sustained by every consideration which regards economy, 
health, and intellectual and moral improvement.’ If this opin- 
ion is correct, surely there can be no doubt that it would lie 
'•worth while’ to ‘show’ it — that a reform which must he sf) 
universal, should bo immediately commenced. Jhit something 
more than mere assertion is neces'^ary in order that such an 
opinion should be received and acted u[)on — especially, whih* 
experience tind ob.sen ation seem to be so much opposed to it — 
for 1 tim at a loss to conjecture how' society could be so re- 
modeled as to produce this state of things, without a large rif- 
terioration in the intellectual and moral character of the commu- 
nity in general. 

Take an instance the most common which society presents — 
a mother with a family of small children. If, in the providence 
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of Ood, this mother is poor, and has no means of obtaining as- 
sistance in her multiplied and arduous duties, it is true she must 
submit to it — but it can be considered in no other light than as 
a misfortune both to herself and her children, and, as a conse- 
cjiience, she must expect that their education, characters and 
habits will, in many respects, suffer. But the idea of your cor- 
respondent is, tliat all, however much God may have blessed 
tliem in their ‘ basket and store,’ ^should, voluntarily, and from 
a sense of duty, secure for themselves the same privations. As 
it would not be proper here to go into a detail of all a mother’s 
tliousand cares, or of the minutiae of household labor which 
every family requires — I will only say, that it would seem to 
be apparent to every intelligent observer, that the true interests 
of those concerned require that additional and ‘ foreign aid’ 
should be obtained. 

But your correspondent in his remarks upon this subject, 
seems to have forgotten one class of persons who are equally 
interested in the matter. 1 mean those employed as domes- 
tics. And who are they ^ The most ignorant and destitute of 
our population. I am constrained to ask, what would become 
of them if no one employed them as domestics ? I know 
there are manufactories of different kinds in which some of 
them arc employed — but there are already as many employed 
in those establishments as are needed. And can such an eni- 
j)Ioyment be considered more advantageous than a situation as 
a domestic in a pious well-regulated family ? Would any one 
with a correct knowledge of both choose the forntcr ? 1 con- 

tend that to a child of ignorant and destitute parents it is a bles- 
sing to he received into a Christian family as a domestic. If 
she remains at home, she must endure constant privation and 
want, with few if any opportunities of becoming wiser and bet- 
ter. And if her j)areius are vicious, which perJiaps in a ma- 
jority of instances is the case, it is but a school of vice to pre- 
juire her for wretchedness in this lile — and eternal woe in 
another. But if, on the contrary, she goes as a domestic, into 
a pious and w ell-regulated family, her whole condition is chang- 
ed for the better. She has now" wholesome food and comfort- 
able clotliing. She can acquire habits of neatness and indus- 
try, and has constant intercourse with those from whose supe- 
rior education her own mind and manners must receive some 
improvement — while, in common with each member of the 
. family, site bows the knee in family devotions, and is thus 
taught her dependance upon God, and the duties he requires of 
23 
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her. Is she not thus preparing to be a useful member o( 
society — and if called to be herself the Jiead of a family, 
would she not have occasion for gratitude that she bad been 
placed where she had the opportunity of reaping so many ad- 
vantages ? 

Holding these views, I cannot accord with the opinion that 
it is the duty of all Christian families to dispense with ‘ foreign 
aid’ in their households. , >*. 


From tlic Poolical Souvoiiir. 

PRAY WITHOUT CEASING. 


(lO "WHEX the morning shineth — 
(Jo when the noon is bright — 
do w lieii the eve ilerhnelh — 

<io in the hush of night — 

(lO with pure mind and feeling. 

Fling eurthly thought away. 

And in thy chamber kneeling, 

Do thou in secret pray. 

Remember nil who love thee — 

All who :ire loved by thee — 

Pray, too, for those who hate thee, 
If any such there be ; 

Then for thyself, in meekness, 

A blessing humbly claim ; 

And link with each petition 
Thy great Kedeeiiier’s name. 

Or if ’tis here denied thee, 
in solitude to pray ; 

Should holy thoughts come o’er thee 
When friends are round thy way ; 
K’en then the silent breathing 
Of tliy .spirit raised above, 

Will reacli his throne of gU»ry, 

Who is 5fercy, Truth, and Love. 

Oh ! not a joy or blessing 
With this cun we compare, — 

The power (hat lie has given ns. 

To pour our souls in prayer ! 
Wheii’er thou piu’st in sadness, 
Before llis footstool fall ; 

And reineniber, in thy giadne.ss. 

His grace who gave thee all. 
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From the New York Star. 

THE REMEDY. 

Aftek all which has been said on the subject of the times, of 
reform, and of the necessity of economy in all oiir outlays, the 
true \vay is to set to work forihwilh, and to carry reform into 
practical execution. Example is a guide, and wiiat one will 
do, the other will imitate. FasSiionahle extravagance will be 
at once surrendered, when it is fashionable to be economical. 

A large importing house wjis prostrated by the pending 
storm, and first tried the experiment of extension, but finally 
gave up, and suspended payment. A fortnight orlhrco weeks 
after that event had taken place, I called at their magnificent 

inausioii in Place, and found the house closed, and a 

bill on it, ‘ For sale or to let.’ I stood musing for a few mo- 
ments, calling to mind llie splendor of the last party 1 had been 
at, in that very house, in .lanuary last ; the parlors witli their 
mairnificcnt ottomans, damask chairs, rich Persia carpets, can- 
(lelahras, and costly mirrors — the gay and fluttering crowd of 
fashionables, the superb supper, and massive jilate, and flashing 
lights, jocund fliccs, and, above all, the graceful and delighted 
mistress of the mansion. Now till was dreary and desolate ; 
the dust had alrcadv collected on the Venetian blinds, and the 
plated bell handle looked dark and dingy. An air of desertion 
and decay lowered on the mansion ; the airy dreams of the oc- 
cupants had vanished. T determined, however, to see my friends, 
for he who forgets a friend in the hour of adversity is not fit to 
live in this world, and, on pursuing my einiuiry, 1 traced them 
to a small street east of liowery, where they were living in a 
neat two story house. I rang the bell, and was ushered into tlic 
parlor by a little girl with a clean check apron. I looked 
around the rooms. What a contrast ! A plain but new in- 
grain carpet, neat rush bottom chairs, a sofa, two small looking 
glasses in the piers, under which was a plain mahogany table, 
and jilated candlesticks on the mantel piece. Every tiling was 
neat, and directly in the opposite extreme of the splendor of 
their former habitation. The lady of the house ntet me with a 
cheerful smile and a cordial shake of the hand. The last time 
I had seen her she was alighting from her carriage, splendidly 
dressed, at Stewart’s in Broadway : she now had on a neat 
calico dress, a silk apron, and a plain cap, and she looked ex- 
ceedingly interesting. ‘ Why how you stare,’ said she ; ‘ am 
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J not an altered woman ?’ ‘ Ves, but altered for the better. 

How well you do look !’ ‘ Do 1 ? Why yes I think 1 do. 

1 take great exercise — bustle about the house — rub furniture, 
as you once advised me to do — look after the kitchen — am 
constantly employed ; indeed it must be so, for we cannot 
keep an army of servants as we formerly did.’ ‘ it will all 
work well, be sure of it ; the storm will soon blow over, at 
least with you, because yon show yourself to be a skilful pilot ; 
you take in sail in lime, and ivill soon have your ship moored 
ill smooth water.’ ‘ Well, you do comfort me exceedingly, 
ior 1 have seen but few of my gala friends of late. Here 
tomes my husband ; — now you must sit down and take a cheer- 
ful family dinner with us.’ A very while hut not very fine ta- 
ble cloth was spreatl, uncut tumblers — blue plates — buck han- 
dle knives and forks — ^jajjanned bread baski't, &e., &(*., and the 
little girl with a check apron wailed on us. A beefsteak and 
a hot potaioe — a couple of slices of fried halibut — an apple 
dumpling — good whin* bread, and a lumbh.’r of beer, constilu- 
U (I our diiim’r. ^ Don’t look aline,’ said the hosKiss, ‘ for 
really 1 eat like a ploughman — of late I have had a most un- 
fa>hionable api'ctile ; but then I rise with the sun, and the day 
passes s(^ (jiiiekly that night sets in before I have* done tnu' 
half of iny work — now don’t smile when 1 say work, lor al- 
l!:ouirh yt.u know 1 have not been used to it, yet really I do 
vork, and vriy bari!.’ ^ Do yon not miss }onr horses and car- 
riages — your rides up and down Broadway — your visits to Simv- 
art, Boyle, and N'enablcs ?’ No, not the least ; I do miss 
my jiiirse, oceasionally, to be frank with you, but then I ticeom- 
modate my m(‘aus to my wants, and all is smooth. Wo eaiinof 
( at gold you know, it can only perform certain oftic(‘s, which ! 
do not want. I have enough of a rich wardrobe to last iiu? for 
years, rather too many pocket handkcrcliiefs that cost nu' 
a pi(‘ce, and as to ilic carriage and horses, if they brought lln ir 
gratification, they were a source of trouble, v(*\aiion and e\- 
|;('iiso, and 1 am better without tluffn. It is thus I deri\ e con- 
solaiiojiS Iron) mi.^lorliine, and am cont<n)l and mo.si happy.’ 

All this is the result of jnaclical goc?d s(*nse — of a dc iennin- 
(?d mind which soars abov (3 misfortune — of a hap|)y contented 
nature. What a treasure such a wife is in these times, one who, 
instead of increasing her husband’s gloom and despondency by 
frowns, uplnaidings and frcifiilness, n)f?e!s him with the .smile 
of hope and choerfulijess — points out the road to reform, and 
leads him towards it by her own good and siicc('.s.sful example — 
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keeps up his energy and inspires him with new life — animates 
him to future exertions — smooths the pillow of disappointment, 
and cheers him with the assurance of better times. 


From the A'erinont Chronicle. 

THE STEWARDSHIP. 

A. You do not belong to the company then ? 

B. What company ? 

A. That organized by Christ Jesus, the Lord, eighteen 
hundred years ago, for the purpose of bringing lost men to 
the enjoyment of eternal life and glory. 

B. What company did he organize for that purpose } 

A . His church, to be sure. 

B. Yes, I am a member of the church, if that is what you 
mean. 

A. And yet did not know the purpose for which the church 
exists in the world } Did you never reflect that, in becoming 
a member of Christ’s church, you covenanted to be a laborer 
in this great work — to make it the business of your life — to 
jjostpone every thing else to it — and to order all your affairs in 
such a way as to promote it as much as in you lies ^ 

JL I always supposed I was to live like my fellow Chris- 
tians — to provide for my own household — and to do my part 
towards the support of religious ordinances. My time is ne- 
cessarily occupied by my business. 

A. On whose account are you doing business } 

B. My own to be sure. 1 own my farm and stock. You 
did not think me a mere tenant or agent, I hope. 

A. Indeed J did. 1 thought you a mere tenant or agent, — 
a steward, liable to he ejected from your place and called upon 
for your account at a moment’s warning. To be sure, I 
thought you a tenant, an agent, a steward, — any thing but an 
absolute independent owner of this property. 

B. Oh, in that sense, indeed. But in regard to that stew- 
ardship one must act, you know, as if doing business on his own 
account. 

A. Indeed f I was not aware of that. Are you quite 
sure ? Where did you learn it ? 

B. Why — why, everybody does so. 

A. But you know it is ‘not wise’ for men to ‘compare 
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themselves among themselves and judge themselves by them- 
selves.’ It is foolish, as well as wicked, to make sinful men 
our standard ; and to infer that w'e are all right, because when 
we compare ourselves with each other we find that we are all 
pretty much alike ! Just think of a company of sinners infer- 
ring that it is all right and well with them because they are all, 
so far as they can judge, about equally guilty ! — Mo. We 
must look elsewhere for a rule of duty. Does the Bible sanc- 
tion this doing business as if on one’s own account ? 

B. Yes. If it did not, all would not live as if that were 
the right way. It must be that the Bible sanctions it. 

A. You are j)resuming again on the correctness of sinful 
men’s opinions and practices. That will never do. Those 
opinions and practices are surely not to be taken as perfect il- 
lustrations of the spirit and requirements of (iod’s most holy 
law. (^iiote chapter and verse. 

B. 1 never examined the Bible to find the texts. I al- 
wtiys took it for granted that it was so. 

A. You never have examined, then, a great (juestion that 
lies at the foundation of your plan of life. You are living still 
at random, so far as your stewardship is concerned. AV'ere 
you the steward of a fellow man, would you live so at all 
adventures another day ? Would you ‘ give sle(*p to your 
eyes or slumber to your eyelids’ until you knew tlic terms 
of your stewardship ? If you had those terms stated with the 
greatest definiteness, in a paper in your own possession, would 
you not examine it iininedialcly ? 

B. I have been careless^ — eriininally careless, in this coii- 
fonnity to the practices and the spirit that pre\ai]s around nu*. 
I will examine the conditions and the stale of my stewardship, 
with the liihle in my hand. 

A. 1 hope you will. Bray do it thoroughly. If you find 
that, if you have not been doing business for another, and w iili 
constant reference to an account to lie rciuhncd according to 
certain rules that lie has put into your liands, — you ought lobe 
so : it will he of use to you, my friend, to fix your attention on 
twT> points. : 

1 . Yofir children. You arc to live as a steward, whose 
business it is to do all things in such a way as will best sub- 
serve the great ends of Christ’s coming into the world, (iod 
has given you children. You are to prepare them, as much as 
in you lies, for the same service. Now is it not a feet that yon 
have been laboring more and expending more to promote their 
worldly interests, than to prepare them to become faithful and 
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wise stewards ? X)ught not the latter to be the great object in 
all your plans for them ? Have you made it such, and acted 
wisely for the attainment of this end ? Consider well this part 
of your stewardship. 

2. You have a store, yonder. Is all that you do there ac- 
cording to the will of your Master ? Do you honestly believe 
that He is pleased to have His funds employed in carrying on 
the spirit-trade 1 Jesus Christ died to save sinners ; can he be 
pleased to see His steward thus using His funds to destroy sin- 
ners ? — My friend, — remember you are a steward. 


THE FIRESIDE. 

HARRIET AND FANNY. 

‘Harriet, don’t you want to will walk very fast, and perhaps 
lay aside those “ Fairy Tales,” mother will be willing you 
till evening, and go with me of should sit up later just for one 
a little errand for mother ? It night. It is a long walk for me 
will be almost dark before I to take alone, and I should be 
can come home ; and you know so much happier if we were to- 
how timid I am, — though I gelher ; but if you think you 
have tried so hard to overcome can’t go, I will not ask it again.’ 
it. — And then, we might walk ‘ Come home as early as you 
by the way of the pond, as we can,’ said Harriet, hardly rais- 
come home ; for if you are with ing her eye from the book, and 
me, I shall enjoy the dancing soon she was again lost in the 
of the fishes ; oh, it will be so enchanting scenes which open- 
pleasant, and you tcill go, Har- ed before her. — Fanny then 
riet ? — ’ left the room, and having tied 

‘ But if I leave the book, on her cottage straw bonnet, 
Fanny, [ don’t think I can read commenced her walk ; a little 
all the tales ; and I must not sad that her sister was not with 
keep the book longer than till 1 her, but soon she recovered her 
morning. Besides, it will do usual gaiety, and bent with 
you good to go alone, and if haste, her footsteps, that she 
you go now, it need not be late might soon return. Once or 
before you return. Come, twice in her lonely walk, she 
that’s a good girl ; leave me to wished aloud that Harriet was 
read, and you go for mother.’ there too ; and on her return, 
‘ I wish you could read the as she found evening was near, 
book, and go with me too ; I her little heart began to swell 
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with its grief ; but as she reach- 
ed the gate, and found she was 
safe, and tlie sun had not quite 
gone ; she entered smilingly, 
and again she was happy. 

Harriet had finished the 
Tales, and was thinking over 
what she had read, when her 
sister came in. ‘Oh 1 miglrf 
liave gone with you, Fanny,’ 
said she ; ‘ had 1 known how 
fast I could read, and I should 
have felt belter for the walk.’ 
‘ But it’s no matter now, 
for my sake,’ said the little 
girl, ‘ for I am home safe, and 
perhaps something would have 
happened, and you could not 
have finished the book now.’ 

You would have called Har- 
riet a kind sister, and she loved 
Fanny very tenderly ; but 
there were limes which passed 
by unnoticed when :>he might 
have yielded her own wislies 
to jilease the little girl. For- 
getting the motto, ‘ Be ye kind 
one to another^'' she sometimes 
persevered in a refusal, as in 
the instance before us. 

^ Hfc ^ 

Harriet, will it be so long, 
if we walk from school, by the 
way of the woods t 1 feel so 
tired after having been here all 
day, and the other path seems 
so long.’ 

‘ Why, Fanny, ’lis but a few 
steps more, and I doni believe 
you will feel more tired walk- 
ing there, than winding along 
among the trees. 1 dont think 
it is half as pleasant there.’ 


‘ But I thought it would be 
cool in the shade, and it is so 
still there, it almost rests me, 
and the wind is so soft ; — wont 
you go Harriet V 

‘ But the girls arc all going 
the other way, and we must go 
alone, if we take the woods. 

I Fllen says, there are beautiful 
berries in the field, and they 
are going to stop and gather 
them. Go this way, Fanny, 
to-night, and 1 will lake the 

other path to-morrow.’ 

Fimny assented ; she took her 
books in her hand, and sum- 
moning all her little strength to 
sustain her, they walked home 
together in the direction Har- 
riet had chosen. 

‘ May I lake your basket, 
Harriet, with me this after- 
noon.’ 1 forgot mine, and 
left it in my scliool desk. And 
i wonder, wh(?n our circle 
talked to-day so much about 
I the meeting, that 1 did not rc- 
i member to taki.* it with me. 
And so, can you lend me yours, 
Harriet ?’ 

1 wotdd Fanny, if 1 should 
not need it myself; but 1 shall 
go out by and by, and shall 
want it. Besides, it is filled 
with my school things ; and I 
must have them all taken out, 
before you could have it.’ 

‘ But there is time for that, 
before I go. 1 will take them 
out now, and when I come 
home, 1 will put them in, just 
as you have placed them. 
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Doiit you think I could do it nesses, which Harriet, in her 
right, Harriet.’ love, had bestowed ; and they 

‘ Hut Fanny, can’t you make were sweet to the memory of 
a bag do ? Mine are all in my the invalid. Harriet had for- 
rooni, and you may choose gotten these, and thought only 
just the one you would like, of her unkindness. 

A bag will do just as well as a * # * # * 

basket.’ ‘ Fanny, here is the first moss 

‘ No — not just as well, Har- ro*se of the garden ; I have 
riet, for it is not half as pretty, been watching to see it bloom. 
And perhaps, T shall have that I might pluck it for you ; 
time to go back for mine — but and this morning, I found it 
no, it is almost three now. — just opening. I knew you 
Harriet felt not just then dis- would like it, for it is very 
posed to lend; and Fanny’s j fragrant.’ 
hopes wore all disappointed ; ‘ Thank you, Harriet,’ said 

she met her companions, with- j the little girl in a soft low whis- 
out having with her the wished per ; ‘ hut I dont want it just 
for basket. now. Keep it for yourself. 

It was the recollection of a for I dont think 1 shall want 
few kindred acts, that made i them any more ; and when you 
Harriet so full of sadness, and j see it — when you sec it faded, 
grief, as she saw Fanny, day think of Fanny.’ 
after day, lying ill and pale, in The little girl could say no 
her sick chamber. There more ; they were her last 
would she sit for hours to words to her only sister, and 
watch the sufferer, and how Harriet soon saw her, still and 
gladly would she aid the little placid, in the sleep of death, 
girl when her help could be Often may you now find 
given. The sweetest flowers Harriet, sitting by herself upon 
of tlie garden would she bring the turf covering the grave ot 
catdi morning to her bedside ; Fanny, and her heart almost 
and gladly would she give up breaking, as she thinks that 
u// that was her own, if it could now and then she had been 
make one moment of her unkind; and the tear which falls 


ter seem more happy. from her cheek, tells you that 

Fanny had forgotten that had she now a sister, she would 
Harriet had not always been always yield when it could make 
tlie same kind and affectionate her more glad and happy, 
sister ; for many were the kind- 
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MY BKOTHER CHARLES, 


Well do I remember the 
bright and lovely day on which 
I first left my home and friends 
to enter upon my college career. 

1 had planned a walk wiih a 
friend before breakfast. Jiist*as 
we were setting out, my little 
brother came running up to us, 
his face glowing wiili animation 
and pleasure, and exclaimed 
" brother (ieorge, may 1 go and 
walk with you ^ mother said she 
thought you would let me go.’ 

^ No, (’harles,’ said 1, ‘ you 
are too small, and hc-ides I want 
to lake a }>leasanl walk, so yon 
can’t go.' I then clost'dihe. 
door, and whistling to my \ew- j 
fouiuiland do:;, who scjon camel 
jumjimg and frisking about me, ; 
we commenced our walk in high ; 
spirits. ( )ur way extended ; 
through a beautiful meadow in I 
which a little murmuring brook 
wound its way through the tall 
grass, and over the de(;()est 
l)art of which a slight bridge 
had been constructed. 

ir[)on this bridge wc stoppt'd 
to watch the small fish as lliey 
darted past us, or turned little 
somersets in the bright sun- 
beam. We then threw in 
sticks, which IJover swam af- 
ter and brought to ns again, but 
having become fatigued with 
these amusements we coatinu- 
ed our walk. Wc? had pro- 
ceeded but a few steps before 
wc paid dearly for our last jdea- 


sure, for my dog had no sooner 
seen us depart than he left his 
I sport and ran tiller us, shaking 
Ihis sliaggy hair, and covering 
I ns com]detely with water. We 
' however laughed it olf as a 
■ good joke, and went happily on 
I our way. We soon reached a 
I grove which terminated our 
I walk. Here we sealed our- 
selves upon a bench, which 
my father, at the earnest en- 
treaty of my little brother 
(’harles, had placed under a 
large oak. 

'i’he sight of this little bench 
ii|)on which C’harles had call- 
ed his name, hroiiglit to my re- 
collection my recent nnkiinlness 
to him. 1 was sad, and my 
companion, attrihuting it proba- 
l)ly to my being tibonl to h'Jive 
this beaulifiil giove, wlii(*h had 
been my favorite iilay-gronnd, 
proposed reluming. As it was 
grow ing rather late I consented, 
and we walked slowly home- 
ward. kSonn we met my fath- 
er, who had come out for the 
pui*|)Ose of walking home with 
us, and in his animated conver- 
sation all my sadness was for- 
gotten. When we reached 
home, I found they were wail- 
ing breakfast. We bad scarce- 
ly risen from the ttible, before 
tlic stage which was to convey 
us to S’. 11 ., stood b(»forc the 
door. I bade them all a hasty 
adieu, and placed myself in the 
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stage, and it was not until we 
had proceeded several miles, 
that I recollected I had not 
asked my brother’s pardon. 
.Fust at evening I came in sight 
of the colleges which appeared 
very pleasant to me. 

1 had remained at college 
about eight months, and had 
lieard regularly from home, 
that they were all well, Charles 
always excepted ; but he had 
been an invalid from his infan- 
cy, so that I felt no alarm, 
liut every week he seemed to 
be declining, and I received a 
letter one evening stating that 
the physician thought his con- 
sumptive symptoms had again 
returned, and that he could not 
live more than three or four 
months ; but I had become so 
much accustomed to hearing he ! 
was no better, or perhaps 
worse, that [ thought very lit- , 
tie about it. At the end of! 
three weeks, however, 1 re- 
ceived a letter from my father, 
desiring me to come home im- 
mediately, for Charles could; 
not live more than two or three I 
days. I received the letter at! 
evening, and the next evening 
found me at my father’s door. 
Breathless, and scarcely daring 
to hear my own voice, I asked 
if Charles yet lived. ‘ He is 
alive,’ answered my lather, 
and taking my arm he led me 
to his room. He opened the 
door, all was silent ; my moth- 
er sat near the door, but 
although I had not seen her for 


nearly a year, I passed by her 
and advanced hastily towards 
tlie bed, but my father begged 
me not to disturb him, for he 
had just fallen asleep. I seat- 
ed myself near my mother and 
she had just commenced giv- 
ing me an account of Charles’s 
rapid decline, when there was 
a slight motion of the bedclothes 
and a feeble groan. We all 
approached the bed, and my 
mother gently withdrew the 
curtains. Charles raised him- 
self a little and said, ‘ Has 
; brother (ieorge come ?’ ‘ Yes’ 
Isaid I, ‘George has come,’ and 
! 1 took his little cold hand within 
mine and bathed it with tears ; 
but he started from me in ter- 
ror and tried to withdraw his 
hand, begging them to take 
me away and bring brother 
(reorge. At that moment the 
truth flashed upon me. ‘Charles 
has lost his reason,’ said I. 
Ah ! what a moment was that. 
Suddenly recollecting my un- 
kindness to him, 1 advanced 
towards the bed and said 
‘ Chaj'les, dear Charles, do for- 
give my unkindness to you.’ 
But he w as lost in some wild 
fancy. I stood by him, I grasp- 
ed his hand, I entreated him 
to listen to me, but he heeded 
me not. I could bear it no 
longer, and left the room for a 
few moments to breathe tlie 
fresh air. When I returned 
he had fallen into a state of 
stupor, and at ten — he died. 
Soon w e followed him to his 
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last home : he was at my re- 1 gaze upon the green grass, and 
quest, placed under the large | the plain marble slab, upon 
oak, where he had spent so many | which the name ‘ Charles’ 
pleasant hours. Though for- 1 alone is carved, I seem to 
tune has smiled upon me, and 'see anew his deep blue eye fill 
I have participated largely in | with tears, and his quivering 
all the pleasures, riches, and I lip as he turned slowly away 
honors of this life, yet that one i from me. 
little unforgiven unkindness hhsi f)h ! if any, who by chance 
haunted me by day and by may read this, have brothers or 
night, and has been a bitter in- sisters to whom they are sonie- 
gredient in my cup of happi- times unkind, I would cnin*at 
ness. Every year, as the an- them to bear in mind this little 
niversary of his death returns, account of my brother diaries. 
I visit his grave, and there as 1. y. 


THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF 
SLAVEHOLDERS. 

Tico discourses delivered on Sunday^ Aorrmfcrr 27, ni 

Christ Churchy Raleigh^ *S^orth Carolina, liy (Jeorge W. 

Freeman, Rector of the Church. Published by request. 

Raleigh : J. Cales Si .Son. 18.36. Svo. pp. dd. 

These discourses, as appears from the correspondence prefix- 
ed to them, were delivered in presence of sundry members of 
the Legislature of North (^arolina, and of the bishop of that 
^5tatc, and were published at their joint request. The former 
in a note to the author, requesting their [lublication, remark 
" that a dissemination of the very valuable information they con- 
tain, would have a tendency to allay the excitement existing on 
the subject of slavery, and alleviate the condition of our slaves, 
as well as to enlighten the public mind ’ ^riie bishop in his 
note says, ‘ 1 listened with most unfeigned pleasure to the dis- 
courses you delivered last Sunday, on the character of slavery, 
and the ditties of masters and he urges their publication ‘ from 
a conviction of their being urgently called for at the present 
time.’ 

As the discourses are addressed wholly to slaveholders, and 
must liave been published in the expectation that they would 
circulate principally among the citizens of slaveholding States, 
we conclude that the excitement alluded to is such as is now 
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existing, in relation to this subject, within the limits of the 
slaveholding States. What this excitement is, we suppose 
may be learned by a careful perusal of these discourses, which, 
in the opinion of Bishop Ives, and of the honorable members of 
the Legislature, before whom they were delivered, are so hap- 
])ily adapted to allay this excitemf3nt. The result, we believe, 
of a dispassionate perusal of these discourses will be the con- 
viction, that the minds of many slaveholders in the southern 
kStates are, at the present time, g/eally agitated by a considera- 
tion of this subject ; that they are doubling the correctness of 
the ground on which they have hitherto rested the defence of 
slavery, and that conscientious men especially, stand in need 
of argunients to (piict their minds in the coininuation of the 
jnactice. This, wc confess, is the only ground on which we 
can account for the importance attached to the publication of 
these discourses. It is plain that they were not written with 
any ex|)ectation of inlluencing northern abolitionists, but, in 
iiiercantilc phrase, were intended solely for the southern mar- 
ket. 

]• roni various sources, indeed, we have been apprised that 
tli(^ state of the public mind at the south is Atr from being at 
rest upon this niomentous subject, and especially is this the 
case ith those whose religious character is most clear and de- 
cided. To this dissatisfaction with the existing state of things, 
arc to be attributed the noble cflbrt» which have been made by 
so many of the southern churches lobring the slaves under the 
influence of religious princijdes, and the progressive improve- 
ments which have taken place in their condition. 

In such a stale of the public mind, it is clearly tlie duty of 
the spiritual watchman who discerns the signs ol the times, to 
endeavor to make use of his superior opportunities of informa- 
tion in correcting those who are waiidering, and guiding those 
who arc perplexed. Indeed it is not easy to see how the reli- 
gious teacher can be acquitted of the charge of remissness in 
dutv, who does not cxi)ound to his people the nature of their 
obligations as connected with a moral subject of such exciting 
interest. 

The author of these discourses, has proposed to himself, two 
objects. The first is to satisfy the minds of his hearers, that 
in ‘refusing to abandon the practice of slavery they are acting in 
accordance with the dictates of reason, and of revelation ; the 
second, that along with their rights as slaveholders, are associ- 
ated many very important duties to their slaves. A briel an- 
24 
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alysis of the discourses will show in what manner he has ac- 
complished these two purposes. 

The right of slavery, according to Mr. Freeman, is founded 
first upon its antiquity. Accordingly it is traced back at 
least to the times immediately following the Hood, and, as our 
author regards it " as one of the penal consequences of sin,’ he 
thinks it not improbable that it may be of antediluvian origin. 
No one who considers the enormous wickedness of those days, 
will probably he disposed to question the high probability of 
this conjecture, though, were we advocates of the system, we 
think we should have preferred a reference of its origin to a 
period less distinguished for outrage and crime. Slavery then, 
according to our author, is but the result of a successful at- 
tempt on the part of a portion of the human race, to roll off 
from themselves the primeval curse, ‘ In tlie sweat of thy face 
shah thou eat bread,’ and thus to cause it to accumulate in 
greater masses upon those who were less adroit in removing it 
from their own shoulders. 

Having thus settled satisfactorily, to himself and to his audi- 
ence, the origin of slavery, he then proceeds to trace it through 
the patriarchal ages, down to the establishment of the Mosaic 
institutions. He next examines the state of the heathen na- 
tions, where, as might have been anticipated in reganl to an 
institution deriving its origin from the fall and corruptions of 
the human race, it was still more extensively prevalent.’ 
The oppressive nature of slavery in the Koman empire, is par- 
ticularly spoken of, as it was this form of slavery w iih which 
our r^atior and his apostles were personally conversant. The 
object of the author in exhibiting the dark featui(‘s of Komnn 
slavery is, to show that, even in this aggravated form, neither 
our »^avior nor his apostles thought proper to denounce it as 
wrong in principle. 

The case of Onesimus is somewhat triumphantly exhibited, 
as an instance in wiiich an apostle was instrumental in s<>iidiiig 
back a fugitive slave to his master. 

We quote in the language of the anlbor, the substance of the 
arguments derived from the scriptures, that our readers may 
the more fully understand them. 

‘ Thus we see that slavery existed in the world from a very 
early period, dow n to the times of our Savior and his apostles ; 
that it was sanctioned hy (Jod himself among the ancients un- 
der the Patriarchal disjiensation, and among the .lews his cho- 
sen people under the Mosaic institutions ; that it was found 
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extensively established in the Roman Empire, embracing nearly 
all the civilized world, by our Savior when he appeared on earth ; 
and that neither he nor Ids inspired dpostles after liiin, ever ex- 
pressed any disapprobation of it, or left on record a single pre- 
cept directing its discontinuance. A»'d wliat then is the con- 
clusion ? Why surely this much, if nothing further, that no 
man nor set of men in our day^ unless they can produce a new 
revelation from Heaven^ are entitled to pronounce it romg ; 
and that to brand them Wio, in thd Providence of Gody arc now 
holders of slavcsy with the epithet of anti-christian, is pre- 
sumption in the extreme. Regard slavery as an evil, if you 
will ; so is servitude in every form ; so is poverty ; so is iin- 
l)risoninent an evil — still, taking all things into consideration, it 
cannot with any semblance of reason, be questioned that it as 
agreeable to the order of God’s Providence that some men 
should be the bond-slaves of others, as it is that there should 
be diderent conditions and grades in society, and that among 
these, there should be ‘hewers of wood and drawers of water.’ 

Wo (juote also, as a curious specimen of biblical interpreta- 
tion, our author’s exposition of the Savior’s golden rule. 

‘ It may be, and perhaps has been urged, that though there 
is no positive prohibition of slavery in the writings of the New 
Testanumt, yet it is opposed to the general spirit of the (Jos- 
pel — e.spe('ially to that golden rule of our Savior’s, ^ whalso- 
ever yc would ihat men should do unto you, do ye even so to 
them,^ To this, however, it is replied, that the observance of 
the rule in its spirit, is as compatible with the continuance of 
the relation of master and slave as that of any other, even oj 
parent and child. It does not require us to do to others as 
we, upon champing conditions tcitli them, might wish them to 
do to us. This w ould lead to the gratification of the most un- 
reasonable and absurd desires — to the breaking u]) of all subor- 
dination in society — to the entire destruction of all, even pa- 
rcnlal aiitborily and discipline. The true meaning of the pre- 
cept doubtless* is, that we should always demean ourselves to- 
wards other men in a manner every way becoming the relation 
in which we stand to them, and so as to entitle us to that kind 
of treatment which ice exact in return,'^ 

After disposing of the arguments derived from the antiquity 
of slavery and from its apparent sanction by Moses, and especial- 
ly by Christ and his apostles, our author next considers the 
argument in favor of slavery, derived from the curse pronoun- 
ced by Noah upon his grandson Canaan. Now as it so hap- 
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pens that the nesiroes are not even supposed to be descended 
from Canaan, recurrence is had to the Arabic version of the 
Mosaic history, in which the name of Ham is substituted for 
that of Canaan. It would seem to be a siiflicient answer to 
this, to say that no respectable critic of the ])rcsent day claims 
for this version any authority. It mi?ht also be replied that it 
is not oven certain that these words of Noah wore prophetic. 
But w’e need no other answer than that which has been often 
ijiven, tliat the voluntary asients by whom a predicted judg- 
ment is accomplished are not justified in their conduct if they 
presume to fulfil it without divine direction. Was not the 
bondage of the Israelites to the Egyptians and to the liabylo- 
nians predicted ? and were not these nations sorely ptinished 
for reducing them to servitude ? Indeed this principle is ex- 
pressly recognized hy Mr. Krecitian, in relation to the slave 
trade. 

The next argument of our author, is (hu’ived from the 
wretciied and servile condition of the Africans in thi'ir own 
country. .So miserahle is their condition at home that an 
exchange even for American shnery is a blessing. There is 
doubtless much truth in the fact here allegetL hut we cannot 
perceive the varnlity of the argument attempted to he founded 
iipon it, unless it can he shown that American slavery is the 
only, or at least the best possible substitute for the evils under 
which Afri('a is siiirering. 

Such is the oullino of the first of these sfMtnons. fn the 
second, llie various duties of the master to his slav(*s are concise- 
ly exhibited. 'J'hese (luli(.*s are ‘ cnii'^idered under two gc'ueral 
heads. 1. 'J'liose which relate to their temporal coiulition ; 
and 2, Tliose wliich have resp(»rt to their future and everlast- 
ing state.’ lender the first lH‘ad are incliifled various |)arlicu- 
lars, all of which are resnivahle into humane and kind treat- 
ment ; under the second a diligent attention to the spiritual in- 
terests of their slaves, is strenuously urged upon his heanTs. 

A strict ijerformance* of the dtities suirgested by Mr. Free- 
man would doubtless do miich to alleviate the evils of slavery : 
such indcMnl has htMUt the result of a very partial performaii(*e 
of them ill tiinc*s past. In the pre^sent circumstances of the 
southern clergy there is an opportunity to accomplish much for 
the cause of relitjion as well as of humanity, by urging w itii all 
their ability the duty of bringing home the gospel to the hearts 
of slaves, and of enlightening their understandings so that they 
may comprehend their duties, liespccting the lime and mode 
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of terminating slavery, they will be called upon to express 
their opinion whenever they shall be able to see clearly the 
course indicated by an overruling providence. In the mean 
time they may contribute to the only preparation for this event 
which can ever be effectual, by turning the hearts of the mas- 
ters to their slaves, and of the slaves to their masters, and of 
both to their common Lord. 

Mr. Freeman, however, is not satisfied with such a course as 
we have now stated. It would seem that nothing short of per- 
petual servitude will satisfy his mind. His first discourse is 
accordingly occupied exclusively in presenting arguments for 
the lawfulness of perpetual slavery, nor does he hint that under 
any circiiinstances, likely to occur in this world, the general 
emancipation of slaves would be desirable. Such being the 
sentiments of the preacher and of his audience, it is their un- 
doubted right to make them known. The time was, however, 
when no one at the South was found bold enough to defend 
slavery on any other ground than that of present necessity. It 
was not until the collision of extreme sentiments, on both sides 
of the question, drove a portion of slaveholders to maintain 
views exceeding in extravagance even those of their opponents, 
that such ])ioductions as the discourses now before us, were 
given to the public. We may perhaps err in thinking that, 
even at the South, the publication of such sentiments will fail 
to meet a response in the bosom of pious and devout men, but 
we are quite sure that in every other portion of the civilized 
world tliey will hut add fuel to that flame which is sweeping 
forward with resistless power, to the destruction of every ves- 
tige of slavery. Whatever diversity of opinion may exist as to 
the propiM* time and manner of terminating slavery, there is, 
except in the bosom of a few* American slaveholders, but one 
sentiment respecting ifs perpetuity. It is a system abhorred 
by the whole liuman race, a system founded in oppression and 
injnsiice, productive of the greatest political, social, and moral 
evils, and respecting which the voice of remonstrance will not 
cease to be heard so long as a single slave remains to claim the 
sympathy of his fellow^ men. 

24 * 
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CHRISTIAN PERFECTION. 

Let none of our readers be alarmed : we are not about to dis- 
cuss the question, ‘ wherein Christian perfection consists,’ 
still less ‘ whether it is attained by any in this life.’ Our pur- 
pose is simply to make a remark or two respecting a lecture 
upon this subject, by Mr. ( ’ (J. Finney, contained in a volume 
of his lectures recently published. 

Mr. Finney has taken as his text, Matt. v. 48. ‘ Be ye 

therefore perfect, even ns your father which is in heaven is 
perfect.’ He defines Christian perfection to be ‘ perfect obe- 
dience to the law*^ of Ood.’ Now we doubt whether Christian 
perfection hi this sense is alluded to in the text uhich we have 
quoted. It is not to the definition that we object, nor yet to 
the doctrine that perfection, according to the above definition, 
is a Christian duty. 

In order to determine ichethcr this is the doctrine of the text.^ 
we will quote, as Mr. Finney has done, the preceding verses 
with which the text is connected, and without whicli it can- 
not be understood. The w hole passage stands thus : ^ ^ e have 
beard that it hath been said. Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and 
hate thine enemy ; but I say unto you, l^ove your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them which despitefully use you and persecute you ; 
that ye may be the children (»f your Father w hich is in heaven : 
for he rnaketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust. For if ye love them 
which love you, what reward have ye f do not even tlic pub- 
licans the same } And if ye salute your brethren only, what do 
ye more than others ? do not even the publicans so ? Be ye, 
therefore, perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect.’ 

The duty inculcated in this pa.«isage is clearly that of expan- 
sive benevolence, extending td all persons with whom we may 
have intercourse, whether friends or enemies. This duly is 
urged in distinction from that contracted and consequently im- 
perfect benevolence which embraces only our friends and near 
connections. The argument employed to enforce this duty is 
the example of our heavenly Father in making ‘ his sun to rise 
on the evil and on the f'oodf* and in sending ‘ rain on the just 
and on the unjust.^ The perfection, then, which is referred 
to in this passage is simply ‘ completeness’ in this respect. So 
long as we love our friends and hate our enemies, there is, in 
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this respect, a want of completeness or perfection ; our benevo- 
lence is partial,, while in similar cases that of our Father in 
heaven is complete and perfect. 

The text then is an appropriate one for a lecture on Christian 
benevolence, and this appears to us to be the utmost extent of 
meaning of which the words, fairly understood, are susceptible. 
With analogical conclusions drawn from the words, w^e have 
at present no concern. Nor are \\g disposed to cavil unneces- 
sarily at the course taken by the lecturer. The objection 
which we make is to the use of a text, as the basis of a dis- 
course upon a particular topic, which, ])roperly understood, re- 
lates to a different subject from that to which it is applied by the 
preacher. Huch a use of scripture more than almost any thing 
else, w’e believe, has a tendency to of)scure its sense, and to 
withdraw attention from its genuine meaning. For this reason, 
also, more than any other, as it appears to us, the bible is read 
by most persons at the present day, as a collection of indepen- 
dent propositions, and, consecpiently, all the beauty and force 
derived from their connection and from the dependance of one 
part upon another is overlooked. If a doctrine is contained in 
the scrij)tures, tlicre wdll always be found passages in wdiich it 
is directly taught, and if such passages do not appear, it will be 
safe for the ))reacher to postpone the subject, until he has ex-^ 
hausted those topics vvliich are more evidently scriptural. 


PEACE SOCIETIES, 

Wk have received from the Secretary of the Boston Ladies^ 
Peace Society^ a copy of their second annual Report, which, 
however, our limits do not allow’ us to insert. 

The report speaks, in somewhat desponding terms, of the 
general apathy and indifference of the public in regard to the 
principles of peace, and hints at the possibility that this indif- 
ference is perpetuated and increased by the diversity of views 
entertained by the advocates of the cause, in relation to cer- 
tain fundamental principles. It is doubtless well known to 
most of our readers, that there is, among the advocates of 
peace, a division of sentiment in regard to the right of self de- 
fence under any supposable circumstances. Many of the lead- 
ing friends of the cause, including the religious sect called 
Friends or Quakers^ wholly deny this right, and refuse to par- 
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ticipate in the ordinary preparations for defence which are in- 
stituted by the governments under which they live. The oth- 
er party, wliile they harmonize with the former in their abhor- 
rence of war, and in their desires and eflbrts for its removal, 
adhere to the opinion, that in particular circumstances, they 
are not only permitted but required, to take up arms for the de- 
fence of their persons, their families, and the community to 
which they belong. Nor is this the only diflercnce of opinion 
which is found amona; the special advocates of ponce ! Of 
those who deny to themselves and others the right of self de- 
fence, a part have pushed their doctrine to the point of entire 
non resistance, under all circumstances ; and even to the ex- 
clusion of all capital punishments, and of every spec’ies of legal 
constraint. 

It is easy to see that while the friends of peace are engacced 
solely or principally in discussing topics of this kind, hut little 
progress is likely lo he made in inHuencing those who are in- 
diilerent to the subject, and still less in removing deep rooted 
prejudices from tljc mhids of those who are opposed to all ef- 
forts in the cause. It appears to us important to decide how 
far it is necessaiy tint the friends of peace should harmonize in 
regard to questions of this nature, in order to give eniciency to 
their efforts. Tor ourstdves we believe that no such necessity 
exists, and that the world may he brought lo abandon the prac- 
tice of war without eiitiif' harmony on these abstract topics. 

The unhallowed, causes from wliich wars usually spriuir, and 
the calamities which follow in their train, if well understood, 
cannot fail to induce Christian comimmilies to vi«‘W them with 
abhorrence. Ti) enlighten mankind r(?specting thc'se causes and 
these evils appears to u*- lo he the groat purpose at which Peact? 
Societies should distinctly aim. VVe awan; that it is said, 

‘ there is no need of enlightening men in respect to the evils of 
war ; all see and acknowledge their existcMice, hut are still l(*d vol- 
untarily to incur them.' This, however, appears to us a very 
imperfect view of the subject, 'inhere is a wide dili’erfmce be- 
tween a general acknowledgment and a heart-felt conviction of 
the existence of an evil ; the former is consistent with perfeet 
indifference respectimr it, the latter tends to produ<!e sfrennous 
eflbrts for its removal. We bedieve it then to h(» the duty of 
every friend of peace to make known as far as possible the real 
evils of war, and to show likeui.^o that these evils may in most 
cases at least bo avoided by nations dispos(;d to peace. 

We know it is far easier to enlist the feelings of men in favor 
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of a distinct and definite principle without limitation of any 
kind, than to a system of opinions however perfect in itself, or 
important in its bearings. The success which has attended the 
adojition of the single principle of total abstinence in promoting 
the cause of temperance, has induced many to look for some 
general principle as the basis on which a similar reformation 
might rest in other cases. It is seldom, however, that the 
vices of men can be terminated in so summary a manner. In 
most cases, the evils which prevail in the world, are the con- 
seciuence of perverting somclhing which is lawful, — something 
intended for human benefit. Even in the temperance cause, it 
is jirobable that in some future age it will be apparent, that cer- 
tain limitations exist which at the present day are overlooked. 
In like manner it may ultimately appear that the instinctive ten- 
dciK'V to resist violence was implanted in the breast of man for 
important purposes connected with his preservation and with 
that of his species, but that the proper purpose for which the 
principle was intended, has been by the wickedness of mankind 
greatly perverted. 

To those who think that good principles are making no pro- 
gress unless they produce commotion and excitement, the 
cause of peace may seem to languish. 8uch may need to be 
reminded that the progress of truth is proverbially slow’. It is 
addressed to the reason and consciences of men, not to their pas- 
sions or selfish interests ; but, on the other hand, the conipiests 
which it makes are permanent. Error has its day and is for- 
gotten ; truth is, in its nature, eternal. There is also a neces- 
sary connection between the use of sound arguments in any 
cause, and a growing conviction in the minds of men, that such 
cause rests upon the basis of truth. Well directed eflbrts to 
jiersuadc mankind will never be lost ; and, though the progress 
of conviction may be sometimes imperceptible, it will at last 
reach the minds and hearts of all. The grand means for the 
removal of all the moral evils which prevail in the w orld is the 
Christian religion, but so indissolubly are duty and interest 
united, that men may often be led to the abandonment of overt 
acts of crime, by a consideration of its effects upon their own 
ha|)piness. Expediency, rightly understood, is but a branch of 
natural religion, ft is the evidence of the will of God derived 
from his moral government. In urging, therefore, the abandon- 
ment of war on the ground of its inexpediency, and of its per- 
nicious consequences, we do not set up a ground of action dis- 
tinct from religion, jbut in accordance with it. To this argu- 
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nient, which is of almost unlimited extent, may be added that 
which is derived from the general spirit oi chrisliaiiily, which 
is clearly o])posed to war for all I he purposes for which it is 
usually waged. A society founded upon these principles is 
surely not without a sulKcient basis on which to rest its claims, 
and ought not to betray its own interests by connecting itsell 
with questions of doubtful solution. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


A Treattsk ox Dread and Dread Makinu. Dy »^ylvei»ter (iralwim. 
Dositoii : Light ^ Stcanis. 1S;>7. li^iiso. pp. lai. 

Dread everv wliere and by eoiiiinoii coiiseiit aerounted the stad nl ide , 
and yet, of all the articles of diet admitted to our tables, there is mme perinps 
which \aries so inuch or so widely in its (|uality, and none which siitlcr> so 
much from errors and igni)rance on the part ol its manutacturers. Othei tii ti- 
des are occasionally spoiled b_v the cook, hut this, wlo'ther we are guided in 
our conclusions hy Mr. (iraham’s \icw-j or hy our own experience, appears to 
be the common fortune of the arlide in qiieslnm. Valuable bints in relation to 
this subject may be found in tin- work of Mr. (iraham, wbicli is now before us, 
and we are glad of an oppertunity to lecommend it to the attention of our 
readers. 

KirHARD FrsTiAX AND WiDDw Dkxtlky. Storie.s for small and 
large Children ; or Sketches of real < haraeters. liy Solomon Droser of \{ usi w 
Ih^ge l»arsonage. Doston : U'eek.^, Jordan k Co. IS.’]/. l>'mo. pp. H»7. 

'I'lie title page of this litlb.' \olumc is certainly a silly one, hut the reader 
who .shall not be discouraged by .•iiicb a commeiicemciit, will find upon perus- 
ing the hook itself, little wliich will ollend Iiis ta>lc, and mueb wliicli ought to 
interest his feelings. The st\ le i»f tia- work is indeed uinMiual, and is especially 
wanting in simplicity, but its -entiments are pure, and its tendency is to allure 
the reader to the practice of virtue. 

IjECtures to professing Cmuiuti a ns. Didivered in the ( ity of 
New York, in the y«ars is;5t),and ImU 7, Dy Charles (i. Hiniey. I'lomiiotes 
by the Kdilor of the New York Lvangelisl. Revised by the Author. New 
York: John S. Taylor. Hvo. pp. 

These lectures are already loo well known to require from ns any thing 
more than a passing iiotiee. They were first puhlished in the cnlurnns of the 
Sew Y'ork FNangelist, and have ronseqiiently enjoyed a degree of notoriety 
w hich i.s seldom allotted to Mermons of any kind upon their first publication. 

A.1 a writer, Mr. Finney is distinguished for great vigor of thniiglit and ex- 
pression. Ife is evidently in earnest, and has, in no ordinary degree, the 
faculty of exciting in others the ardor which ho himstdf feels. W en we have 
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once seated ourselves to a perusal of a discourse of his, it is not easy to lay it 
fiside until it is finished. Whether engaged in argument or illustration, in 
warning or reproof, he i.s always animated, and usually impressive. 

Of his theological views we need not speak. Like those of other prominent 
theologians, they are commended by his adherents and censured by his oppo* 
nents ; and, in both cases, in no very measured terms. Respecting his literary 
merits it might seem scarcely proper to speak, since with great modesty he has 
himself remarked in the short preface prefixed to this volume, that, ‘ The au- 
thor of the Lectures has no claim to literdry merit.’ {Such a judgment, how- 
ever, is manifestly far too sweeping ; for so far is the author from possessing 
‘ no claim to literary merit,’ it would be easy to show, even from the volume 
before us, that many of the reejuisites of a good style abound in his writings, 
it cannot be disguised, however, that in this respect, there are some rather 
glaring faults, and such ns, in our view, it would be far better to a\’oid than to 
confess. W’e refer particularly in these remarks to such colloquial and cant 
phrases as can by no means, in consistence with even the laxest rules of good 
taste, find a place in compositions upon subjects so grave and elevated as those 
treated by Mr. Finney. Many of his expressions also have an air of irrever- 
ence, which is very startling to a devout mind. These are faults which we 
think Mr. Finney ought, as a moralist, to avoid ; for in this respect they are 
certainly inconsistent with the existence of absolute perfection in the writer. 

'l’nF. Ministry ok .Tesus Christ ; Compiled and arranged from the 
lour gospels, for Families and Sunday Schools, with Poetical Illustrations and 
Notes. By T. R. Fox. Vol. I. Boston : Weeks, Jordan & Co. 1837. 18mo. 
pp. 247. 

'I’his work is to consist of two volumes, of which the first only is yet publish- 
ed. In this is contained a connected narrative of the life and instructions of 
the Bedeeiner, arranged aceordiiig to (^arpenter's llarmonv of the Gospels. 
In compiling this narrative, the parallel passages in the other gospels arc of 
course omitted. ^J’he language of the common version is retained, excepting 
in pas^ages where it is supposed that modern delicacy might be ofifeiided, in 
which case the passage is omitted or an erpiivalent phrase is substituted. In 
*^oiiuj cases, passages of considerable length have been, from this cause, omitted, 
among which may be mentioned the narrative of events preceding the birth of 
the J^uvior, as recorded in the first chapters of Matthew and Luke. We are 
not sure that such omissions and alterations are not to be attributed to a taste 
soim*what too fastidious. 'J'hey are passages which the Spirit of God has sanc- 
tioned, and which can in no way be .-eparaled from the rest without mutilating 
the word of (hid. W’hen roail in their connection, although our taste may be 
olleiided, we believe that their moral tendency cannot be impenclied. If on 
the other hand a more refined gospel is put into the hands of children, and they 
become familiar with those more delicate euphemisms, which are substituted 
for the original expressions, we should fear that the effect of a transition, on the 
part of the pupil, from liis prepared gospel to the unaltered one, w’ould be unfa- 
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vorable to his piety. There is one passage omitted in this volume for which no 
such reason can be assigned as those to which we have alluded, and which, in 
whatever mode interpreted, must still be accounted of great moment in the his- 
tory of the Redeemer. We refer to the introductory verses of St. John’s (jos- 
pel. There are few, we suppose, at the present day, who do not consider the 
Messiah as described in this passage under the appellation of the Word. There 
is then a manifest propriety in couimencing an account of the life of the Savior 
while on earth, with an account of the glory which he had with the Father be- 
fore the world was. • 

How far the omissions and alterations to which we have alluded arc to he 
considered as detracting from the merits of the work, each reader will of course 
decide for himself. In other respects it seems to us to have been well execu- 
ted, so far as we have compared it with the tJospels. Its typographical execu- 
tion is very neat^^and the arrangement of the nuitter into paragraphs according 
to their natural connection, without a division into verses, is clearly a great 
advantage to the reader. Indeed we are not «iuite certain, whether the custom 
of printing the scriptures in separate verses, or that of using such verses as mere 
mottoes to discourses, without reference to their original import, has contribu- 
ted most to shut out the light of divine truth from the church. 

Prize Essay ox Ardext Spirits, and its substitutes, as a means of 
invigorating Health, lly Keuhen 1). Mussey, M. I). Professor of Anattiniy 
and Surgery, Dartmouth College', &c. &c. Washington : DutV (ircen. 1837. 
18mo. pp. 65. 

No single work, which has appeared upon the temperance question, is prob- 
ably adapted to more extensive usefulness than this p^iz(^ essay of Dr. .Mussey, 
It is now published in a form adapted to general circulatuin, and we wish that 
a copy of it might he found in every house in our country. It is for sale by 
Perkins & Marvin. 

Cicero de Sexectute et de Amicitia, with English Notes. Py C. 
K. Dillaway. Boston: Perkins & Marvin. 1837. ISmo. pp. 158. 

This is incomparably the most beautiful edition of Cieero’s celehratcd ♦.*>- 
says on Old Age, and on Friendship, that has ever issued from the Ainerir ;n 
press. The notes, in addition to the explanation of dillieult idioms, and ol)- 
scure allusions, contain the argument of each essjiy and of every sceficni. We 
have not found time for more than a hasty examiiiatiun of the notes, hut to ail 
who are acfpiainted with the learned editor, his character as a scholar is a sulll- 
cieut guaranty of the accuracy with which his labor has been performed. 
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ON THE ACCUMULATION OF PROPERTY. 

The fullowing article is from the pen of the Rev. J. S. C. Abbott, one of 
the former editors of the Religious iVfagazine, and was furnished by him at our 
particular request. In a future number, our readers may expect an additional 
article on the same subject from the same author. Ed. 

One who necessarily stands aloof from the agitations of busi- 
ness, can calmly look over the busy scene, and perhaps detect 
datigers which may not be so distinctly visible to those whose 
minds are agitated by these cares. In times of great pecunia- 
ry prosperity the mind is so much interested in the successful 
attainment of its desires, and llie field of enterprize opening be- 
fore it is so alluring, that it is very difficult for one immersed 
in business to call back his thoughts to calm reflection. In 
times of depression also, when enterprise is at a stand, and pros- 
perity seems to have departed, the anxiety wliich necessarily 
weiglis upon tlie mind of the man of business, makes it per- 
haps still more difficult for him to sit down quietly and deliber- 
ate. On the contrary the minister of the gospel, 

* Through the loop holes of retreat 
Peeps at the world ; he sees the stir 
Of the great Babel, yet not feels the crowd : 

He hears the roar, she sends through all her gates, 

At a safe distance, where the dying sounds 
Fall a soft iiiuriuur on the uninjured ear. 

While he may thus lose much in practical knowledge, and 
may be in danger of visionary views, he may at least see the 
25 
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subjects of worldly interest in a somewhat different aspect from 
that in which they are presented to others. 

The bible speaks of wealth in itself as a blessing. Abra- 
ham was a mail of great wealth, and his prosjiCrity is always 
alluded to as a mark of God’s favor. He is never censured 
for being a rich man. Poverty is always considered as in itself 
an evil, wealth as in itself a blessing. 

1 suppose it is the duly o'f every man to be diligent in his 
business. One man may be so situated that his diligence will 
bring to his family only a few hundred dollars a year, and 
another may be so circumstanced that his application to busi- 
ness may bring in many thousands. Now it matters not how 
little or how much the proceeds of business may be. I sup- 
pose that every man is hound to make his business as profitti- 
ble as he can by fair and honorable enterjirise. God has not, 
in his word or his providence, set any limits to wealth beyond 
which he forbids us to pass. 

Our style of living must also in some degree conform to our 
income. It would be as improper for the inhabitants of our 
principal towns and villages to dwell in log huts, and dress in 
the skins of boasts, as it w ould be for the missionaries in Tahiti 
or among the Rocky I\Iountains, to erect such dwellings as adorn 
our streets. And I see not liow^ we can any more jioint to the 
degree of beauty or of elegance to which it is projier to attain, 
than w’e can say how much property it is lawful for a man to 
possess 

The king of England, living in gorgeous palaces, with 
all the trappings of royalty, may be a humble disciple of Jesus, 
as w ell as the low liest widow w ho ever cast her mite into God’s 
treasury. David was a man after God’s own heart, yet he 
was a king and a very rich man. 

I therefore infer that the industrious prosecution of business 
is a virtue, and success is to be regarded as a blessing. 

Two things here are to be guarded against. First. Neglect- 
ing other duties in application to business ; and. 

Second. Expending our income without regard to greatest 
usefulness. 

1. The man who is so involved in business that he can find no 
time for family prayer, no time for secret devotion, no time to 
attend the meetings of the church and to engage in the active 
duties of philanthropy, is neglecting the plainest duties which 
are enjoined upon us, and by so doing he is greatly sinning. 
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He has no palliation for so doing. He has no right so to plunge 
into business as to rob the church of his influence and impov- 
erish his own soul. And if by this means he is growing rich 
in this world’s goods, he is squandering the treasures of Heav- 
en. I hav6 heard some such men excuse themselves on the 
plea, that they were making money to do good, I have heard 
them say that they thought they could do more to promote the 
cause of Christ, by making money on the farm or in the siiop, 
than by offering prayers in the conference room. 

This is no excuse. It has always its origin in a deceitful 
and backsliding heart. Whenever a man is in a devotional 
frame of mind, he knows and acknowledges that the way to 
l)romote (jod’s glory is to be spiritually engaged in his ser- 
vice. And the conscience of that professor of religion who 
withdraws from comiuunioii with his brethren in the prayer 
meeting, from the monthly concert of prayer, and from an ac- 
tive interest in Christian benevolence, is never at ease, and 
it never ought to he at ease. He must live in disquietude, 
and he must die in disquietude. 

2. We must he careful to expend our income in that 
way which we judge will promote the greatest good. We 
hold nothing in fee simple. All our property is held in trust. 
And if we arc not faithful as trustees to a])propriate the funds 
according to the declared intention of God, the donor, we must 
answer at his bar for the i)crversion. There is here room for 
the exercise of individual judgment, and while each man 
should be cautious how he censures his brother, let him be 
Ttr]j cnnfnl how he acts himself. Let him support his family 
in that manner which he thinks God will approve, remember- 
ing that he must judge for himself, and to his own master he 
must stand or fall. 

We are assured that they that will be rich fall into tempta- 
tion and a snare. The enipliatic words here, are xcUl be. 
Those whose hearts are set on riches — who are resolved to be 
rich — who make this a subject of engrossing desire, fall into 
temptation and a snare. 

1. Into temptation. Some of my readers could doubtless 
speak upon this subject more persuasively than I can. You 
hav'e often seen the professing Christian, impelled by this desire 
to be rich, plunging eagerly and headlong into responsibilities 
which he had but a faint probability of being able to meet. 
You have seen him consequently harassed, perplexed, pre- 
varicating, misrepresenting, resorting to dishonorable artifice 
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to get by a point of pressure. You have seen him under the 
temptation into which he has fallen, perhaps as strong a temp- 
tation as any to which man can be exposed, make a wreck of 
his character infinitely — infinitely more deplorable than the 
wreck of his fortune. Change of circumstances may soon 
])lacc him again in successful business, but years must elapse 
before his demolished reputation can be rebuilt. He is not 
only lost to the church, but a reproach to it. And the busi- 
ness men around him, with that perversity to which human na- 
ture is ever prone, will turn away from the consistent Christian, 
and look at the fraudulencies of this iirofessor as proof that 
religion is nothing but profession. We have heard of scenes 
occurring in the busy streets of Boston, in which professors of 
l eligion were the actors, which have conferred any thing but 
honor upon the cause of Christ. And 1 feel no disposition to 
Iiavc such things concealed. Let iniquity be dragged to the 
light. Let not the church be the safe hiding place for corruption. 

And the church has nothing to fear from a fair investigation. 
If there be such a thing in this world as ijitegrity, as philanthro- 
py, it is to be found in the Christian church. Though there 
may be here and there an individual who falls before tempta- 
tion, and whose name is a public reproach, the great majority 
go on through life irre|)roacliable in integrity. 'J'he church has 
nothing to fear from investigation. It comes from the ordeal 
purified and shining. 

But suppose the person thus eager in the pursuit of wealth 
is successful. IVoperty flows in upon him ; he is tihuiidaiitly 
able to meet all his engagements, and thus escapes all the 
temptations, to which he is exposed who is winding his way 
through embarrassments. Does not our observation teach us 
that there arc temptations peculiar to his situation which are 
neiiljcr few' jior small ? 

Wc will take the case of a young man, just entering into 
business in the city. He has an unblemished reputation and is 
an active member of the church. For a year or tw’o he bids 
fair to be one of the firm supporters and bright ornaments of 
religion. But he increases rapidly in wealth ; his house is 
enlarged, his furnilurc becomes more elegant ; the rich and the 
fashionable begin to call upon his family ; these calls must be 
returned ; invitations to large parties succeed. It will be 
thought bigoted to decline ; if parlies are attended they must 
l)e given ; his spacious parlors are thronged with gaiety and 
fashion. Thus the lapse of a fiwv years of prosperity, has 
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plunged him into all the emptiness of fashionable life. The 
conference room is an old fashioned place, for his sons and his 
daughters ; nay his pious wife, is half ashamed to be seen 
there herself, and his heart has long become estranged from the 
spiritualities of religion, and swallowed up in worldliness. The 
associates of this man’s daughters are all interested in balls and 
theatres. The associates of his sons, pride themselves upon 
their skill in judging of wines, and of the attitudes of some im- 
modest actress, the very picture of whose undress as exhibited 
in the shop windows, a modest girl is ashamed to look at. 

Is this picture exaggerated } Is not this the history of hun- 
dreds of families in Boston and New York ? Qur Savior says, 
‘ How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom 
of Heaven.’ How hard is it for this rich man to resist the tor- 
rent by which he and his family arc hurried along. 

Many a man has been constantly receiving checks in his busi- 
ness, which he has regarded as calamities. But God who 
watches us, as a father watches his children, has sent these 
checks. He has seen the influence which prosperity was be- 
ginning to exert upon your heart, and upon your family. He 
saw that you were falling into temptation. He perhaps saw 
that continued prosj)erity would carry you through the scenes 
of spiritual ruin which have just been described, and has inter- 
posed to save you. Perhaps God is now pouring upon some of 
my readers a tide of prosperity. He may be rapidly raising 
you from modest competence, to great wealth, and the result 
may be, that your spiritual declension, and the ruin of your 
family, may be the illustration of the truth, ‘ They that will be 
rich fall into temptation and a snare.’ Others of you may be 
continually meeting with reverses and losses, which prevent 
you from ever accumulating any more property, than merely 
enough for the comfortable support of your families. And 
while you mourn over these losses, God may see that they are 
absolutely indispensable to your usefulness and your happiness. 

A gentleman in one of the churches in New York, recently 
said, ‘ we used to have pleasant meetings in our church and en- 
joy religion. Our conference meetings were well attended, and 
the brethren seemed to enjoy coming together for conference 
and prayer. But of late years business has driven all religion 
from the city. Every man is so immersed in cares that but 
few attend our meetings, and tliose who do seem to leave their 
minds elsewhere.’ 

Now this is the strong tendency of the present eagerness for 
25 * 
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wealth, which has seized hold of nearly our whole community. 
Making money is becoming the all engrossing desire. For this 
we arc sacrificing the most important duties and the most pre- 
cious interests. In this pursuit we are falling into temptation. 

The prayer of Agur was, ‘ give me neither poverty nor 
riches ; lest I be full and deny thee and say who is the liord } 
Or lost 1 be poor and steal, and take the name of my God in 
vain.’ 

Notwithstanding the general desirableness of prosperity, and 
the beautiful exemplifications of piety which have been witness- 
ed ill persons of the highest w ealth and rank, I am inclined to 
the opinion that a wise man who should sit down calmly, and 
look at all the temptations to which wealth would expose him, 
and his family, would feel that he would rather not run the risk 
of being a rich man. And while he must feel that it is his duly 
to bo diligent in business, and make as much money as he can, 
by fail and honorable enterprise, he would still give to the great 
objerts of Christian benevolence as freely as he made, and thus 
keep himself and his family in the region of a comfortable com- 
petence. 

I am aware that a question may arise here, as to w hat is to be 
the standard of comfortable competence, since one family is com- 
fortable with S^dK) a year, and another is uncomfortable with 
fti50U0. It is reported of a celebrated rich man of New Y ork, 
that he once soberly said, that ‘ this desire of amassing great 
w oalth, was very foolish, for a family with SoOO,(JO() might be 
perfectly comfortable.’ While others w’ore looking at thous- 
ands as wealth, he was regarding only millions. On the other 
hand a deacon of one of th(; New Kngland churches once re- 
marked, that he .should consider the minister of the parish very 
extravagant if his family expended more than §»o()() a year. 
Here one man considers ‘ts merely a comfortable 

provision against want, and the other considers §400 or §500, 
a year as a princely income, and its expenditure as most un- 
christian extravagance. 

Now I certainly shall not attempt a decision upon such a 
question as this. Nothing can be more certain than that God 
intended that there should be different ranks and conditions in 
life, and that a man’s style of living should, in some degree, 
correspond with the means wdiich God places in his hands. 
Architectural beauty cannot be a sin, in the eye of Him who 
ordered the building of Solomon’s Temple. And Christianity 
is so inseparably connected with civilization, and civilization 
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with tlie fine arts, that Christianity cannot flourish without the 
proportionate elevation of man in all the enjoyments which the 
cultivation of intellect and taste and heart, can confer. 

But still it is undeniable, that wealth brings with it, sore 
temptations to neglect Cod. The Bible is full of warnings 
against these temptations. ‘ It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle,’ says the Savior, ‘ than for a rich 
man to enter the kingdom of Cod^.’ ‘Wo unto you that are 
full now, for ye shall mourn and weep.’ 

We are also to remember that we must answer to God for 
the manner in which we spend every dollar which he has en- 
trusted to us. There is a world perishing around us. There 
is a cry for help, long and loud, coming from every nation and 
tri])e of our ruined race. But few are disposed to heed this 
cry. ^riiese souls perishing for lack of knowledge, we are 
to meet at Cod’s bar. We must be careful so to expend our 
income, that, when we meet them on the judgment day, we 
may feel that we did that which we prayerfully judged to be for 
the best, for the glory of God, and for the welfare of our fellow 
men. 

We must also bear in mind that every day we are liable to 
die ; that in a few' days we must die. The objects which now 
interest us so much, we are soon to leave, and we must take 
care that we do not get too deeply interested in w orldly things. 
He who died to redeem us, expects our entire consecration to 
his service. He who has gone to prepare for us mansions in 
Heaven, w ill be displeased, if he sees our hearts intently fixed 
upon treasures upon earth. Oh that w e may all so improve the 
talents entrusted to us, that when wc are called to give an ac- 
count of our stewardship w e may each hear the approving sen- 
tence, Well done good and faithful servant, enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord. 


DOMESTIC EDUCATION. 

Our May number contained an extract from the wdll of the 
late Mr. John Lowell, Jr. from which it appears, that about 
^^225,000 have been bequeathed by him to the city of Boston, 
the interest of which is to be appropriated, according to the 
directions of the donor, to defray the expense of public lec- 
tures for the benefit of our citizens. It is cheering at such a 
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time as this to turn aside our thoughts from that commercial dis- 
tress, the effects of which are gradually extending themselves 
to all our citizens, and to consider the probable benefits which 
are to spring from so noble a donation. In its amount, indeed, 
it cannot be compared with the princely donation of Mr. Girard 
to a sister city, but on the other hand it is not encumbered by 
restrictions which to every pious mind render the latter scarce- 
ly more a subject of joy tliai) of regret. 

In the present article we propose to offer only a very few of 
those thoughts which naturally occur to the mind, when con- 
sidering the probable advantages to be derived from such a do- 
nation for such a purpose. 

The system of public schools in this city, though doubtless 
susceptible of some improvements, is probably second, so far 
as it goes, to that of no other city. Every child who can ob- 
tain the means of subsistence, can, without fee or reward, ac- 
quire, in the most thorough manner, the rudiments of education. 
Nor is his education necessarily confined to merely elementary 
branches, but may be extended on the same terms of (entire ex- 
emption from expense, to such an acquaintance with mathe- 
matics and llie Latin and Greek classics as is requisite for ad- 
mission into our colleges or universities. In the private scliools 
of the city, the same advantages are presented, in at least an 
equal degree, and to youth of both sexes, though not, as in the 
public schools, gratuitously. 

At this point in their progress both our jniblic and our jn i- 
vate institutions desert their charge, and our youth, remaining 
in the city, can receive no farther regular assistance in proceed- 
ing with their education. They may indeed have access to 
various public libraries, and likewise, during a part of the year, 
to courses of popular lectures, but neither of these resources is 
of much use in imparting a liberal education. A systematic 
course of study must be pursued, not only at the grammar 
school, but for many subsequent years, if one is ultimately to 
attain to any literary eminence ; and for this purjmse, it is nec- 
essary that the student should be associated with others who are 
engaged in the same pursuit. There are many, we believe, in 
this city, who need but the opportunity, and they would gladly 
enter upon the most liberal course of study, and would perse- 
vere in it, so long as the means of improvement could be afford- 
ed them, or until they were fully qualified to enter upon their 
various professions. These are prevented in various ways 
from leaving the city for the purpose of pursuing their studies. 
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Some are too poor to support themselves at college. Others 
though necessarily engaged in business, have yet sufficient time 
to make great progress in their studies, had they the benefit of 
regular instruction. Some have relatives whom they cannot 
leave, and others still are kept at home by affectionate and con- 
scientious parents, who cannot be persuaded to separate them- 
selves from their children at a period when parental influence is 
most important in forming their liabits and determining their 
character. 

The circumstances of our citizens require an addition to our 
present means of education commencing where our present 
system of school instruction ends. Professors of course are 
needed in every department of literature and science usually 
taught at a university organized upon the most liberal scale. 
To accomplish this, even the noble bequest of Mr. Lowell 
may be inadequate ; but it is sufficient to add greatly to the 
means at present possessed, and to serve as the foundation of a 
new and most important system. After all our boast respect- 
ing the means of education furnished by this city, there are few 
considerable towns in the United States in which it is so diffi- 
cult as it is in this to obtain more than the elements of educa- 
tion, and the necessary effect of this state of things is quite ob- 
vious. Our university, is for every practical purpose, no more 
adapted to supply the w^ants of our citizens, than it would be if 
established at Worcester, since it is impossible for our sons to 
continue under our particular cave while members of the institu- 
tion. We need a system of education by means of which our 
sons can be prepared for the business of life while still residing 
beneath our own roof. Institutions of this nature are enjoyed 
by almost every considerable town and city in New England, 
and in the middle and western states, nor would a single popu- 
lous town consent to be dependant upon other towns for edu- 
cating its sons, were the evils which result from such a system, 
])ro])erly ajiprcciated. It is not too much to say that the cher- 
ished hopes of hundreds of parents are annualiy frustrated by 
the failure and misconduct of their sons, who have been sent to 
distant seminaries and committed to the care of strangers. In 
almost all these cases no such disappointment would have hap- 
pened, had they carried on their studies under their parents 
roofs, and enjoyed there those delightful influences wdiich were 
iiitcndnd by providence to guard the giddy but aftectioiiate youth 
from the peculiar perils to which he is exposed. 

In addition to the professors to be appointed under the will 
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of Mr. Lowell, two or three others would probably be needed 
who should reside constantly in the city and be employed in 
giving instruction in those deparlnients in which regular lessons 
are requisite. The salaries of these professors might be de- 
frayed, in part at least, by moderate tuition fees, but it would 
be desirable whenever other provision could be made that 
these fees should be reduced to a very moderate sum. 

We hope our fellow citizens will not be unmindful of their 
wants in the particulars to which we have alluded, and that such 
arrangements will be made by the trustee of Mr. Lowell, as 
will cause his donation to result in the extensive promotion of 
knowledge and virtue among those for whose benefit it was in- 
tended. The fact cught never to be forgotten, that while the 
benevolent people of this city have been subscribing liberally 
for building up institutions of learning in almost all parts of the 
United States, they have left their own children, in manv res- 
pects, more destitute of the means of obtaining a liberal educa- 
tion, than are those who have been the recipients of their boun- 
ty. We hope that the day has nearly arrived, when the interest 
felt by our citizens in the erection and endowment of useful in- 
stitutions, will not be greater in proportion to the greater dis- 
tance of the object, but will ])artake in some degree of that 
prudent ‘charit}' which begins at home.’ Unless this is done, 
the day cannot be very remote, when we shall need that light 
which we have been for some lime past laboring to kindle up in 
distant regions, to enlighten our own shores. The true mode 
of performing our duty doubtless is, not to love other regions 
less than we have done, but to love our own state and our own 
city more. At the ))resent time there arc few families west of 
the mountains, who are so poor that they cannot educate a son 
at some neighboring college, while there are but few in our city 
rich enough to give a liberal education to their own children. 


ANGEL MINISTRATIONS. 

Many of our city readers will probably recollect, that in the early part of the 
last spring, the spire of the Hollis street Church, near its sumniit, was struck 
with lightning, and notwithstanding every effort to extinguish it, continued to 
bum for several hours, until the iron shaft which supported the weathercock, 
together with the top of the spire, w'as precipitated to the ground. Thousands 
had in the mean time assembled from all parts of the city, and every street in 
the vicinity was filled with spectators anxiously waiting the issue. As soon 
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as the weathercock with its appendages reached the ground they were seized 
upon and demolished by the crowd, each eager to carry away some memo- 
rial of the event. Upon the Sabbath following, a sermon in reference to the 
occurrence was preached by the Rev. Mr. Pierpont, the pastor of that church. 
His text was the 4th verse of the 104th Psalm, or rather Mr. Noyes’ transla- 
tion of this verse : 

< lie maketh the winds his messengers. 

The flaming lightnings his ministers.^ 

After an exordium containing a very graphic description of the scene to 
which his discourse refers, he proceeds to instruct his people in regard to 
those lessons of moral and practical wisdom which the event was adapted to 
teach. 

llis first lesson is that of gratitude to (iod that no one sustained any personal 
injury, notwithstanding many were greatly exposed in consequence of their 
efforts to extinguish the fire. The second lesson relates to God’s physical and 
moral laws. The preacher embraces the opportunity to show that these are 
entirely independent of each other, and that, consequently, the temple of God 
must fall a prey to the same physical causes which, in like circumstances, 
would destroy a temple of Mammon or of Momus. His third lesson relates to 
the importance of physical science or natural philosophy to all, and especially, 
in our large cities, to architects and other mechanics, that they may guard them- 
selves and their works from destruction. 

On this subject he remarks ; ‘ It might, to some who hear me, sound like an 
irreverent if not an impious assertion, were 1 to say that a building might be so 
guarded, that is, placed in such circumstances, that the lightning could not 
touch it. And yet with perfect reverence and perfect confidence I say this.’ 

* ♦ ♦ # 4 When the spire of this church, then, shall be, as 1 trust it 

will he, replaced, I hope I may be excused in recommending it to be done un- 
der the superintendence of .some one so well acquainted with this department 
of physical science, that he can tell with certainty whether this angel of God 
can or cannot light upon it again.* 

.After dispo.*<ing of these topics the discourse concludes with the following 
moral retleclions. 

‘ There are also several suggestions of a npre strictly moral 
nature, which seem to have been whispered in all our ears by 
this flaming angel’s lips, and which perhaps he was sent ex- 
pressly to throw out for our benefit. 

1 . The first of these, as my ear catches a little thereof, 
seems to be, touching the daugers that attend an exalted station 
in society ; and consequently, the greater comfort, security, 
and happiness of those who have been destined to move, and 
have learned to move contentedly in an humble sphere. 

I know that, by the great mass of mankind, the elevated 
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have ever been the envied ones of the earth. I know that we 
all have too often looked — O, how unwisely ! — upon those 
above us, with something of this unholy and therefore unhappy 
feeling. For to what danger are they exposed who stand upon 
the high places of life ! What want of human sympathy must 
they suffer who are raised above, and thus taken out of the 
great and glowing mass of common interests and common feel- 
ings ! How must they fee) themselves alone ! The gilded 
balls and glittering vane of our demolished and down-cast 
spire, — how cold they always looked, although the sun was on 
them earlier in the morning and later in the evening than he 
fell upon our cheerful hearths and parlor floors ! So, if we 
mistake not, fares it with the great ones of the earth. The 
moment that they find that they have far outstripped their fel- 
lows, whether the chace be for wealth, or fame, or power, 
that moment they feel themselves alone. Yes, 

** ffc who ascends the mountain top shall hiid 
The loftiest peaks most wrapped in clouds and snow : 

He who surpasses or subdues mankind 
Must look down on the hate of those below. 

Though high above, the sun of glory glow. 

And far beneath, the earth and ocean spread, 

Round him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 
Contending tempests on his naked head, 

And thus reward the toils which to those summits led.** 

2. But we learn, that if there is danger to the high^ there is al- 
so no security to the fickle. There have always been time-servers 
and trimmers in society ; men who, in religion, have, like our 
poor dishonored weathercock, been driven about by every 
wind of doctrine ; turning now this way and iiovv that, as this 
sect or that became numerous enough to be orthodox ; men 
who 


* Are every thing by turns and nothing long.* 

There are always men too, who, in their political opinions 
and associations, have seemed to act not from principle but 
from views of personal interest ; who will support one systent 
of policy to-day, and an opposite system to-morrow, according 
as the breath of popular applause has flowed this way or that. 
What we have lately seen may serve, as our own observation 
of God’s providence in the affairs of men should ere this have 
served, to show us that men who think that safety is the sole 
end of life, and who consult their own safety in this fickle 
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world by yielding to the pressure of popular breath — who have 
no fixed points, in politics or religion, — except it be that one 
point, the centre of motion, on which they veer with every 
veering breeze, and who thus come to be looked at by others 
merely to see which w^ay the wind blows, — are, after all, no 
more safe, and no more likely to stand up and outlive stormy 
times, than a man who stands by his faith to his country and 
his God, — come cross, come crown. True, the trimmer may 
possibly ride out a gale the better for so turning as always to 
stand with the wind, when there is nothing but wind agitating 
society ; but, for limes of excitement and heat, when the con- 
flicting masses of the community are highly and oppositely 
electrified, when the thunders of man’s rebuke are heard or the 
lightnings of God’s indignation felt around him, — for these 
times he is not the man. He must go down ! And when 
such a weathercock does fall, he will find rude hands enough 
below to make it worth no one’s while, thereafter, to ask or to 
care wdiieh way he turns. 

3. There is in every large and opulent community much 
base raelal ; which, because it stands high, and is overlaid with 
gqlcf is often suflered to pass for pure metal by those who re- 
gard it from helow^ But the angels of the RIost High are 
sent out with the commission to separate the ])recious from the 
vile. Subject these men — who though glittering with gold, 
are iron-hearted still, — subject these men, I say, to the firy 
trials with which God knows how' to prove them, and like the 
proud monarch of Babylon they will be ‘ found wanting.’ It 
is indeed, said by. the greatest of all dramatic moralists 

‘ Plate sin with gold, 

And the strong hince of Justice hurtless breaks'’ 

and so it may be, and often is, wdien the lance of justice is 
wielded by the arm of man ; — but let it be driv en home by the 
right hand of the Almighty, and the point goes through. The 
base metal stands exposed when it stands scathed by tlie ‘ firy 
indignation,’ which all they must look for who, trusting in their 
riches, shut up their bowels of compassion from their brethren 
that have need, and swell their own stores of useless gold by 
laying upon the poor the iron hand of oppression. Such men 
may appear splendid to those who look up to them from afar ; 
as did the glittering shaft and the glowing ball that beautified our 
heaven-touched spire ; but their splendor is but the glow of 
fires which the angel of God serves the Lord by kindling, and 
26 
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which will bring them dow^n at last, when, by men as well as 
by God, their gold shall be seen to be nothing worth. 

4. And yet once more. Among the nations of antiquity, 
by Jew and Gentile alike, the terrible phenomena of nature, 
the lightning, thunder and tempest, were regarded as signs of 
the divine presence. The thunder was the voice of (Jod. 
The cloud was his chariot. The mountain top, where the 
thunders gathered and held ojuncil, was the place whence his 
commands went forth to the children of men. Tlie tree or 
the rock that had been rent asunder by the lightning was made 
holy by the bolt ; for xhe fires of heaven had touched it. Has not 
this feeling of aw e its foundation in our nature ? If so, was it 
planted there in vain ? May we not, then, regard this our 
place of worship as iw ice^ hallow ed now , since it has receiv- 
ed from heaven this baptism of fire ? May we not regard that 
as emblematical of that baptism of ^ the holy spirit and fire’ 
with which He w as to bajitize bis disciples, whose shoes the holy 
Baptist of the Jordan was not worthy to bear ? That baptism 
my brethren, may we here receive. Xay, may we rci'cive it, — 
as indeed we must if we receive it at all — as we are j)assing 
through the firy trials of life — trials wherein our faith in (’hrist, 
our trust in (iod, our love of the righteous and the true, are 
put to severe and painful proof. Let us not forget that all the 
disciples of Jesus are builded up into a spiritual temple — nay, 
that each individual disciple is a temple of (iod, for that ilie 
spirit of God dwelleih in him. Let it be our efl'ort and our 
prayer that on that day when the fire shall try every man’s 
work of what sort it is,” w e may ourselves be saved yet not so 
as by fire.’ 

*It is cert*iinly not a little n*ninrk.'iblc that, soon after this sermon whs pro- 
nounced, the lightning, as if in anticipation of those repairs u hich u vre in rrn- 
der its approarh iwpomhle, made, what, under ail the rircuriistaiices. is per- 
haps to he considered its parting visit to this spire. It again descended upon 
it as before, but the fire having now been kindled at a lower elevation, its 
progress was soon arrested. It is said, howevf3r, that since the last \isitation 
of the ethereal iiiesseiigcr, whenever the members of the various fire compa- 
nies in the city, perceive his cloudy car ascending, they hold themselves in 
readiness to start, at a moii.ent s warning, with * T ire-hook, pipe, bucket, all 
complete,* to counteract his operation.s, should he stoop once more upon this 
now thrice * hallowed place of worship.* Kn. 
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For the Religious Magazine. 

MOBS. 

BY HEV. W. M. KOGERS. 

We have fallc3ii upon times, characterised by a searching in- 
(juiry aft(3r principles, and a fierce energy of action, in their 
developeiiient. The usages and opinions, which have come 
down to us from the j)ast arc examined anew witli unsparing 
severity, and sanctioned or denounced, as they liarmonize or 
clash with popular feelings. The voice of the peo|)le is the 
law of the land, and whenever the principles or practices of 
corporations or so(*ieties or jjublic men arc at variance with the 
supposed interests of the conimiinity, they are made to feel the 
power of those who make the law. At times too, where the 
community are suj)])osed to be endangered by the adoption of 
wrojig |)rincii)les or modes of action, j)ortions of tlie people 
have undertaken the redress of grievances in their behalf. They 
have contended that existing laws did not reach the evil ; that 
legislation to correct it, was tedious and uncertain ; or that no 
law could be framed to meet its peculiarities, and therefore they 
have undertaken to remedy the im))erfections of law and legis- 
lation, by the outbreaking of popular violence. Good men, 
loo, who from principle respect and maintain the law, have be- 
come so far infected with the spirit of the day, as often to con- 
demn the outrages of mobs feebly and with a reservation. 
They condemn the principle and apjirove the act. 

At such a time as this, when liberty is made the cloak of 
maliciousness, when the patriot trembles for his country, and 
the Christian wavers in his course, it becomes the pulpit to as- 
sure the faith of the church, and the press to echo the voice of 
the pul|)it, that the influence of all good men may be directed 
to tiic assertion and maintenance of the laws of the land. 

‘ Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s 
sake.’ Submission to the laws of the land, is obedience to 
God. As far as they are framed in the spirit and on the prin- 
ciples of the bible, they are the voice of (iod. Wherein they 
are not, let us correct them, in ways known to the law itself. 
For nothing can justify the subversion of the law, except where 
obedience would be sin against God, Nothing can justify a 
mob, wdiich would not justify revolution. 

It is a sound principle, that every Christian is bound in duty 
to discountenance and put down the spirit of popular violence 
prevalent among us. 
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1 . Every Christian should avoid whatever gives occasion to 
mobs. If it be the duty of Christians to love one another, it is 
equally their duty ‘to be lovely.’ And if the Christian ought 
to condemn the unlawful violence of others, he ought to be a 
peaceable man himself. 1 ask for the sacrifice of no principle, 
the abandonment of no right ; the subjection of no enlightened 
conscience. I do not ask, that any good work should be hin- 
dered and stopped, or any command of God disobeyed for fear 
of consequences. But 1 would ask, that the Christian should 
be so completely under the influence of the spirit of Christ, 
that he will not brave public opinion, or seek, or make occa- 
sions to bring out its wrath upon his head. There is undoubt- 
edly a limit beyond which concession were sin. Whenever 
submission to popular prejudice would be treason to God, 
whenever silence would be the triumph of wrong, and conces- 
sion the abandonment of principle, it becomes him to take his 
stand by the cross of Christ, and if needs be, to make up what 
is wanting in the Savior’s sufferings for his body’s sake, which 
is the church. Better that he should perish, and be numbered 
with the martyrs who have gone as in a chariot of fire to heav- 
en, than that one command of God should be disobeyed, one 
duty neglected, or one principle renounced. But certainly at 
this day in the exercise of common sense, and common pru- 
dence, the Christian may assert his principles and vindicate 
them, arrange his plans for action, and execute them, without 
coming in collision with any body. But when he uses the 
most exasperating language towards those who dilfer from him, 
when he touches the bared nerve of public feeling, and exults 
in its spasmodic action, when he makes occasions for daring the 
utmost of popular wrath, to show liow completely he is above 
the fear of man, he has transcended his duly, and if he suffer 
he is not himself guiltless. Some Christians seem to be run- 
ning about in the world, with whips in their hands, begging 
every man to use them. ‘ Scourge me, scourge me,’ they ex- 
claim, and if any man lay the lash upon their shoulders, they 
cry out lustily ‘persecution, persecution.’ 1 have no sympa- 
thy with that unreasoning zeal, which makes a cross where 
Christ has placed none, and then appropriates to itself the bur- 
den of the passage, ‘ Blessed are ye when men shall revile you, 
and persecute you, and say all manner of evil against you falsely 
for my sake.’ I have no fellowship with that Christian, who 
sins against prudence, and charity, and truth, in the prosecution 
of a good work, and when the people are unquiet, and tumub 
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luous, wonders at the wickedness of the times, and comforts 
himself with the word of God, ‘Rejoice and be exceeding 
glad, for great is your reward in heaven, for so persecuted they 
the prophets which were before you.’ God requires us, in 
the work assigned us, to be gentle, yielding and discreet, at 
the same time that we are true to the principles, the spirit and 
the objects of the Gospel. He would have us make no cross, 
but decline none which lies in our path. 

At the same time it should bd remembered, that no indis- 
cretion, no intemperance of language, no rancor of denuncia- 
tion, no bravery of measures, no insult to common sense and 
popular feeling, can justify a mob. The right and wrong of 
popular tumults is to be decided without reference to the course 
of those who have excited them. No body of men can plead 
the sin of others in justification of their own. 

JI. Mobs are opposed to the liberties of the country. 

The first blessing of God to man after his creation, was so- 
ciety. No man is born an isolated being. From the moment 
of birth, he forms a portion of a circle which may embrace 
the limited numbers of a savage tribe, or the millions of a 
civilized land. But wherever he may be born, he has rights. He 
has by nature all the rights which appertain to every other in- 
dividual in the state of which he is a member. He has all the 
rights whicli are consistent with the highest good of the whole. 
He has no right to life, liberty, or property except in consis- 
tency with the good of the whole. 

In our country, these principles have been embodied in our 
constitutions and laws. The theory of our government is, 
that all men are cipial, that the voice of the majority expressed 
in approjiriale ways, is the law of the land ; that the law of 
the land shall equally protect and assure the interest of all. 
The whole people guarantee to every individual, the protec- 
tion of the law, in life, liberty and happiness, always excepting 
in certain crimes which render these inconsistent with the good 
of the whole. And even in case of crime, tliey provide that 
he shall be tried by laws, to which every other member of the 
community is equally amenable and judged by a jury of disin- 
terested men. But if every man has rights, he has also duties. 
He has virtually pledged the protection of the law to every 
other citizen in the country. He is bound to see that the law 
is duly administered, for an injury done to another contrary to 
law is an injury done to himself, for the majesty of the law is 
26 * 
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humbled, its sanctity blemished, and his own rights put in jeo- 
pardy. 

Every man should oppose mobs, because they are at vari- 
ance with the liberties of the people. I have observed that the 
will of the majority expressed in ways known to the constitu- 
tion, is the law of the land, and the law of the land is the 
only defence of life, property, or happiness. Now a mob 
are always a minority, and they assume to control the ma- 
jority, to make the law, to make it on the pressure of 
the moment, to define the oflbnce after the crime is com- 
mitted, and to mete out punishment according to their es- 
timate of guilt. It is of no use to say, that the evil attacked is 
a public nuisance, and the whole community would use e(]ual 
violence, under the same circumstances. The community 
liav'c already said what it will, and what it will not do. It has 
embodied its will in the statute book, and no man has any 
right to go behind the statute to get at the will of the people. 
We have it already adopted, cautiously, deliberately, and 
wisely, and adopted with reference to the very evils which 
mobs attempt to remedy. If any man dislike the law, and 
would enlarge it to meet other cases, the constitution ])rovides a 
way for a safe and legal change. Hut if the laws have said 
nothing respecting evils existing in the community, the pre- 
sumption is that the people meant to say nothing. It is dan- 
gerous to allow any man, or body of men, to interpret the si- 
lence of the law, to the gratification of their own purposes. 

The will of the people is the law of the land, capable of 
amendment if wrong, of extension if defective, but still the law 
of the land. Whenever any man, or body of men, in defiance 
of law, assume to do what the law forbids, or to make the law, 
where it is silent, they assume to do what the people say they 
shall not do. They assume to govern the majority. They 
assume to be above the law, and above the control of the peo- 
ple. And if there be among us a power above the law, it 
matters not whom it attacks, catholic or protestant, slaveholder 
or abolitionist, reformer in morals or in bread, innocent or 
guilty, prudent or rash; let every good citizen, let every 
Christian come to the rescue of the laws from violation and out- 
rage. The people are insulted, their will despised, their au- 
thority set at nought, their solemn and deliberate enactments 
violated, and their guaranty of equal rights broken by a few 
unreasoning, brainless men, who assume to exercise the high- 
est prerogative of a nation by the extempore enactment and 
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execution of the law. A mob cannot punish even a guilty 
man, without sapping the foundations of the social structure. 
Let it be our principle then to know no power above, none 
beneath the law. Whoever attacks any man, whether guilty 
or innocent, rich or poor, discreet or rash, without color of 
law, attacks in that man, the pledge of his country, the sove- 
reignty of the peojile, and the liberties of the nation. 

But mobs are opposed, not only to the liberties of the coun- 
try, but also to the rights of individuals. The country has 
guaranteed to every man certain rights. He shall not be pun- 
ished for crime without trial in due form of law. The statute 
of the criminal code which he has violated, must be set forth. 
The law cannot be made after the crime. The evidence must 
be adduced in open court, with opportunity to question the 
witnesses and to introduce counter testimony. What careful- 
ness to defend the innocent ! What admirable defences from 
the tyranny of the law itself! The judge is the expositor of 
the law, the jury ihe judges of the fact, and if the verdict be 
guilty, the judge cannot pronounce any other sentence than 
that which the jieople have already assigned to that crime in the 
statute book. These are the checks, balances, and defences, 
provided by the people for the good of each against the preju- 
dice, bias, weakness or wickedness of the many or the few. 
They are your safeguard and mine. He who attacks you in 
these rights, attacks me. If any man go beyond the law to as- 
sail you, so far as he weakens the laws, he puis in jeopardy 
iny life, liberty, and happiness. 

How dillerent from the cautious yet sure process of law, is 
the frenzied and unthinking course of a mob. An individual or 
an association has become obnoxious to popular odium. The 
rumor spreads, and soon the conservators of the public morals, 
the guardians of the public purity and peace undertake to ap- 
ply a useful corrective of existing evils. They are seized 
with an intermittent virtue, a spasmodic energy in the cause of 
truth and justice. Strange to say, on such occasions many of 
the lowest and vilest of the community are infected with a sud- 
den goodness, and are too intent on purging the land of iniquity 
to inquire what saith the law or what saith the people. On 
they rush, constituting themselves at once judge, jury and exe- 
cutioner. Aye, and they are the law itself to boot, for they 
make the law, they expound it, they pronounce on the guilt of 
the party, and pass and execute the sentence. 

A mob has no reason, it is the creature of impulses. A mob 
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has no conscience, it is governed by the popular notions of the 
day. A mob has no moderation, it decides in haste and heat. 
And shall we submit to such guardianship, the rich treasure of 
blessings which have come to us from our fathers We are the 
heirs of the past, and the guardians of the future. The price 
of blood has been paid for our liberties, and they are ours, for 
ourselves and ours in trust for the myriads which are springing 
into existence to demand the inheritance of the fathers at our 
hand. If there be a cause which threatens above others the 
stability of our institutions, it is the ungoverned spirit of the 
many, who will not brook the restraint of law, but seek a short- 
er and more efficient justice than that of the courts. In seek- 
ing justice, they are tlie assassins of liberty. 

When such dangers threaten our land, it becomes the Chris- 
tian to remember that the bosom of the church was the birth- 
place of liberty, that she was nourished and cherished unlil in 
her strength and power she sheltered and protected the church 
that gave lier birth. In the day of her peril let every Christian 
rise up to her defence, against all comers, in the s|)irit and on 
the principles of the bible. Let the spirit of liberty be num- 
bered among our sacred things, and let llie sanctity and perpe- 
tuity of the church insure its existence, and if it must die, when 
driven from our halls of legislation, from our schools, from our 
hills and vallies, let it die, when banished from our country, 
where it had its birth, in the bosom of the Congregational 
Church. 


STATISTICS OF INSANITY. 

The success which has attended the treatment of the insane in 
some of the hospitals in this country, when compared with that 
of the best institutions, for the same pur|)ose, in Knrope, can- 
not fail, it would seem, to arrest the attention of all, to whom 
the care of those suffering under mental maladies is committed. 
From the last report of the Trustees of the State Lunatic 
Hospital at Worcester, it appears, that there have been admit- 
ted into that institution, since its establishment, ^ one hundred 
and sixty one cases of less than one year’s duration ; — that of 
these, one hundred and thirty two have been, and eleven more 
probably will be cured, ten have died, six have been removed 
before the effect of the remedies applied had been sufficiently 
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tested, and only two have been left to become old cases, and 
but ONE of these is certainly incurable.’ 

The proportion of recoveries in old cases, or in such as have 
been of more than one year’s standing is indeed very different ; 
but, including all classes, the recoveries in this Hospital have 
been more than thirty eight per cent, while those in a similar 
institution in France are only about twenty five ])er cent. The 
remarkable success however which attends the treatment of re- 
cent cases in all well regulated institutions of this nature, should 
stimulate the friends of the insane to suffer no delay in applying 
for their admission as soon as the malady appears. 

The report to which we have alluded comprises certain ta- 
bles of a highly interesting character in reference to the statis- 
tics of insanity. From these tables it appears, that of the pa- 
tients admitted into the Hospital since it was first opened, 292 
were males, and 217 were females ; 337 were unmarried, and 
only 173 married. A large proportion of those admitted are 
in middle life, the greatest number for any ten years being be- 
tween the ages of 40 and 50. Among the causes of insanity, 
110 cases arc attributed to intemperance, of which 93 were 
males, and only 17 females. Of 41 whose insanity is ascribed 
to religious causes, 26 arc males, and 15 females. On this 
subject the able superintendent. Dr. Woodward, remarks : 

* Jt is a very coinirion observation by the unreflecting, that females become 
insane more frei|uently tli.'ui men from religious causes, and this is often spoken 
reproachfully of religion. The facts here corded show a ditVerent result. 
Another flict is that religious people are not ore frequently atflicted with re- 
ligious melancholy or religious phren/y thai the dissolute and licentious, the 
scoflers and rovilers of Christianity, t^uch h: s been my observation in my in- 
tercourse with the insane. It may be surpri ing to some that so large a num- 
ber of cases are attributed to religious cause: , hut when we consider the di- 
versity of modes by which these causes may affect the mind, we shall cease 
to he surprised. In one case the cause is high excitement, in another exalta- 
tion, in a third fear of future punishment, in a fourth, fear of the displeasure of 
Deity, in a fifth, sense of guilt, &c. 

M'hc genuine principles of Christianity have no tendency to distract the mind ; 
on the contrary, they arc directly calculated to calm and allay the feelings 
when excited, and to encourage and give hope to the depressed and despond- 
ing. But the discordant views of mankind on this subject may have a very 
diflerent tendency, and the mode adopted to impress the subject upon the 
attention, is ofien most injudicious, and directly calculated to excite the pas- 
sions, and carry them on beyond control of the reason and the judgment. In- 
sanity from such a cause is not chargeable to religion itself.’ 

In estimating the value of hospitals for the insane, it is natu- 
ral to confine the attention to the cases in which a complete 
cure is effected, and the patient is returned to his friends and 
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to society prepared to perform his part in all the relations and 
duties of life. But there is still another class of patients^ 
whose cases are scarcely less interesting than the former ; who 
are, indeed, destined to pass through life with reason becloud- 
ed, but whose suilerings arc in a great measure removed by 
the wise and benevolent treatment which they receive at these 
retreats. To understand the amount of good conferred upon 
such an individual we have but to contrast his (|uiet and peace- 
lul hours, with the suHbrings of the furious maniac in his soli- 
tary cell, — an object of ])ity, disgust, and horror, to ail 
who approach him, and of incurable anguisli to those by whom 
he was once beloved and cherisluMl. ( pou this subject we 
extract the tollowing remarks from ilie same report : 

‘ Tht* reputation of hospitals for tho insano, d*‘p«‘iHls much upon tho minihor 
of its euros, hut it oftou rofjiiiros imich luoro oll’ort. and ovoii groator skill, to 
improve an old ca*J0 that has boon oonsidorod liopoloss, that has boon alian- 
doned to cliains and the dun^ooii, o\po>od to llui rruollios of cold and himj^or, 
and every ahiiso n liirh enu degrade or render de’*j)erate. 'Po gaiti tin? eonfi- 
deiice of such an individual, a\vak»*n his self-ri**:j)ect, and bring him to iV'el 
that he is a human h<Mr»g, worthy of the sympathy, n*spect and confideuee of 
those around him, is a work far more ditlieult than the cure of a rei'ent ease. 
This is the merit we aspire, to. ^\'e have the satisfaetion to witness the mo!»t 
favorable changes in all the h ihitsand feelings of this mdiappy e.Iass of jiatients, 
whose minds will never l)oj-ome free frorii the illusions of iiisaiiitv, established 
by time and rendered permanent by lialiit. We have seen, in iiianv eases, 
tlie desperate, furious and exasperated iiiatiiar, who, for yeuirs, has l)i*eii the 
tenant ot a cold and dreary cell, iiakt'd and Hlthv, devouring his food like a 
wild beast, set at the table ealm and sidf-possesyed, with his knife and fork, 
taking his meal witli order and sobriety, clad in deeeiit apparel, "oiiig to his 
bed at night with composure, uniting in aiiiusemeuts, or Joining in labor with 
cheerfulness and pleasure. 

These rhanges are not elfected without long and perse v«‘ring efl'orl. The 
number ot this class, able to labor, is eonstaiitlv increasing in this establish- 
inent. Many who for a long period have been ronsidi^red unsafe wlieii a 
weapon was within reach, have during this y»*:ir gone into the garden and the 
wood-yard with implements in hand, and performe<i tlieir labor ([iiietly and 
correctly.* 

The importance of manual labor, as a part of the .systtnn of 
means employed for tlui recovery of the insane, is urgcul both 
in the report of the Stale Hospital, and in that of the MeJiOan 
Asylum, for the year 18.30. The trustees of the former insti- 
tution remark : 

* Employment is necea.sary to every man from the very constitution of liis na- 

ture, and he will have it. If it he not furnished him for good, ho will find it 
for evil. If not turned to a profitable aceniiiit, it will be devoted to injury and 
mischief. 1 his great truth is as apparent in an hospital for lunatics as it is found 
to be everywhere else. For if occupation be necessary to the sane mail to 
preserve him in health of body and mind, it ia not less necc9.sary to iho insane 
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as on6 of llie moans of his restoration. To the convalescent it is an impor- 
tant instrument of his cure. To the incurable it aftbrds one of the few com- 
forts which his coiirJitioii will admit, while it relieves those who have the care 
of him from much trouble and anxiety on his account.’ 

The experience of the trustees of the McLean Asylum fully 
confirms this view of the importance of manual labor. They 
remark in their report for the past year : 

‘ In our “ Labor Department” the patieijts have been equally active and in- 
terested. Seventy-seven of the males have engaged in manual labor, and 
have worked, allowing six hours per day, (more than which no patient has 
been asked to work) one thousand seven hundred and ninety-eight days. 

tiardening, the cultivation of tlowers and farming, as usual, have occupied 
and interested many of the patients during the wliole season. The tastes and 
wishes of each individual have been, in all cases, consulted as far as possible ; 
and while some were engaged witli the team, others would he equally ambi- 
tious to excel in planting, hoeing, or in displaying their taste in the arrange- 
ment of the tlower-l)t;ds and borders. Thus their irritability was expended in 
healthy exercise and occupation, and instead of meeting them in the halls in 
tattered garments with oaths and imprecations, we are greeted in the walks 
with the atlectionate grasp of friends, their countenances glowing with plea- 
sure and contentment, and each commenting, in his own way, upon the busi- 
m;ss of the day. 

i\or has our labor resulted in mere amusement, as the harvest of our crops 
abundantly testifies. Onr farm and lands, inclusive of all the grounds occupi- 
ed by the buildings and courts, consist of twenty-five acres. \Ve have raised, 
for tlie most part, vegetables enough of every kind to supply tlie Institution 
for the year, and have cut hay sufficient to keep five liorses and six cows, be- 
sides storing eighty barrels of apples and fifty bushels of pears. AV'e have also 
made rose-water enough for medicinal and culinary purposes, and disposed of 
fifteen dollars worth. 'I'he net profits of our farm and garden, for the past 
year, liave been live hundred dollar.^.’ 

W(? have formerly spoken of the happy effects of religious 
services upon the minds of the insane, and have quoted, upon 
this sulyect, the remnrks of the lamented Dr. Lee, late the 
physician of the McLean Asylum. Our readers, we doubt 
not, will be gratified to find that the views of Dr. Woodward 
accord with those of his departed friend : 

‘ In tin? course of the last year we must have had more than 200 patients 
who could have steadily attended religious worship on the sabbath, if we had 
had a suitable chapel contiguous to the ho.spitaI. A few of our inmates at pre- 
sent go to the cliurches, and are always gratified by such an indulgence, oth- 
ers spend the day in reading at home, but with a large proportion of them, the 
day passes heavily along, and is spent in idle listlessness or irritation. If it 
wen; proper to engage in sports or amusements on the sabbath, in such an in- 
stitution, the habits and feelings of New Kiigland people, even when insane, 
are decidedly against them. Very few individuals in this hospital would con- 
sent to engage in the most quiet amusements, and others would consider 
them highly improper. I greatly doubt the propriety or advantage of ama.se- 
rnents on the .sabbath, on the contrary 1 am of opinion they would be injurious. 
With the insane, I would, as far as possible, inculcate all the habits of rational 
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life. 1 wish them to attend religious worship on the sabbath for the same 
reason that other men do, for instruction in religion and virtue. In matters 
of religion and morality, 1 would deal with the insane, as with the rational 
mind, approve of no deception, encourage no delusions, foster no self com- 
placent impressions of character, dignity and power. I would improve every 
opportunity, when the mind is calm and the feelings kind, to impress them that 
they are men, to excite in their minds rational contemplations, encourage cor- 
rect habits, awaken self-respect, and prompt to active duty. In aid of this, I 
wish them to attend religious worship, to listen to instruction from the volume 
of truth, and receive encouragemeiittto calm and quiet temper from its promises 
of reward to virtuous and upright conduct. Few individuals are so complete- 
ly insane as to be beyond the reach of moral instruction, and perhaps 1 may 
add moral responsibility. If so, it may be doubted whether it be right to in- 
carcerate men, and deprive them also of that instruction upon which their fu- 
ture well being may depend.’ 


SABBATH MORNING. 

BV J. W, CUNNlN(iH.\M. 

Dear i.s the hallow'd morn to me. 

When village bells awake the day ; 

And by their sacred minslrel.sy, 

('all me from earthly cares away. 

And dear to me the winged hour, 

t^pent in thy hallow'd courts, O Lord ! 

To feel dev(»tion's soothing power. 

And catch the manna of thy word. 

And dear to me the loud .Amen. 

Which echoes through the blest abode, 

Which .swells and sink.s^ and swells again, 
Die.s on the walls, but live.s to (ion. 

And dear the rustic harmony, 

Sung with the pomp of village art ; 

That holy, heav'nly melody, 

The music of a thankful heart. 

In secret I have often pray'd. 

And still the anxioii.s tears would fall ; 

But, on thy sacred altar laid. 

The fire descend.s, and dries tluMii all. 

Ufl when the world, with iron hands, 

Iltis bound me in its six days' chain. 

This bursts them like the strong man's bands. 
And lets iiiy spirit loose again. 

Then dear to me the sabbath morn ; 

The vill.'ige bells, the .shepherd's voice ; 

These oft have found my heart forlorn, 

And always hid that heart rejoice. 

Go, man of pleasure, strike the lyre ; 

Of broken sabbaths sing the charms ; 

Ours he the prophet's car of fire. 

That bears us to a Father's arms. 
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For the Religious Magazine. 

THE CHOSEN SCENE OF MY RECOLLEC- 
TION. 

Memory often brings before me, with soothing and sacred re- 
collections, the scene of our domestic worship ; where we bent 
the knee together, morning and evening, in the small low par- 
lor ; where we all joined in the sweet songs, framed by a Chris- 
tian’s hand ; and read, each one in turn, from the sacred book 
before us. True, the tear will come, as I think of the scene 
now i)ast forever ; true it is, that when a member of that band, 

[ loved not, as I now should love, an act so sacred ; but yet, 

I am always soothed and refreshed as I turn me to those hours 
of my childhood. Again T see that kind and tender father — I 
hear him ask ^ that Cod would guide his little ones ; — fondly as 
he loves them, he may soon leave them to go on alone, but may 
a Father in Heaven, guard and defend them.’ I hear him ask, 

^ that Jesus’ smile, may rest upon each, and upon all ; then if 
they wander homeless, friendless, and alone, there will be found 
a balm for their sorrows, in the love of a Savior.’ And then 
again in accents warmer and mere fond ; ‘ give them all a home 
in thy brighter kingdom ; father and mother, brothers and sis- 
ters, may they all meet tliere ; may all be found jewels in the 
crown of our Redeemer. I hear him read the hymn of his se- 
lection. He has told us of the bliss of the heavenly world; 
and now he leads in our devotions, with an eve brightening 
with tlie prospect of mingling in its joys, and a voice engaged 
and solcjnn — 

Jeru<;aleiii ! iiiy Iiappy home ! 

Name ever dear to me ; 

When shall my labors have an eml, 

In joy and peace, in thee ? 

Or WO had read of the love of .Jesus, and I hear him animated 
and haj)py, engaging in the hymn — 

Our .Tesus shall be still our theme. 

While in this world we stay ; 

We'll sing of Jesus’ lovely name, 

When all things else decay. 

When we appear in yonder cloud, 

With all the favored throng. 

Then will w'c sing more sweet, more loud. 

And Christ shall be our song. 


27 
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It is the still sabbath morning ; we are gathered in the room of 
our devotions, and we join in worship. 

Welcome, sweet day of rest. 

That saw the Lord arise. 

Welcome to this reviving breast, 

And these rejoicing eyes. 

We may have met with troubles in our pilgrimage ; — sweetly con- 
soling ai*e the trains of thought, suggested by the evening hymn, 

Let cares, like a wild deluge come, 

And storms of sorrow fall ; 

May I but safely reach iny home, 

My God, my heaven, iiiy all ; 

There will I bathe my weary soul 
In sens of heavenly rest ; 

And not a wave of trouble roll, 

Across my peaceful breast. 

I can almost feel the pressure of my niotlier’s hand ; as wo 
knelt together, and my father pleaded ‘ that the covenant blc.s.s- 
ings of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, might rest on his little 
ones forever.’ Then, when he prayed for us, my hand held in 
hers, I learned how all her wishes for her infant band, were 
centred here. 

Then, indeed, were these wishes of a parent unheeded ; then, 
indeed, I joined not, as I now could join in scenes so solemn ; 
but in them, there was power, which has subdued my heart. 
Often would the ardent iietitions which arose from my father's 
lips, and the morning hymn he had chosen, come upon me, 
with its gentle influence, in the scenes and tcm|)tatioiis of the 
day. It has been the prayers offered around llic fireside ; it 
has been the heurs of domestic worship, blessed by the Heav- 
enly Comforter, which have allured and won me, into the path 
of the Christian. And if the bli.ssful spirit which then led in 
oiir devotions, now hovers around me, he has heard my oft re- 
peated tones of gratiiutlc, for these kind seasons. Stanzas 
which once had neither beauly nor worth to my soul, can make 
me happy in rny saddest monicnls. Sorrows, griefs, and sick- 
ness, come upon me ; these lines learned in childhood, cliccr 
and comfort. Other recollections may siiflbr dimness ; other 
scenes, with more of outward pomj) and majesty, may fade, 
and be lost in the shades of the past ; but with freshness and 
with gladness, shall I ever turn to this brightest, and most sacred 
spot, mid the recollections which cluster so fondly about the 
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scenes of home. Now the twilight hour never comes, calm 
and soothing ; or the still bright moments of the early morning, 
but I think of those pleasant scenes, and hie myself again 
among them, to feel their softening influence. Let me lose 
remembrance, if it must depart, of the other kindnesses of a 
father’s love ; let me forget, if needs must be, other scenes of 
my early days ; but let this remain a green and a verdant spot 
in the reminiscences of childhood# 

Christian parent ! would you do what you can to guard and 
guide your child ; would you do what you can, that it may be 
happy here, and may stand an angel in the paradise of Cod ; 
make the place of your domestic worship attractive and pleas- 
ant to your child. Throw around it charms, which will allure 
those Cod has given you, to walk in the peaceful and pleasant 
|)athway of the Christian, l^et them count the hours of domes- 
tic worship, mid the dearest scenes of life. Christian parent ! 
will not your child now and then think of the morning hymn ? 
Of the verses which he read ? Of your warm and ardent re- 
quests ? And can you not by this, do something to aid that 
riavior whom you love, and to make your children the dearest 
objects of your affection on earth, blessed forever ? It is for 
you, Christian parent, with the smile and the blessing of your 
Cod, to lead these little ones On green pastures, and beside 
still waters,’ while on earth, and hereafter to rove together ‘ by 
the river of the water of life, clear as crystal.’ e. f. 


THE FIRESIDE. 


AT HOME, AND ABROAD. 

.luLiA Clifford had just placed her sister with a timid air, and 
her books upon the table, and stood near her. ‘ Do stand 
was about commencing the nearer, I should think you sup- 
study of her French lesson, posed I could reach halt a 
when her little sister entered mile !’ said Julia, in a still 
the room and said, ‘ sister Ju- more peevish tone, at the same 
ilk, will you please to fasten time giving FJiza’s dress a 
my dress.?’ ‘Oh dear!’ said suddenjerk, which nearly threw 
Julia, ‘I am sure I shall be the little girl down. She at 
glad when 1 don’t have chil- last finished dressing her, after 
dren to dress ; do come here.’ many complaints of the hooks 
The little girl walked towards unfastening as soon as she had 
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fastened them. Kliza no soon- 
er perceived her daily penance 
over, than, with hasty step, she 
ran down stairs to bid her sick 
mother good morning. 

Julia again seated herself at 
her books, and had learned 
about a half a page, (for being 
a very good French scholar, it 
took her but a short time to 
learn her lessons,) when her 
sister FJlen entered with her 
comb and brush in her hand, 
and her dress hanging over her 
arm. ‘Oh mercy !’ said Julia, 
drawing a deep sigh, ‘ I was 
in hopes I should ha\ e a min- 
ute’s peace, and a room to my- 
^clf, but it’s always just so ; I 
no sooner sit down to study 
or to do anything else, than 
the whole family are after 
me ; some wanting one thing, 
and some another ! and now 
Miss FJlen, I should like to 
know what you want ?’ ‘ Why,’ 
said Ellen, with an ill suppres- 
sed laugh, ^ 1 should tliink old 
Polly had come ( a well 
known shrew in a neighboring 
villa'ic where they spent their 
summers) ‘ for 1 have been 
dreaming that she was here, and 
was scolding and storming all 
day long.’ ‘ 1 wish you would 
keep your thoughts and your 
dreams to yourself ; I am sure 
I don’t know who wants to 
hear them,’ muttered Julia in 
an under tone. ‘ Oh !’ said 
Ellen, ‘ I had forgotten that 
you asked me what I wished 
you to do : I want you to do 


just what you always do ; to 
wash my face, brush my hair, 
and fasten my dress ; you 
know it never takes you more 
than ten minutes.’ ‘ Ten min- 
utes !’ said Julia, ‘ I am sure 
T don’t know who has ten min- 
utes to spare.’ She then rose 
hastily from her seat, but, on 
the way to the wash-stand, she 
struck her foot against the 
rocker of a chair which ought 
to have been set in its proper 
place. This only increased 
her anger, and taking up the 
pitcher she poured the water 
into the bowl, with such vio- 
lence that it s|)aUered the wall, 
and nearly covered the beauti- 
ful French wash-stand, which 
her father had given her but a 
few months before, and wliich 
until now she had kept as bright 
as ever. She at last succeed- 
ed in washing Ellen’s face, and 
in brushing her beautiful curls ; 
but it was not until the little 
girl had shed many tears, and 
had said many times, ‘ please 
don’t pull ([uile so hard.’ 

Soon the breakfast bell rang, 
and she hastened to meet her 
father and bid him good morn- 
ing. At the table she was 
kind to her brothers and sis- 
ters, and talked of the weather, 
and the times : but still a keen 
observer might have perceived 
the lingering traces of the re- 
cent storm. 

After breakfast she prepared 
her sister for school, and, a 
I little before nine, left the house 
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for her own school room. 
Among her companions she 
was kind and affectionate, and 
all loved and admired her. Af- 
ter she returned home she was 
sulky and disobliging to all the 
younger members of the fami- 
ly ; but her father no sooner 
entered the parlor than the 
cloud immediately dispersed, 
and she was as pleasant as a 
kind and affectionate father 
could have desired ; for she 
was more afraid of his displea- 
sure than of any thing else in 
the world. The rest of the 
day passed very much in the 
same manner. 

After tea she dressed for a 
juvenile party. Her form was 
naturally light and graceful, and 
her hicc beautiful ; and being 
dressed in a very becoming 
manner, she looked uncom- 
monly well. As she entered 
the room, all eyes were fixed 


upon her, and many persons 
were heard to say, ‘ Did you 
ever see a more beautiful crea- 
ture V During the evening 
she was lively, gay, and anima- 
ted ; she talked and laughed 
with all her acquaintance, and 
t|jere was many a young lady, 
who, as she stood alone and un- 
noticed, said within herself, 

‘ Oh ! that I could be as cheer- 
ful and pleasant, as Julia Clif- 
ford.’ 

And now, reader, is not this 
the case with many a young la- 
dy besides the one just de- 
scribed. Are there not many 
others who are very pleasant 
and lively in company, and even 
in the school room, whom we 
should find on entering the do- 
mestic circle, where, above all 
other places, they should be 
kind and cheerful, to be as 
peevish and disobliging as w’as 
Julia Clifford. y. 


For the Religious Magazine. 

THE HAPPY HOUR. 

The happy hour, — the hour voice were heard in the hall, 
which all loved so well in the They entered the parlor, and 
family of Mrs. Stanley, had at were soon seated in their re- 
last arrived. 'J'he rocking spcctive places, 
chair w as placed for their dear ‘ Whose turn is it to hear a 
mother — Anna’s little stool story this evening,’ said Mrs. 
close beside it, and the seats Stanley ? ‘ It is mine,’ said a 

for the other children were ar- bright-eyed, laughing boy of 
ranged in their usual manner, four years old ; ^ and mine 

The joyous laugh of childhood, too,’ said the gentle voice of 
and a mother’s clear and soft Anna. ^ I believe it is your 
27 * 
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turn to hear a story first, 
George, and what shall I tell 
you about ?’ said Mrs. Stan- 
ley. ‘ Oh ! tell me a story 
about a dog.’ 

‘ Are you all ready to hear ?’ 
said Mrs. Stanley, and she then 
commenced an interesting ac- 
count of a dog owned by the | 
monks of St. Bernard in Switz- 1 
erland, who saved the lives of 
a whole family, when, had it 
not been for his timely aid, 
they must have perished amidst 
the snows of their native moiin- 1 
tains. She had not proceeded i 
far in her narration when slid 
was unexpectedly interrujned 
bv some household care, w hich . 
kept her from her little circle 
a Ions: lime, as the children 
thought. At length, however, 
she returned, and finished hen 
story, with which they were^ 
all greatly delighted, and par- 
ticularly (ieorge, for whose: 
gratification it was told. 

As she ended, the children ‘ 
heard the footsteps of their 
father, which were the well 
known siimal that their houri 


prefer it, I will tell you a story 
now.’ ‘Oh! thank you, dear 
mother,’ said Anna, and again 
sealed herself in the spot which 
was so dear to her. 

‘ And what shall I tell you 
about, Anna said her mother. 
Her eye was quickly lighted, 
and her cheek suHiised with the 
blush of pleasure and animation 
I as she said, ‘ Will you tell 
me about heaven^ dear moth- 
er ?’ The other children, who 
I were now with their father, but 
wJio lieard Anna’s request, 
said to ('ach other, ‘ I wonder 
why Anna docs not love to 
hear stories.’ Soon, however, 
they were engaged in lively 
conversation with their father, 
and tlicir little sister was forgot- 
ten, while she sat listening with 
eager attention to every word 
her mol her uttered. Now and 
then h(‘r gentle voice was 
henird asking (piestions ros|)ecl- 
ing this all-engrossing sniycct. 
‘ J)ear mother,’ she said, ‘ arc 
yiHi sure that .lesiis will lei 
lUtk children go to that beau- 
tiful world r W'ill he let me 


had terminated. i go there?’ And then iis her 

‘ But, Anna,’ said Mrs. j mother would tell herof .lesus’ 
Stanley, ‘ you shall hear your | love to children while on earth, 


storv to-morrow, f will meet ‘ her voung heart boat with gra- 
you earlier than I did this eve- itiuide as she said, Oh inolh- 


ning, and we will spend a lon- 
ger time together.’ The tears 
were fast filling Anna’s deep 
blue eyes, as she rose from her 
little seat beside her mother, 
which Mrs. Stanley observing, 
added quickly, ‘ but if you 


er ! is not Jesns very kind .^’ 
Mrs. Stanley then told her, 
that in lieaven all would be 
happy because all would be ho- 
ly — because there would be no 
sin there, — if sinners were ad- 
mitted there, it would be no 
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belter than this world : — that if 
children would wish to enter 
that bright world they must 
love Jesus here, and never dis- 
obey his commandments, and 
that their sinful hearts must 
be taken from them. 

Here Anna laying her head 
in her mother’s lap, burst into 
tears. ‘ What is the matter 
with my dear daughter ?’ said 
Mrs. Stanley. ‘Oh mother! 
I am afraid I shall not go to 
that beautiful world.’ The 
children heard Anna’s remark, 
and were for a moment lost in 
reverie, ‘for,’ said they to them- 
selves, ‘if Anna cannot go there, 
who is always so good and kind, 
where shall we be ?’ — it was 
but for a moment, and again 
their merry laugh was licard. [ 

In the meantime tlicir moth- 
er was soothing her sweet 
child with the kind promises of 
the bible to little children, and 
then she told her of the golden 
harps, and of the sweet songs 
that the redeemed would for- 
ever sing in heaven. Thus 
kindly she talked to her daugh- 
ter till the clock told the hour 
of retiring. Soon each little 
one was dreaming of their 
sports and plays, all except 
Anna, whose fancy was wan- 
dering in the regions of that 
beautiful world of which she 
loved so well to hear. 


childhood was not now heard, 
and that pleasant group of little 
ones were no longer seated 
around their mother, listening 
to her delightful stories. Not 
a sound was heard in the dark- 
ened chamber, where on a bed 
cf sickness the sufferer lay, 
save now and then a stifled 
sob, or half suppressed whis- 
per, ‘Anna — dear Anna,’ — 
showing how deep was the love 
I felt by all for the little one who 
I was so soon to be taken from 
them. The mother w^as there, 
sitting by the bed side, hold- 
ing the hand of her little daugh- 
ter. The father too was watch- 
ing over her ; she had fallen 
asleep for a few moments, but 
on awaking she said, ‘ Is it not 
the hour, dear mother, you 
always spend with us ?’ Mrs 
Stanley well knew the thoughts 
passing in Anna’s mind, and 
said, ‘ Shall I toll you about 
heaven again P ‘ Do, dear 
mother.’ She listened with 
the most eager attention, fear- 
ful lest she should lose one 
word from her lips. Mrs. 
Stanley paused a moment, and 
the low and gentle voice of the 
sufferer was again heard. ‘ If 
I should die, — if I should die 
noir, clear mother, should I go 
to heaven P Again was that 
mother’s voice heard telling of 
Jesus’ love for children. Thus 


A few wrecks only had pas- passed the hour, but at its 
sed away, and the hour — the close the spirit of the little one 
once happy hour, in the family had passed away to that bright 
of Mrs. Stanley had again ar- world. It was indeed to her 
rived, but the joyous laugh of . the happy hour. e**. 
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For the Religioae Magazine. 

THE IPSWICH SCHOOL. 

From a letter enclosing the following communication, we perceive that its re- 
spected author anticipates that we sluill accompany its publication with stric- 
tures and remarks of our own. Afler due consideration, however, we see no 
occasion for such a course. Our former allusion to this school was merely in- 
cidental, and was occasioned by its being so oAen presented by the projectors 
of the Pangyuaskean Seminary as the beau ideal of female schools. Very few 
of the remarks contained in our former article had any intentional reference to 
the school, whose defence is the object of the present communication ; but so 
far as they had any such reference, they were supposed to accord with the 
sentiments of intelligent friends of female education in this vicinity. We have 
received many other communications from very respectable sources commend- 
atory of the general views taken in our former article, but have had no wish, 
by publishing them, to open the pages of the Religious Magazine to the dis- 
cussion of such a subject. The following communication, though not written 
by any one immediately connected with the school in question, U yet, we 
suppose, to be considered as in some degree oflicial, and on that account we 
cheerfully admit it to a place in the Mag<iziiie ; that in case any wrong was 
done by the former article, the aggrieved may have an opportunity to he 
heard through the same channel. Kd. 

The aniraadversions, which appeared in the Religious Maga- 
zine for April, on the Ipswich Female Seminary, were such 
as created no small surprise in the minds of those best ac- 
quainted with that institution. They were seen, at once, not 
to comport with llic high religious character of the periodical 
in which they appeared, and still less with the merits of the 
seminary, on which they fell with so much severity. It w^as 
some relief to learn from the succeeding number of the Maga- 
zine, that ‘ no allusion was intended to the principal of the Ips- 
wich seminary, towards whom the reviewer entertained no other 
sentiments than those of respect and esteem.’ But however un- 
designed, an allusion was distinctly made to her ; and the im- 
pression was fully given that, in the judgment of the review- 
er, the school under her direction, was strikingly deficient in 
delicacy of sentiment, and refinement of manners, and fitted to 
produce only a ‘ mediocrity of literary attainment.’ It is there- 
fore much to be regretted that the apologv of the reviewer, in 
his ^ note to correspondents,’ was not of such a nature as en- 
tirely to do away this impression. As it is, the unfavorable 
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impression, left by the review, Temains in nearly all its original 
force. 

It will be understood that no objection is here offered to 
the free discussion, in our public journals, of the merits of this 
or any other female school, as it respects either the character 
and qualifications of its teachers, or their mode of instruction* 
On these points the public have a right to be informed ; and if 
there be serious mismanagemerft, or any abuse of the public 
confidence, it should receive the wholesome correction of the 
press. No such ‘ chivalrous deference’ certainly should be 
paid to woman, as to screen her, on account of her sex, from 
the severity of truth, whenever, in the character of an author, 
or a teacher, she undertakes to modify public sentiment, or 
mould the youthful mind, and is, at the same time wholly un- 
qualified for the task. But who will say that the task itself is 
unbecoming the modesty and delicacy of woman ? An en- 
lightened public have long since decided that it is perfectly 
consistent with the most refined delicacy, for a lady to step 
forth, and interest and instruct mankind with her pen ; and 
even, (if that pen be of suflicient power and virtue) to regulate 
and control with entire su-ay, the sentiment of the whole com- 
munity. No one will pretend, then, that it is indelicate for a 
female to be a professed teacher of youth, and especially of 
those of her own sex. And, if she happen to gain the confi- 
dence of the community, and her name be spread far and w ide 
for peculiar excellence in training the young, and very many 
resort to her for instruction, no one can reasonably consider 
her as acting a ‘ manbf part, because she superintends the 
education of many, and stands at the head of a large institution. 
And yet the review pretty strongly intimates that w^oman is 
stepping out of her province when she becomes the principal 
of a literary institution, even though it be confined wdiolly to 
her own sex. That she may have faults which render her al- 
together unfit for such a station is obvious. But let not the 
station itself be blamed, as necessarily producing a masculine 
and self complacent character. 

If ‘ the most remarkable instances of even female self com- 
placence, which any age has witnessed, have been exhibited 
in our own day and country, by ladies engaged in conducting 
some of our most distinguished female seminaries,’ the origin 
of the evil must be looked for, as we look for it in our own 
sex, not in the station occupied, though this may be the oc- 
casion of calling it forth, but in a defective education, or in the 
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want of right moral principle. If the reviewer be right in his 
general position on this point, still enough instances, it is be- 
lieved, can be found in our most distinguished female semina- 
ries, in which refinement and delicacy are seen combined with 
those literary qualifications, and that energy and dignity of 
character so necessary to their succe^^s, as to prove that the 
station itself is a proper one for woman. 

But to return to the Ipswich seminary : what is its charac- 
ter ? And wiiat are its fruits ? Is its influence such that the 
female mind connected with it, is ‘ fast becoming masculine, 
and all that is elegant, all that is attractive in woman, is sacrificed 
that she may become a school mistress in the (Jrcat Valley,” 
or fill some other high and important station Has the prin- 
cipal of that seminary sent forth any young lady on ‘ a half 
missionary, half school keeping expedition, to the Crcal Val- 
ley, in search of a Jiushaiul 

These and some other tilings are even more than intimated hy 
the reviewer. Are they true ? is a question in which the public 
are interested, and on which they have aright to be correctly 
informed. And here f shall aver without fear of contradiction, 
that many witnesses can be produced, gentlemen too^ w ell quali- 
fied to judge, who have often visited the school, and have tes- 
tified lliat the Ipswich seminary stands pre-eminent among fe- 
male schools, for sound literary and Christian instruction, and 
for the cultivation of what is lovely and attractive in woman. 

A clergyman of high standing in the vicinity of Boston, a 
man of manners, as well as letters, remarked some few \oars 
since, that the influence exerted by some young ladies of bis 
parish, on their return from the I|)swicli school, was so saluta- 
ry, as happily to change in a great measure, the aspect of 
things among the youth in his society. ‘ By their fruits ye 
shall know tliem.’ So long as parents find their daughters re- 
turning home from this school with manifest improvement in 
‘ things lovely, and of good report,’ they will he slow to be- 
lieve that the process of education there, is one of ‘unsexing,’ 
and of training the female mind ‘ to brave mobs, and openly to 
set at defiance public sentiment.’ 

That which has peculiarly endeared the Ipswich seminary to 
the hearts of very many, is the moral and religious influence 
exerted upon the pupils, and which has been owned and bles- 
sed in an eminent degree, by the Holy Spirit. Scarcely a 
term has passed since the commencement of the school, in 
which numbers have not been hopefully brought into the Re- 
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deemer’s kingdom, bearing such a proportion to those not be- 
longing to that class in the school, as would be considered, in 
almost any of our New England parishes, a powerful revival of 
religion. 

In respect to ‘ appeals made to the public’ in behalf of this 
institution, it is only necessary to say that none have ever 
been made ; and that its advertisements have been made only 
for the purpose of giving notice -to such as needed it, of the 
time when its terms commence, and the conditions of ad* 
mission. 

A word respecting the profound ignorance of the public in 
relation to the merits of this school. The Rev. Messrs. Reed 
and Mathewson, while in this country as delegates from the con- 
gregational churches in England, remarked that they could not 
leave the country until they had visited the Ipswich seminaiy, 
of which they had heard so much. 

In regard to sending out teachers to the Great Valley, it is 
proper the public should be informed that no young lady has 
ever been encouraged by the principal of the Ipswich school 
to go to the West or South, as a teacher, who was not, before 
leaving, engaged to labor in some specific school, where gen- 
tlemen, in an associated capacity, under the name of commit- 
tee, or trustees, had pledged themselves to provide for her, as 
for a sister, a suitable home ; unless indeed, as was the case 
in a few instances, the principal of a school had engaged to re- 
ceive her into his own family. Nor have any of these gone 
forth until suitable protection had been secured for them on 
their journey. And now, if in process of time, the hands of 
some few, or even of all these, have been solicited in marriage, 
and they have complied with the solicitation, under the belief 
that marriage is honorable in all, shall this be considered as any 
impeachment of their moral or Christian character, or any vio- 
lation of female delicacy ? The reviewer will not say that it 
is ; and yet he has used language (undesignedly I doubt not,) 
which has the appearance, at least, of casting a slur upon the 
efforts of pious females to do good in the destitute portions of 
our country. 

The reviewer expresses some doubts, whether applications 
are made to this seminary for teachers in other important 
schools in New England. The fact that such applications 
have been made, for a course of years, is capable of such proof 
as would be conclusive, not merely to a candid, but even to a 
sceptical mind. Suffice it to say, that by the request of the 
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trustees of the Mount Vernon school, one of the former editors 
of this Magazine, as their agent, made application to an indi* 
vidual still connected with the Ipswich school, to become a 
permanent teacher there. 

That the members of this seminary, who engage as instruc- 
tors, do not all possess those splendid endowments, elegant 
manners, and extraordinary accomplishments, so much to be 
desired, is freely admitted.* But where shall we find the 
school, which will furnish teachers possessing all the desired 
qualifications ? Shall all be discouraged from imparting in- 
struction, excepting those, who have the highest literary quali- 
fications, and the most fascinating manners ? Shall all the 
young females of our land be left entirely destitute of teachers, 
except those who can be furnished with such as ‘Mrs. More 
and Madame Roland ?’ 

In conclusion it may be proper to say, that the writer of this 
communication has no connection whatever with the Ipswich 
seminary, and feels no other interest in it, than what, he trusts 
every friend to the cause of female education, and to the wel- 
fare of man in general, will feel, when acquainted w ith the pow- 
erful salutary influence which it is constantly exerting. e. 


For the Religious Magazine. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

It should be known that this important institution is checked 
in its career for want of funds. Thirty-five clerical missiona- 
ries are under appointment, and not one of them can go forth 
in the present state of its treasury. Five were to have gone 
in the latter part of June, but they must be detained till autumn, 
if not longer. Such an event in the operations of this society 
has not happened in many years. Missionaiies have suffered 
no detention for want of funds, and candidates for the work 
have had no apprehensions of delay in getting to their fields of 
labor. And surely such ought ahvays to be the fact ; at least 
until much greater numbers than heretofore shall offer their ser- 
vices as missionaries to the heathen. The rate of increase in 
this class of laborers, for the five and twenty years past, is ap- 
paling, when we consider the vast extent of the field to be cul- 
tivated, and the amount of work to be done. Look at this 
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Board, for instance, which sends more missionaries, we be* 
lieve, into the foreign field than all the other American socie- 
ties together. The whole number of ordained missionaries it 
has sent during the past five years, is seventy five, and, what is 
worthy of special notice, the greatest annual number was sent 
in the first of these years. The deaths and dismissions mean- 
while have been eighteen, making an increase of but fifty- seven 
preachers of the gospel in five years, or scarcely twelve in a 
year. Taking any previous five years, the number is of course 
less. And now there is great danger that a whole year will 
pass with sending very few, if any ; and wholly for want of a 
few thousand dollars more than there is a prospect of receiving. 
There will be a greater number of devoted, competent men to 
go than ever before, but not the funds requisite to send them. 

The financial year of the board ends on the thirty first of 
.filly. The receipts of ten months of the current year, have 
been two hundred and one thousand dollars, and the expendi- 
tures of the year are estimated at two hundred and ninety 
thousand, including the debt of last year. Should the receipts 
for the remaining two months be in the same proportion that 
they have been, the board will be indebted at the close of its 
year, nearly fifty thousand dollars. The hope is entertained 
that the patrons of the cause, when they learn the state of the 
case, w ill exert themselves to furnish immediate relief. The 
deficiency is chiefly owing to the almost unprecedented com- 
mercial distress in our larger cities ; and if made up during the 
present year, it must to a great extent be by a simultaneous and 
general movement among the donors of small sums in the coun- 
try. The sending forth of more missionaries under present cir- 
cumstances, would hardly comport with the maintenance by the 
board of that invaluable credit in the commercial world, by 
which it is enabled to meet the expenses of its missions in all 
parts of the earth, by a safe, economical, and easy mode of re- 
mittances. Kvery discreet man would deem it an act of rash- 
ness. b’aiih does not require it, for faith is an intelligent prin- 
ciple, and has an ear for providence, as well as for the written 
word. The board is a mere agent of the religious community, 
and depends on that community for all its means of operating 
on the heathen world. Last autumn it sent forth sixty laborers, 
clerical and laymen, male and female, in obedience to the evi- 
dent wishes of the community, and on the strength of liberal 
pledges. As those pledges have been but partially redeemed, 
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owing to the state of the times, there is the more need of cir- 
cumspection in forming new engagements. 

It is painful to reflect what must be tlie effect of these em- 
barrassments on the missions of this board, if they are suffered 
long to continue. It has thirty-three distinct missions in differ- 
ent parts of the world, comprising eighty-five stations. Con- 
nected with these are no less than four hundred and sixty labor- 
ers, dependent on the funds of the board, about one hundred 
and thirty of whom are ministers of the gospel. There are 
twelve printing establishments, with more than twenty presses, 
printing in twenty-one languages, at the rale of twenty millions 
of pages a year. A number of seminaries, or colleges, for 
training native converts for the ministry and for other depart- 
ments of Christian labor, are also in operation, or progress, as 
the speediest, cheapest, most effectual method of supplying the 
heathen world with ])as(ors and teachers. There are elementary 
schools, loo, of almost every description, and the regular 
preaching of the gospel in as many as a hundred congregations. 
In seventeen congregations at the Sandwich Islands, the aver- 
age number in attendance on the sabbath, the year round, is 
eight hundred and fifty — greater than in almost any district of 
our own favored country. Now if the means are curtailed, there 
must be curtailment in these operations ; and curtailment is un- 
doing what we have done, and what we must do again if we 
make progress in our work. Who can estimate the conse- 
quences of such a measure, in its effect on the missions, on tlic 
missionaries, or candidates for the work, on the churches, and 
on the heathen world ? 

We look abroad in vain for any reasons in favor of retreat. 
Never was there so much to urge us onward. The jiresent 
openings and facilities for propagating the gospel and every kind 
of useful knowledge among the heathen, exceed those.* of all 
former experience. The missions also arc prosperous beyond 
all former example. If we want success to encourage us, there 
never was so much of it apparent as at present. 

Nor at home is necessity laid upon ns to pause, and much 
less to go backward. The Christian community is not impov- 
erished. The great body of the patrons of the cause have more 
means now, than they had five years ago. Supposing the worst, 
we have only to practise a little Christian self-denial, which has 
been scarcely exercised for five years past. Not a missionary 
need to wait a day for funds ; and surely the churches will not 
compel more than thirty missionaries to wait for that reason, 
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and thus sacrifice as many years of missionary labor. The re- 
verses in our worldly affairs were not meant by Him who sent 
them to destroy our ability to carry on this work, but to rebuke 
our worldliness and our want of zeal and devotedness in the ser- 
vice of our Master. He would have us pray more, labor moi e, 
give more, and exert a holier and more extensive influence on 
the world. 


For tho Ueligious Mng:izir.c. 

THE SISTER’S GRAVE. 

Oh ! rest within thy narrow house, — rest on, 

Secure from all temptation’s lures on earth, 

Wliile 1 must stem life’s angry waves alone ! 

Oh ! yes — ’ti.s so ! Thoii’st passed away, like cloud, 

From otr the sky of some still suiiiiiier’s eve. 

1 oft at noon-tide, walk beside the stream 
That threads its silver way among the trees, — 

Hut thou art gone from otf its mossy bank ! 

1 call, — but only echo seems to hear 

And mock my voice, and 1 sit down and weep. 

The fnigrant flowers e’en now lie withered ’neath 
The greenwood shade, where oft thou’st sat thee down 
And laughed at all my wild and sportive glee. 

Thy kind hand guides no more my wayward feet 
To keep my steps from harm : 1 join the sport 
Each day, as I was wont before ; but night 
romes round again, and then I’m left alone ! 

1 would that 1 might rest in peace with thee, 

And sleep within thy calm and tranquil grave ! 

Dut no ! — thou art not there ; Thy form here lies 
F.ntombed ; thy soul is now at pence in heaven ! 

Then, sister, sleep thou on ! I’ll cull bright flowers, 

And while the lingering sun, in splendor plays 
On mountain’s top. I'll strew them o’er thy grave, 

And wait, ’till I am called away from earth. 

To join thee there ! 


Car path vs. 
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AN INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

JJeliveredin the Chapel of Geneva College^ December 21^ 1836. 

By Benjamin Hale, D. D., President of the College. 

Second Kdition. Albany : 1837. 

The storm which once threatened to prostrate not only ancient 
forms of government, but also whatever was venerable in form- 
er systems of education, has happily in n great measure spent 
its fury, and the wild experiments and still wilder speculations, 
w hich were so prevalent but a few years since, are now, with 
their authors, almost forgotten. The result of those exjieri- 
ments has been a more settled conviction, that, though ancient 
systems of education may admit of improvement, they are not 
radically erroneous. The modes in which education may be 
successfully prosecuted are almost innumerable, but the objects 
to be attained are forever the same. In intellectual education 
the object is to fit the mind for the various tasks which it is de- 
sirable that in subsequent periods of its existence it should be 
able successfully to perform. For accomplishing this object it 
seems now' to be universally conceded that no method is equal- 
ly successful with that which has been long pursued in the uni- 
versities of Europe and in the colleges of this country. This 
lucthocl is founded on a thorough study of the mathematics and 
the ancient classics. To these arc now, by common consent, 
added, an acquaintance with the various departments of natural 
history and philosophy, and all those branches of literature and 
science which are generally deemed of indispensable import- 
ance to a well educated man. The questions relating to edu- 
cation, which still remain in discussion, are not, as formerly, 
^ what shall be studied at college ?’ but, ‘in what manner shall 
those studies be pursued, so as to produce the most thorough 
mental discipline and impart the greatest amount of useful knowl- 
edge.’ Such, at least, is the state of public sentiment among 
those who are best informed upon the subject ; but, even now, 
a faint echo of exploded opinions is occasionally heard from 
those who have either not enjoyed favorable opportunities for 
forming their opinions, or who aim at distinction by holding 
such as are unusual and eccentric. 

In past years we have often been highly gratified with the 
sound view^s of education disclosed in the inaugural addresses of 
many presidents and professors in the American colleges. Such, 
in an eminent degree, are the views developed in the address 
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of President Hale which is now before us. A college con- 
ducted upon such principles will at least merit success, and can 
scarcely fail to obtain it. 

The principal topics discussed in this address are, the yn- 
portance of colleges to the general cause of education and of 
political freedom ; a triumphant refutation of the opinion that 
they are aristocratic in their tendency ; and an enquiry respect- 
ing the nature of prac/icaZ education. Each of these subjects 
is clearly and ably discussed, and *1116 general circulation of the 
address cannot fail to confirm and settle public opinion re- 
specting them. 

From the remarks respecting the supposed aristocratic ten- 
dency of colleges, we extract the following passage : 

* Free us we are, and born, as we boast ourselves, to a perfect equality, there 
yet is much disparity among us, arising from inequalities in wealth and station 
— a disparity which must exist, for the struggle for advancement, in which 
some succeed and some fail, is the means by which society advances ; and 
success is the natural reward of industry and other virtues, essential to its well- 
being. But even this unavoidable disparity acts to some extent upon our otf- 
spring, and it is true and always will be true, that the sons of the poor, and 
those of the rich, start unequal in the race. Now it is the good odect of col- 
leges, so far as their influence extends, to remove this inequality. Just con- 
sider for a moment, that, if there were no colleges, the rich could still com- 
mand the means of a thorough education for their sons, and thus would be able 
to perpetuate distinctions, which difference of fortune had begun. And let it 
not be imagined, that were colleges wanting, they would content themselves 
with such means of instruction as might be common to all. Many would seeU 
to give, in expensive private schools, those advantages to their sons, which tho 
want of colleges denied them, and others would send them, as many in those 
colonies which were not supplied with colleges, did before the revolution, to 
foreign universities. 

In our colleges, under the existing arrangements, the rich and poor meet to- 
gether. The rich can command no better means of educating their sons, and 
they are e(}uully free to the sons of the poor. The enlightened liberality of 
state legislatures, and of private citizens has, in many iii.stances so far endowed 
them, that they are able to offer their advantages to all at moderate charges — 
and it has been the edbrt of trustees, and of college faculties to make such ar- 
rangements for the reduction of the necessary personal expenses, that a college 
education us now within the reach of any one, who thirsts for knowledge, and 
has energy enough to make the effort to obtain it 

And no where, even in our free country, I will venture to affirm, do rich 
and poor meet together on terms so perfectly equal, us in colleges. No where 
are the artificial distinctions of society so little felt No where do young nieii 
of different conditions in life, come so directly into collision, and measure 
strength so fairly. The contest is for intellectual rank, and it is on equal terms. 

Among tho members of college faculties, so far as my acquaintiiioe extends, 
no preference is given to the favored of fortune among their pupils, and those 
who avail themselves of every assistance, offered by the benevolent, and prac- 
tice a rigid economy, do not find themselves treated with any the less respect. 
College officers have in too many instances, raised themselves to consideration 
by similar efforts, to look otherwise than kindly upon those, who are willing to 
28 * 
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submit to privations in their zeal for knowledge. And they too frequently 
see the young man, whose own eagerness for learning has brought him to col- 
lege, in spite of poverty, outstripping the richer, to feel any othcial respect for 
mere superiority of wealth. Nay, it is so much easier and more delightful to 
teach those, who are willing and eager to learn, than others — that none are so 
welcome, as those, whatever their circumstances, who are impelled by a love 
of study, and are bent upon availing themselves of all the helps of a college 
course, to prepare themselves for honor or usefulness. 

Who then would be the gainers by the sub\ ersion of colleges ? The people ? 
Nay — none ; unless it would be gain to the wealthy to be allowed still greater 
advantages than they now possess, for raising themselves and their families 
above others. 

Educated men — men, who have gained power by knowledge and intellectual 
discipline — must exert a high iniluence in this country. It is true — there are 
some, who, by Uie force of native talent, and great eifort under great disad- 
vantages, cun and do raise themselves to distinction without the discipline of 
colleges. These however an; the exceptions. And as true ns mind, and not 
force, is to govern in our country, so true it is that educated mind will be able 
to exert the highest influence. Si^hnii this influence he in the hands of one 
class ? i^hall the rich gain the power, because they are able and others not, to 
command the means of intellectual cultivation Such would be the result, if 
we had not institutions of the highest class, under such arrangements, as to be 
accessible to all. 

That tliese advantages should be fully enjoyed by those in 
moderate circumstances, it is necessary that colleges should be 
so far multiplied as to render them convenient to all. This 
will be effected whenever, in addition to central institutions for 
the benefit of the agricultural population, colleges shall be erect- 
ed and endowed in all our principal cities for the education of 
their citizens. 


THE BOSTON ANNIVERSARIES. 

It was our privilege to attend many of the |)ublic meetings 
held in iliis city during our week of anniversaries, and we can 
truly say that, in almost every case, we were highly gratified 
with what we saw and heard. In the reports and other pub- 
lic exercises, we thought we observed more evidence of hu- 
mility and of simple dependance upon divine aid in accom- 
plishing the plans of benevolence, than on some former occa- 
sions. The directors of our public charities, and the speak- 
ers by whom the Grounded audiences were addressed, seemed 
alike to feel, that they had in times past trusted too much in 
human effort and in worldly wisdom, and that an overruling 
providence was plainly teaching them the folly of such depen- 
dance. 
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The impression appeared to be universally felt that our great 
institutions of charity must be sustained, and that consequently, 
since so many of the larger streams, on which they have de- 
pended are dried up, the smaller rills must be opened in great- 
er numbers to supply their place. Should this be the result of 
the present pecuniary embarrassments, their influence upon the 
Christian community would prove highly salutary, as it would 
imply a great increase in the number of those who are person- 
ally interested in promoting the c*ause of benevolence. Among 
the great objects of Christian enterprise, the Board of Foreign 
Missions appears to us to demand special attention at the pres- 
ent moment. Other societies may, with less inconvenience, 
partially suspend their operations, and resume them at a future 
day, but this Board cannot materially curtail its present expen- 
ditures, without the certainty of great disasters to the cause of 
missions. Their fields of operation are, in general, so re- 
mote, that the present pecuniary embarrassments of our coun- 
try will probably be relieved, before any important reduction 
can be made in their expenditures ; but in the mean time, 
should their funds prove inadequate, great inconvenience will be 
experienced by the missionaries, and the credit of the board, 
which is now unquestioned, will be seriously impaired. We 
hope the attention of every one who daily offers the petition 
‘ thy kingdom come,’ will be turned to the present condition of 
this society, one of the noblest ever formed by man, and that 
each will ask, ‘ Lord what will thou have me to do ?’ 

The mutual affection and Christian kindness manifested by 
those who attended the various meetings held in this city, af- 
forded a striking contrast to the scenes of angry debate and 
fierce crimination which characterized the simultaneous meet- 
ings of another section of the American church. One of the 
pleasantest ])ublic meetings which we attended, was that in 
which the Unitarian and Orthodox churches still remain united 
The mutual forbearance and kindness, which, under such cir- 
cumstances, each member feels himself called upon to exercise 
towards his brethren, lends greatly to perfect the Christian 
character. The sermon of Prof. Ware, before the meeting to 
which we refer, was a beautiful exhibition of the nature of 
Christianity, and a striking example of the ease with which 
one whose mind is thoroughly imbued with its spirit, can avoid 
subjects of minor importance, while urging with resistless force 
those topics of transcendent interest in which all Christians har- 
monize. It is undoubtedly difficult for those whose senli- 
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ments on some important subjects differ widely, to hold free 
intercourse with each other, and still avoid every degree of col- 
lision. All which is necessary for this purpose, however, is 
to shun those few topics on which they differ, and permit their 
thoughts to be engrossed with those subjects on which they ful- 
ly harmonize. 

It is in fact only necessary that each party should practice 
true politeness ; for in refined society each one avoids those 
topics which he knows will be painful or oflensive to those 
witli >vhoin he associates. Is it not shameful that Christians 
should be so slow to practice those graces, which arc imitated 
successfully in all polite circles ? 

So long as nations depend upon the arts of diplomacy for 
obtaining advantages, which, on principles of reciprocity, arc not 
fairly due to them, so long treaties will be violated by the par- 
ty which is overreached, and wars will continue to prevail. In 
like manner contentions and heart-burnings among Christians 
will not cease until, with one consent, they give up every idea 
of obtaining such advantages by skilful inana'uvres as they 
would not dare openly to claim. The only dissatisfaction which 
we heard expressed at any measure adopted during the anni- 
versaries arose, as we understood, from a belief, that, in a par- 
ticular appointment, the wishes of the majority had been frus- 
trated by an artful contrivance. Pious frauds should most of 
all be avoided, as they tend more than any other to bring gen- 
uine piety into suspicion, and, moreover, honesty still remains, 
as it has ever been, the best policy. In morals, not less than 
in mathematics, ‘ a straight line is the shortest distance between 
two points.’ 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

An argument for early Temperance ; addressed to the Youth of 
the United States. By Edward Hitchcock, Professor of Chemistry and Natu- 
ral History in Amherst College. Altered and enlarged from his prize essay on 
Temperance. Boston : Whipple & Damrell. 1837. 18ino. pp. 89. 

It has been confidently predicted, for some years past, that a reaction would 
ultimately take place in regard to modem views on the subject of temper- 
ance. It seems also to have been anticipated, that whenever this event should 
take place, the retrograde movement would not only carry the cause of tern- 
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perance back to the point from which it originally started, according to the law in 
physics that * action and reaction are eqnal and in opposite directions/ but would 
even threaten the ultimate destruction of the small amount of temperance, pre- 
viously existing in the world. At present, we suppose, no general apprehension 
is entertained of such a catastrophe. Still it is true in this, as in every other re- 
formation, that its only security for permanence must rest upon a sober conviction 
of the soundness of its fundamental principles. It is in reference to this principle 
that we are led to value so highly the ‘ IJrize Essay’ of Dr. Mussey, and the 
‘ Argument for early temperance* from the pen of Prof. Hitchcock. Such 
works cannot be generally read without producing a salutary effect upon the 
public mind, and those who are instrumental in publishing and circulating them 
are exerting a most beneficial influence in the cause of temperance. 

In this essay Prof. Hitchcock urges total abstinence from the ordinary use 
of all intoxicating liquors. He rests his plea, 

1. Upon the Principles of Philosophy ; 

2. On the ground of Self-interest and Prudence ; 

3. On Patriotic Considerations ; 

4. On the Principles of Christianity. 

The various arguments appropriate to each of these heads are urged with 
great clearness and force. In addition to the arguments for the disuse of in- 
toxicating liquors, he has urged also, in a very powerful manner, total absti- 
nence from the use of opium and tobacco. 

It is of very great importance in such a cause as that of temperance, that the 
arguments adduced in its support should all be valid, — that the supports of 
such a superstructure should not be part of iron and part of clay. Of the lat- 
ter material we believe very little has been mingled by its author in the essay 
before us, but some of the positions taken by him under the fourth head ap- 
pear to us less satisfactory than most other parts of the essay. 

When speaking of the Nazarites (p. 78) ho remarks, ‘When God wanted 
a man for any difficult and special service he chose him from the Nazarites ; 
such as Samuel and Samson, Daniel and John the Baptist.* Now to say noth- 
ing of the improbability that Daniel was, in the proper sense of the term, a 
Nazarite, is it not exceedingly evident that most of those whom God chose for 
difficult and special service, both under the old and the new dispensation were 
not Nazarites ? The services of Abraham and Jacob, of Moses and Aaron, of 
David and Solomon, of the long line of holy prophets, of Paul and the other 
afostles, and finally of Christ himself, were surely as difficult as any which 
were allotted to the few Nazarites whose names are recorded in the scriptures. 

The case of Jonadab the son of Rechab, is also mentoined as a decisive 
proof of God’s approbation of total abstinence. To us it appears quite evident 
that the blessing pronounced upon the Rechabites was solely on account of 
their filial piety, and we believe this will be evident to any one who will study 
the whole passage relating to them. 
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We doubt, also, whether the difitculty which some have raised respecting 
Paurs direction to Timotliy, is fairly removed hy what was at first, we be- 
lieve, considered a mere yen d' esprit of a learned professor in our oldest the- 
ological seminary. Ilis class, we are told, were waiting with no little curiosi- 
ty, to know how the professor would reply to the argument drawn by wine 
bibbers from this direction of Paul to Timothy to * use a little wine,’ when, to 
their surprise, he called upon them to admire the strength of the principle of 
temperance in Timothy, since it required the ‘authority of an inspired apostle 
to induce him to use a little wine for his stoiimcirs sako ond his often infirmi- 
ties.’ Such a reply might silence, and would certainly amuse an opponent, but 
that it removes the difliculty, we have supposed that no one would seriously 
contend. The case however presents no greater dilHculty than is to he found 
in the almost uniform example of prophets and apostles, and even of Christ 
himself, and therefore stands in need of no separate reply. Our own view of 
these cases was briefly stated in a recent notice of the ‘ Nazarite’ at page 233 — 
235, of this volume, to which we take the liberty to refer. 

The Sabbath School Teacher ; designed to aid in elevating and per- 
fecting the Sabbath School System. By l?ev. John Todd, Pastor of the Pirst 
Congregational Church, Philadelphia; Author of ‘Lectures to Children,’ 
‘Students’ Manual,’ &c. Northampton : J. li. Butler, 1837. 12mo. pp. 432. 

The system of Sabbath School instruction has taken so deep root, and has 
extended itself so widely, both in this country and in Cireat Britain, as to call 
for the particular attention of all xvho feel an interest in the rising generation 
or in the progress of religious knowledge and influence. It aflbrds a remarka- 
ble instance of the successful application of machinery to a purpose far more 
important than that for which it was originally intended. To a great extent 
Sabbath Schools are no longer regarded as a means of imparting the elements 
of secular knowledge to the children of the poor, but as one of the most efli- 
cient modes of training the young to virtue and religion. 

It is commonly long before that which is new is estimated according to 
its just value, or is applied, in all respects, so ns to produce the greatest 
amount of good of which it is susceptible, with the fewest atteiidunt evils. 
Huch is probably not the case even at the present time in regard to the system of 
Sabbath Schools. A few years only have passed since their first introduction, 
and though much has been done to perfect the system, it seems to be univer- 
sally felt, that much still remains to be done. It is perhaps no fault of the system 
that too exclusive reliance has been placed in its cllicacy by most Christian parents, 
and that, consequently, since its introduction, parental instruction bus been too 
much neglected. Time will doubtless bring with it a more sober estimate, and 
it may be hoped that ultimately what is excellent in the institution may bo 
preserved, and all false opinions and erroneous practices connected with it may 
be laid aside. 

There is perhaps no subject at this time which needs, in an equal degree, the 
aid of some master mind to bring its chaotic materials into enduring forms of 
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beauty and utility. In this view the public are under great obligations to the 
author of the work now before us, who has pointed out the sources of many 
evils in the system, and has suggested efficient means for their remedy. We 
shall offer no analysis of this work, as we do not doubt that the high reputa- 
tion of the author, will induce every Sabbath School teacher, to study it for his 
own instruction and direction. We regard it as the most useful manual for 
Sal>bath School teachers, that we have ever seen. 

The style of Mr. Todd is, in general, good, but in the present work, we ob- 
serve some things which needed, in a greater degree, the correcting hand of its 
uuthor. These faults are, no doubt, fairly attributable to the haste with which 
the work must have been written amidst the numerous and most important 
cares and labors of its author. This may be a valid apology for those authors 
whose circumstances compel them not only to write, but to publish also in 
great haste. In general, however, the public will feel itself well compensated 
for a little delay in bringing out a work, if the time has been faithfully employ- 
ed in condensing and polishing its materials. 

Heathenism Rejected and Christ Received. A song of praise, 
by Wesley Abraham, a native poet, lately called Arumuga Tambiran, some- 
time overseer of Turin upuram, near Tan jure, who after being engaged fifty 
years in visiting holy places, and in instructing disciples, was publicly baptized 
111 the W^esleyan Chapel, Madras, on the first Sunday in August, 1836. Third 
edition. Madras, 1836. 8vo. pp. 16. 

This pamphlet consists of live songs written and printed in the Tamul lan- 
guage, wdth ‘ a free translation conveying the sense of the original without a 
corresponding measure of words and syllables in poetry.’ The following is 
the translation of one of these hymns written by W'^esley Abraham hi imitation 
of a chorus ‘ Come to Jesus,’ sung by children at his baptism, 

‘ Come to Jesus, O ye people of the world, come to Jesus ! — 

‘ (’ome to Jesus, who is one of the distinct persons in the Trinity, namely. 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit ; and who became man, and was born of the 
Virgin Mary by the power of (iod. He was in the beginning with God. He 
gives true knowledge to men of God's existence and attributes — He shines in 
Heaven, and he is endless joy in the hearts of the faithful. Come to Jesus, 
&c. 

‘ Come to Jesus. The excellent Saviour of mankind, w'ho was called a 
Nazarene — He preached the (iospel to the people that they might feel sacred 
joy in their hearts, bo cleansed from sin and prepared for Heaven — He whose 
feet walked upon the earth is the giver of everlasting bliss in Heaven. Come 
to Jesus, &c. 

‘ Come to Jesus, who is a true fc'avior, and who came into the world and 
healed the hopeless sick, and gave life to the dead. Of his wonderful works 
have ye not heard ? O ye Heathen ! — He being the mighty God who sees the 
heart, ^ and is able to extirpate sin long rooted in the mind : if you truly believe 
on him, and sing his praises d vy, he will receive you into his kingdom. Come 
to Jesus, &c. 

* Come to Jesus — whose person is as the splendor of the sun. For the life 
of the world he generously gave his own life — he instituted the Holy Sacra- 
ment, his Laws were written on the tables of stone : he was born in the coun- 
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try of Bethlehem amid the praises of Angels, and he died on the Cross for the 
salvation of mankind. He who is the giver of all good gifts, and whose feet 
walked on the sea, reigns over us with a sceptre of grace. Come to Jesus, 
&c.’ 

Class Book of Natural Theology ; or the testimony of nature to 
the being, perfections, and government of God. By the Kev. Henry Fergus. 
Revised and enlarged, and adapted to Paxton’s Illustrations ; with notes, se- 
lected and original, biographical notices, and a vocabulary of scientific terms. 
By the Rev. Charles Henry Aldeu, A. M. Principal of the Philadelphia High 
School for Young Ladies. Second edition, revised. Boston ; Gould, Ken 
dall & Lincoln. 1837. 12mo. pp. 252. 

With the original work of the Rev. Henry Fergus, we have no acquaintance, 
and we have the more occasion to regret our ignorance in this respect, as its 
American editor has given us no clue by which we can ascertain, with any de- 
gree of precision, the amount of our respective obligations to the author and 
his editor. From the preface it appears that it * has been a distinct object with 
the editor to render it strictly appropriate both to the public and private edu- 
cation of Young Ladies, there being no topic in it which may not be discussed 
with entire propriety under any circumstances.’ How fur the original work 
has been altered with a view of rendering it thus * appropriate’ we are not in- 
formed. 

in its present state the work is a valuable addition to Paley’s Natural The- 
ology, though it cannot, we think, be reccommended as a substitute for that 
invaluable work. A large space in the edition before us is occupied by 
a reprint of Paxton’s illustrations, which will be quite unnecessary for 
those who shall use the work only as subsidiary to that of Paley. Mr. Fer- 
gus’s style is far less simple than that of Paley, and hence to a great portion of 
the young ladies, for whose use this edition seems to have been specially in- 
tended, it will be less intelligible. 

The Class Book of Anatomy, explanatory of the first principles of hu- 
man organization as the basis of physical education Designed fur Schools. 
By Jerome Van Crowninshield Smith, M. I). With numerous Illustrations, 
and a Vocabulary of Technical Terms. Second edition, revised, enlarged, and 
stereotyped. Boston : Robert S. Davis, 1836. 

The reputation of this work may now be considered as well established, and 
the sale of one large edition is an evidence not only of the popularity of tii • 
book, but of an increasing interest in the subject of which it treats. It is a 
proof, also, that parents and instructors begin to be aware of the iiitiiiiate con- 
nection of this subject with that of physical education. 
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ON THE ACCUMULATION OF PROPERTY. 


BY REV. J. S. C. ABBOTT. 

In the last number of the Magazine it was stated that wealth, 
in itself considered, is regarded by God as a blessing ; that it 
is the duty of every man to be diligent in business, and to seek 
to be successful, and that in our current expenditures our style 
of living must in some degree conform to our income. A cau- 
tion was added against neglecting other duties in application to 
business, and against expending our income, without regard to 
the greatest usefulness. I then proceeded to remark upon the 
temptations, to which those are exposed, who are engaged in 
the eager pursuit of wealth, whether successful or unsuccessful. 
‘ They that will be rich fall into temptation and a snare.’ In 
tlie former number, we dwelt upon the '• temptation in the 
present one I would lead your thoughts to the ‘ snare.’ 

I suppose the progress and the decline of family fortunes have 
been essentially the same in all parts of the world, if we except 
those countries in which the laws of entail and primogeniture 
preserve the eldest son from the reverses which otherwise 
would inevitably ensue. 

A young man comes into the city from his respectable home 
of industry in the country. He comes with energy of charac- 
ter, and industrious habits, and is inured to economy. He has 
nothing to depend upon but his own resources of diligence and 
fidelity. 
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After a few years he commences business for himself. His 
only capital is a good name, and business talents. These guide 
l)im to wealth. In a few years he is found one of the most 
opulent and influential merchants in the city. And the country 
boy, who comes into Washington street, as he did, in search of 
a fortune, now looks up to him with reverence, as to one of 
the nobles of the land. 

This is the history of many of the first merchants of Boston 
and New York. These poof country boys, with the virtues 
which are nurtured in an economical home, come into our great 
cities and take the lead in law, in politics, in merchandise. 
There are exceptions, but this is the general rule in all the 
principal cities of this country and in England. What is the 
subsequent history ? 

The sons and the daughters of this, now rich man, find a very 
diflerent cradle from that which their father found in his pa- 
ternal home. Profusion and splendor are all around them. 
Their father trod a painted floor, or perhaps ate his bread and 
milk, froifl the earthen bowl or the tin dipper. They move 
in apartments furnished with splendor, and take their coffee 
from cups of silver. 1 am not now' saying that this is wrong, 
but simply describing the process w hich 1 apprehend is general. 
Under such influences they have many imaginary wants, and 
the profusion around them destroys all habits of economy. The 
sons feel that they are not dependant upon their own exertions 
for support ; that their finher is rich ; that he will set them up 
in business, and they think that property will flow in upon them, 
as easily as it follows the well directed eflbrts of their father’s 
strong mind. They form no habits of close application. They 
have received no instructions in the hard, but useful school of 
adversity. The father has lelt that in amassing pro])erty he 
was promoting the welfare of his family. He would be rich, 
and he has ^ fallen into a snare.’ 

The father dies. The property is divided. The sons are 
in business ; their habits are such that they cannot avoid heavy 
expenditures, and they cannot endure the rigor of unwearied 
exertion. Their father commenced at the bottom of the lad- 
der ; and gradually tiscended. He came from the farm house, 
and rose by degrees, to opulence and luxury. The sons com- 
mence at the top of the ladder and go down. Year after year 
the property dwindles away, and the children are soon fairly 
down in the walks of obscurity and poverty. The son of the 
coachman and his master simply change places. The one with 
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wife and children takes the inside seat. The other with whip 
and rein mounts the box. It is thus the wheel is continually 
revolving. And this not through the caprices of blind fortune, 
but through the operation of clearly defined and natural causes. 

Now here is the snare into which he falls who will be rich. 
He may be laboring all his life, for the accumulation of prop- 
erty, and that very property be the cause of the ruin of his 
family. The exposure of the daughters’ happiness, may be 
still greater than that of the sons. When an aflectionate- 
hearted lady awakes to the consciousness that her husband has 
taken her but as the necessary encumbrance to her father’s 
property, the measure of her wretchedness is almost full. The 
danger of unhappy marriage is under all circumstances great. 
Even where there is no allurement to the connection, but con- 
geniality of taste and affection, the number of ill sorted and 
discordant unions is fearfully great. But the chances of happi- 
ness which a young lady with an independent fortune has, arc 
very small indeed. The very fact that she has money will be 
regarded as an objection, by many of the best of minds and 
hearts, while the frivolous, and the heartless, and the profli- 
gate, will crowd around her. An ingenuous young man shrinks 
from the imputation of marrying for money, and he fears to 
take as a companion, through life’s hard pilgrimage, one who 
has been nurtured in fashion and luxury. 

Thus does a man not unfrequently labor for his whole life to 
accumulate property which ruins his sons and destroys his 
daughters. He neglects God, gives himself no time for pre- 
paration for another world, and when age and infirmities press 
heavily upon him, ‘ he finds he has spent his strength for that 
which is not bread, and his labor for that which profiteth not.’ 

The great men of our country, those who have sent their 
name and their influence through the union, have almost univer- 
sally come from, what would generally be called, the humble 
walks of life. 

I was once walking in the fields with one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the political men of Massachusetts, when he 
suddenly stopped and said, ‘ I have spent many hours picking 
up the stones from this field in frosty autumn mornings, with 
my fingers aching with the cold. If I could only bring up my 
boys, as my father brought up his, 1 should hope something 
from them.’ 

Any one who will enquire into the early history of the prin- 
cipal men of our country, or who will look into the biographies 
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of ihe principal men of the world, will be struck with the fact, 
that almost all the talent and the enterprise have come from the 
cottage and not from the mansions of the wealthy. It is very 
seldom that the sons of distinguished men become distinguished 
themselves. The father attains celebrity, and wealth ; the 
sons enervated by this wealth, dectiy. There certainly are ex- 
ceptions to this rule, highly honorable exceptions ; but the 
geneial process is undeniable. 

If we can place any reliance upon that experience which 
our observation gives us, we cannot doubt, that in this coun- 
try a wealthy family has, on the whole, a far more unfavorable 
prosj)CCt for happiness, than one in the enjoyment of a moder- 
ate competence. 

I once heard a gentleman of great influence say, ‘ 1 cannot 
be sufticiently grateful that 1 htid not a rich father.’ And the 
remark was one of sound philosophy. The probability alto- 
gether is, that if this gentleman’s father had been rich, he never 
would have been stimulated to those exertions, which so abun- 
dantly contributed to his reputation and his happiness. 

It will be seen at once from what has already been said, 
that great wealth throws some peculiar obstacles in the way of 
our preparation for a future world. All are aware that this 
sentiment is advanced with much distinctness and freciuency in 
the Bible. 

^ They that will be rich, fall into temptation.’ ‘ How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter the kingdom of Clod.’ ‘ It is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a 
rich man to enter the kingdom of God.’ ‘ Wo unto you that are 
full now, for \e shall mourn and weep.’ ‘ Go to now ye rich 
men, weep and hovyl for your miseries wdiich shall come upon 
you.’ 

Now none of these j)assages imply that w ealth is in itself an 
evil, or that God regards the possession of wealth as sinful. 
But we camtot escape from the admission, that the rich man 
and his family, are exposed to peculiar dangers. 

And w e see at once, that the temination to extravagance and 
high life, and all the thoughtlessness of a worldly s[)irit is very 
great. The children of the rich man have a stronger current 
setting against them to bear them to perdition ; they have more 
to overcome in renouncing the world and choosing the Savior. 

Look at the present condition of the churches in this country. 
How few of the rnenibers come from the families of the rich. 
You find some rich persons in the church, but even they gcu- 
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erally became professors before they became rich. A clergy- 
man of New York told me, that His church members generally 
decreased in spirituality as fast as they increased in wealth* 
And I believe that this will be found pretty extensively 
true. 

There are some noble examples to the contrary ; some of 
the most laborious and self denying of the disciples of Jesus, 
have consecrated the largeness of their possessions as well as 
the largeness of their hearts to God. And they have taken hold 
of active Christian duty like working men in the vineyard of the 
Savior. Such men are indeed a blessing to the church, but 
they are the exceptions. The rule remains established. 

Now here is one of the snares to which I have alluded. A 
pious man will toil for life in accumulating property. In 
doing this he lives in constant anxiety ; he hardly knows a 
moment of peace ; he neglects his religious duties and puts the 
salvation of his soul at a fearful hazard. And the result of all 
this labor and anxiety is to confirm his children in sin, and to 
seal their everlasting destruction. This is indeed ^sowing the 
wind and reaping the whirlwind.’ 

I apprehend that facts will bear me out abundantly in the as- 
sertion, that wealth does not generally prove a blessing, but 
rather a calamity. 

The family, in the enjoyment of a comfortable supply of 
their wants, are far more safe against the sorrows of this life, 
and the sorrows of the life to come, than the family surround- 
ed with opulence. The prayer of Agur was consequently a 
prayer dictated by sound wisdom : ‘ Give me neither poverty 
nor riches.’ 

These thoughts have a practical bearing upon all persons. 
They who are in moderate circumstances should be contented 
with their situation. They should feel no restless craving de- 
sire to change it. They should go on diligently and faithfully 
in their several duties, receiving with gratitude that degree of 
prosperity which God may be pleased to confer upon them. 
Your situation for comfort and enjoyment in this world is per- 
haps as favorable as any that can be found. And the obliga- 
tions of religion crowd upon your minds with perhaps greater 
force than upon those of any others, and there are probably less 
obstacles in the way of your conversion. It is from the region 
in life which you occupy, that the great majority of the disci- 
ples of Jesus come. You may yet be in the mansions of 
heaven ; you may yet, as the sons of God, inherit the wealth 
29 * 
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of unnumbered worlds. And if you reject the invitations of 
tlie Savior, there will be none at the judgment seat more inex- 
cusable than you. 

There are probably some of my readers who have been on the 
highway of pecuniary prosperity, and who have seen before 
them the prospect of attainable riches ; but who suddenly find 
ill these hard times their progress arrested, and the jirofits of 
past eiiterprize gradually disappearing. j\ow it is very proba- 
ble that Cod is llius kindly taking from you an instrument which 
would prove your ruin. And if you could see the conse- 
quences which would result to your family from continued 
prosperity you would be very triad of present reverses. It is 
by no means improbable that (iod will lead you along in this 
way through your whole life, sending checks and reverses just 
often enough to preclude the possibility of your becoming rich. 
And your son may yet say, ‘ I thank (iod that my father was 
not a rich man.’ And your daughter may find in the absence 
of a fortune her escape from a life of misery. And you may 
all yet meet in heaven to look back upon the checks of your 
W'orldly prosperity, and see that they w ere the occasion of your 
eternal happiness. 

There are perhaps others into whose possession wealth 
is fast flowing. God crowns your diligence with success, 
and He enjoins it upon you to be diligent in busines>. 
God may decide that it is best that you should be rich men. 
If he has so decided, you are in circumstances of great tempta- 
tion and danger. You are in danger of becoming so much in- 
terested in the accumulation of property and so eager in the 
pursuit, that you will so enlarge your business as to have no 
lime for the duties of religion and the service of the church. 
Your attendance will be less frequent at the conference room, 
and your thoughts upon the sabbath will be more wandeiing. 
Your own religious character and the temporal and eternal wel- 
fare of your family will be in great danger. 

If your children are accustomed to an expensive style of 
living ; if they see that you do not act as God’s steward, but 
that you are laying up property for them ; if they do not see 
that they must mainly rely upon their own exertions for their 
success in life, your prosperity will almost inevitably prove the 
destruction of your family. 

But you may act on commission for God. You may practi- 
cally acknowledge that you are in truth his steward. You 
may take from the profits of your business enough to supply all 
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your family wants, and conscientiously appropriate the balance 
to his service. Your own judgment alone can decide how far 
it is expedient to increase the capital with which you work. 
In this way you will fulfil the command of doing all for the 
glory of God. You will have the pleasure of being eminently 
useful ; your family will be saved from the temptations of high 
life ; your daughters will escape the snares of the fortune hunt- 
er ; your sons will enter life with habits of economy, and will 
be stimulated to exertion by the consciousness that they are to 
be, under God, the artificers of their own fortunes. In the 
present state of the world I know of no other course which 
seems consistent with safety. 

We have but a few more days to remain here upon earth, 
and we must soon leave all we can gather here. Our houses 
must be abandoned for the coffin, our garments for the shroud, 
our gardens for the grave. We ought to think less of this 
w orld and more of the w orld to come. Nothing is of perma- 
nent value but that which we can bear with us to our future 
home. Oh that wc all may render up a good account at last ! 


THESE BAD TIMES THE PRODUCT OF BAD 
MORALS. 

A Sermon preached to the Second Church in Scituate^ Mass.j 

.4/aj/ 21, 1837. By Samuel J. May. Boston: 1837. 

12mo. pp. 20. 

It was the custom of the Great Teacher, and of bis inspired 
apostles, to derive lessons of instruction from passing events, 
and from the circumstances in which their hearers bad been 
casually placed. Sound philosophy, no less than these illus- 
trious examples, indicates the wisdom of such a course. It is 
difficult to turn the minds of men to the voice of instruction, 
when it speaks a language foreign to their usual thoughts and 
pursuits, but when it coincides with these, it is easy to find a 
willing audience. The separation of the clerical profession 
from the more active employments of mankind is attended with 
this evil, that it often occasions an abstract mode of discussing 
religious truth and moral duties, accompanied by such illus- 
trations only as are drawm from the history of past ages. To 
literary men of other professions this kind of instruction may 
often be the most pleasing, since they too are accustomed to 
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live in a great degree in the past ; but to the more active clas- 
ses, who necessarily study men rather than books, such illus- 
trations are comparatively powerless, and the instructions in- 
tended to be conveyed by them, are seldom regarded. The ser- 
mons which produce the greatest impression, and are longest re- 
membered, are those which are properly called occasional discour- 
ses, as they have their origin in those special circumstances and 
occasions in which the hearers happen to be placed. To seize 
upon such occasions, therefore, seems to be the part of true 
wisdom in those who are set to mould the moral characters of 
men ; and he will, in general, be most able to do this success- 
fully, who unites with seasons of retirement and seclusion an 
intimate acquaintance with passing events. 

The present circumstances of the commercial world are so 
peculiar that they seem to have fixed the attention not only of 
men of business, but even of those who are ordinarily the least 
attentive to such affairs. As a consequence of this attention 
there have appeared simultaneously, in almost all parts of the 
country, various published sermons relating to the times, and 
tracing with great ability the present commercial distresses to 
our individual and national sins. 

The author of the sermon before us calls the attention of his 
hearers but in a slight degree to the proximate causes, which he 
believes to be a false system of commercial transactions arising 
from too extensive credits, and from the destruction of the 
Bank of the United States. Among the remoter causes he 
mentions especially our devotion to office and wealthy and al- 
ludes, though perhaps in a slighter degree than the occasion 
might have justified, to the sin of oppression. Each of these 
subjects is treated in an interesting manner, and the discourse 
seems to us well adapted to do good. The following extracts 
will serve as a specimen of the manner in which Mr. May has 
treated the subject. 

* There are two objects of worship in our country, wtiose votaries are ten- 
fold more numerous than are the servants of the true Ciod, — Office and 
Wealth. These are our popular idols. The idolatry of office — political am- 
bition, is a .sin which most easily besets the people of a Republic. Under oth- 
er governments the highest offices arc hereditary, and most of the subordinate 
places of trust or honor are but the gifts of those who are born to rule. There 
is no inducement for the people generally to seek after civil elevation. They 
are content to remain in the conditions of private life. Therefore, whatever 
may be the evils incident to such governments, and 1 do not deny that they 
are great, the people generally are not tempted to indulge in political ambition, 
to idolize themselves or the men of their party. They are accustomed from 
c^dhood to r^ard their rulers as a superior order of beings, and to defer to 
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their authority as if submission and obedience to them were virtues. The 
feeling of royalty may be often misplaced ; but it is conducive, I verily be- 
lieve, to those sentiments which we ought to cherish towards the High and 
Mighty King of kings and Lord of lords. 

‘ Under our form of government the case is wholly diflferent. We have no 
kings, wo have none who claim a right to reign over us. This is well. 
But connected with it there are some things which are not good. The feeling 
of reverence and respect for authority are not parts of the Genius of a Repub- 
lic. They are not cherished by our political institutions. Here every man is 
eligible to every ollice, and is apt to look more with envy than respect to the 
individual who attains to it. Too many iXnong us long to stand in the high 
places of society. Even those who profess to be Christians, seem to be very 
generally forgetful of our I-.ord’s injunctions to his disciples — ‘ He that is great- 
est among you shall be your servfint. Whosoever shall exalt himself shall be 
abased ; and he that shall humble himself shall be exalted.' Nor are we 
mindful to obey the apostolic precept — ‘ In honor prefer one another’ — for al- 
most every one is disposed rather to prefer himself, 'fliis is a sin, a very prev- 
alent sin, and one that is working mischief through the land. Because every 
man is eligible to an office, it by no means follows that every man may think 
himself qualified for that ofbee. Because all places of honor or profit are in the 
gift of the people, a man should not lightly est(?em the obligations, which all 
such places impose upon those who occupy them. If right sentiments and 
feelings on this subject prevailed, the people w'ould have to seek out men to 
till the various oilices of society, instead of being as they now are, infested on 
all sides by office-seekers. A man of high moral principle rather shrinks from 
than aspires to a situation above his fellows^ He will not easily be persuaded 
that he is better qualified than others to fill an important and responsible place. 
He looks more at the duties it will irnpobe, than at the honor it may confer 
upon him. If then he accepts it at all, he does so because he has been made to 
perceive that he may therein serve his fellow citizens, and not that he may be 
himself exalted. But it seems to me that on this subject, very base and mis- 
chievous notions are common in our country. Ono might suppose from appear- 
ances that the offices of our state and national governments were merely prizes, 
for which the people, one and all, were invited to contend. It is 1 am jiersua- 
ded, the eager political ambition of individuals (idolatry of ollice,) that has 
given all the asperity to the contests of the parties, — contests, in which truth 
has been egregiously violated, righteousness trampled upon, and the common 
weal often w'holly overlooked. Men are not now raised to office because of 
their undoubted qualifications for the trust to be reposed in them ; but because 
of their political creed. The party, to which a man has attached himself, must 
gain the ascendancy or he cannot be exalted. Asjiiraiits to ollice, therefore, 
iiiaintain the opinions and pursue all the ends proposed by their party, as if they 
were matters of the highest personal interest, fc^ectarism, bigotry and persecu- 
tion, which have been so odious in religious sects, have come to take an active 
part in our political controversies, with all their inherent blindness, meanness 
and cruelty. Neither men, nor measures, nor principles, are fairly consider- 
ed ; and the country suffers harm, serious harm, at the hands of those who all 
the while loudly profess the utmost zeal in her cause. Ardent patriots, as 
they would be thought, though they may not say in so many words that there 
is 110 diflbrence between right and wrong, show by their actions that they have 
less confidence in a steadfast adherence to right, than they have in intrigue and 
the numerical force of their associates ; and that tfiey have less fear of iniqui- 
ty, than they have of the failure of their political schemes. It needs but lit- 
tle observation to perceive that much of the State and more of the National 
l^egisluture are determined fur less by considerations of justice and mercy. 
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had learned, probably from necessary intercourse with a pro- 
fane person, to use some very exceptionable words. 

The sickness which rendered her so desolate, was exceed- 
ingly severe, and after accomplishing its fearful work upon her 
senses, left her system so completely prostrate, that it was long 
doubtful whether she would ever be restored to comfortable 
general health. She retained however for a considerable time, 
the faculty of speech, and shortly after her long night came 
upon her, said to her attendant, ‘ Why don’t you light a lamp ? 
It will never be day.’ She used also to say her prayers after 
she became deaf and blind, to utter the names of her friends, to 
ask for wdiat she wanted, to spell little words to herself, and at 
times when disappointed, or vexed by her wishes not being 
complied with, by the impossibility of making herself under- 
stood, or by the unkind treatment of a male member of the 
family, (to which she was occasionally subject,) she would use 
profane expressions, such as she had no doubt heard from this 
unhappy person. Her childish spirit evidently at this period, 
wandered about its prison-house in restlessness, anxiety and 
sometimes in agony ; seeking deliverance, striving for com- 
munion with kindred minds, and using all the faculties and 
senses which remained at its command, to make known its con- 
dition, and supply itself with occupation and amusement, in 
making these e&rts, the poor child very naturally used such 
language as she had been familiar with ; often probably, with 
very imperfect ideas of its meaning : for, judging from the cases 
of other children of that tender age, especially such as have en- 
joyed but indifferent instruction, we cannot suppose that this 
poor child had distinct ideas of the God she addressed in pray- 
er, and whose name she used in other ways, or, of the full 
meanir)g of any other than the simplest language. 

As her strength increased and she became able to stand, and 
with the aid of others to walk about the house, her means of 
enjoyment increased also. She had much pleasure in examin- 
ing by the senses of feeling and smell the various objects around 
her, she soon became familiar with every article of her own ap- 
parel, and indeed with every thing belonging to the family, and 
while her parents lived in the same house with another family, 
has often been known to carry back to their owner such uten- 
sils or other articles as had been borrowed or lent, often to the 
amusement and sometimes to the inconvenience of both parties. 
She early evinced great love of order, never allowing any thing 
to be out of place, if she could prevent it. She also as she 
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grew older, seemed desirous of occupying herself in the care of 
her brothers and sisters, of whom she had several all younger 
than herself: would sometimes wash their faces and hands, 
would undress and put them to bed, occasionally exercise some 
discipline among them, would rock the infant in the cradle, and 
feel of its eyes, to ascertain if it were sleeping, and if she found 
it crying would sometimes give it sugar. Whether she had 
learnt by experience that her mother, on whose labor the fami- 
ly were principally dependent for support, was generally busy, 
and that she might aid her by these efforts among the younger 
children, or whether she made them merely for her own amuse- 
ment, it is difficult to determine : probably both motives in- 
fluenced her. 

After her complete recovery, and during all the time of her 
growing up, she was favored with perhaps more uniform health 
than is common ; which has continued to the present time. 
She was generally obedient to her mother, or the woman, who- 
ever she might be, that had the care of her ; and was ready to 
comply with the wishes of any one in whom she had confidence ; 
but was cautious in regard to strangers, and particularly fearful 
of men, shrinking from them and appearing disturbed, if aware 
of their presence. 

.lulia was not unusually fond of sleep in her childhood and 
youth, but evinced at times a disposition to change night into 
day, evidently preferring to rest while others were busy around 
her, and to be active while they were still. As darkness and 
light were the same to her, it is not wonderful that she should 
choose the most (piiet portion of the tw^enty-four hours in which 
to accomplish her own purposes either of business or pleasure ; 
for being solitary in almost all her enjoyments, she was particu- 
larly displeased wdth interruption in their pursuit. 

Her inolher naturally granted her every indulgence in her 
power ; still, as her means w^ere limited, her supplies, though 
sufficient for comfort, were not abundant. Hence, poor Julia 
learned to attach a high value to whatever she thought her own, 
was unwearied in the care of it, and resented the interference of 
others. In regard however, to the making of her clothing and 
to those things about which she needed assistance, she was per- 
fectly compliant with the wishes of others. Her notions res- 
pecting the right of property seem to have been perfectly cor- 
rect. She tvould never take the property of others without 
leave, and if her own was taken, or disturbed in her view im- 
properly, she showed her displeasure, and seemed greatly af- 
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flicted. She evinced no fear of sickness, but was very kind 
when members of the family were sick ; would show by her 
manner that she felt sorry for them, would smooth down the 
bed-clothes, put her hands gently upon their faces, and some- 
times spread the little table and bring it to the bed-side with a 
cup or two upon it to contain drinks. This was of course done 
in imitation of what she had experienced from others, or had 
known done by them. 

Julia’s most unfortunate situation, rendered her an object of 
curiosity to the benevolent, by whom she was constantly visit- 
ed, and by whose benefactions she was in a great measure sup- 
ported. Still, though j)ieces of money and other things of value 
were often put into her hands by strangers, it is remarkable that 
she never seemed disjmsed, in the first instance, to consider 
them as gifts ; but would uniformly return them, unless assured 
by signs she could not misunderstand, that they were for her to 
keep. Her apparent destitution of covetousness and actual 
delicacy of feeling on this subject, have often attracted admira- 
tion. Her peculiar circumstances, had from the beginning, 
called forth the compassionate regard and the requisite pecunia- 
ry assistance from charitable ladies and others, in whose neigh- 
borhood she lived. She had at times been sent to a little school 
for children, where she had learnt to knit ; she had been ena- 
bled to retain her ability to sew' by proper care on the part of 
her friends, and on the whole, as she advanced in age, had an 
increasing amount of resources for comfort and happiness, dur- 
ing her dark and silent journey of life. Still it was evidently a 
dictate of humanity, that a home for life should should be pro- 
vided for her, where all her wants might be timely supplied, 
and her means of happiness, if possible, increased. With this 
view', the directors of the Asylum received her under their 
care, as has been stated, when she was eighteen years of age. 
t^he has now been about twelve years an inmate of the Asylum, 
and the kind intentions of her benefactors have been fully real- 
ized. Here, she soon conformed to the rules of the institution, 
and has been most exemplary in the observance of such, as ap- 
plied to her case. For instance, she has been an example of 
punctuality in her attention to such little duties as were assign- 
ed her, has been orderly in her habits, and has learned to be 
very neat ; has regarded the rights of others, and has attended, 
in the best way she could, to her own. Much of this is owing 
indeed, to the judicious treatment of those who received her 
here, and led her to the formation of good habits, and as habits 
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in her case at least, are second nature, she has retained them 
and finds her happiness in their observance. 

It was an object of much interest with the Principal and In- 
structors of the Asylum, on her admission, to try the effect of 
some experiments in teaching her language. They indulged 
the hope that ultimately they might devise some plan to com- 
municate even some abstract ideas, and especially, moral and 
religious truth. Accordingly, means of an alphabet carved 
in wood, and resembling that used in schools for the blind, she 
was taught to understand and to form in her own way, the let- 
ters composing a few simple words. For example, she was 
furnished with a cusliion and a supj)ly of pins ; the teacher then 
placed in her hand the thing whose name he proposed to teach ; 
then, directed her hand to the carved letters composing its 
name ; then, by sticking the pins upon the cushion, he formed 
the respective letters and the word. This she was encouraged 
to do, until, when the thing was presented to her, or its sign 
made in her hand, (for instance, a key, or the deaf-nmte’s sign 
for a key,) she would, without assistance, form the letters k, e, y. 
In this way, several short and easy words were taught ; but the 
experiment soon became uninteresting to her, (it was of course 
very tedious and laborious to her teacher,) and, as there seem- 
ed no probability of any important result for her benefit, the at- 
tempt was abandoned. 

Much greater success has attended the attempt to teach her 
the language of the Asylum ; or rather, such of the conversa- 
tional signs of the deaf and dumb, as are necessary to convey 
ideas on common subjects ; indeed, with the exception of ab- 
stract ideas, on all the afiairs of common life. For instance, 
the principal of the institution wore spectacles, and was the 
only person of the house who did so. He had long been dis- 
tinguished among the deaf and dumb, by the sign for spectacles, 
made with one or both hands upon the eyes. After feeling of 
his spectacles herself, and having the sign made for them a few 
times by others, she readily learned to understand and use this 
sign as appropriate to Mr. Gallaudet alone. In a similar man- 
ner, the signs or names, distinguishing other individuals, were 
taught ; as also those for the objects around her, which it was 
most important for her to know. A person by taking her 
hands in his own, and making signs with them, or by permitting 
her to feel his hands and arms when in the act of signing, could 
readily communicate with her, on the very simple subjects with 
which she was most conversant. This is still the method of 
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talking with her, and imperfect as it may seem to a stranger, 
is yet sufficient, in the hands of one at all skilful in the use of 
signs, greatly to promote her happiness. It restores her in an 
important degree to society. She is sent for an article of 
dress, for her scissors, thimble, or any thing of her own, with 
tMitire ease, and with as much certainty that she understands 
what is wanted, and will procure it, as could be had in the case 
of almost any other person. If one whom she knows is sick, 
she is informed of it ; or if a death occurs, she makes the signs 
for weeping, for being sorry and perhaps for burying, and is 
desirous of going to see the corpse. If permitted, she exam- 
ines the grave-clothes, feels the face and hands of the dead 
body with great d(ilicacy and carefulness, makes the sign for 
being dead, says the friends are sorry, etc. Still we do not 
know what her ideas of death are. She cannot fail to know 
that a great change has passed upon the body, and that soon 
after, it is carried away ; but farther than this, all is probably 
mysterious. Several deaths Imve occurred in the Asylum since 
her residence here, all of which have been deeply interesting to 
.) ulia. From the first she undoubtedly obtained her original ideas, 
whatever they were, of so great a change ; for when, alter a 
careful and earnest examination, she satisfied herself that the 
body was incapable of motion, and had ceased to breathe, she 
seeinful filled with horror. Jn succeeding instances she has 
been less deeply afiecled, though the impression in each, has 
been agitating and distressing in a considerable degree. She 
is disposed to make signs about the event, while it is recent, 
to herself sometimes, and to others, w’henevcr it is alluded to. 

On the Sabbath, Julia dresses herself in her best clothing, 
and taking her rocking-chair, begins the observance of the day, 
by abstaining from all her customary employments. She nev- 
er fails to know wdieii the sabbath returns, nor to keep it 
throughout, negatively at least, in the strictest manner. This, 
so far as we know, is simply the result of habit, and in imiia- 
lioii of the example of those around her. She probably recol- 
lects nothing of what she may have been taught, previous to 
her misfortune, in regard to the nature of the sabbath ; nor in- 
deed is it probable that she was, at that early age, ever taught 
at all on the subject, except by the examples of her friends. 
She shows a certain regard for the sabbath in another way. 
When permitted to visit her mother, and spend some days with 
her, she can never be persuaded to remain longer than till the 
afternoon of Saturday ; but gets her bonnet and insists upon re- 
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turning soon after dinner. What her reason is we cannot dis- 
cover, unless perhaps, a desire to enjoy the quiet and rest of 
this day in her own rocking-chair and chamber, where she is 
sure of not being disturbed. * 

Julia rises in summer at about four, and in winter, at about 
five o’clock in the morning. She retires, at about nine 
o’clock in the evening throughout the year, and is in general 
perfectly quiet at night. She sleeps in a large chamber, in which 
most of the other female pupils al5o sleep ; but never gives them 
the least inconvenience. She is uniformly the first up in the 
morning, washes, dresses herself without assistance, always 
stands before a looking* glass when she is combing and dressing 
her hair, generally makes her bed before breakfast, and always in 
the best manner ; and then, goes down to the sitting-room and 
waits patiently for her breakfast : after which, she has for 
years washed and wiped the tea-spoons, used on the pupils’ ta- 
bles, amounting to a hundred and twenty or thirty, and this she 
also does after tea. During term time they are collected for 
her from the various tables, but in vacation she gatliers them 
herself ; and it is amusing to notice her on the first morning of 
the vacation, setting off on her journey of collection around the 
hall, without anything being said to her on the subject. When 
washed and wiped, she puts them in the proper place, and also 
her towels, which she is careful to have changed, as often as 
the most scrupulous neatness requires. If tea-spoons from the 
steward’s table become mixed with the others, she instantly de- 
tects and separates them, though a casual observer would hard- 
ly notice the difference. After leaving the breakfast-room, if 
she has any unfinished work on hand, sewing, knitting, or 
mending, she goes about it without direction from the matron ; 
otherwise, she waits till some employment is assigned her. 
She commonly sews or knits five or six hours in a day, but if 
making anything for herself, she doubles her diligence, work- 
ing with great perseverance till it is accomplished. 

On days when the clothes from the weekly wash are ironed, 
she goes early to the ironing room, puts her flat-irons to the 
fire, unless it has been done by another, selects her own 
clothes from the mass, belonging perhaps to one hundred and 
thirty or forty persons, and never fails to get every article. 
Her manner is, to examine each article by feeling, but to de- 
cide upon it by the sense of smell ; and in regard to her own 
things she never errs. As it respects those of others, her 
power of discrimination is very remarkable : for instance, she 
30 ^ 
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will, if desired, select and separate the stockings of the boys 
from those of tlie girls ; she will get every article belonging to 
a particular individual ; and it is the matron’s o|ynion, that she 
could in this way distinguish the respective articles of every fe- 
male pupil of the institution. It should be recollected that 
these articles arc clean from the wash *, and yet, such is the 
acuteness of her smell, that she can discriminate with almost 
unerring accuracy. She irons slowly, but very well, and 
sometimes for the family as well as for herself. At one time 
she chose to wash the smaller articles of her apparel, such as 
capes, handkerchiefs, and white stockings, and never failed to 
get them clean, changing the water often, and using soap in 
abundance ; at present, she allows this to be done for her. 

Julia performs the entire work of knitting a stocking without 
assistance ; shapes it properly, narrowing, widening, etc. She 
is apt however to err in making her own too small ; whether 
from a desire to exhibit a very trim foot and ankle, or for other 
reasons, does not appear, ^^he has been known on examining 
the knitting work of a little girl, to discover its defects with 
surprising readiness, and after condemning them in strong terms, 
to pull out the needles, unravel the work till she had removed 
all its imperfect parts, tmd then, taking up the stitches, return 
the fabric to its owner to be finished. 

She makes her own clothes ; so far at least, as the sewing is 
concerned, except that she has some assistance about tbe waist 
and sleeves. Her clothes arc cut out by another ; still she is 
very competent to the chief management of the business of 
making them, and even cuts out, and makes entirely, some of 
the simpler articles. She is desirous of having her dresses 
fashionable ; or rather, like those of others, and especially, of 
ilic younger girls around her, which she examines as they make 
their appearance from lime to lime ; and when her own are 
about to be made, she mentions whose she would have them 
like. 

iShe is slow and careful in all her movements and especitilly 
about her sewing ; still she has often made a sheet in a day, 
and one instance is recollected, in which .she made at least a 
half a dozen of towels, in the same lime. She threads her 
needle by means of her fingers and tongue, but the precise 
manner of doing it, cannot be seen. We see her put the nee- 
dle and thread to her lips and soon remove them prepared for 
use. 

Julia is very systematic in all her doings, and yet, readily 
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falls in with any new arrangement adopted by the matron. Af- 
ter the plan of locking up certain lodging rooms had been in 
operation a few days, Julia, voluntarily, took it upon herself, 
to see it done at the proper hour eveiy morning, and also to 
open them early in the evening before they could be needed ; 
always returning the keys to the matron’s room. She is also 
thoiigluful about the windows and blinds of the lodging rooms 
in Slimmer, frequently shutting them, when a storm is rising, 
(which she jierceives by the change of the temperature, or in- 
crease of the wind) and always doing it, when desired. 

Her attachments, in a few instances, have been marked and 
strong, towards those with whom she has long lived, and from 
whom she has derived much hapjiiness. Separation however 
for only a sliort time weakens them perceptibly, and after a 
considerable jieriod has elapsed, she scarcely recognizes even 
her best friends ; or if she does, the impression seems very 
soon to pass away. Those who have made her presents of 
particular value, in her view, she is apt to remember, and 
show s pleasure at meeting them again ; when she refers to the 
gift w ith w hich they are associated. She always has some few 
favorites among the pujiils ; and when they leave the institu- 
tion she expresses regret, but soon selects others to supply 
their jilaces, and according to the dictates of philosophy, as well 
as common sense, makes the best of what is unavoidable. 
She seems to regard her mother, sisters and brothers, with an 
allection ditTering in degree from that which she shows towards 
others. As she had lived with them, and derived most of her 
happiness through their means, till she was eighteen years old, 
it is very natural she should feel thus, even though, so far as 
our knowledge extends, she may be perfectly ignorant of the 
relationship subsisting between them and herself. 

.Itilia is easily pleased by those attentions which are gratify- 
ing to others. She accepts an occasional invitation to ride, 
from some officer of the Asylum, w-ith great pleasure ; enjoys 
the ride highly, and speaks *of it afterwards with satisfaction ; 
not forgetting to say, that the person who has thus gratified her, 
is good. 

When she thinks she needs a new article of dress, she goes 
to the matron, shows the old article she desires to dispense 
with, tells her she must go to the principal, get him to open 
her money box, take some money and give it for the new 
thing desired. This is a specimen of the exactness, with 
which she can express herself by signs, on a common subject. 
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The following is another : If she becomes seriously offended 
with one of the girls (which is sometimes the case, and for 
which there is occasionally a sufficient cause) she goes with the 
offender to the matron, states the offence in strong terms of 
condemnation, and says the steward or the principal must be 
called, to inflict the appropriate punishment ; specifying some- 
times, locking up, boxing ears and whipping. It ought per- 
haps in justice to be added, that almost without exception, she 
is treated with the utmost kindness by the pupils, and that the 
punishments she mentions, though not common in the Asylum, 
are such as poor Julia may have experienced the value of in 
her younger days. 

It has been intimated that our means of intercourse with Ju- 
lia are limited to such objects and actions as are cognizable by 
the senses of feeling, taste and smell ; her destitution of the 
superior senses of sight and hearing being apparently complete. 
It is even doubtful, whether through any sensation produced by 
light upon her organs, she can distinguish day from night, but 
there is no doubt of her being perfectly deaf. We have also 
excepted abstract ideas from the number of those about which 
tve can satisfactorily communicate with her. So far however, 
as certain very general abstractions are concerned, we have 
reason to suppose that she does understand us : for instance, 
the general ideas conveyed to her mind by the signs expres- 
sive of approbation, or disapprobation, health or sickness, 
pleasure or sorrow, are in all probability such as we design to 
communicate ; the evidence that it is so, being often quite 
satisfactory. This however, is as yet, the extent of our inter- 
course on such subjects. We cannot speak to her of the 
mind, or of spiritual existence in any form, and if we should 
attempt it successfully she might not have the ability to make 
us aware of our success. The following experiment has lately 
been tried. Her attention was called to a great variety of ar- 
tificial objects, and she was told that Miss C. made this, Mr. 
S. that, a man one, a woman another, and soon. The idea of 
making is familiar, for she makes some things herself. Then, 
a number of natural objects were presented her, such as min- 
erals, fruits, flowers, plants, vegetables ; and she was told that 
neither this friend nor that acquaintance made any of them ; 
that neither men, nor women made them. The hope was en- 
tertained that her curiosity would be excited, and that a way 
might be discovered to convey to her mind the great idea of 
the Almighty Creator. The attempt was not successful ; and 
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though several times repeated, has not as yet resulted in excit- 
ing her mind, fixing her attention, or giving us any encouraging 
indications. o o ^ & & 

Her days pass with very little of incident, or variety ; yet, 
there is enough of both, which comes to her knowledge in so 
large a family, to furnish materials for reflection and to call out 
in some degree her feelings towards others. If sickness or ac- 
cident occur, she is told of it. If a journey is to be taken or 
a new pupil is received, she is ?arly informed of it. If any 
member of the establishment loses a friend, if any interesting 
event happens, either of a joyous or afflictive nature, it is men- 
tioned to poor .Julia, and produces an appropriate, though tran- 
sient effect. The birth of a child in the circle of her acquain- 
tance, is always an event of particular interest to her, and she 
is desirous of improving the earliest opportunity, to visit and 
examine it for herself. This she does, when permitted, with 
great care and tenderness. 

During the warm season, the concourse of visitors to the 
Asylum is very great ; often amounting to fifty or more per- 
sons in a day, for weeks together. Almost all desire to see 
Julia, and in gratifying this desire, she is often disturbed in her 
pursuits, lier plans for the day are broken up, and her patience 
is severely tried. Under these circumstances, her deport- 
ment is sometimes less amiable than her friends could desire ; 
but on the whole, not more, indeed much less exceptionable 
than those would expect, wdio have a full view of her circum- 
stances. 

Many more facts and anecdotes might be mentioned in re- 
gard to this most unfortunate young woman, were it not for 
the fear of extending her story to too great a length. Enough 
has been said to show in some degree, the real condition of her 
imprisoned mind, and to gratify in part it is hoped, the curiosi- 
ty so extensively felt concerning her. Should any greater suc- 
cess attend the efforts made hereafter for her improvement, or 
should any thing occur concerning her, calculated to shed light 
upon the phenomena of mind, or particularly to interest the 
mental philosopher or the Christian, the facts will, no doubt, 
be given to the public. 
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AN ALLEGORY. 

Two men once lived on the banks of a broad river : for a time 
they appeared to prosper,, but at last, the one was visited with 
affliction ; he lost his health; his cattle died, his crops were 
blighted ; he became poor, and was forsaken by his friends, so 
that, day after day, he cast his eyes on the dimly descried good 
land on the other side of the Viver, where a good friend of his 
lived, and he yearned to be there. Some there were that piti- 
ed him, thinking within themselves, ^ what an unhappy man Is 
this ! and how happy is his neighbor.’ 

That neighbor continually increased his stores ; he became 
rich, gained many friends, and prospered in all the works of his 
hands ; he pulled down his storehouses, and built others that 
were larger ; his barns were filled with grain, and a plentiful 
crop of growing corn was just ready for the sickle. Many 
there were who envied the rich man, and thought that he had 
nothing to desire. 

By and by came a command to the two men, which they 
were bound to obey — a notice to quit their habitations, and to 
prepare to go across the river ; but the message was very differ- 
ently received. The poor man exceedingly rejoiced, for he 
had nothing to lose, and every thing to gain ; he longed to de- 
part, for his hopes had for some time been fixed on the other 
side of the river. The rich man was confounded ; his treasure 
was in his present inheritance, and where the treasure is, there 
will the heart be also. In heaping up goods, he had added to 
his grief ; he quitted his habitation with a pang, and crossed 
the river in despair. 


For the Religious Magazine. 

MORAL REFORM. 

No ALARM need be felt at the title given to i^s article, for it 
is not my purpose to offer to the readers tfie Magazine any 
discussion of the subject to which the tel^m Moral Reform is 
usually applied. My object is to state briefly two principles 
which seem to me involved in every discussion of this subject, 
and without a due regard to which, such discussions may eitli- 
er fail to be useful, or may become positively mischievous. The 
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power of natural jnodcsty that no one ever became corruj)l until 
Jiis iinaginalion had been debauched, and it is this natural moJ- 
cMij more than any thing else which constitutes the security uf 
virtue. AVhile this remains in all its force, sudden temptations 
are powerless, but when this is broken down, not even piety, 
in the degree in which it is commonly found in this world, is 
alw’ays a sufficient protection. 

Now it ought never to be forgotten that natural modesty, 
which shudders and averts its eyes at the first sight of that vice 
which it abhors, is soon impaired by familiarity with it, how- 
ever pure may have been the purpose for which that familiarity 
was acquired. In this respect it resembles tlic other nainral 
feelings. It is thus that sights of misery, which at first are at- 
tended with an overwhelming power, gradually cease to exciU' 
emotion. In a world of corruption it is pernaps impossibh; tu 
])reserve in perfect and unimpaired freshness those natural feel- 
ings with which we first encounter the trials of life. Nor doc> 
it ind(ied seem to have been intended that they should long ic- 
main fresh and entire. Their whole purpose may In' oiiiLi - 
V. ise answered, provided tve acquire a habit of right action — a 
iiabit which will be strengthened exactly in proportion as liic 
oower of mere feeling is weakened. This is the course i;;k<‘n 
by a tender nurse or physician. At first he can scarcel\ cn- 
dure the sight of misery in iho-e whom ho attends, but lu? \> 
moved eflectually by his feeling- lu exert himself to relieve tin* 
ddstress which he witnessess. Soon his pity is less moved, 
but his desire to relieve suffering is becoming a habit, and dii- 
is daily strengthened by the same process by means of \\1j1( !• 
his painful feelings, first excited by the sight of misery, are 
\\(?akened. At last he manifests almost perfect eomposuri’ 
amid the most appalling scenes, hut still all his powers are em- 
ployed ill its relief. 

In like manner natural modesty alarmed by the slightest ap- 
jx arancii of vice prompts us to ilec from it. If its promptings 
ai c regarded and a habit is formed of shunning with care the 
places, persons, and thoughts, which tend to evil, virtue is se- 
nircd from contagion, although in the process natural timidity 
is iii some degree lost. But if, instead of fleeing from conta- 
gion, we remain exposed to its corrupting influence with no 
oilier effort diaii to avoid yielding to that influence, the original 
safeguard of virtue is gradually broken down, and no counior- 
vailing habit is j)rutiiiced in its place. In this respect, inor(‘ 
j)i.'rliii])s tlinn in others, a man is known by the company 
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ljC3 keeps. ‘Ten righteous would 'have saved a city onci*,’ 
but that number could not be Found, and even of tliosc wlio 
were permitted to escape, the largest imt afterwards evinced 
by their conduct, that^ though they had escaped the ‘vengeance 
of fire,’ they had imbibed. the manners which had brought down 
destruction upon their neighbors. . _ 

Let no one flatter Iiiinself that because his ‘ spul is vexed by 
the filthy conversation of ibewickeJ,’ that he is in .no danger of 
going in thefr ways. ‘ Up, flee thou from Sodoni,’ is the Ian-, 
guago which his natural repugnance to debauchery addresses 
to him. If he obeys this voice and escapes from all the plain 
to the distant moimlains, he is safe ; 'but if he lingers he is u^*- 
done. 1 would be loth to trust the honor of my family to onC 
wlio s[)ent his lime in the haunts of vice, even though laboring 
for the spiritual improvement of •their abandoned inhabitants. 
Slill less would I believe in the purity of mind of that per- 
son of cither sex, whose time was spent in acquiring a 
know ledge of all the steps by means of which debauchery is 
pjDiiioted. External restraints rnay indeed keep back sucli an 
one fiom vicious acts, but the mind Is debauched; and next to 
clioosiiig as a yiariner for life the guilty inmate of the den bf in- 
famy, 1 would esteem as least to be desired a wife whose 
linui and tlioughts ^jad been devoted to learning the ways of the 
destroyer, and in portraying them as a warning to the uiexperi- 
<;nced that they might avoid ilie snare. Pudens. 


THE APPROPRIATE SPHERE OF WOMAN. 

BY IbEV. HLTBBAliD WIXSLOW. 

1. Tim. ii. 11—12 : Let the woman learn in silenee with all subjection ; bnt 
I surter not a woman teach, nor to usurp authority over the man, but to be 
in silence. ^ 

The dignity and virtue of the female character cannot be too 
highly estimated nor too sacredly protected. It is often and 
perhaps justly remarked, that as woman was first in transgres- 
sion so she is first ii^ obedience ; as she was.first to introduce 
sin, so she is first to expel jt. . She is luidoivbtedly to sustain a 
most important part in reclaiming the world.' Her influence 
upon society is great, peculiar, indispensable to its highest ele- 
vation. She is capable,of. exerting a benign and almost irre- 
sistible dominion over the affections and the conduct of the 
3i 
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Other sex ; but she can 
sphere, and putting^ ^rt^^ ;cbat»e|^ 
The sacre4 
ceptibility ^ 


vlappropnate 


The sacre4 wmei^ ip^'ijE^iaa^jd iip^ sus- 
ceptibility and, so 

evil when^ i[n|sjgujd{^d|^^|^ei, spirit 

pa^ion for ‘novelty a|^;i^eqjt<#e pfelldiSb^^ over cool dis-^' 
and j^a\ttiQt^'^^d^ip^nt— ciasl^ of the 'first 
^^^% ressid^^^ ^g ^ ^j^a|r^Qi^ ^)^l6f cKl ie0ii'<js that she 

hisir tp-t^^ nor^tor usdrp' authority over the ntali^.’: 

Biit^AisIfaw.or fbmale subjection, implanted in tlie human 
consiratidn and enjoined by God, is misapprehended, pervert- 
ed^dV .abus^,. in but.christian nations. All pagan religions 
criish-'the femsdd sex into the dust. ; Mahpmadanisin . makes 


theid little superior to abject slaves ; and. even the Jewish 
economy is inferior to. the Christian in respect to their elevation 
and influence. It is a distinguishing glory 'of Christianity, that 
it elevates iemales to their prdper rank and full measure of in- 
fluence in the best and most finished state cdisociety. 

All great practical errors, tVbidh obtain ascendancy over na- 
tionsjknd over successive generations of men, have their founda- 
tion m certain truths ; — Ithpy are the inigapprehension and abuse 
of principles true to nature. Npw cbrlshaflity does not come 
to inakeitvar upon: nature and to exte^in^ those principles, 
but to fts^e tb^ IP hur right ajipreheieihlt andito their true 
application., ^"This is' dm.ine,hdy.lhe <c*Uf& to the ap- 

))ropriate s,pil^^ df action, .tmd/ihfluence fpr ‘the' female sex. 
Nature had assi^hA^to, them a sphere distinct from add Subor- 
dinate to that of though by no meai^ less honorable and 
importaht. Pagaidalfi had .abused this princif^e of female sub- 
ordination, so ais to hbasp .^her, who .was';madd to be ‘ an help- 
meet’ for roari, tp a .con$i!pi)' of invidious ipferiority and even 
of servile abjectness. ,X4pok ait" the eonditioi]i|t>f •^®alps in the 
Roman eiiipire, atthe.dme'cluisdl>®tyiV.hs'io^pd!^f!^,^,cX 
tianity. removed the liahd whih^^ewed 'ihe^rdph^’^ah^ ^ 
themriae to their appropriate .sp|^t *But:die rej|i|ti6n^^^^^^ long 
restrain^ and depression, thV|^^i^^>pf ;;a^|^ep:,eleyation |n 
their ehlhusiastic tempefam;ei^^-;|^l|lh;'||[i^r^,'/^ 
dteir proper aphp^, and pr^j^dil^^^FQf.'ipiitjibordination. 
Th^ be^me radical. ; :Th^^ 5 ^i^i^^e|lhigial)'distinctions 
between the wxes. . C^ersd^hg; .tfiehr>‘pj|^ bd^ they 
' the prerogaovk^:^'i^e pffier sex; . 

'To 'odjteel this alarming evil^’-irap^’ for' sOipe of the roost 
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vigorous, and t!iUrnii^ str4>kQ^^ inspired pen. A tendency 
to ultraism is not o day. Apostles, reformers, 

holy men of other , *hcn]cke[^ true 

and important, thdh' ZOkibts bega^ to :puslb?U.i^ lbosp extremes, 
which called .for scarcely fess effbrt' iS kedp'it in its right place, 
than was required to introduce it. H was an of na- 
ture and a horriWe dvil, that woman shbhld.te^^^^ 
scarcely less so' fhb opposite extremerr-the Mr^ess of unr 
sexing — by which the pWuliar alfractiqhs charaO-, 

ter are sacrificed, and the way thus ptbpared ifor the! anail^dp 
don of the domestic ties and relations. 

Although moral goodness is essentially the same in aff, 
sisting in love to God and man, manifested in action, yet hcilh- 
ing is clearer than that woman was to , move in a efifferent 
sphere from that of man,, and moral virtues are to be modi- 
fied by and adapted to the sphere in which she was made to 
move. If modesty nnd delicacy are becoming in both sexes, 
tlioy are eminently the ornimerit-bf the female sex ; while all 
th(' moral virtues of either ‘spx, , though they bear the same 
name in each, are to assume the- or the feminine 
character according to the sex in which they bxist. The same 
act which would be modest aud dblicate in a man, would not 
always be so in a wprhah ; while on the 6lher hand what may 
be very hold and eriei;getic in*a woman, might be very tame in 
a man. It is Qn l^is principle that we are accustomed to say 
of the man, who: thp character appropriate to fe- 

jiialcs, that-he isveJfpwWe ;^'a of the wpman, who pai- 
iiikcs of the c.b^racter app^priate to malesy tbfit she is mascti- 
linc. These terms, \ye all -know, are intended to designate 
something 6ut>- of place, something undesiHble an^ Unlovely. 

tolerate here and there an apouialy of Ibis kW ; but we 
wish to see such cases ‘ few and far between.’ We should 
wisely consider the end of all things not far distant, should 
they beb^m^univ^^ ^ ^ . * 

1$ffibalt to trace the precise line of demarkation 
where tife mai^li^e^ feminine be- 

gins ; btft the geneial distinctions between them, as well as the 
dangers to whio^ fem^b in this particular, are 

abundantly exhibited^lLt|p^l|<^^; scriptures wish to 

be guided by die somewhat 

delicate yet highly 

your attention f to die ^ 

simple aim to expound lessons of the bible upon 

the subject before us. 
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‘ Let your wppien keep siilence in the cjb^ircbps, for, it is not 
perniiiied imtp ibeiu to sp^k ;; but tbeji cwjiw to be 

under obediericoj^ us tbe:^^ 34. 

Here it is declared to be according to divmeifii^v, that fe- 
males should observe ci^d|fes, ahd,ai^]n subor- 
dination to the aulhoritjr bf rnan- th^^ wiU learn, 

tjinng, let them ask their hu&b^ds at bdine ;; 'foi^ 

^meh. to speak in the chufeh/ ' Gor* xiv.; 
asserted to be inePasistent \vJftb female .deHcacy^^d 
ttfat . they , should speak ip "public. ^ No exclusive reference is 
had to v^hat is sorbetimes called "a ‘ church meetings’ The 
apostte Inserts a general ‘ principle for general, reasons, as we 
shall i^e/ There b no mystical reason why a woman should 
up^ speak in an assembly of the churchy rather than in . any other 
assembly ; nay,, there are some’reasons why it wpold be safer 
aiid mote proper for her to speak in a meeting of the ehurch, 
than in a promiscuous assembly. This the jostle implies in 
a subsequent passage, as we shall show- ; and if sbe ought not so 
much as to ask a question in a public meeting, but should do 
even that privately at home, mudi less ought she to iindenake 
lo advance her own' opinions, and to dictofP instructions and 
rules to others. / ' 

It appears that there were some among Ae primitive matrons 
who, inov^d by a. false zeal, encouraged. the younger sisters in 
defaming/^d*. falsely accusing ilcse xvbo did npt adopt tiieir 
views and coDform to their wj^hes ; the tendency of whose 
conduct w^, to. .displace sober mindedness ) to alienat^^wivcs 
from their hu^bahds, chiltdfen,;ahd-domesU duties ; to promote 
indelicacy, and a fwidness of being from home ; uromiich that 
the pure lustre of Christianity was ’larrtjslied . and the gospel re- 
proached. Heiico the apostle said to a riiinister of die gospej, 
' fSpeak thou the ihiijigs winch become sound doctrine ; 
the aged men be soberVr j^rave,; temperate, sound in. fai{^, 
in patience ; ' the aged, won^ likewise, that they be in be^ 
havior as Uecometh hplincssv -jppt false accusers, not giy^^jlo 
much w ine, teachers of good * things j . t^vthey j^^ teach "the 
young w.ornen to be sPber^Jtp l9^j^;;)^i^"busbidd^ their 

children^ to-be discreet, alhm obedi- 
ent to their own husbands, . that the blas- 

phemed.^ Titus ii.J-5. The stidie dpoStli^^apm^ 
terpis .of unqualified rebuke upon thpsP: Who^ J^^^ with 
thihgs without their proper .sphere, spend their tinipi ds he cx- 
pressesit, rn ^ wandering about from house to house ;* aOd not on- 
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ly idlq, but tattlers also, and busy bodies, speaking things which 
they ought noi:^ 

IMie duty df to their husbands and to 

reverence thstn, is inculcated in the folio wihg strong language. 
While instjfuct|ns -huSbC^ teve their wives as their own 
bodies, ins^ad of treating' them' as the heathen do theirs, the apos- 
tle says, ‘ WivCs, submit yourselves unto your owii husbands, as 
unto the Lbtd| for the husband is the bead of the wife even as 
Christ is the head of th^ chur^; and he is the Savipr of the body . 
Therefore Ife the fchurch'if subjCMit to Christ, so let wives be. to 
their own husbands in every thing.. Let every one of you 
ticular so lOve his wife even as hiipself, and the wife see that 
she reverence her ^husband.’ Ephi v. 22-24: 33. ‘But I. 
ivopld have you know that the head of every man is Christ, and 
the head of the woman is. the man.* ‘ For the man is not of 
the woman j but the , woman of the man. Nehher was the man 
created for the woman, but the woman for the man. t For this 
cause the woman ought to have power on her head, because of 
the angels.’ T. Cor. n. 8-10. • That is, she ought to have a 
covering or veil on her head, in sign* that she is under the pow- 
er of her husband, bn account of the irreligious who came to 
their assemblies as spies or lookers on. . Here then is a pro- 
miscuous assembly, not an exclusive meeting of tbechurclr, and 
die apostle teaches us that here she must not only be in si- 
lence, but must even have on the then cuwomary, badge of 
modesty and^ubjection. . ‘ ^ 

Su^b then ar^ inspired views . respecting female delicacy 
and propriety, resSjieeting her becoming deferCncC to the oth- 
er sex, and her ^propriate reverence and hotnage to her 
luisband . She Is even represented as the glory of her husband, 
as he is the glory of Gcd. ‘ For as much, ’-says the apostle, 

‘ as he is the image, and the gjory of God, but the woman, is the 
glory of the man.’ , How any person! of sober mind can. read 
such scfiptut^ and not perceive that they recognize an impor- 
tant disjnnctiott between the appropriate virtues and duties of ^ 
thc^seies, 5 .ppable to perceive; The doctrine is hojvev- 
er by sonid cbn|^eh%^-sustained and acted on, that all tH}a dis- 
tinction fa invidious prejudici^i and . 

ought tp:te broken ;;y:. \ ^ 

In hie; epistle^to Titttothy tKfe apostle gives the following 
instruction. • Jh like manner^r^b tW woii^ them- 

selves with modest aj^parbl,vwitfa^;alfalbeface and sobriety, 
not with broidered haiir, or^itli gotd^ or pearls, or costly array, 

^ 31 * 
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but, which . bgcomeUi j^^^ professing gpdiliness, with good 
w’orks. Lgv ^ ■ Wbm^;^leern in silence \yijiii all ; subjection. 
Bui I suffer hbt a 5V‘omap,|Q teachi :to^ over 

the bpt to be Foi* A^Shi fernied) 

iliehSiv^. And Adani! was^not deceived, tut 
ing deceived was in ibe trahslressiph.^ Here 

t]ie inspired writer instructs us that wpipep ^hbiuild^otbo' them 
with modc^ apporeli not with those gl?u^ 
trappings vvliich attract vulgar and y^ntcjn eyes, al ihd heathen 
women do,; and further, that in public they should always be 
leaiyi^ers and never teachers, and that they should, nevpi*' assume 
ib%;posiuon of ^ qr-^of authority Over |!pn..* As* a rea- 

sda for this, hq reminds us that Adam was firat formed ; that 
Bve was then formed, to be his help meet^ and not bis tedcher 
f^r,:g^vernm ; and as a further reason why woman should be 
sloyy to dictate and ready to learn in all matters of doubtful ex- 
pedienc\‘*or questionable right, he reminds us that her character- 
istic ardor and irrfprudencc, her love of novelty and change, had 
once betrayed her into transgression— that ‘ Adam was not de- 
ceived, but the woman being deceived was in the transgres- 
sion’ — thus intimating, that had she kept her proper place and 
been guided by the man, instead of .attempting to guide him. 
the great disaster would not have befallen^dur race- The gen- 
eral idea is cli^ly maintained, that as ntan is possessed of a 
fjtrong desire to gratify the womnn, inspiriuch that he is liable to 
dethrone his bolter judgment, and to follow her Wishes, even il 
slie loads him astray, as in the case- of Adam and Eve, i#is imi- 
nently dan^eVoii^ that she, whose predominant characteristic is 
not so much sound and eompreberisive judgment as curiosity 
and ronianfic impulse, should assume the reins. Thus if lan- 
guage has any definite meaning,' the biblo seeths clearly to 
teach that man should always sit, at the helm,, to lead pubfic 
sentiment and control public movements ; while woman wip;lo 
move in anotlier but not. less important or honorable; spB^e? 
where slie was to put forth the peculiar and powerful infltijghces 
of her personal virtues and acqiiir|Biqpts^ \ , * 

The apostle says, ‘I suffqiV not woman- &c. 
The term teach is tho .aoiiiie’ as employed by Cliriist, 
when. lAsaicI, ‘Go ye, add" teach,* br^ disciplc ‘ atl-nadons,’^ 
This .«[imission was gi\^. exclmively to {lien. Chrisjt had 
many ^client female disciples,' but to none pf theni did he ex- 
tend this commission ; and, the apostle reipinda some, of tin 
primitive sisters of this fact, at a time when they seem tj|lidvi' 
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been inclhied to forgigj;,; remejtnbr^per sliJl speaks, 

and his niessagp^fc^^^i^ as binding'^ ever. 

. The physictf'lo^)^^^ sexes pUiiiljr indicates. that, 
as.a ge^er4:,!^tile,^th^^ labors, tlie toils of 

the fioldL|||4 t|^ cares and. burdens of mercan- 
tile busi^a^ti^ of absence , from home^ 

the duties af thelear^ upon man ; while 

thg moire labors of the household 

devolve updp^onran.^;’';^ •• . ■ y 

The intellectual and inoj:ai cm$tltution of the sexes r a3 
as the btble, instructs .us that alt affairs of stattf 3toth civil 
a^d political, iillt the affairs of the church as respects hpllh goy- 
erument and public teaching, all tbf enterprises for evangelizing 
aqid reforming the world, all the more public, literary an.d 
religious institutions, especially those embracing both, sexes, 
should he headed and controlled by man ; while the more mod- 
est and 'retiring,*- though riot le.ss valuable and powerful infiii- 
enres of her personal character aijd conversation upon her do- 
nu?>iic circle, her neighbors and associates, and through them 
upon the world, together with, the fruits of her intellect, inipart- 
•ed not in }>ublic lectures but by private instruction, or com- 
municated to the world through the medium, of the press, be- 
long to woman. ^ \ 

The appropriate, sphere and distinguishing ‘duties of woman 
are then as follows; Having given hei'self up.lp Gbd, her 6rst 
duty is to tarn c.arc of her own house. Haying iseyerely rebuked 
the" conduct of those who, leaving the domestic duties, wander 
about from house to house, idle, taders, busyli.odies, speaking 
tilings whiclifhey ought not,' the apostle* addy^ M will therefore 
that thq younger women marry, bear childri^, the house : 
give no occasion loathe adversary to speak reproachfully.' 
;l., Tim. y. 14.'. Nor lct*any woman pronounce 'this an invidious 
ahd menial sphere of duty. Let her’ but consider how much 
the, faappirioss of society , and the progress of the world in all .that 
dwend nppn. domestic also know in 

those Whose respect is most to 
ite valued^ wh^^^^^ house, behold ari abode ot 

ri!eatuesi5,. or4e^;i[ choerrul^ss;.^a^^^^ j her children wcl! 

clad and; smiliogr with wholesome pro- 

visions, aiid eveg^ tliipi abbut 1|^ s^feming to say, ‘ Here is my 
happine^, ; riiy hiisbiid is niy com^^ my children are 

niy jewels ; my house is iny arid ,no earthly pleasure ex- 

that of rendering it a domestic paradise — a centre of attrac- 
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lion to niy family, so that they are no where else, so happy ; a 
place too of welcome and grateful reception to the stranger’ — 
and slip will see that this rs Second to no bother secular sphere 
for hqpor or importance ; that she has no occasion to covet the 
chaiil|bf state or the noisy scenes of public action. She wilj| 
be satisfied with the inspired ^description of woman "li^er true 
glory — Although the progress of art has sQuiewhat changed her 
occupation, yet the gen.eral dutjr ^ still essentially the same — 
^ She Jayeth her hands; to the «pindle, and her hafids hold the 
distaff— She stretche.th out her band to the poor, yea, she 
reacheth forth her hands to the needy— She is' hot afraid of the 
snow for. her household ; for all her household are clothed with 
scarlet She maketh h%i:s.elf coverings of tapestry ; her cloth^ 
ing is sHk stnd purple. Her husband is kna\\ii in. the gates, 
when he siitelh among the elders of the land.’ Observe the 
fahsband, not the wife, is seen in the gates, the pkibes of con- 
course, and is known by his respectable appearance imparted 
by the domestic virtues of liis wife ; so tliat.all who see him 
say, ‘ There is the man who has a good wife t6 take cave of 
him.’. / She maketh fine linen, and selleth it ; and delivereth 
girdles unto the merchant. Strength and honor are. her cjloth* 
ing ; and she shall rejoice in time to come. She bp^^etli her 
mouth with wisdom ; and in* her longue is law' of kindness. 
She lookeih well to the ways of her household, and eateth not 
the bread of idleness. Her children arise up^ and call her bles- 
sed ; her. husband also, and he praiseth her. Many daughters 
have done virtuously, but thou exciUest them alL^ Prov. xxxi. 

While thus adininistering ’neatness,' order,* comfort and happi- 
ness to her household, her hands may also go forth, to embrace 
the poor and the diffiicled ; she may, as did the holy women 
who attended on the ministry of Christ and his apostles, make 
coats and' garments for the destitute, and visit the houses of 
sorrow and of want with her tender sympathies an’df behevolea| 
aid. Thus the same passage of scripture which describes "(M 
domestic virtues, says also, as yve have seen, ‘ She strelcheth 
out her hand to the poor ; yea, she stfetebeth forth her. hands 
to the needy.’ 

But let it not be supposed that hef agency is tb Jbe restricted 
to mere temporal affairs. She ought not, like a sifeter of old, 
to be ‘ cumbered with much serving’ to the neglect of other and 
higher duties. To ‘look well to the ways of her household 
and eat not the bread bf idleness, ’.to see that whatever her bus- 
band provides tells to advantage in the ileat tasteful appar^, 
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the well spread table, the cqjijifort.aiid happmess of her family, 
is of course a duty never^jb. be neglected ; but more, niuch 
more than thfe, rema|us jr& do. - It is hers also to nour- 
ish and adprln, the ybiirii^ aha growing winds ; to Clause h^^ in- 
Arhotfons to distil upop thl^hi as the dew, as the small raiii^upoh 
the tender V herbi and W^owers; water, the -earth ; ito bend 
and direct ib^ infant. it should grow, that it may- 
shoot ehedt towards heayeri; ;’ ,to pht forth a mother’s restraining 
and eleyadng influence iupoh her they ‘may be*as, 
plants grown up in their , youth,’ and to bestow a mother’s^ pe- 
culiar guardianship and delicate care/upon her daughters, that 
‘ they may be as ::corner stones polished after the similitude of a 
palace;’ to exert a holy, influence iapbn her husband, and by 
her sweet and tender sympathies to calm his anxious mind', 
smooth his ruffled brOw, and cheer* him on in the joath of self^ 
denying duty and of high ehdfeavor; to difluse all around her, 
as she mingles in society, the pure and mighty influences of fe«- 
male piety, always savoring of delicacy,' modesty, good sense, 
iulelligcnce, and transparent benevolence ; and all this, if you 
please, adorned with u finished culture, sparkling with chasteh- 
ed and refined wit, and attended with whatever may be most 
attractive and commanding in the. peculiar graces and beauties 
of the female character-r— these are, the noblest virtues of woman; 
these are what render her what she was made; to be, if we may 
credit, the bible, the help that is ‘meet’ or suitable for man— 
such a help as he needs. And who will say that they are not 
as important, as. honorable^ as elevated, and that they do not’in- 
vitc and give , ample scope to as high inlellectual and 'moral cul- 
tivation, as .thfe distinguishing duties of men ? 

How sadly then do they mistake, .who suppose that the sacred 
writers depress the female sex, when they so much restrict their 
injfluence to. personal, cs.seiuial, intrin.sic elevation and goodness. 

is in fact the only true excellence, the most glorious of nil 
power. Even the. man who must needs stretch for an oflice, 
or covet,; sJOme public notoriety, to make himself felt in. the 
world, . or to secure honor, is- but a sorry man ; how much more 
is she but a sorry womahy vAio must needs resort to these 
adventitiousAieans* of infliiatif o.or distinction. No — so fai from 
depressing, the female sex, it was .the vvisc intent of providence 
in this arrarigfenient to elevate hereto the highest point of the most 
excellent worth and influence ; to protect her, who was to be 
the model of .ill tbat is lovely in character and the source of 
the * most transforming and benign influence upon the world, 
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from all icrnpiation to seek the mpre outward and vulgar forms 
of honor — to shine in the iadventitious distinctions of office, to 
challenge for her fair narfift a place in the rude ballot box, or 
amo||||; the candidates for public office, or in the noisy halk of 
stat^; to covet for herself a share with those who would shin^ 
in public exploits. Hers was to be pre-eminently the intrinsic 
w-orthj the essential hotibr, the pure mom/ influence of personal 
es^lUnce ; always unaspiring, always modest and delicate, al- 
ways gentle and kind, always fiiH of mercy and good fruits ; 
whose subject is always most loved alid admired where most 
known, artd of coiifse always most loved and admired at home, 
ahd by all who know ner. Who can tell how great the 
influence, how and lasting the blessing, which the woman 
such a character will bequeath to the world, or how radiant 
glory with w hich Christ will adprn her head in the last day r 
But oh how fallen from this high elevation is she^ when^ impa- 
tient of her proper sphere, she steps forth to assume the duties 
of the jnan, and, impelled by false zeal with conscience mis- 
guided, does as. even man ought not to do— rwhen; forsaking the 
ddfhestic 'hearth, her delicate voice is heard from^ house to 
house, or in social asscmldies ris^ig in harsh unhatti^ tones of 
denunciation against civil laws and rulers, against Measures in- 
volving political and stale affairs of which sfie is nearly as igno- 
rant as the child she left at home in tlie cradle, againsr churches 
and miriftteft, ’.perhaps her own pastor, and certainly all 
wbp dbsent froih her views ; expecting 1o reform jmiitics and 
churches, and to put‘ down every real and supposed evil in 
them, by the right arm of fem^ile power, and clamorous for the 
or^nization of female societies for this >^ecific object ; not 
slow to anatbeniatiW afl'who do not submit to her dictation, in 
the stereotype phraseology of certain modefn 'charity, as ‘time 
serving men,* and ^canting hypocrites and withal very sure 
that the world will never go right till women tlie Icadij|h 
Wbal a sad wreck of female loveliness ia slie iben ! She can 
hardly conceive how ridicilloiE^ lshe appears in the' eyes of all 
sober, discreet, judicious cbristiah' m^ bow great the re- 
proach she brings upon her sex/ Despite of lallantry, her 
power over tlie minds of/ men is t^hen at an enA; she must 
henceforth ‘fight as one that beateth the air/ .^Men will smile 
or pity, and let her pass on ; for to expostulate or argue they 
will soon find to be in vain, inasmuch as she is certainly right, 
nothing to learn, and is bent only on tei^^^og; 

But I would treat this subject with great ien^erness. Maby 
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of those who have fallen into this mistaken and unhappy course 
were originally moved by gbod . feelings and benevolent motives. 
But they fell under the influence of bad teachers 
periodical or plausible and exciting lecturer 
false fire in their too creduldus and susceptible 
ing bosoms.' They are ^misguided. They verily think they 
are ‘ doing Qbd service.^ ’Tb'W'perhaps even covet to be ‘ per- 
secuted for rigbtepbfcness siake^rand consider every effort to cor- 
rect their way as this kind persecution * They very sincere- 

ly suppose that they are far in advance, of their unenlightened, 
less philanthropic, or more timid sisters. They are willing 
to brave public sentiment at all halyards. They have" entire 
confidence in the righteousness and the success of their cause.. 
As to their logic and their arguments, they cannot be resisted ; 
they have already, seen some strong men ‘ quail under them.’ 
Tliey have only to go forward with increasing effort-r-to thrown 
themselves boldly into this Thermopylae. The sacrifice is de- 
manded, and they are ready to make it. They unforimiately' 
suppose that the public odium which they encounter for step- 
ping out of their appropriate sphere, is nothing more nor^lesS 
than the hpstility of sin to the cause of truth and righteousness. 
Far Be it from me to inipugn motives so long as any favorable 
construction remains for them, and those persons who are ac- 
tuated by sucb views and motives as these are surely ratheV to 
l)c pitied than i‘eproached.‘ 

Some will only be spurred on to more desperate steps by 
v\ liatever may be said to restrain them j others will see their 
»‘iTor, retreat to their appropriate sphere, and reCovef the cliar- 
aricr which they had well nigh lost. To some a faithful ex- 
position of ihe gospel up6n this subject, as well as upon all oth- 
ers, will prove a ‘ savor of life unto life to others, of ‘ death 
unto death.’ But here, as in all other cases, our hope is main- 
ly^ save ihoset^who are not far gone and fully committed, and 
w iio of ooiuse are. yet susceptible to instructions from the Bible 
rcjspeciing their duty. So long as they retain the characteris- 
(ic graces of their sex in lively ‘exercise, so long as delicacy 
and modesty Ad the finer feelings of retiring and unostentatious 
benevolence itaive the ascendency onfer them, if they are well 
informed of wnat is passings they will be quick to discern the 
meaninjg’an4 the importance of the inspired lessons upon tliis 
subject. Such in a high degree, God be thanked, is still the 
character of mok jpf the fem^e sex inlbtjr country ii 

But those females who suppose that no bad influences are at 
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work aniong thcin, who suppose that no alarming danger threat- 
ens them, who suppose that there are as yet none on whom the 
inspnred rebukes hi^on this Subject justly lall, and who of course 
suppp$e that such cautions and admonitions as this discoui'sc 
humoliy^ attempts are uncalled for, have not diligently observed 
the * signs of the times.’ It may be \ory well. They have 
been pcriinps attending exclusively to their own affairs; and the 
very lact that they' do not at oftce. sec th# importance or the 
application of these instructions, may be evidence that they 
themselves do not need them except as preventives. Tin* 
principle of prevention rather than of cure, is the apology foi 
‘.presenting ijiis subject at the present time. " It may not ho tiu 
; duty of every person to watch the signs of the times, but it is cer- 
tainty ihe^ duly of some to do h ; and those whom Cod lias sci 
^kpressiv as watchmen to his people, and to whom he has said, 
‘ Hear the word at my mouth, and warn them from me,’ must 
not withhold the warning when they see iluj o\ il approaching, 
^^hc y must anticipate it-s arrival. Let the atlmoniiions of thi 
gospel upon this subject go before and prevent llie threatening 
6Vi!. l^et its salutary voice of warning be heard in all the lanil 
before the jdaguo has spread over it and killed,, wherever it 
can, the ‘ proidiin ‘renius’ and the ‘ polent cbarm’ of the ‘fair 
sex,’ and tliin laiii all doinesiic piety and happiness, nay tla 
domestic constitution itself, in a deep and dark grave. Foi 
surely as this iinsexing process goes on till it becomes univci- 
sal,,n0t individual \ ill-remain for man to love with llie trii* 
cdnjiigal' affection, unles.s himself first becoine.s a woman. 
Have we yet to learn that, similar magnets rcjiel ? 

And even if man Could sucrt'ocl to engage iris affections i(’ 
so umvaiured and reputsive and ohjeci as, a woman that has \o>' 
the characteristic graces of her snx, who in his right mind 
would hai:ar(] Iris ban. hand happine>- with one, iliat Inis already 
enter(;d upon a course so ominous of domestic trouble r .Jj i' 
not well known by the cautious observer, that the wohmh \\1i>- 
i.s wiirii the'ap!jst!(* calls" ‘ a husjt-body in other men’s matter^ ' 
li-as left j;n imhoppy home ?— first xendered such by her ou;: 
neglrci ni indiscretion or peevishness, and from^hich siie nov. 
flees in search of happiiifcs. Depend upon it, it is geiKM'allv 
the rase dial the woman who is much abroad has left an unhaj)- 
py home. ^ 

It may be supposed by some that these instructions have in- 

4 
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ap|)li(‘.ation to any hut married females. It is true 'that those 
xi'ho have no lainilies to cafe for, may have more time than 
wives and mothers have to devote to matters abroad. But 
how many have not parents, or brothers or sisters, or hobfie, to 
bless with most of their presence ]and attentions ? Those ti^ho can 
command a larger part of their time to devote to Christian conver- 
sation and to deeds of kindness and charily abroad, in ways com- 
prehended in the appropriate sphere of female action, may con- 
sider it ibcir privilege and duty* to do it. It is our happiness 
to know some such wbmen, who although not mothers of fami- 
lies are ‘ mothers in Israel,^ whd^c characters savor of nothing 
but the strictest female propriety apd the highest excellence, 
whose time is nevertheless mostly devoted to ben#vmlent. deeds 
among the ignorant, the destitute, the vicious, or the afflicted. 
»Such are deserving of all praise. Those who would see one 
of the happiest illustrations of this, wjII doUvell to read the life 
of Hannah ^Nlore. ' . 

It is unnecessary to attempt to define the exact line' over 
which the grjjiccs of female character forbid worhan to* step, 
but from the scriptures which we. have introduced we maybasi* 
ly trace its general direction. It respects both the things 
which she does and her .inanncr of doing them. 

To perform deeds of personal charit\ and kindness to the 
destitute and afflicted ; to converse modestly or to employ the 
pen upon subjects wdiich engage her mind and interest her 
lieart ; to assist in tho circulation of approved fqli|io.iis tracts ; 
to act the jvart of a personal or a private teacher, whether se- 
cular or ri'ligious ; to engage in small social circles of her own 
sex in the duties of devotion and of Christian conversation ; to 
solicit ciiarily for approved benevolent objects, by private ap- 
])licalion — deeds like tlicsve, if performed vvitli the spirit and 
manner which become licr, appear to be comprehended vvithiii 
the sphere which the scriptures assign to the female sex ; and 
f know of no femaid virtue on which llioy necessarily encroach. 

But wlien females undertake to assume the place of publi<‘ 
teachers, whether/ to both sexes or only to their own when 
ihev fornr societies for the purpose of' sitting in judgment and 
actmgu|)oii the afiairs of the church and state when they travel 
about from place to place as lecturers, teachers and guides to 
public sentiment ; when they assemble in conventions to discuss 
questions, pass resolutions, make •'speeches, and vote upon 
civil, political, moral, and religroiis matters ; when they begin 
to send up their names to gentlemen Itolding official stations!. 
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gravrly declaring llH?ir own judgment in regard to wlial lliey 
ought to do, and informing them, with solemn menace what 
they have themselves determined to do, if they do not yield to 
their wishes — evcit to repeat the ex])ression of their sentiments 
until they do yield ; when they . attempt the reformation of 
morals by engaging in free conversation and discussion upon those 
things of w hich the apostle says, ‘ it is a shame even to speak 
when they encourage meetings and measures like the above, 
either by their presence, couhlenance, or service ; — in short, 
wdien the distinguishing graces of modesty, deference, delica- 
cy, and sweet charity are in any way displaced by the oppo- 
site qualities of boldness, arrogance, rudeness, indelicacy, and 
the spirit o?*^denunciation of men and measures, so that they 
give any just occasion for being denominated, by way of (li.s- 
tinciioii, ‘ the female brethren’ — it is then no longer a question 
whether they have€)tretched themselves beyond their measure 
and violated the inspired injunction which saiili, ‘ Let the wo- 
man learn in silence with all subjection, hut 1 sullcr not a wo- 
man to teach, nor to usurp authority over the man, but to be 
in silence.’ 

And why slioiild any woman thus sacrifice herself ? Does 
duty demand it ? she do it for conscience sake ? How- 

<jver good the oljet t, it cannot he duly to seek its promotion 
l)y such means as ilif sc. The en<l can never justify the iner.ns, 
!ii the estimation of any whose conscience is not perverted. 
Does she do it for the sake of the suffering or the ojjpressed, 
or to correct moral e\ils and exierminale vice? There 
‘ a more excellent way,’ lo do this, and also at the same tinier 
U) promote and elevate her own character; a way clearly 
indicated, as we have seen, in the word of (Jod. It can never 
he the duty of any one to atlcunpt to benefit others, at the sa- 
crifice of her own character. Is her object personal distinc- 
tion ? Lot her contemplate such characters as Hannah More 
ind Isabella (iiahani, than winch lovelier and brighter never 
iione upon earth, in contrast with those who have acciuired an 
uneiiviahle distinction in these unchristian W’ays — the l{ovals 
:ind the i)am‘^rnorjts of our d;iy — and site may see that tlu' sur- 
est way lo iriHj glory \> the one ordained for her by God. 'riin 
world has had enough of raiiny Wrights ; wiiclhor they appear 
in iIkj name of avowed infidelity, or of civil and human rights, 
or of political ecoriomy, or of morals and religion, their ten- 
dency is ultimately the same — the aliemalion of the sexes, the 
subversion of the distinguished excellence and henigii influ- 
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oiici; of woiiiiiii ill j-ociely, the deslnunion of tliu domestic roii- 
stitiiiioii, ilio |)rostialion of all decencj' and order, the rei;5n oi' 
wild iuiarcliy and sliamclcss vi^e. Thomas Paine could not 
desire heller disciples ; nor would it much concern him in 
what name or_ cause tliey might prof(;ss to appear, since tlie ul- 
tiniatc elicct is one and the same. 

May lliosc wlio emulate the noble example of i!je Mores 
niid the Grahams of both' continents be p;reaily multiplied. 
^May die ^daughters of America,"^ oliservant of the true dignity 
and glory of their sex, consecrating their earliest and best af- 
leciions to the Savior, increase the excellence and power of 
their influence a thousand fold. The universal reign of domes- 
tic happiness, the end of all oppression, the exterinination of 
vice, the conversion of souls, together with the growing spirit- 
uality anil vigor of the Christian church — the approach of the 
Uedeemer’s kingfloin, bringing whatsoever is pure and lovely 
and of good report — will then be rapidly -hastened. Zion #ill 
becrin to ‘ look forth as the morning, fair as the moon, clear as 
the sun, and terrible as an army wiili banners.’ She will put 
on her * beautiful Garments her " rigliteousness will go forth 
as brightness, and her salvation ;•= a lamp that biirnelh para- 
dise, lost by the fall, will hasteii its return. It will then ap- 
pear ilifit tlie sacred influence of pic ms mmales, acting in their 
approjjriate s])bere, is second to no other human influence for 
excellence* or imporianre in accomplishing the renovation of die 
world ; for '• the wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad 
for them, and the desert shall rejoice and blossom' as the 


Notk. ran scarcely suppose any of our readers to have been so far 

ifmovrjl by their .situation, from the prevailing agitations of soeiety, as not to 
h.oe observed some of tlii' cau-:es now operating to deteriorate the female char- 
acter. On a former occasion we alluded to the injurious lendencv, in this re- 
'ipeet, tif the system of education pursued in many female seminaries. W'e 
might, with the .simi‘ view, invite attention to the volnmim>us report of an Am- 
;i/oniati (\)iiycntion reeently held in New \ork, hut lor the present it may he 
sutlieient to refer to the hustling and obtrusive applications which are now daily 
made ill this city, by an organized company of females, to obtain signature'^ t.> 
immiorials dcsigtied to instruct the Congress of the Tnitcd i^tates in relation to 
their duty. If the lady of the house, on whom these ‘female hrethreu' call, 
declines to give her name, they doiiiaiid the reasons for her ‘ declinature,' and 
proceed to exerciso ‘ the inalienable right of free discussion,* conclinliug their 
I irade with a rc(|Uf*st that the doiiurslicH be called to give their signatures. We 
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are jjlad prr<.‘t;i\ <* that ihi* piihlic an? not only a\var»* of tin* f\il to \vhi<h u«' 
hav«.' i.iliulcd, hul an* wakin" np to tho moans of rrpr*"is’mj5 il. 'I’Ih- follnwiny 
oxtracl iVotn tho I’astoral l.ottor of llie last (ifiuTal Association of tins stab*, 
ujll show iho view takiMi ot’tliis su!>joi*! hy that. onli^Iit»‘in'il I'd. 

Wk inviii' your atloiUiou lo the d;tiyj:i is which at present 
soein lo ihrc'aii'ii t!u' reinulc character, with witlc spread and 
|)erinanent injury. 

The ajtpropi'iaie dutit's and influence of women are ch'arlv 
stated in the New Testament. Thost* duties and that iiilhieneo 
arc unobtrusive and private, but the sourct's of ini^hly power. 
When the mild, dependant, sofleniivj; inflnenet^ ol’ woman upon 
the sternness of man’s opinions is fully exereised, society h'ols 
the ellccts of it in a tliousand forms. 'J'lu* pow er of woman is 
ill her dependaiice, llowin;; from tla^ conscioii>ness of that 
weakness which fiod has ziven her for her protection, andwliicli 
kt^ps her in those departments of life that form the ('haraetei* 
of indi\it]uals and of the nation. Tlier«.‘ are social intliiciicc'^- 
whicli ft.'iuales u-e In promotini: pii*tv ami the i:;i('at ol/p.‘ets ol 
Christian iiciievoleiice. whicli wi* cannot too hiiihly commend. 
We appreciate tije iiijo.-tiMiiatious pra\ersaml eiibrls of wennat) 
111 adwnicing tli<.' c‘a!i-r of r«:li::ion at home and abroad ; m Sab* 

: ath School- ; in Icadiicj; reliuiou- iiujuirin’s lo the pa-tor loi 
lustrucimn ; and in all .-uch a-soeiaicd t'fibrl hceonu'- tin- 
uiodeslv of her sex ; and I'arne-ilv hope that she may alioiuid 
more and more in these lahv)r- of piety and love. Ihii \^h» i\ 
-he assumes the place and tone of man as a public i rfoniu )'. 
our care and proii'ciion of her seem unncr*cs-ai \ ; \\c j)Ui om - 
-t'lve- in >elf-(h‘fcnci* aiialnst her : she yi(d(ls tin* power whii h 
fiod has ^iven In r for protection, and licM* character ix come^ 
unnatural. It the \iue. whf>se -ljciii:ih and 1 - i«* h ai, 

ii|)on lli(* trellis woik. and half c«iiircal ii> clusters, lliiuk- ffv 
assume? tie; iiiilepeiKh'in e and the (j\ ci ^hadintr natiiia’ of the 
elm, it will not only cease lo liear fruit, hul fall in shami* and 
eii.-lionor into the du-t. W<.* eannot, llM’refore, huf rei:ret the 
mistaken corifhict of those who rncoiiraiir* females lo h(‘ar an 
olitnisive and o^teiitaiiou- part in mea-ure- of reform, and funn- 
lenance any ol that -f,‘v ^f) fn’ fori^et themselves a- to itin- 

erate in the* cliaracu r ol puhli<* leeinrcrs and teacher.-*. Wi* 
esjiecially tleplruo the intimate ampiaintanci* and jiromiscuou-- 
eonversation (d lf*males with reganl lo ihin.iis ’’wbieh ouiihl not 
to be named by which that iiiode-iy and didieacv which is 
thc‘ rbariri of dome-tic life, and wliicli coiistitnl(.‘s tin* tine m* 
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liurhcc of \v<jinuu in society is coiisuuumI, and llin way opnncd, 
as wn appiJiliond, lor degeneracy and ruin. Wo "^say those 
ihiniis, iiol to discourage proper inHnoncos against sin, but to 
secure such reformation as we believe is scriptural, and will bo 
permanent.’ 


THE FIRESIDE. 

SKLK-ntNIAL. 

• W i: cannot l.)e ha|)py unless ; fresh air from the room, but 
we practise self-denial; yes, j. she was more than repaid by 
those were the very words he I her sister’s smile, and kirul 
ii<od,’ said Anna Gr(W, ‘ and if; words. ‘ <^)h, thank yon. Anna, 
it is true, how far am I from ; periiaps 1 ought not to have 
being hap))y. lie said, also, : asked you to slmt it down, but 
that sclf-deninl was veny dilh - 1 the first breeze seemed to chill 
. uii. Is it then so hard to be me through, and I did not want 
]jap[)y?’ And w'itli these words : to sit all alone in tlu* breakfast 
she resolved that she would, on room.’ Kllen was a delicate 
dial day, try tlie happiness ‘ clnid. Sin li‘M, fioin licr in- 
uhieli is caused by self-denial, fancy, ne\ ('r known peifect 
It wa-- now (]uite early in the health, whih* Anna was a :^ran- 
mornim:, and she was in ihe.iici- to ^icKiiess. It was not 
parlor [irejiariiig for her sidiool . ilierefoii* so very strange that 
<iiiiiL r>. I ler vounger sister was slie often did little things cal- 
:l -n --fud'. ii!g in anolhe.r part of cniaU'd to trouble her sisU'r, 
:!;• ro(»iii. " How very warm , though uniuteutionally. A. few 
■I i>,' ^ald .Anna, at tlu' same moments had passed in mediia- 
rmu.‘ opening the window n('ar;lioii and again Anna’s thought^ 
hi’r. " < )li, iloift i>pen the win- were engagi'd in the hook hi'- 
dow , ^aid Klh'ii, it is so cold; j lore her. Presently die door 
von onlv had warm heeause } opened , — her brother \\ illiain 
\ou lia\e been walking.’ Anna | entered, bringing the chess 
uas im the point of saying, ‘ If j hoard with him. ^ (.’ome A'lina,’ 
\ on are eold vmi can go intojsaiil he, ‘‘Come, lei us fuii,"!! 
iiiiothm* room,’’ hut she '^c.heck- ' our gaun' now before breakfast. 
(mI hersi'lf, remembering that j Here are all llie pieces just a- 
hi*re was an opportunity toiweleft tliem.’ "Oh, 1 am so 
praiUise her new resolution, glad you have eome.' said she. 
Slie did, to be sure, feel rather starting \\\) and laying Ium* ( b - 
warm, as she shut out the cool ometrv on the table. ‘ I have 
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just finished my lesson.' In her determination, and she added 
hurry she threw another book pleasantly, ‘ Oh, well, you may 
upon the floor. As she sloop- take it- I ran learn my lesson 
ed to pick it up, she saw that just as perfectly in the smaller 
it was her History — the thought one, anil almost as readily.’ " 1 
came into her mind, ^ I. thought von would he willing,' 

not to study.' She looked first said Kllen, " you are always so 
at the ch(‘s> hoard, then at her ; kind to me, Anna.’ Anna's 
book. Her resolution gaimfd ; heart re|)roa('hed her as she 
the victory. " ^\*illiam, 1 can't ■ thought of the answ'er she* had 
play now, 1 must learn my his-: been about to make — but tin 
tory. I had entirely forgotten ; knowledge that she had gained 
it.’ ‘That is loo bad,’ said i a victory over herself made hei 


William, ‘ can’t you learn it 
after prayers.' ‘No, for I take 
my music lesson at 


eight.' 


happy. Kvciy thing passed 
olf pleasantly at school, and sh« 
returned home with a liglit and 
‘ It is too provoking — I should * joyous heart. On entering the 
think you might havi* ri<eu i?ar- 1 parlor she saw a note for her- 
lierand liave learned it before.' j self. She opened and read it. 

* Oh, it is an invitation to Aum 
Mary's .>mall jiarty for ihi" 
evening — how plea.sant it will 
be. Mother,' she added. " ha\ < 
yon any objections to my 
iiii:.'' ‘1 don't know,' .-an 
i>er mothei’, ‘’but I \vill -e« 
what yo!jr father .-ay - .\ elnm 
passed over her -Iimmi: eoim 

la- 


The color rose in her clieek>, 
but she said calmly , *• I rose at 
five, hrolhej-,' and re-umed her 
former vocation. ' 1 knoic I 
am piiiht,' .-he said to her-elf, 
as William, leavini: the room. 


< »- 
j 


.>lammed the 


door 


\ iolenllv 


after him. With this -he sat 
isfied herself. .No oiIkm' inci 

denl.s worthy' of r(‘cording trail- lenaiiee, the l(.*ar- were 
spired till she and lier .sistm*, fillini: her eyes, and -ln‘ soi'- 
having taken their imi-ie h'ssoii, rowhdlv left the room. She 
wcMil on their wav to school. ■ went nji alone- into In r cliam- 
‘ Anna, ^aid Kllen, will you let her. ‘ f Hi dear! ' said she, *• if 
me l.ake this \ irgil the first will he loo had if I can't go, 

hour.' '*(’an't you lake the when I have been ililnkinir o! 

.^mailer one." I can -indv <n it so lorn,:,' Mor lhoni:h (In 

much hi'iicT in my own hook.’ wriileii imitation had jioi 

" 1 cun, but it will make my come, she had reeeived a ver 
eye.s ache .sadly.’ Anna was hal one several days before*. ? 
on the point, (d' -aylnj:, '• Well, .However, father knows lird, 
take it tlnm;’ hut looking up j and I will be contented w ith 
.she met her .sister'-, mild blue ibis ilecision. It hardiv need 
eye. It reminded her of her hie .said that ihi.s feeling ih*- 
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pemlcd on hor morning’s rcso- ■ stay at home, then, dear father, 
lulion. She wont down into . if it will gratify you.’ And do 
the parlor, a few moments af- : yon not think she was fully re- 
ler, where her father and mo- : paid for lier self-denial by her 
iher were silting ‘ Well, fa- : father’s words. 'My dear 
ther,’ said Anna, 'what do daughter,’ said he, ' 1 did not 
you say, are you willing that I expect you to give up this 
should go?’ 'I. am willing,’ . party for me, hut believe me 
said h(?r father, ‘ as you seem j j»ou will not regret it when 
so very anxious, but ' 1 had a your father is taken from you. 
littk rather that you would ^ — As Anna retired that night, 
stay at home.’ There was a; she said, 'how happy, liow 
momentary conflict. Her fa- * reny happy, I do feel. Oh! I 
ther had given his permission, j will always act on this new 
hut that last clause, 'a /////f ' principle.’ J)o any say that 
rather,’ she repeated to hcr-|thi.s record of a day is but a 
self. I wdll give up for the 'small matter? to those 1 would 
thought she. Her eyes ; only add, ' He that is faithful 
iiiid been cast down, but rais- 1 in the least is faithful also in 
ing tliern, she said, 'I willimucA.’ i:'*. 


LETTER TO A CONVICT. 

'I'hk iitVcPtiug Iptter written Uy :i (laughter to hor falhor, a 

« onvirt in tin* Massachusetts Stale Prisoii. It was road by Kev. .Mr. (. urti^^. 
••ii.ijilain *'f the |ni<oii, at the public meeting nt‘ the l*ri'ion Diseipliito Society- 
111 tins eitv, in -Mav l.i*>t ; and it is through liis polilene*<s that we are now lur- 
ni>hed uitli a enpy lor ])uhlieaiioji. 

How many hope's .ire cru>hed, and how many hearts wrung with anguish, 
at tin? eriines of those wlunii society is prom* to rs'gard only with abhorrence, 
and to \ irw ;»s in>ulate»i heiims siiHeriog aI«»niM)n a<-cmmt of their own demer- 
its ! Wlio will dare to -ay that be alone shall sutler the cousesiue iccs of his 
own sin> ; and tliat llie\ will not at last he the means of the most excruciating 
.>ufl’ermg to llmse wltom he is bound to and clierisli r 

MV Or.AR F.VTUKK : 

With minslotl niiolians I sit down to wiite to you. I?iii 
whiil fiiii f .say, that will be either interestiiii:; or profitable to 
volt i‘ a’o tell you that I love you, — that I teel a deep coueern 
ior your temporal and spiriliiai welfiire — that I would willingly 
I'oreso any enjoyinciit, or make any sacrifice, coiintiiig it my 
joy thus to do, if 1 could but sec you restored to the peace and 
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lia|)[)inc“^s you once kiu3\v, would only bo to repeat what I have 
many times said. A Hood of iiiuitterable thou£;lu and indoscriba- 
bl(' feeling pours over me whcnovcM* I attempt to address you. 
My mind is crowded with reeollootions of the past — thoughts of 
the i)rcsent — and apprehensions of the future. I have no wish 
ti) harrow up your it*elings, or revert to past seenes wln?r(‘in 
you are eoncerned ; for it will avail nothini:; ; and 1 would not, 
for the world, add one pang to your misery. 

No, my dearest father, I love you too well ; and if in my 
eorrespoiidenee with you, I ever say anything to wound your 
feelings, be assured it is not intentional. 

* The truest friends, tliruiigli error, wound our rest.’ 

1 have had oceasion, many limes •during my past life, to 
adopt this lan 2 :nag(,* ; for, a single remark, which, in the mind 
of the individual who uttered it, had no hearing whatever on tin 
situation of our family, has oftentimes in company, unlocked a 
sealed fountain of feeliui::, whiidi has almo'l ovtuw ludmed me. 
j>ut 1 N\il! not /'a//.y eommuuieate my feeliugs tt) you — no -lu'i 
to any o’ her j)erson ; for 1 itNd that no living being can fully 
>ymj):itlji/e wlili me. 

The (piestiou lu- ('onliiiually agitated my mind ever 'iuce I 
\i'ited you, what ee.u 1 do to lf--eu vour miserv l)\ r-. Ooriu. 
\<)u to peace oi eou'eitMiee — :li',*rei)v rendin'iii'g voui' abodt' a 
peaeeiul aiul happy oa.* : and I kin»w of ito wav in uhieli I <'aii 
do it. hut hy poiuliug you to th ‘ Savior of ^iuuer^. If 
nave not already submitted yourself to llim,() be persuaded tn 
do it now. Dtday it not till lo-iiiornM\ . 'ro-iuormw -iiu 
may nevau' -hiiie upon you ; and if it -lioidd, tln.ua^ i- iioililii.: 
■gained by dtday. Ltiok ttj f’li;i>l as vour onlv sourct; of eou- 
solatioii ai)tl bopi*. ^ on. my dear failitn*, as well as iu\ -tdf, 
ijavt,* stjuglu }iaj»piue-s Irofii tlio-t.! xjurees and ibo-e objeet" 
wIitM'elu Wi 3 iliouglu it trea-uretl up ; and ju<i at tli«' moiueiil 
when w(.‘ tliou'.dit our-i.dves ready to gra-p tin* coveted good, 
we lound that e. e were jiur^uiug nought hut a deceitful >hado\s . 
We have toilt*d lor we ' know iml what.’ Ilav»* wt* not seen 
tln^ lolly of <ut li a ct)urM* : \ iru-t I have — I hope mv fathei 

)jas — (hat lie now c.'i't' his (itl ofi his Savior, who hltls us conn* 
jtist as we an;, ‘ wcar\ and heavy laden’— needy and helpless. 
() may this huttn* find you rejoicing in the pardoning mercy of 
a forgiving (iod. 

1 want to think r)f yoy as a Christian.: I want to biel that 
your solitary abode, i-. illuminated by the cheering liglit wlfndi 
bt'iims troiii tht; Sun of l?.ighfeoijsn(‘ss, and that your bear! is 
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u annul bj its grtatjious influences, \ouhavc, in your presciu 
situatjon, very lavorable opporluniiics for meditation and pray- 
(n\ \ oil have your bible, the preached gospel— and daily mo- 

ral and religious instruction. Heaven’s choicest gifts you novv 
^^^^Jov^ Do you not daily raise your voice in thanksgiving to 
thi‘ Author of all the blessings you enjoy ? Is not your whole 
^nu (hawn out in gratitude to Him who has preserved you 
through all the vicissitudes of your past life ? ‘ O magnify the 

lioril with me, and let us exalt his*name logotlior,’ for his good- 
ness. Surely he has not rewarded us according to our inif|iii- 
iies. 4mid all our afflictions can wc not say, ^Goodness and 
mercy have followed us all the days of our life.’ We certain- 
ly, alter all, have been a family blessed of heaven ; and now 
ma\ ue live as those so blessed should live. On eternity — on 
a boundless eieriiity let our eyes fix ; for tliis is but a life of 
dreams and sliadows — a jiassing scene ; it will soon vanish with 
all its jiains and pleasures. Wc, my dear father, have found a 
trnifHtnfnj si'paralion painlul indeed — hut what is this, compar- 
ed with an c Icrna I separation ! Oh the thought of an eternal 
separation ! 

Ibil how iilesscd to think of a r. '-union in that world, where 
}>il'j;rims roam no more ; ‘ wlu'iv ciirth's partings’ arc known no 
more lorcxt'r: when* sorrow’s tears an* never shed! t )ur 
ideas ol heav(*u, are, doubtless, very imperfeel ; but it is enough 
that \\(‘ know, there is, then., iiilness of joy and pleasures for- 
e\crinoi e. ‘ I' ulness ol joy' ; then there is no room for mix- 
liin*- -no room lor alloy — j)li*asurt*s for evermore ; then they 
uill iirvcr lailiN never pass away. In answi'r to this, will you 
not iiilorm us ol the true state of vour feelings, at this time- 
Ilow do('s tin* law of (iod appear to you — the way of salvation 
a-^ revealrd In the Wfinl of irulh ? An; you happy in the eon- 
-ideratiou that you are in the hands of the great (iod, whose 
p()W('r is unlimited, whose knowledge is unsearchable, and whose 
ways an* past liiiding out ? 

My visit at ihi* prison I consider om* of tlai most interesting 
e\ cuts of my life. I only wish that it could have been repeat- 
imI. It was a source of much consolation to me, to find von so 
(jomloriahly situated ; to find your temporal wants so well sup- 
]»li<'d ; hut above all, to find you in the enjoyment X)f so mauv 
.‘spiritual blessings. I. shall always remember the Warden and 
( ’hapiain with much gratitude, for the kindness they showed me 
while there. I trust yOu are not indiftbreiit to their counsel 
and instruction ; and that you will ever yielil a cheerful obedi- 
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('iico 10 all iheir requisilions. J should ihiiik llu* prison under 
the very best regulations, both pbysictd and moral. 

1 should have loft you hotter satisfied, could i have been 
permitted to take your Imiid, and to give you the parting em- 
brace — (> J do liope to meet you under difierent circumstance^. 
Should you he once more restored to our circle, our cup of 
temporal hh'ssiugs would he fidl. \V(' would ask no more. 1 1 
lile bo spari‘d till the expiration of your seuleiu’e, may not thi.'. 
joy be ours 

And now, dear fatln*r, with a full heart, I must leave you. I 
Iccl very grateful for the privilege (d' writing you. O whai 
would I not give for one day’s conversation ! I would willinglv 
spend it in prison, were it consistent with the laws of the insli- 
tion. 

A ou w ill receive this, full of love, from your daughter, 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

^\ }•; have icct'iiily rrccivcd. Irtnn a 'Southern c()rrc>p('n(li'n!, a 
ioticr (b'>!'.OH'd lu coriJ ct what he >uppos«'s to hr a m 

«;ur nolici* ot Mr. IViTuian*'- Seinif)n><)n the " liiiihts aiul I bi- 
lics ol Slav<.‘hoblei>,‘ contaiiUMl in the blii \iiiiibri’ ol tin- 
Mairaziue for thr* pn'>»‘ijt y»*ar. It is hut ju>ti«-»‘ to tin' anihor. 

iiaiiK' w«‘ liavo w ithholdcn, to remark, that lie i< a in'ii- 
ileuian of l)ij;h and lioiiorabh* characti’r. dislingui-'ijrd r\cn at 
the .'^outli for hi^ liberal hospitality ; a humam* master, and what 
i'! far better. In* i> an acii\o, an rrjIlirhleiuM!, and we doubt not, 
a sincere ami hnmhh' clni-llan. !l cannot hut In* inlerc'stin^ to 
our readers to know what -aid by such a man ou such a sidi- 
ject, and they will probably fi;el tin; more interest in his slale- 
meiil' when th»*y know, that frw men south of the Polomae 
p(j-sess better oppoi tunitit'^ for ohtalniii'j; corriM-t informati(JU on 
every subject of gennal inlerc-t. .\fl<.‘i’ sonu' preliminary re- 
marks, h(i oh^»er\e> : 

‘ ] wifili to s« t you :t- t«» oru* (art. On |iUgC 277, “'rin- 

result, wfi lielie\e, of a purunal will be tli»j fMnvirfM)ii that tlir 

)i;in(ls of niany >)a\i- lioidi'r- in tin; ••iiutin^ni stateH are, ot the present tiiiie 
greatly agllaterj 1,\ a l ofi-jitiMalioti of Hiibjeet; tlinl they are ileiihting 
the CJirreetness [nf Mn* }/n>uini on which t|j«y havo hithtirtu rested the derenr*- 
of slavery, and that rM)ii-.(;i(.ritioiis iiihii espoeiiilly, Httind 111 need of arguiii»Mit-> 
to ijiiiel their mind- in the cuiitinuatioii of the practine. This we eonfe.vs is iho 
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only ;rroun(l on whioh wo can account for tho importance attached to the puh- 
licalioM o| those discntirses. It is plain that they were not written with any 
•‘tcpeclalion of innuoiicinj. northern abolilmnists, but, in mercantile phrase, 
were intended solely for the southern riiiirket.” j 

‘ As the review in question circulates exclusively at the north, I pre- 
<iniie this observation was intended for the “ jVortheni Markat,'*' and 
behoving that you would be unwilling to circulate any thing there which 
is nut true, thinking also that you would do me the justice to conclude 
that 1 would not mislead you in a matter of fact, I have concluded to 
say to you that the reviewer is rnistal^en. VVitli an extensive acquaint- 
ance, and more extensive correspondence, I venture to assert, that, with 
the exception hereafter mentioned, there has not been a single convert 
on llie subject in the southern states; that there is [not] a resident of 
thciii, religious or irreligious, who is not perfectly sati-^lied with the relation as 
it exists; that there is not a single male slaveholder who is not ready to defend 
by force of arms his rights, nor a single female who would not buckle on the 
armor of her husband or brother to defend these rights. It is true that some 
timid people havi; been indocfd not to give up their rights, but to sell out and 
avoid the risk which they fear is impending over lhi< kind of property. This 
has caused much distress bi the .slaves by the disruption of old and wolUbelov- 
ffl associations, witli which the abolitionists are chargeable. But tliere is a 
deepiT, a darki;r and a sterner determination to maintain llieir society as they 
please 1(1 organise it, than the world ever saw. I laiiienl this spirit, fiir it is 
iiradiialiy undermining the rnion; it is daily and hourly slren^theniug the 
hands of tin* nullifiers, for many lino old Tederalists feel that they have a right 
to h\e happily without having their firesides violated. 

• 'I’lnr e\ce[)tion i allude to is the .Misses Ciriinke. 'i he elVeet of this is en- 
tirely flniie away by the general notoriety which exists of the uufortiinate he- 
reditary insanity which prevails in that family. 

‘'The fart that there is not a single resident clergyman of the PreshUerian 
rlinreh in the soutluTii stat(;s holding abolition principles, 1 submit is very 
Irong cvuleiice of the truth of my statement.* 

Wo Iku 0 Ijiit a sini^lo addilional remark to make respecting 
tin* lottor of onr worthy eorrespondciit, and it is lliis. lie has 
wliolly iniNlakon the purptise of the reviewer in the jtassage to 
which h(' ailiidi’s. It was not onr intention to intimate that 
ahohtioni^m had rooeiN cd any aooessioii to its ranks hy cnlist- 
nionis soiiihorihe Potomac. We were well assured hy infor- 
ihation on which we could safely rely, that, in this respect, It 
had wholly failed in hs ohjeci, and that the whole South wore 
niiiicd to a man in opposing what tlnw regarded as an unkind 
and oflicioiis intermeddling with iheir local concerns. In 
speaking iIkmi of llie agitations on this subject, which were siip- 
j-os(‘d to prevail at the South, we had reference to the general 
[iroirrijss of enlightened views in regard both to morals and po- 
liiieal economy, — views which iiiHucnccd the minds of slave- 
holders not in consetiiience of norlhcni denunciations, but in 
spile of them. We referred to such soutluM-n feelings as were 
manifested hut a few years since in the Legislature of \ irginia, 
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and which, though for the present less obvious than at that pe- 
riod, we had no doubt were still operating upon the minds and 
liearts of enlightened and philanthrophic men, wherever they 
could escape Irom the irritation of foreign interference. Whe- 
ther we were wrong in this opinion, is not so niiirh a question 
for a single witness to decide, however honest and credible he 
may be, as for an enlightened coiiiinunity. For ourselves we 
fully believe that there are iporal and political, but especially 
religious causes in operation, which, if not counteracted by a 
deplorable system of irritation, cannot fail, at no distant period, 
to terminate, in every Christian country, a constitution of soci- 
ety essentially repugnant to the prosperity and piety ol the 
community in which it exists. 


LITERARY NOTICE. 


Memoir of Wili.iam (’. \Vai.tox, late pastor of the second Presbyte- 
rian riiurcli in Alexandria, 1). T., and of the Free Church in Hartford, Conn, 
liv Joshua N. Danforth. Hartford: Daniel ihirgess & Co. IH37. 12ino. pp. 
3i9. 

This is a highly important addition to the department of religious biography, 
and deser\es much more than the brief notice which we are able to give of it, 
at the present moment. The ministry of Mr. Walton was singularly i»wncd 
and blessed while he lived, and this biographical sketch, we doubt not, will 
perpetuate his usefulness through many coming generations. The jiuhlic are 
certainly under great obligations to the editor for the ability which ho has shown 
in the preparation of the work. We hope, hereafter, to take some further 
notice of this volume. It is for sale in this city at ('rockc*r & Brewster's. 

To CoiiREspoN'DENTs. iiuiiiber of valuable communications, which 
came to hand too late for the present number, may be expected in the numhiT 
for Septeiiiber. 
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THE RELATION OF NATURAL SCIENCE TO 
REVEALED RELIGION. 

Jlii ^Idth'csff (felivr.rcd bcfm'e the Hoston JS\ituriil History So- 
ciety^ June 7, 1837. l^y lliibljiud Wiiislnw. 

'I'lii: following aililrc.-^.'S rolales, as will be perceived, to a subject of great and 
eoiist.'iiitly increasing int«!rest. It is true indeed that, in every age of the world, 
the Wi>rks of (iod ami bis provid«Mitial arrangeineiils have beiMi such as to de- 
monstrate not only hi.s «.*.\i.stenco, but his approbation of virtue, and his uiiqual- 
ilii'd abhorrence of vice. Oii the other hand, the direct verbal revelations 
made by him contains in tlnnnselves the most cmiclusivc evidence of their 
divine origin and of their iinporlance to huinaii hapjhness, in their evident 
adaptation to the nature and circiiinstance.s of man. Kach of these niaui- 
fe«.talions of the divine character and will, has ever been perfect in itself, and 
has lidl thost; who have be»;n severally favored with them, without e.xcuse for 
continuing in disobedience, lii the progress, Iniwever, of human knowledge, 
a new light has been kindled up. In proportion as the works of (lod have 
been inori; thoroughly inve.-Jtigated, and their laws ascertained, it has become 
more and more evident, that the iii.str net ions in the book of nature are the same 
as those contained in the book of revelation. In both the chanicter of the 
great Lawgiver is sluiwn to he the same. Whatever of doubt or uncertainty 
has been felt by any resp<*cting the divine origin of the scriptures, or, in other 
words, whether the (lod of nature and the (lod of revelation were the same, 
the iiicri*asing light of moflerii science is fast dispelling. It is heeoming daily 
more evulent, that the mind from which the scriptures emanated, was one 
which grasped the whole science of mature. False tln.'ories in human science 
have ariscji from age to age, and infidels have for the time, exulted in the evi- 
.lenci! which such theories afforded them, that the writers of the scriptures 
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won* niistiiki'ii ; bul whrn !i I'i'w yoars liavr i*la|t'>!r(l, tin* has passt'd away 
likt' a clmul, and tin* sun of revelation has >hom‘ lorth with iiu-reased hrighl- 
m*ss. I pon this subject there still n’lnains a boundless field of diseovery- 
Maiiy obscurities in nature, and also in rex elation, an* vet to he made plain, 
and every well directed ellbit for the elucidation i»f each, will flM•ni^h new ina- 
(erials in the department in which the learned author of this address has labor- 
ed so successfully . As the address was too long to In* inserted entire in the 
-Magazine, xve have reserved the auth.^r'*' remarks uj>on .\stronomx , Natural 
Philosophx . Medical Heience, and Chemisiry. tt'gether with some concluding 
t'l'serxaliou', lor our next number, l-n. 

An iiiiha|>|)y prr'jiulicc lia< uflcn c\l>tt‘ci bnlwci'ii natural sritMicr* 
and reliiiiion. h has been su iVctjuunlly and earnestly inslsteil 
iliut >ei«*nee is at varianet* with revealiMl |•(*li^i(ln, that the iriends 
('l' reli^it.n have soineiiine^ indnliieil M*iiiim<’nl> of liostility 
aj;alnsi seiein i', and ha\ e ihti.^ 'ziven no small occasion for the 
rej)j’('>ai-h that i::no:'a:u'i- i-- tlie iiiotln'r of (h'volion. A Jarg'c 
i;i»*a-iire t'l’ the pre’inilice a'j:aln''i n-Iiirion ainon:: the inori' in- 
teliiiienl cla.^-i.'^, h:i< com** fnini this .source. 'They have bt‘en 
• aecuslomed to ieL:ai(l r<*ll'j:ion a< a 'sort of I lopia, ;i land of 
^hallow and of tlclion, wiu're. wrapt in jih asin'i vi-ion, t-rtalulily 
reposcs on ihe lap of inij)n>iMn‘.‘' 

It i^ loo lalit for a ifliirioii to maintain Lrronnd aL^ainsl the* 
-cienco of nature. She is rapidly t.*\teiidimi her dominion , and 
with the force of demonstration i" >he clialli’ni:;ina the confi- 
(h*nee of mankind. J^very enliirhtem'd and henetadenl mind 
mn-l conteinjilate lier prou:ress with inti'iisc interest. 

( )ur knouledgie of the cdiaraeier and i:o\ (*rnment of (lod is 
derived both from liis work.s and Irom hi> word. Moth of lli(.*.s(* 
are. in strict irnlli. Ji revelation ; but in accordance with popn- 
lar n-a'.e, and to avoid cirenmloeniion, let n> call the knowi- 
ed',:e obtaiiifjd from tlie one source .science, and that obtained 
from the otlier revelation. 

I'o (.‘nlarL^e tlie bonnflai i(*s of human knowledtre ; to instruct 
11' liow' to iMMiiove or to allexialc misery ; to op(*n to ns ever 
'irowiii'i and fia;.*;!! sources of liappin(.*.'> ; to lift our thoiii^lits up- 
ward, and introduce us to the irrijat cause ;uid guardian of the 
unixerse — tlu'se are the noble (jhji*cts of all science. 'J’liese 
too are the objects ol‘ revelation. 

In prosecuting srientifu: kiio\vl(*dtre we first CMuleavor to col- 
lect and sysiemaii'/(? /hc/.s, ilimi to discover tlieir relations. 
'I'iie former being the primary and more definitive ofiicc; of 
science, successfully ^usUiined by tlie learned m(*mh<?rs of this 
association, on the present occasion it may not he imj)erlin(.*nt. 
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nssninin;:; the lads of science, io jioint out one of its most iiii- 
portanl relalions — its relation lo revelation. 

To every mind tlial has fell the objections to revelation so 
fre(|ucnlly iirL^ed on philosophical and scientific pretensions, and 
that consid('rs the certainty attending: the recent discoveries of 
iiuhictive science, and the conseijiient slrentcth of (evidence 
airaiiist any supposed revelation which does not hannoniz(f with 
its teachings, such an attc'mpt naiy not lu' uuinter('>tiug nor un- 
important. If it is successlul, tlie entire hannony of science 
with revelation will appi^ar, they will be seen to refiect light 
upon each other, the idcMitity or tin? analoiry of their facts will be 
made manili‘st ; it will thus Ijecoine idcait that sf i(Mice and 
revelation have the same foundation and truth in nature, the 
same source, the same import and interot, and that they are 
actually conspiring to the same end. 

J am aware that some of the doctrines of revelation have 
l)e('n assca-tt'd to he in op]>osition to reason and natural science ; 
and Inaice that W(' must either withhold the free cxercisi' of our 
r(’a-on and shut our eyes upon science, or abandon our reli- 
gioiH faith. Tlr.it iIk'v may have been sometimes so e\hlbit('d, 
is vvvy possibh^ ; Imt whi*n coi.cctly appri*hendi‘d, not cadv 
an* they not opposed to right reason, hut they encouraa:e its 
loftii.‘>t I'li’orts. No honest mind will doubt this, unli*ss because 
it i< yet in it< infancy, and does not know all that it may know, 
at some future' staire of its existeni'c. AVhalever is re\ealed, 
is itself of ('ourse no limger a mystery ; but eonnecteil with and 
involvi'vl in things revealed, may be other tilings not yet reveal- 
t'd. In thi'< view a divine revelation to man may necessarily 
invoke or imply things at present above the reach oi' human 
reason, but nothinc; opposed to it. 

M'h(' greati'sl and most profoundly scientific men that ever 
li\(’il were linn beliiwers in the bihle, as a divine revelation. 
Who wa^ prince of inductive science ? Ihicon. A\ ho ol the 
phil oso|)hv of till' human understanding? liOcke. Who ol 
astronomy r Newton. W ho of chemistry ? J)avy. No 
iiilellig('nt person will deny, that of all men that ever livt'd 
none ha\(» inobably done more than these to enlarge the lioun- 
darii's of human knowledge, lo extend tlie dornilon of ri'al 
sci(*nce. ^'et these men were believers in revelation, 'riiey 
pri/.i’d its h'ssons of instruction, and the ennobling faith wlileb 
tliey insjiire, above all mere human knowledge or earthly treas- 
lir^.'s. 

. JJiit it i.s said lliat the biblc does not speak in the lanp(ag€ 
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of scii?nce. And what if it does not ? Tt was not given to 
teacli us science, but religion ; conscMjuently it addresses all 
classes of minds, in language of most common currency. Did 
it employ scientific modes of expression, it would be a sealed 
book to more than nine tenths of its readers, "rhe wisest and 
most learned philosophers, in their common intercourse with 
mankind, still speak in the same way that the bible does, not- 
withstanding the discoveries of inodt'rn science. Suppose the 
chemist should direct his cook concerning the preparation of his 
dinner, in the language of science. U'ould his cook be any the 
wiser for his instructions ? Suppose the physician should em- 
ploy the language of science, when instructing the nurse or the 
friends of the sick ? lie might as well hold silence. Indeed 
we all say, The sun rises ; although, in strict science, the earth 
moves. We say, objects have such and such colors ; although, 
in fact, they have no colors, all colors residing in the media, 
the solar rays, through which they are seen. All say, We see 
this or that object ; although we never truly see the object it- 
self, but only its imai:e. 

There are then two kinds of language, tliat of scienc(? and 
that of common use. 'I'he w ise phiio.'^opher knows how to un- 
der^jland and to use each of them in its place ; and hence the 
bible, in the spirit of w ise philosophy ami common sense, inas- 
ijiucli as it addresses all classes of mankind, employs the lat- 
ter. 

But while revelation was given to teach us rclitrion, and not 
natural science, it is yet evident that whatever refinamcci is had 
to facts in nature by a revelation truly divine, must be such as 
to endure the tt.vst of all the snbsetjuent discoveries of science ; 
and furthermore, as all true ndigion is foumlcd in nature, it must 
exhibit facts in the moral world corresponding to those in the 
natural world. J^et us then proceed to a cursory muice of the 
identity and lh(i analogy of tlie facts unfolded by science and 
by revelation. To do tliis successfully, demands the united aids 
of both science and pliilology. They serve to eidiglitcai and to 
cliaslise each oilier. Some employ only scicajcc without phi- 
lology ; others only philology, wiilioiit scic*nc.c. The ctnise- 
(jucnce is lliat each class, in explaining supposed facts, incline 
to many wild and conflicting theories. But when you sit pa- 
tiently down to the exact teachings of cautious sci'cnce, and to 
the legitimate teachings of sober philology, bringing each of your 
lessons to bear together, you will not long be lelt in doubt re* 
spectiug either their import or their agreement. 
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1 . Cosmogony. Science indicates that the world was re- 
modeled irom preexisting materials, which were probably the 
ruins of a former economy. Revelation also instructs us, that, 
in the beginning of the present economy Cod formed, ])roduc- 
ed, renovated, the material globe wliicli we inhabit. Such is 
the import of the original word does not signi- 

fy, to bring into existence from nothing, l)ut to germinate, pro- 
du(‘e, remodel, or make over again ; as in the case of the veg- 
etable creation, every spring. The same use of the word oc- 
curs in the Hebrew’ parallelism, *■ Create in me a clean heart, 
<) Cod, and rtncfr a right spirit within ino.’ l^y a j)rincijjle 
of the language, well known to the Hebrew scholar, the latter 
term is hei e explanatory of the first. To create a clean heart, 
is not to bring a heart into existence out of nothing, but to re- 
)ine or change the character of the old one. And thus are we 
taught, ^ In the beginning Cod renewed the heavens and the 
eartli.’ Such is the import of science, and such too of phi- 
lology. 

Science tenches that previous to this renovation the elements 
were in a state of chaos, confusion, wild and dark disorder. 
So also revelation instructs us, that ‘ the earth was without 
form and void, and darkness was ujjon the fai^e of the deep.’ 

Science teaclies that the work of creation was not effected 
by a single fiat of the Almighty, but in successive stages ; and 
furtliermore it demonstrates that these stages w ere, in res})cct to 
ordt'r, jirecisely the same as those ‘!:i\ en by revelatior.. 

First, tlie spirit of (iod brooded over the abyss, and began 
the miglity work of renovation. The earth '\as balanced in 
its orbit, and commenced those uniform revolutions, which in- 
troduced light to all its surface and ^ divided the light from the 
«larkness.’ 

Secondlv, the atmosphere was formed, and by enveloping 
and belting the globe with its clastic energy, suspended a por- 
tion of the watiMs jibovc' the earth in mid heaven ; it ‘ divided 
till' waters whirdi were under the firmament from the waters 
which were above the firmament.’ 

Thirdlv, the waters upon the earth gradually retired to the 
deep beds, and the dry land appeared ; and now the moist and 
warm earth, planted w ith the Creator’s hand, instantly began to 
put forth the vegetable kingdom. 

Fourthly, the dense vapors, fogs and mists, occasioned by 
the agitation and retiring of the waters together w ith the evo- 
lution of latent heat, rolled gently away from the heavens and 
33 ^ 
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left a clear sky, so that tlie sun, moon, and stars, put forth their 
naked glories upon the world. The word translated 

Mnade’ in the sentence, ‘fJod made two great lights, the greater 
light to rule the day, and the lesser light to rule the night ; he 
made the stars also,’ is not the same as that translatcid in the 
first verse, ‘ create nor yet does it signify to ori^^inate or call 
from nothing into existence. It has a more general meaning, 
and signifies hereto bring into'a certain relation io an object, to 
give, put, place, cotjstitute. The meaning is, that (Jod made 
the sun, moon, and stars to become such to the earth. In the 
same way it is said, that he made Joseph lather to Pharaoh, 
made liim lord of Kgypt ; that he made or constituted the bow 
a siiin, &c. ^ As the rainbow,’ says a learned pen, ‘ was 

made or constituted a sign, tliough it might liave existed be- 
fore, so the sun, moon, and stars, may be said to have been 
made and S(*t a-^ lights in the firmament on the fourth day, 
thongh actually existing loinr before.’ 

Fifthly, the present race of living creatures inhahiling the 
two kindred elements (d* water and of air, were next called in- 
to existence, and hecran to ptf.j»airate their kind. 

Sixthly, the animal trii>es of the earth tliim commenc('d their 
existence ; last of jdl which was man, the crown and glory of 
creati(ni. All tlilmrs heint: prepareil, and the goodly mansion 
being completed and adorned for his iM.*c(ipiioii, he is created 
erect ‘in the iinaLfe of (iod,’ anil placed in dominion over the 
earth. 

Such is tlie order of creation given by revelation, and any 
scientific scholar is conijietojit to demonstrate that il is thii 
precise and only order ianght or admitted hy severe and exact 
science. 

"J'he time occnj)ied in liie successive slacii^s of erealion, 
scIfMice makes indefiiiilely loi.g ; the same also does re\ ida- 
tioii. ^J'ho word Qy, translaleil *■ day,’ is hi’ie evidently the 
lantruatre of analogy or accoiiniiodalion ; the exprijssions first, 
second, third days, signilying first, second, third /h riod.s. Such 
was a eommon use of the term at the timi? Moses wrote, 
wlien we are of course to look for the meaning of the language 
which he employs. Tlie term has this use; both in the scrip- 
tures and in common parlance. Thus, the expressions, ‘ In 
the day that the Lord made the* heavens and the earth,’ ‘ in 
the (lay of visitation,’ ‘ In his ‘ In the day of judgment 

and perdition of ungodly men,’ signify in the period when the 
recorded events did or will take jilace, without any intended 
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desig;nmion of llie length of the period. And the constitution 
of the seventh weekly sabbath, the seventh month, the seventh 
year, in the Hebrew theocracy, as time sacred to rest and re- 
ligion, by the express authority of the Creator, has respect to 
the fact that he a))proprinted the soveniij period after the work 
of creation to resting from all his works ; the observance of the 
tveeklij seventh only being a part of the moral law, or ten com- 
inandinents, which our Savior sflftid lie did not come to abro- 
gate or annul, and which, for tlie benefit of mankind, is of 
course virtually binding on all ages to the end of time. 

l{(?v(*lation teaches, that there is no such thini:: as crjuivocal 
production or generation; that every vegetable and animal in the 
world springs from some organized and livintr parent, ‘after its 
kind, whose seed is in itself u])on the earth that is, whose 
si'cd and power of self-propagation are its own exclusive 
jirerogalive, so constituted in the beginning by tlie Creator, and 
nevcM’ to be invaded. The most modern and exact science 
l(‘;iches th(' same fact ; a fact not taught by science nor admitted 
by philosophy, but often confidently denied by them, until cjuite 
rec(Mitly, but now conclusively demonstrated to every scienti- 
fic mind. 

(‘ initrht show th(‘ identity of tlie fiiets tatight or assumed 
bv rev(‘lalion with tlxjsc taught by science, in numerous other 
iniuute jiarticulars under this head, but will proceed to notice 
soim* of the more recent facts taught by 

2. (Jkoloc.v. 'J'his science investigates the internal stiuc- 
ture of tin* terracpieous globe, its materials, formation, primor- 
dial and transiiic'uary states, especially the cliangcs tbrougli w bicli 
it lias jiassc’d since the creation. It has hceii supjiosed, upon 
partial and snperfieiid investigation, that some of the facts dis- 
closed 1)V this scic'iicc militate at^ainst the Mosaic age of the 
world. *M(n-e niattire examinalioii and study, however, have 
reversed and eorreeted this opinion. ‘ AVhatever may be said,’ 
savs an able w liter, ‘ with respect to the state and duration of 
tlie earth prior to the pm-iod with wliieli Moses commences his 
narration, it is admitted by every geologist that onr globe, as to 
its present form and arrangement, lias been comparatively of 
blit short tinralion. (bivier, one of the most enlightened geol- 
ogists of the age, dednees from certain jirogressive rlianges on 
the earth’s surface, as well as from the concurrent traditions of 
many nations, tlial the first appearance of man upon the face 
of tile earth cannot be referred to a period fartlior hack than 
about five or six thousand years from the present time.’ 
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Geology also instructs us, that since the creation ‘ the foun- 
tains of the great deep’ have been ‘ broken up,’ and that mighty 
floods of water have swept the earth’s surliice. Especially the 
last great cataclysm, described by Moses, is so fully demon- 
strated to the mind of every geologist, that the identity of the 
deluge taught us by science with that taught us by revelation, 
is now cstablislied beyond a philosophical doubt. Vet who 
does not know that the Mosaio deluge has ever been, till quite 
recently, since the introduction of the science of geology, the 
subject of the severest ridicule and most confident sport of in- 
fidelity ? 

Ifevelation admonishes us, that the earth is a small and frail 
thing in the liand of the Almighty, that ‘ he taketh up the isles 
as a very little thing ;’ that ^ the mountains Iiuve skij)pod like 
rams and the little hills like lambs,’ that seas have ' fled’ af- 
frighted, that rivers have been ‘ driven back,’ and that the solid 
earth has been made to ‘ tremble at the presence of Jehovah.’ 
‘ Thou coveredst it with the deep as with a garment ; the wa- 
ters stood above the mountains. At thy rebuke they fled ; at 
the voice of thy tliunder they hasted away.’ ‘lie looio'th on the 
earth and it tremhleth ; he toucheth the hills and they snu)k«'..’ 

At all this infidelity has laughed ; nor could she believe that 
there lives a Being able or disposed to efl’ect such stupendous 
changes with our firmly established world. But geology con- 
firms the solemn facts, as taught by revelation. It evcji informs 
us that those vast mountains, which tower in awful grandeur 
and pierce the snowy heavens, were hove up from ocean's 
depths ; that the mountains have truly skij)ped like rams and 
the little hills like lambs ; that vast waters have rolled back 
their affrighted waves and sometimes sought other beds and 
channels — before the dread presence of the Almighty, when 
he has arisen to shake terribly the earth, to prepare his way to 
bring order and life out of chaos and d(,*alh, or to chastise man- 
kind for their iniquities and to deliver and jHOtect the faithful. 

3. Natural History. In its most extensive sense, this 
department of science embraces all the obvimis ami external 
facts of the physical universe, of the earth and the heavens, of 
all minerals, vegetables, fishes, birds, insects, beasts, reptiles. 

Not only does tliis science leach the same facts which are re- 
cognized by revelation, so far as revelation touches the facts of 
natural history, but it also exhibits similar views of the amazing 
perfections of the Creator — his power, wisdom, goodness, ubi- 
quity, and his minute regard for the least as well us comprehen- 
sive regard for the greatest of his works. 
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Tho more extensively this science is pursued, the more con- 
clusively does it teach us the same lesson wliich is so beauti- 
fully and variously taught by revelation — that notliing is created 
in vain, that the finish of a divine hand is upon every thing, 
even the smallest insect and the feeblest blade of grass ; and 
that, with an infinitely wise benevolence, all creatures are per- 
fectly adapted to each other and to the world in which they are 
madcj to dwell. Kven those afiimals, reptiles, and insects, 
which were once considered not only useless but hurtful, this 
science has shown to jicssess an important value. Those car- 
niviuous and destructive animals, wliich we most dread, arc 
needed to dispatch a redundant horde of inferior creatures, for 
which creatures there is nevertheless an important use, in the 
general economy ; to say nothing of the happiness enjoyed by 
themselves, as long as they are permitted to exist. Those 
poisonous reptiles, insects, and vegetables, which we so care- 
fully shun and would feign annihilate, though often sujiposed hy 
the uneducated to have been made in vain, arc yet proved by 
science to have an important use in the general system. 

Having described many of the most striking and instructive 
])henomena of natural history, the mind of the writer bursts forth 
in rapture, M) Lord, how manifold are thy works ! in wisdom 
liast thou made them all ; the earth is full of thy riches.’ Is 
not this the very language which every enlightened mind feels 
constrained to employ, under the inspiration of modern science ? 
And to |)erfect the wisdom and benevolence of creation, reve- 
lation instructs us that important relations exist between all 
])arts and all beings in the universe, from atoms to worlds and 
from insects to men and to angels. The same truth is also 
taught by natural history ; and that too with a demonstration 
which none but a truly scientific mind can fully feel, and which 
it would require volumes to illustrate. 

The scientific mind will not fail to be impressed with the 
beautiful illustration from botany, in which the resurrection of 
man from the grave is exhibited as analogous to the resurrection 
of the vegetable kingdom. ^ But some will say. How are the 
dead raised, and with what body do they come ? 'J'hou fool, 
that which thou sowest is not quickened except it die. So also 
is the resurrection of the dead. It is sown in corruption, it is 
rais(‘d in incorruption ; it is sown in dishonor, it is raised in 
glory ; it is sown in weakness, it is raised in power ; it is sown 
a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body,’ 
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For the Religious Magazine. 

THE GUIDE TO HAPPINESS. 

‘ Behold, all is vanity and vexation of spirit.’ 

‘ JBIfssCii are they that do his coiiuiiandnieiits.’ 

HOLY WRIT. 

TuRorciH every rank and grade of society — in every variety of 
situation, there is a reaching on to things before. The child of 
but few years, is looking for the ideasures of lo-niorrow or next 
week, — the youthful heart, is panting after the freedom and the 
privileges of manhood, — and the man of mature years, is still 
iiiTsatisfied and looking ' on and up.’ 

The miser, counts his hea])s of treasured gold witli longings 
after an addition to his hoard. The votary of amliition is striv- 
ing to reach another heiglit on the ladder of fame. The man 
of learning and science, is .<lill endeavoring to fathom the depths 
that are beyond. And the devotee of pletisurc, dissatisfied w iili 
present enjoyment, is i)romising liimself greater, from the luxti- 
ries and the delights that are to come. And tlius it is ; the 
j)resent never satisfies — while the future paints in vivid colors 
something to bo attained. And thus it has been ; through all 
the j)asl ages of time, each generation as it j>as.sed away was 
occupied in gazing at the juospect of joys to come, and di.ssatis- 
fjcd with wliat tlie present allbrded. As I thought on these 
things my heart was sad, and I exclaimed in bitterness of .spirit 
— alas ! and is contentment no where to be found ? — is it a boon 
denied to mortals } 

J had a dream. I thought my. self in an extensive and culti- 
vated garden. K\ ery thing wa.s here that could delight the eye, 
please the taste, and charm the ear. There were shady groves 
and cooling fountains — tiow er.s and fruits of every kind ; while 
feathered songsters of various hue and size, gaily hopped from 
branch to branch and tree to tree, filling the air with a chorus of 
sweet sounds. I looked around to see if there w ere any to en- 
joy the beauties and the pleasures which this garden alforded — 
and 1 saw' that the ^ sons and daughtcr.s of men,’ were treading 
with busy steps these flowery walks. 

I seated myself to observe — vainly imagining that amid all 
these delights of nature, contentmiait and peace W'ould pervade 
every bosom. JJui suddmdy my ear w'as pained by jarring 
sounds of discord. The voices were loud, and 1 could not but 
understand the secret of the quarrel — one w ith a longer ann had 
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reacthed and devoured the fruit which the other tried in vain to 
obtain. Again 1 heard a sound — ii was a groan of distress. I 
approached, and found on enquiry tliat the suffering was occa- 
sioned by a wicked indulgence of appetite — and I sickened at 
the folly of thus abusing the blessings bcstow^ed. 1 looked up 
to observe the countenances of the passers by. On some w^ere 
depicted anxiety and gloom, others were puffed up with pride 
and haughty self-conceit, and others still bore marks of inward 
passion — ^ malice, hate and foul revenge.’ 

As I w^as musing upon this sad scene — pondering upon the 
inoxcusableiiess of all this guilt, my painful reflections were 
broken by the sound of music. It w as the voice of a female, 
singing in sweet melodious strains, the words of gratitude and 
praise. I looked whence the sound proceeded ; and seated on 
a green aiid mossy bank, 1 saw the person whose harmonious 
accents T had so unexpectedly heard. Her gentle mien and 
bland smile, cheered my soul. She held in her hand a book, 
and when she ceased her song she opened and read. 1 watch- 
ed her countenance, and as she read there seemed a radiance of 
heavenly dignity to overspread it. As she closed the book, [ 
approached and eiuiuired the source of the calm and quiet hap- 
piness which she seemed to possess — and why she alone of all 
the multitudes around, realized and enjoyed the pleasures and 
blessings of the garden ? ‘ J^lranger/ she replied, ‘most happy 
shall 1 be to tell you the source of my enjoyments, but alas ! I 
fear you w ill but scorn my sayings as do the mistaken beings 
around me. The book in which I have been reading is a guide 
to happiness. It was written by the owner ot the garden, and 
otiered to all who dwell here, as a chart in which the path ot 
peace and safely is plainly marked out. A few out of tlie mul- 
titude have glaclly received the gift and eagerly sought its in- 
siruclions ; but the many, fancying themselves wiser than their 
IxMU’factor, and choosing to follow the paths which their own in- 
clinations dictate ; despise the gilt, and lu'gleet the instructions ; 
and as a consequence their lives are filled up w ith discontent 
and miserv ; — while not one ot the lew’ who iiave humbly lol- 
lowed its directions, have failed to find its promises lultiiled — 
and to have a peace which passeth all understanding abiding 
with them.’ 

1 awoke from my dream. The bible lay before me. \ 
opened its hallowed pages, and was refri?sheil and strengiheui'd 
by its sacred instructions ; and my mind was convinced that 
contentment and peace dwell only with those who ^sil at the 
feel of .lesus and learn of Him.’ *’• 
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From the Mirroro:»in. 

AN ADDRESS 

%9t the Grarc of Jane Keith Palmer, .Veie Haren, ^May itOth, 
1S37. Hy Ukv. K. T. Kit.ii. 1). 1>. 

* I’rocioiiji ill tl»e sight of tlu; Lord, i** the death of hi'^ saints.' 

^ It is appoiluod miio men once to die.’ From this decree, 
none are exompl. The chtldieii of iUn\ even, ihoniih fDiLiivfn 
and beloved, must past throui:li this dark hour of trial. Ihit to 
thetii, whatever trials attend upon the event, it is hut a chanire 
noco.-^sary for pa>sin|: out of this state of |)ri)hation, and entrrin:^ 
u])on the ^lorie.N of thei’* immortal >iale in hra\en. Kor ilie\ 
are here chnhed willi tlc>h and blood, which arc corru|»iiblc. 
'J’hey mu.st jmt liii’ ihi'^ mortal tal.»ernaelc, that they may bi‘ 
eluihcd iip<in with immortality. 

X iewed tiiii", — a' the tran>it t»f their saiK'titicd ‘*piril<, from 
tlii- to anollicr from time into eternity. — tlanr death i^ an 

evettl of lit'i p lni«'re-i to ( iod, tie- l-'ather of spirit^. \\ e must 
belitoe thi", from the interest which he manilcsi> lor hi.'* chil- 
dren in this world, and from the nature of tin' chatme ihronirh 
which they pas< at that lu)ur. ‘ Ihei ions in the siirhl ol tlie 
Lord, is the death of his saints." 

The day of llieir entrance upon this life is precious. There 
i.s joy on earth over their new-born existence. Their opening; 
faculties and huddint: alfections, are full of promise and liopc. 
Vet at this static of being, the clouds of uncertainly hang over 
all their future course. The path.s of sin, and temptation, and 
death, as well as the })ath of holiness and life, are open before 
them ; and lliey are the children of the apostasy, v'^uspense, 
doubt, fear, inintile with all the joys and hopes which are in- 
dulged over their existence. 

Tlie day of their spiritual birth is still more precious. In 
that day, tliey w lio had lived, as the erring children of the apos- 
tasy, in alienation from (iod, come back to Him in repentance, 
and become the children of His adoption ; and over the event, 
there is joy in the presence of (iod in heaven. Angels rejoice 
that they are now become heirs of glory, and arc henceforth to 
unite with them in the service of their King. And (Jod, the 
Father and Redeemer, rejoices over their recovery, and their 
entrance on the way to endless redemption. \ et tlie trials and 
imperfections of this j/dgrimage are still before them ; and joy 
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is iniiicled slill with soliciunhi for llioir welfaro, whih* thf/y ro- 
fr»nin in a world of impcrIcM'tioiis and sorrows, absont from llieir 
liord and llieir final hoine. 

Ilo\(^ jnecious, llien, is the day wlu n the childrffn of (Joel 
an,' railed lionnMo tlirir rest : w lien. Ira\ in2: all llieir sorrows 
ii!id iinpri Irciions on rarlh, tlirw rnn.*r iij)on their iiiforrnptiblc 
and iinfadin'i inheritance in liea\en ; and in the rlf,*udle‘s> 

<»l ilirir Iinnifirtal r\i'-fenc(‘, jee! Inli a'-mance as to iheir eler- 
nal farcer of irlorv ! W’liat thouLdi il wa^ iii liedr }i('arts to serve 
<I<m 1 on earth, and thi'V aif torn away l.oni all llifir plans? 
’riiC' <'()Mn^el nf dif land, wliieli nilf'^ liif e\i i.i*. i- liflif*r llian 
'rj!f\- llie -;!ine ^ *0/1 an/! ''dil to -erv'? : 

!i''i a! hi • l)i(idin'„". i!if\ honor him in ili' ii' (lyj;:_r hcliavi/a'. aiul 
) ln)no; and -fr’*/' and piai-/* iinn m n. in \‘. aV"; Itir 

' !•(■ • \aiifd than anv /ni /‘arth. Precious. lli* i< loi/n tiadr 
• i' . in ihf -i-ilit of ilir I, (>1(1 and in tlie world of iii< presenro. 
Tiif / iiild «)r(iod i." then weleoini'd lioiin.'. An'j:/d< weler/nie 
hi.M I*, ilfir ocfrla-linir ^orie^v and uur-lii]». 'ria* golden 
i..;ji (.1 j)i i!'f i- jMj’ injo hi' han/ 1 '?. lb- '\vc«‘j>'i it** slii/ia:s he- 
!< .:i i’:i> tiii uiif oi .lf'ii'. and 'iniis l/'ire\(‘i‘ ot tljf ]u\ e that ran- 
om^ lioiii d«-alli, and ri'd/‘em> t‘> (•cal. 

'I’iii' ilnariii!.- "llial llii’ ileatli ol tin' children ot (jo/L being 
.'!/if!-cd h\ lil> pcrler! conn''<d. and inirodncini: them t/) the 
' >( 'ill c! u)!i (il the iiea\ ciil\ stal/’. is precious in tile ''i^'hl of the 
I a 'id.' -'i[ia\ >/’i \ c li'Jth to rtaisuh' and (fdi.toiiisfi n> as we stand 
n oiin/i i]j:' 'i:j-a\-c, monrninir iIk‘ eaidy departure of our fri/'iid. 

.! \Nr. Kkitii the ili’cea'Cil, ga\e e\'i(ience, while 

ivilli li'i that >he h:id coii^e/’ral/ o' Ikm* iieai’t to tlie Lord. Dn- 
•ni.: a pcidod of six M’ar', slu' ha< maintained a consilient [)ro- 
fc'-Ion «»l her faith in (’hrisi ; and walked, as hi> lollower, in 
die aracfs of chrisiian lo\e. She ardently desired the a/hance- 
-innii (d tin' Idiii^doni <’*1 C’hri^t in this guilty world *, and had 
.•rriw'd at that mau.nitv and vii^or of her po\\er<, in vdnch she 
nijlii 1)0 UM'fiil in appro’priate labors to promote that kingdom. 
She partivuilaiiv de>ire»l to enter on the li/dd ot missions, so 
-Uinrj; ua^ ln‘r eompa'^'imi lor thi* pi'rislnng heathen ; and was 
williii-, for tliis ofiject, should tiu* providence of dod prejiarc 
he wav, to leave all the (Midearments of her home and eountry. 
Mi*anwhile, she enlisti'd at homo in the cause ot the sabhaih 
school, ;is a sphere in wliich she might leach the young and 
Miscepiihle the word of dod, and lead them by that word, to 
die Sa\ior. In her native city of Charleston, she continued 

J4 
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steadily in the discliarg;e of this labor of Christian love, endear** 
ing herself to her pupils as a Christian friend who sought their 
welfare ; remembered by them, as such, with aifection, and 
now to be wept by them with sorrow. On the recent removal 
of the family to New York, it was still in her heart to employ 
herself, in this new situation, in the same office of a sabbath 
school teacher : she had also made the necessary arrangements 
for entering on the work of a *tract distributor, — a work so much 
needed, and so much blessed, to benefit those wdio are beyond 
the reach of the ordinary means of grace in that populous city. 
But the^ Lord saw fit, by disease, to disappoint her hopes ; 
and, by death, to remove her from every sphere of earthly la- 
bor. Is it not a consoling thought, that there is another and 
higher sphere of usefulness and blessedness for the children of 
God ? and that, when he lakes them from our sight, and leaves 
us to mourn in disappointment and grief, he exalts them to that 
blessed state ; where, exempt from every trial and sin, they 
serve him day and night forever ? 

Let the thought admonish you, my friends, — who pay your 
respects at the grave of this sister and friend, — that the great 
object of this life is to prepare yourselves for an everlasting life 
to come. The follies, the fashions, the pleasures of this world 
pass away : but the glory of (iod, and the blessedness of serv- 
ing him, survive the grave and endure forever. May you turn 
from this world and consecrate yourselves to the Redeemer : 
and then death, when it comes, will not be an hour of wrath 
and punishment, but the hour of release, the hour of eternal 
redemption and rest ! 


JULIA BRACE. 

In the la^t number of the Magazine, we republished, from the twenty first an- 
nual report of the Directors of the American Asylum, an account of Jvlia 
Brace, the deaf and blind inmate of that inMtitiitioii, from the pen of Mr. 
Weld, the Principal of that institution. For the purpose of completing thitf 
interesting narrrative, we now add the following * Letter from Miss Dudley, 
former matron of the .Xinerican Asylum, and now holding the same place in the 
institution of New York,* addressed to Mr. Weld. Ed. 

.Veto York •9tylum, March 27, 1837. 

Mr. Weld ; 

Dear Sir — Your letter of inquiry concerning .Tulia was re- 
ceived on Saturday evening, and 1 hasten to comply with your 
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request. There are of course many things that might be inter- 
esting, which I shall not be able to recollect, as she has been 
so many years out of sight and out of mind. When she first 
came to the Asylum I led her up stairs, and down to the din- 
ing room, which was then in the basement. This was siifli- 
cient ; she then went herself, directed by that powerful instinct 
which the Almighty has kindly given for her guidance. She 
soon fell in with all the habits aifd customs of the family ; she 
rose early, and w^as as regular as a clock in all her movements. 
She vras passionate and violent, impatient of control, and co- 
ercive measures were necessary both for her own happiness 
and that of others. She soon yielded, and became perfectly 
docile and manageable, so much so, that at any time when she 
was unwilling to comply with the wishes of others, if I took 
hold of her, she w^ould instantly do as requested, and often with 
a smile ; as threading her needle, or showing her work, &c. 1 
was much in the room wdth her, and often sent her on some 
little errand, like going to my room to bring my scissors, or 
pocket handkerchief ; for she knew where every thing w^as in 
my room. I once told her to go up stairs and take off her 
boots and put them in the closet, on a high shelf by the side of 
her bandbox, leave them for winter, and put on her shoes. I 
was curious to see, if she understood all 1 said. She instantly 
laid down her work, rose, and stood a moment ; I took her 
hands again and made the same signs. She went directly up 
stairs and did as 1 bade her. She knew something about sew- 
ing and knitting when she came to the Asylum, but improved 
very much afterwards. She could thread her needle with 
thread No. 150, and hem fine linen handkerchiefs, which she 
did many, for ladies in Boston. By that same wonderful sa- 
gacity which directed her movements, she selected her own 
articles of clothing from a multitude of others, and would tell 
to whom they all belonged. I have often requested her to tell 
me to whom certain articles belonged, when I did not know 
myself. She took good care of all that was her own. She 
was ingenious in her work and very industrious. 

In her intercourse with the girls, her ideas became enlarged, 
and her mind appeared to receive a new impulse. Previous 
to her coming to the Asylum, she was confined with children, 
over whom she felt she bad care, and had no desire to imitate 
them. Of her love to her mother and brothers and sisters I 
need say nothing ; you know all. She had her favorites among 
the girls, and she seemed very discriminating, for they were 
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among tlie best ; such as one with all her faculties would have 
chosen. Miss R. she loved as herself; she sat by her at the 
table, and would, when they were out of school, feel all around 
to find her, in cold weather, to see if she was warm and com- 
fortable. If she found any thing that belonged to Miss'll, in 
the possession of any of the girls, she would not rest till it was 
returned to her. You probably know the circumstance that 
Miss R. was engaged to Mu. II. (whom she afterwards mar- 
ried) while living at the Asylum. Some of the girls one day 
hjid Mr. H.’s watch ; which, when she found, she stamped and 
raved till it was given her ; she immediately gave it to Miss 
R., seeming to understand she had tlie best right to his [)rop- 
erty. There were those in the house she most cordially hated; 
D. for instance. This leads me to recollect an occurrence. 
D. had stolen .lulia’s money. I do not now recollect the 
amount, be it more or less, it was in small pieces. You know 
Julia is very fond of money, and miser like, she counted it of- 
ten, and failed not immediately to discover when atiy pieces 
were missing. On this occasion she stamped with sucli vio- 
lence that 1 ran upstairs to see what was the matter, yiieiold 
me of the loss. Suspicion fell on 1). 1 made her get all the 

money she had, and give it to Julia. She sat down by a tabic, 
selected all her own, and gave the rest to the owner. 

As to gratitude, 1 do not know what to ijay ; she remember- 
ed a kindness done her, and seemed alfectionate. On meeting 
those who had givcti her anything, she would instantly recog- 
nize them, though they had been long away. 'J'he lady who 
taught her the use of the needle, came to see her, wiiom she 
had not met in a long time. After examining her she made 
the sign for seicin^. She was very fond of children, and had 
much kindness of manner towards those of Mr. 1*. and Mr. (1.; 

I have often thought [ saw but little of depraved human nature 
in her. She appeared to derive enjoyment from the naurn of 
spring, and would go out and pick a little grass. If she could 
reach a limb of a tree, and there were then peach trees in the 
yard, she would feel the buds, and .seem delighted. She went 
with us on a sailing excursion to Saybrook. When we re- 
turned, she by her gestures told actually more about a steam- 
boat than any one else could have done. The chambermaid 
took ber all over the boat; she enjoyed it much. In little 
excursions, walking out, &c., she showed susceptibility of en- 
joyment equal to any. 

Tbe first death tlmt occurred at the Asylum after she came. 
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there) was that of Miss S* She was sick but a short timO) but 
during that period Julia manifested much solicitude, often going 
and feeling if she was warm, and if she was nicely covered. 
On the morning she died, the clothes were laid off, and while 
preparations were making to lay her out, Julia went in. I fol- 
lowed her ; she went up to the bed ; felt her cold face and 
hands, covered her up, put the clothes close around her ; she 
felt her face and moved her hand qver it ; observing no motion 
she put her thumb and finger on her nostrils and rested them 
there for a minute, and then turned away with the greatest sor- 
row and agony depicted on her countenance. It was some- 
thing she could not understand, and it was some time before she 
resumed her usual cheerfulness. Her mind must of necessity 
be shut up in impenetrable darkness concerning death, eternity 
and a future state of existence, subjects which we, with all our 
powers and faculties, cannot comprehend. When she retired 
for the night she would go into the closet and take the posture 
of prayer, in imitation of the girls, and remain about the same 
length of time. I have thought 1 would have given worlds to 
know her thoughts. She had one fit of sickness while I was 
with her, at tlie time so many of our family were sick. She, 
with one other girl, was in my room. Julia was very sick, but 
I found no trouble in taking care of her, except that she would 
not take medicine unless it tasted uell. We had to resort to 
many expedients, but all would not do, the bitter would be bit- 
ter still. Tlie other girl died. Julia was sensible something 
was the matter, and her look showed signs of deep distress. 
She afterwards became more familiar with death and the coffin. 
Mr. B., Mr. P., Mr. T., each lost a child ; all of which she 
examined, so that perhaps now such an event would be less 
terrible to her. Mrs. S. requested me at the time to note 
down many of those little circumstances of daily occurrence ; 
and I now regret I did not, that I could furnish you with many 
tilings of which I was then an observer, but have now forgotten. 

Yours with esteem, 

Martha Dudley. 


34 ^ 
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For the Religious Magazine. 

AN INSOLENT THREAT. 

Br publishing the following extracts from a recent communica- 
tion of the ‘ New Knglantl Correspondent’ of the New York 
Evangelist, together with the accompanying remarks, you will 
oblige a Constant Ucaukr. 

* Every elTort to establish institutions, ant) form distinct organizations for the 

sepanite benefit of colored people should be discouraged.’ • • ♦ 

* Let colored people who have the nieuiis of supporting their daughters at 
boarding schools, make application to the seiiiinuries atnuidy e.\istiiig, uiul per- 
severe in their applications, till they have been denied adiiiis.sion into every one 
of them ; or till some of them are opened. And, if necessary, let the puMir 
know the facts. Those who refuse them admission, may hereafter see cause 
to repent of it.’ 

It seems then, ^^r. Editor, tliat it is no longer to be permit- 
ted to any private individual to open a .school (or xchite cliildrcn. 
The world has rung with the execrations which have been ut- 
tered, because the inhahitant.s of a respeclablo town in Connec- 
licul were unwilling to have a scliool opened among them for 
the exclusive benefit of the hlncksi. But it seems that the right 
then claimed to open such schools as the proprietor pleased, 
provided she did nothing inconsistent with legal and moral obli- 
gation, is not to be allowed to those who would open .schools 
for white children. If any person shall presume to o|)en a 
boarding school for white children, it is now recommended to 
bring down upon liim the vengeance of the community. He is 
to be held up to public indignation. ‘J.*et thk prnLtc know 
THE FACTS ! ! !’ Nav sir, I am not certain that even |»roscrip- 
tion is to be the full measure of ilie pnnisliment to be inflicted. 
‘ Those who refuse them afimisshnif matj hereafter see cause to 
repent of i7.’ This looks, sir, exceedingly like resorting to 
Lynch law, or some other and similar ‘ act of uniformity.’ Of 
all the notions under heaven, ilit3 people of New England have 
shown the eailie.st and the .steadiest hatred to slavery and to 
tyranny in all its forms ; and i am greatly mistaken if the threats 
of a hired letter writer, at a stipulated sum per column, will 
prove sufficiently terrific to induce them to submit to such odi- 
ous dictation. The man, who can give utterance to such sen- 
timents, can know little of the spirit of New Englanders, and 
has yet to learn that while they have ever been the foes of op- 
pression, when exercised over their fellow men, they will be 
the last to submit to it in their own persons. There is no 
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doubts sir, that they will continue to claim for themselves and 
for their children, a right to associate in the intercourse of pri- 
vate life in such manner as shall appear to themselves right 
and proper ; and will not be compelled, even by the fear of de- 
nunciation, to receive into their families, their private schools, 
or their pews in church, such persons as are, from any cause 
whatever, disagreeable to them. 


For the Religious Magazine. 

CHRISTIAN SELF-DENIAL. 

Mr. Kditor : My remarks, under this head, in a former num- 
ber of the Heligious Magazine, have called forth a series of es- 
says from one of your correspondents which I am on the whole, 
quite glad to sec. 1 am especially |)leased with the kindness 
which your correspondent has manifested in his animadversions. 
May it be my good fortune, to be able to preserve, by divine 
Liiace, a similar spirit. 

^'o^r corre.s|)ondent assumes that when a child of ignorant 
and (hisiiuitc parents goes, as a domestic, into a pious and well 
rnciilaicd family, her w hole condition is changed for the better. 

‘ Sin* has now,’ as he afllrms, ‘wholesome food, and comforta- 
ble clothing. ?>lie can actjnire habits of neatness and industry, 
and has constant intercourse with those from whose superior 
education her own mind and manners must receive some im- 
piMn cment — while in common w ith each member of the family, 
she bows the knee in family devotions, and is thus taught her 
deptMidance upon (iod, and the duties he requires of her. Is 
she not thus preparing to be a useful member of society ? — and 
if called to be herself the head of a family, would she not have 
occasion for graiimde that she had been placed where she had 
the oppormniiy c' reaping so many advantages ?’ 

Now, Mr. Kditor, one of three things must certainly be true ; 
that ‘ pious and well regulated’ families are exceedingly rare, 
that I have been rarely introduced to them, or that the repre- 
sentation of your correspondent is not correct. I have seen 
what are usually called pious and well regulated families, but I 
have seen nothing, as yet, which would lead me to regard the 
picture which is here presented as any thing more than a pic- 
ture, without a counterpart any where in nature. 

I am personally acquainted with some families having do- 
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inesticS) whom, not only myself but others esteem as among the 
lights of the world, as bearing, for the most part^ the image of 
Christ ; and yet I do not know of one in which a domestic, 
male or female, would be likely to go out better fitted to be- 
come the bead of a family than would probably have been the 
case had he or she remained where they were before the change 
of condition, except it be in the single article of clothing. 
This may have been, in a fewjnstances, somewhat improved in 
character and neatness. And when this is the result, without 
running into foppery, the change is unquestionably happy. 

The food, instead of being more wholesome, is usually less 
so. The habits, instead of being improved, usually deteriorate. 
It is to be observed, however, that your correspondent very 
modestly says, she can acquire better habits ; not, she will. 
But be immediately adds, with less caution, that she ^ has con* 
stant intercourse with those from whose superior education her 
own mind and manners must receive some improvement.’ 
Would it was so. But is it thus ? If it is, your corres|K>ndent 
must affix a very difierent tneaning to the phrase ^ constant in- 
tercourse’ from that which is commonly received. 

There are, indeed, a few instances to be found, in which a 
domestic has in some respects, constant intercourse of the kind 
described. I know of one instance in which a female domes- 
tic — the only one in the family — is allowed not only to sit with 
the family at church, at table, in the parlor, and in the visiting 
circle, but every where else. I know of one or two instances 
in which the domestic is allowed to sit in the same pew with 
the family at church. The number of those who are summon- 
ed twice a day to attend family prayers is rather larger, though 
still exceedingly small ; and 1 have been pained to find those 
whom I loved with great tenderness, and who could discourse 
with apparent sorrow and regret on the usual treatment of do- 
mestics, who yet never thought, for once, to invite them to join 
them at the family altar. 

But I have never yet known« in my whole life — witli the sin- 
gle exception alluded to in the beginning of the last paragraph — 
of a domestic who was treated as one of the same race with the 
rest of the family. I have never known the treatment such as 
to lead children, naturally, to have any more sympathy with do* 
mestics, or regard them as any more of the same family with 
themselves, than the good natured cat or dog, which bad long 
been well fed and sheltered and kindly spoken to and caressed. 
Others may have witnessed more than one exception to the 
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truth of this remark — for the honor of human nature j and above 
all, for the honor of Christianity, 1 hope they have. 

And as to their being better prepared by their service to be- 
come the heads of families, experience and observation lead me 
to believe they are usually more and more unfitted for this great 
and primary duty of life. They are taught, or rather led, more 
and more to seek their happiness in the gratification of their ap- 
petites ; they are taught more and more to be envious or jeal- 
ous of those whom they regard as placed a little above them ; 
and they become less and less able, in the language of the Epis- 
copal Church Catechism to ‘ keep their hands from picking and 
stealing, and their tongues from evil speaking, lying and slander- 
ing.’ They gradually lose self-respect, and as gradually be- 
come unworthy of our confidence ; and 1 could name families 
of the highest respectability — families remarkable loo for their 
general kindness — who cannot or think they cannot trust the 
best female domestics they can get, with any thing more than 
the pressing daily wants of the family oblige them to do, lest it 
should be wasted or smuggled ; and who invariably keep the 
most of their flour and provisions locked up for security. I do 
not mean to say that this state of things has become very gen- 
eral, but 1 do say that this is every where the tendency of 
things. That it might be rendered otherwise, 1 do not pretend 
to deny. That pious, well ordered families might change this 
whole state of things, I have reason to believe possible, though 
not without encountering some difficulties ; but that judging 
from the past we have any reason to expect such a change, I 
am compelled to deny utterly, and with much confidence. 

Hence w’ill be seen one of the principal reasons wffiy I ob- 
ject to the practice of having domestics in our families, when it 
is possible to avoid it. It is because I believe it to be — 
forming my opinions from the past — injurious rather than ben- 
eficial to the servants themselves ; and because I have no 
hopes of any speedy reform in this department. That there 
are multitudes of females of whom it may be asked, what 
would become of them if no one employed them as domestics, 
I am free to confess ; and if 1 cannot answer the question, it 
docs not necessarily follow that the only course is to make do- 
mestics of them. Besides we have made a long experiment of 
employing them on this principle, and what has been the con- 
sequence ? Have I not shown that the experiment has failed ? 
But suppose I had not, there would still remain another proof 
of the fact ? Who does not know that the more we have come 
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into the system of employing this class of society as domestics, 
the more every year their proportionate number in society has 
increased ? The fact is that it is the very state of over refine- 
ment in society tliat creates the class of persons in question. 
And the more of them we employ, the more will they throng 
our towns and cities demanding our employment. Grant even 
that they are now in a school of vice, I maintain that employed 
as domestics, they are so still, at least generally ; and that the 
more the pupils are promoted, the more will their number and 
the viciousness of the school continue to increase by the addi- 
tion of new inmates. 

It is said to be incumbent upon me to show — what I have 
believed myself competent to do — that the views I take are 
sustained by every consideration which regards economy, 
health, and intellectual and moral improvement. And first, of 
economy. 

Can it be doubted, for one moment, that it costs more 
to keep a servant than not to keep one ? Must not a servant 
eat and drink and sleep and be clothed ? But it will, of course, 
be said that their help is needed, and that they more than pay 
their way. This is begging the very question in debate. 1 
contend that their help is not ordinarily needed. 1 contend 
that, as a general rule, every family is able to take care of it- 
self. 

The health of every mother, already in health, demands for 
its preservation, the very sort of labor, and in precisely the 
amount, which is required by her rising family. And the 
health of the elder daughters, as a general rule, demands their 
employment as assistants. 

This is evident to me from the very nature of the case. I 
cannot believe the Creator constituted the family state, without 
contemplating it as a state of independence. If servants were 
contemplated, who was to furnish them ^ Was A to claim them 
from the family of B } But, by what right should A claim a 
son or daughter from the family of B, any more than B from 
the family of A ? Suppose the demand was made both ways ? 
A claims B’s daughter and B, A’s. How is the matter to be 
settled ? Who shall be the umpire I To me the idea of consti- 
tuting the human family, originally, unable to take care of itself, 
is an absurdity. If there be human families in health which 
cannot do this, then I think they are either larger than the 
Creator intended, or more indolent. 

It is more evident, however, from observation. Multitudes 
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of our New England mothers have reared large families without 
any foreign help, except a single month once in two years, in 
case of sickness ; and have found much time for improving 
their own minds and hearts and those of their families besides. 
Indeed this was once almost universally the practice throughout 
New England, But there is not — there never was — a race 
of healthier mothers among us, than those very persons. We 
6nd few such now-a-days. And •just in proportion as society 
in New England has departed from this good old practice, just 
in the same proportion has the health of females, especially 
mothers, diminished. I could present in detail numerous in- 
stances, which would illustrate this position, but I perceive I 
am already extending this article farther than I, at first, con- 
templated. 

1 should like to have your correspondent consider well the 
circumstances under which New England character is usually 
formed. That spirit and enterprise and intelligence, and 1 
might say morality, too, which have distinguished the ‘ yan- 
kees’ as they are commonly called, and given them a character 
which is well understood and usually respected throughout the 
civilized world, were they formed under the influence of servants.^ 
Have not the great body of this wonderful people — this nursery 
for the whole western world — been educated by mothers 
who had no domestics but a husband and three or four or six 
nr eight other children } Nay more, were not the best of these 
Yankees — a nobler race than whom, at least in a physical point 
of view, the sun never shone upon, the men of ’76 — educated 
by mothers who not only had their children to take care of 
without the aid of domestics, but who were obliged at the same 
time and in addition to their other duties to manufacture the 
greater part of the wearing apparel of these same families ? 
Was there ever more health and economy and morality and 
true republicanism in New England, or indeed in any other 
country, than from the year 1750 to the year 1780 ? Was there 
ever, in fact, a people whose education — intellectual and re- 
ligious — was better adapted to the times in which they lived, 
or in other words more truly practical ? In short, and in spite 
of the numerous and onerous duties of the housewife, was there 
ever a period when there was more benefit derived to the fam- 
ily from the visits of ministers and other intelligent individuals ^ 

' I will only add, at present, that more than one half of the 
present labor which is done in our families ought to be entirely 
dispensed with ; and that if this were done, it would make a 
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great difference in regard to the ability of housewives to re- 
ceive and enjoy the society of respectable visitors. As things 
are, there is great reason to believe that if the illustrious Per- 
sonage, who, when once visiting a family at Bethany, took upon 
him to chide one of the ladies of the household for her over 
anxiety about the little things which she supposed would add 
to his happiness, were to come into many of our modern fami- 
lies, he would find the sa¥\ie unnecessary and uncalled for 
neglect of intellectual and moral improvement^ and the same 
apology for it, which could have been made by the sister of 
Lazarus. 


For the Keligiou!i Miigaziite. 

NOT FIT. 

^Mr. Everharp,’ said a very plain spoken lady, not long 
since, ‘what is the reason you never come to see us ? Don’t 
you go any where ? I should think you would want to spend 
your evenings in visiting, after being at the store all day.’ 

‘ I assure you Mrs. Lennox, 1 come hero more frefjuently 
than I go any where else, and my business is the very cause of 
my staying at home so much. After the wear and tear of the 
day I do not feel fit for the society of ladies, so I settle myself 
with my books, the only companions which 1 am sure of not 
annoying.’ 

‘Well,’ returned the honest lady, ‘you never will be fit for 
society till you go into it. The more you sit at home with 
your books, the more unfit you become. If you wish ever to 
throw off your misanthropy, you must besrin by going into soci- 
ety while it is still upon you, and by and by you will wonder 
where all your cold, selfish, disconsolate feelings are gone.’ 

More was said upon the same topic, but the part here no- 
ticed it was, which, coiistanrlv recurring to rny mind, seetned a 
forcible illustration of another subject of vastly greater impor- 
tance. Precisely such, in the end, are the thousand excuses 
made by indolent creatures, for not throwing olF a burdensome 
service to sin, and acrpiainting themselves with f Jod, whose fa- 
vor is life and peace. One person says he docs not know how 
to be a Christian ; Trne, he does not know how, because the 
natural man discerneth not the things of God’s spirit, neither 
can he know them, for they arc spiritually discerned. Another 
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{eels almost entirely indifTerent to the subject ; his heart is hard, 
and he cannot feel, because he is dead ; and he never will feel, 
till he will arise from the dead, and receive life frona Christ. 
All the excuses made by sinners, may finally be resolved into 
this one ; * I am not fit.^ And if we wait till we are fit, death 
will find us still waiting, still unfit. We must ourselves go to 
God, all unfit as we arc, and do it as earnestly and zealously as 
if his converting grace had nothing to do with our salvation. 


For the Religioas Magazine. 


RELIGIOUS POETRY. 


BY VrM. A. BREWER. 

T AM not much of a linguist, and little better than a smatterer in 
philology, but really I am not much in love with the title of my 
theme. It appears to me the term < religious’ naturally indicates 
a quality of the affections, which developes itself in the exer- 
cise of some one or more of the multitude of pious actions ; or 
that to be religious, is to be obedient to the promptings of a su- 
preme devotion to the will of God. Hence it would appear, 
that to apply the term ^ religious’ to a poetical composition, in 
the sense to which I have alluded, would be pre-eminently im- 
proper and absurd. Nevertheless, the poverty of our language, 
and the conventional use of the word, authorize its employment 
in the connection in which it stands at the commencement of 
these remarks. 

. Again, the word ‘ poetry’ conveys but an indistinct idea of 
that species of writings to which I shall more particularly al- 
lude — some being very unpoetical in every thing but their ex- 
ternal shape, and others less poetical in shape than in other 
particulars. 

But waving discussion of the etymological extract and gram- 
matical use of the terms, whether taken separately or conjoint- 
ly, I would simply remark that it is my purpose to offer a few 
suggestions upon that class of writings which constitutes no in- 
considerable portion of the materials of many of our periodied 
magazines and newspapers, and which in common parlance is 
denominated ‘ religious poetry.’ 

Writers of religious poetry are exceedingly numerous ; and 
I think it will be allowed on a fair examination and analysis, 
that their poetry, as a general thing, is exceedingly vapid, and 
35 
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in many instances almost entirely wanting in the essential ingre- 
dients of true poetry. Thus like the frogs of Egypt they 
swarm ^ in such numbers as to cover the whole land,* and their 
inflictions upon the intellectual and moral refinement of the 
community, are scarcely less tolerable than were the physical 
sufferings of that unhappy people who refused obedience to the 
commands of the God of Phamoh, and who turned from the 
worship of Jehovah, and transferred the homage of their hearts 
to the sun and to the Nile. 

In. some instances of contemporaneous religious poetry, it is 
quite diflicult to find any thing in keeping but the rhyme ; the 
subject being so much obscured by the determination of the 
writer to make the ends of his lines jingle, that it is hard to di- 
vine whether the composition is intended as descriptive or de- 
votional. Such writers are well met by the author of Hudibras, 
who imputes to their perpetrations the characteristic expressed 
in the couplet — 

* Rhyme the rudder is of verses, 

With which like ships they steer their courses.* 

Another class of modern religious poets have no regard for 
rhythm, and so long as they keep track of their theme and ter- 
minaXt their lines jinglingly, they trample down all attention to 
measure and euphony. They often fall into errors nearly as 
gross as those illustrated by a facetious writer in the lines — 

* Pharaoh was a great rascal, 

BecauM he would not let the children of Israel go forty days* journey ) 
into the wilderness to keep the pascal.’ \ 

There arc others who write in such a manner, that it seems 
almost that they must have written their words upon separate 
cards, and thrown them into the air, determined to edify their 
readers with a hasty transcript of the result which fate might 
exhibit upon a barn floor. And others .still seem to pride them- 
selves upon their eccentricities, and think the beauty of poetry 
consists in its extravagances ; they are ultra advocates of the 
sentiment expressed by Pope — 

* Poets a race, long unconfin’d and free. 

Still fond and proud of aavage liberty.* 

And thus we might go on with illustrations of the various 
styles adopted or fallen into by the modern writers of religious 
poetry- But this is not necessary to the accomplishment of 
the object we have in view. It is not so pleasant to recur to 
past failures, as to anticipate future success on the part of wri- 
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tors of sacred poetry. We wish to see the cause of religion 
advanced by its literature, and not retarded. And we doubt 
not that if writers and editors were more regardful of the inti- 
mate connection that exists between the progress of religious 
literature and the triumphs of religion, we should soon be able 
to rejoice in the conviction that religious poetry is not in arrears 
of poetry of a miscellaneous or dramatic character, either in 
point of literary or real poetical merit. 

Now it is not my purpose to prepare a poetical formulaire^ 
from which to gather rules for the composition of religious 
poetry. In the first place it is not my province to do this ; I 
write as a reader and an ardent admirer of good poetry, rather 
than as a dogmatical dictator of other men^s thoughts and the 
modes of giving expression to their ideas. And although we 
have sometimes blemished pure white paper with our own at- 
tempts to illustrate our communion with the muses, still we 
would not be so arrogant as to expect any one to take such im- 
perfect specimens as examples for imitation, and we would sin- 
cerely hope they would not take those productions as the per- 
sonification of our beau ideal in poesy. 

In the second place, were we to attempt to mark out rules 
for writing religious poetry, the task would be a hopeless one. 
Any one at all acquainted with poetry, will at once perceive 
that the style should vary according to the subject in such an 
infinite number o( shades of difference, that it would be usele^ 
to mark out a given course for a writer. It would be as diffi- 
cult to select the least useful parts that enter into the construc- 
tion of good poetry, as it would be to select the least useful 
grains of sand that enter into the composition of the cement that 
holds together 

‘ Doric pillars, 

Cornice, and frieze, with bossy sculptures graven.* 

And then again, it is difficult to sit in judgment upon or dic- 
tate to the poet ; for a true poet is one who when he builds, 

First from chaotic elements brings forth 
11 is marble unsurpassed, and garnishes 
With gems called up from caverns of the earth, 

Or stars from heaven, lie trellises with gold 
From mines erst unexplored, and costly pearls 
Brought at his bidding from the farthest shores. 

By meteor messengers who wait his will. 

He hangs bis temple walls with lightning’s glare, 

And frets them o’er with majesty of storms. 

Then weaves the rainbow into draperies. 

And summons son-beams to illume his halls. 
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He never chaffers either for bis art or bis materials at the coun* 
ter of his nei^bor. His tools are not sold by the dozen, nor 
are his ingredients merchandized by the pound. He asks no 
man how or whether he shall do this or that, but does his own 
work in his own way. It is true he uses liberties, but they are 
as the silvery rills that meander in their unrestrained willingness 
among the woodlands ; they beautify rather than distort die 
scene of his creation. While ‘ he giveth not account of any 
of his matters^ unto man, the spirit of poesy within him, mani- 
fested by the beauty and power of his writings^ suppresses the 
disposition in any to say unto him ^ What doest thou? ’ 

However, in his wildest derelictions from the path of simple 
prose, you will not find the true poet battering down all regard 
to matters of fact ; nor in his attempts at originality, will you 
find him avoiding all the received rules of modern prosedy. 
We should not expect a limner who was striving to paint from 
imagination the portrait of a very beautiful person, libelling his 
art by avoiding every peculiarity that distinguishes man from a 
viper ; neither should we expect to find a good poet deviating 
so far from propriety, as to leave us in doubt whether his com- 
positions w’ere intended for bona fide poems or for caricatures, 
for blank verse or for rhyme, for cliants or for ditties. A good 
poet rather falls in with the general lineaments that characterize 
the compositions of established writers, as the features most in 
harmony with truth and nature. 

Thus much have \vc written upon the structure and uses of 
religious poetry, with the hope of eliciting attention to the 
subject. We have dwelt more upon the structure^ for the rea- 
son that we conceive it necessary that this should be complete, 
in order to produce the effect which makes it at all useful. We 
did not intend to attempt to throw any new light upon this sub- 
ject, but only to assist, if possible, to diffuse the light already 
concentrated upon it. And further we did not suppose that 
the objects of religious poetry were unknown or unappreciated; 
but think only that the way in which they are to be attained is 
often — very often — mistaken or forgotten. No poem — 
however pure in thought or sentiment, can accomplish good if 
ridiculously deficient in diction or rhythm. Neither can a poem 
elevate and refine the reader, however elegant the language, 
and however symmetrical in other respects, if it be wanting in 
ideas and true pathos. 

The question now arises, tshai shall be done to prevent the 
community the uaete of time and tke mental indisposition occa- 
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stoned by the miserable abortions under the name of religious 
poetry with which the press teems9 We answer, — 

1. Editors may do much to check this evil. That they are 
now deficient in this department, may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing examples. The first is somewhat in the shape of a 
sonnet, and was published in one of the most respectable and 
longest established papers in the ‘ Literary Emporium,’ and 
was sent by the writer of it purposely to ascertain the calibre 
of the poetical discrimination of the perspicacious editor 
thereof. 


TO TRINITY CHURCH, 

(On the occasion of its dedication.) 

Thou noble pile of simple grandeur hail! 

Hail to the men who minister in things 
Holy within thy walls. Hail to the swells 
Of the old organ as they vibrate sweet, 

And mellowed, softly fall upon our ears. 

Rolling from ’midst thy snowy Goth domains. 

Hail to thy tower without a bell, (for lo! 

The soft and sacred liberty of bells 
Hath into noise licentious swollen.) And hail 
To the assembled groups that throng around 
Thy sacred altar, thither called by love to God, 

Holy Father! feed them with the truth. Peace 
Be to the sacred ashes of the dead. 

Which vaulted lie beneath thy hallowed floor. 

The ‘lines’ which follow, were published in one of the 
most respectable religious journals in this country, the editor of 
which would have much reluclancy in having this article 
taken as a specimen of the literary elevation of his labors ; and 
were it really a fair specimen the proprietors would soon have 
light pockets, unless the ex cathedra sanctity of its origin, over- 
awed every spark of literary acumen and poetical taste. We 
have some suspicion that this piece was intended for a ‘ quiz,’ 
inasmuch as it was dated April 1st, — a day, the annual return 
of which is still cherished by a few stupid children of large and 
small growth, as a day of buffoonery and folly ; so much the 
worse then for the sage editor. It seems almost a wicked 
waste to spend the time, ink and paper necessary for copying 
such a piece. But here it is. 

LINES 

Written on the death of a child. 

He comes! he conies, the spoiler comes, with visage grim. 

And hands uplifted as ghastly he smiles 
O’er the victim he has made; 

35 * 
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No diotinotion be makes, for the enemy, sin. 

Has enveloped us all in bis mantle of guile.* 

Now an editor if he cares a straw for the character of our 
native literature will not suffer such pieces to gain access to the 

E ublic eye through tlie medium of the press over which he may 
ave the control; and if he view the progress of religion as at 
all connected with the progress of religious poetry, we are sure 
he will be too conscientious ever to palm upon those under the 
influence of his journal, a medley of words meaning nothing, 
teaching nothing. We would not desire editors, to do as one 
does whom we have in our mind, who, knowing his utter igno- 
rance of the * art divine,’ excludes all original poetical commu- 
nications from his paper, lest he should be imposed upon. Nor 
would we have them like another, publish all for fear of oflend- 
ing some. Nor again, would we have them from motives of 
sympathy, publish such a melange of mournful thoughts and 
doleful ideas as are jumbled together in the ‘ lines’ above quo- 
ted. And above all, we would detest the denunciations of a 
gourmand of epics, wlm caricatures blank verse as a kind of 
poetry ^ which ends in those unemphatic words and^oJ\in, 
jromj up, with, to, and on,’ especially if that said blank verse 
be of a religious cast. Such pusillanimous acts are unworthy 
the responsibilities of the oflice of an editor, and will certainly 
receive sooner or later the reprobation to which the transparen- 
cy of his pedantry, verbosity, and railery continually expose 
him. 

We would have editors take a manly, independent and can- 
did stand. Let them, if they have no poetical taste, never 
tamper with an art of which they are ignorant. Let them 
frankly represent to the proprietors of the publication over 
which they are called to preside, that they are incapable of 
meddling with poetry; and, if religious poetry is an essential 
component of their journal, let them advise the proprietors to 
employ an assistant to conduct that branch of the editorial labor, 
or to transfer the whole supervision to some one who is capable 
of doina honor to the corps, by well sustaining all the parts of 
the profession. 

Further, let editors who have poetical taste, prune, ^ excis- 
sorize,’ curtail, add, alter, in short do anything rather than let 
an unfinished crudity in the shape of a religious poem meet the 
public eye. No matter what the authors say or feel. Without 

* For a reaion t aggested by tbe author of tbo assay m tba aantenee fol- 
lowing the stanza above quoted, we omit the remainder of tba * finae.* Eo. 



doubt such liberties on the part of editors would often be con- 
strued as unnecessary and dictatorial; but the feelings that are 
caused to authors by such a wholesome exercise of an editor’s 
responsibilities, will not be one half as bad as those which must 
harass them in after life, if their pieces are suffered to go 
abroad to the world in an attire that consigned them to disgrace 
and oblivion. The author serves his dish for the public, and 
it is the province of the editor i(9 decide, nay it is his solemn 
duty to decide whether the morceau will nourish or surfeit, and 
to season it with salt or cast it out forever, rather than suffer it 
to be marketed forth to the world, carrying infection and plague 
wdierever it goes. An editor cannot commit a greater injustice 
to the public, and especially to an author, than by the admis- 
sion into his publication of an unfinished or unmeaning compo- 
sition. If an author be sincere in forwarding such a piece to 
an editor, he will by its publication without correction, be en- 
couraged in a listless and incoherent style, and the public will 
(if they have not already) become disgusted with every thing 
bearing the name of religious poetry. Authors must learn sub- 
missively to apply, in respect to editors, the proverb of ‘ the 
tvisest of men,’ w'ho says, ^ Faithful are the wounds of a friend; 
but the kisses of an enemy are deceitful.’ 

2. Hrilers of religious poetry may also do much, very much 
to reduce the evils referred to in this communication. In the 
first place, it belongs to all writers of poetry of this nature, to 
be strictly conscientious in publishing their productions. They 
never should publish until they are convinced by a candid ex- 
amination, that their pieces will on the whole do good in some 
way apparent at least to themselves. We do not say that they 
must move a whole world to benevolent action, but they should 
embody in their compositions such characteristics as will both 
contribute something to the literature of our age and country, 
and something to the tide of moral and religious influence that 
is rolling on to fertilize the barren, moral wastes of a world ly- 
ing in wickedness and sin. These are the objects of all relig- 
ious poetry; and are not authors of such writings pre-eminently 
bound intelligently to aim at their attainment? 

To accomplish the objects of religious poetry, it is necessa- 
ry that writers should read and study. Be familiar with mas- 
ters in your art. Despise not models in siyle; while in ideas 
it becomes you to be original — in advance of those who have 
gone before. If you are so captivated with the idea of pci/ect 
originality, or if you are too listless to acquaint yourselves with 
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the chef d^awres of poetical lore, you may as well han^ your 
harps upon the willows, that shall weep over your impatience, 
and by their sighing draw unto them those, who shall sweep 
the neglected strings of your forsaken lyre with prayerful dili- 
gence and a sense of religious responsibility. While the senti- 
ment, ^ Poeta nasciiur^ non may be very true in a certain 
sense,* it is as necessary that poets who wish not to destroy 
the moral influence of their p6etry, should consent to fall into 
the received rules in relation to style ^ as that they should con- 
sent to use a language not invented by themselves, to express 
their sublime and original ideas. 

Such are a few thoughts upon religious poetry, which have 
occupied my mind in moments of relaxation from the grosser 
cares of life. I have written them out for my own amusement, 
and I fear that in giving them publicity I shall be thought too 
confident and dictatorial. But if any one who has waded 
through them, feels disposed to rebuke or chastise, I would not 
screen myself from flagellation by getting behind the mysteri- 
ous shade of an anonymous signature^ (if I may so express 
myself,) but would frankly point him to the indication of their 
authorship at the commencement of these desultory remarks. 

Boston, July 2, 1837. 

* It is certainly true in this sense, that many of the poets alluded to in this 
article, * art born not fit* £o. 


For the Religious Magazine. 
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OHACE WILLARB. 

Grace Willard bad seated sat near her; her own hand 
herself in her mother’s room, busily engaged in finishing a 
near the pleasant window over* piece of work for the absent fa* 
hwking their beautiful garden, ther, and ready to aid the little 
By her side, she had placed girl, whenever she should find 
her work*basket, well supplied that the assistance of one more 
the kind hand of a mother, skilled, was needed. Grace 
with every article she would bad laid aside all her little store 
tbwe find useful. Her mother of games and sports, to spend 
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the morning in making a needle 
book, as a present for her cou- 
sin Mary. William, her play- 
ful brother, just beginning to 
afford amusement for the whole 
house, had been made to un- 
derstand that Grace was to be 
uninterrupted, and that he must 
for a while, amuse himself with- 
out her aid. A pattern which 
Grace liked, and which she 
knew her cousin liked, she had 
had opportunity to examine, a 
day or two before ; ‘ and with 
a very little of mother’s aid, 
perhaps she could make one 
like it, and send it to her cou- 
sin.’ Some few moments were 
spent in deciding upon the pret- 
tiest shade for the outside ; for 
the lining ; and in determining 
upon the kind of ornament, 
most appropriate to adorn the 
leaves within. Blue was cho- 
sen from her little collection, 
as the prettiest for the outer 
part, and buff within. Blue was 
tlie choice of both ; buff was 
selected after a season of delibe- 
ration upon the part of Grace ; 
for she had a very beautiful 
shade of rich crimson, which 
she said, perhaps Mary would 
choose to have for the lining ; 
but soon she yielded to her 
mother’s preference, and the 
buff was laid aside for the pur- 
pose. The leaves were to be 
worked simply upon the edge, 
witli blue ; the name of Mary, 
Grace thought it would be well 
to insert upon the outer leaf, 
with silk of the same hue, and 


her little gift would be comple- 
ted. Almost every thought of 
the last two days, had centred 
upon this gift ; now had come 
the happy hour when she might 
engage in its formation, and she 
is seated beside her mother. 
^Oh,’ said Grace, ‘ it will be 
finished before we dine, the 
needles will be placed upon the 
leaves, the pins upon the cush- 
ion, and it will be all ready to 
send by my uncle Charles. 
And it may be, mother, Mary 
will send me something, when 
he comes again.’ ‘Patience, 
my little girl,’ said her mother, 
‘ for I fear you can hardly com- 
plete it all during the morning, 
and 1 hardly think you will find 
the whole day too long, as you 
wish to make it with a great 
deal of care. “ Slow, and 
sure,” you know, was to be our 
motto for this week, and you 
will need to think of it often to 
day.’ Grace could not bear to 
tltink that evening must come 
before the book should be fin- 
ished, and with new ardor, she 
bent herself to her work, happy 
in the thought, that at the ter- 
mination of the appointed hour, 
she should lay in triumph, be- 
fore her mother, the completed 
gift. 

Each of the parts was fitted 
and prepared, and all were 
ready to be placed together. 
To be sure, the first efibrt with 
every part, had not proved en- 
tirely successful; the second 
attempt with some of them had 
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not been quite sufficient, and in 
one of the covers for the outer 
part, poor Grace found even 
after her third trial, that tlie ef- 
fort must be once more repeat- 
ed. But the little girl with a 
commendable degree of pa- 
tience, and cheered by the kind 
voice of her mother, quietly 
persevered in her attempts, un- 
til this part of her work was 
performed successfully. ^ And 
now, mother, I know I can put 
the parts together, and I think 
too, it will be done by noon- 
time — What do you think, mo- 
ther Just then, word was 
brought into the room, thatcom- 

E was waiting in the parlor. 

W. went to meet them, 
leaving Grace alone. Soon 
she returned, and announced 
the arrival of a very intimate 
friend, accompanied by her lit- 
tle girl, of the age of Grace, 
who would spend with tliern, 
one or two days. Grace’s first 
thought turned to the unfinished 
needle book ; in any other case, 
very happy would it have made 
her, to have seen her playmate. 
‘Mother,’ said she, ‘if they 
had waited till to-morrow, or if 
they had come in the afternoon, 
perhaps the book would have 
been finished — then, laying 
all her little store in her work 
basket, she placed it carefully 
in her room, and entered the 
parlor with a smiling and a hap* 

! iy face ; for she determined to 
brget her work, and to make 
Ellen happy during her visit. 


The little girls had many a 
pleasant ramble together, over 
the hills, and among the walks 
of the village. The garden 
was large, and beautiful; a 
clear, rippling pond was near ; 
birds were warbling, from the 
first dawn of the morning; un- 
til the little girls were resting 
in their evening sleep ; and 
they could not well be other- 
wise than happy, unless indeed 
they themselves had been un- 
kind ; and then, all these pleas- 
ant things even, could not have 
removed their unhappiness. 

The two days passed away ; 
the third morning came ; Grace 
bid her friends good bye ; their 
carriage turned from sight ; and 
soon, with her basket once 
more in her hand, she was seat- 
ed in the chamber of her mo- 
ther. ‘Now, I think it will be 
done to day ; and besides, I 
shall work the faster, for leav- 
ing it so long.’ Grace hardly 
spoke for one or two long 
hours ; her work advanced ; 
noon bad nearly arrived, and 
she was now ready to prepare 
the leaves. ‘ And now mo- 
ther,’ said Grace, ‘will you be- 
gin for me, to embroider this 
leaf, and shall I find it very 
difficult, very difficult indeed V 
Her mother showed her little 
girl, the pattern, and commen- 
ced the leaf; then advising her 
to exercise all her skill and uh 
ent in their completion, she re- 
signed the leaves into the hand 
of Grace. Poor Grace, she 
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found this the most difficult 
part of all ; and more than this, 
she had made but very little 
progress, before she was sum- 
moned by the dinner bell, to 
leave her room, for a while. 
Gladly would she have passed 
this by, and remained employ- 
ed with her needle ; but so of- 
ten had she heard her mother’s 
request always to be present at 
the appointed hour, that once 
more, she laid aside the unfin- 
ished gift, asking not even leave 
of absence, and entered the 
parlor. 

The time was not long, be- 
fore she had again returned to 
the chamber, and with renewed 
diligence, she again commen- 
ced. Her mother watched her 
efforts ; she saw the difficulties, 
and it niade her very happy to 
see the repeated attempts of 
Grace to overcome them. And 
she left the little girl undisturb- 
ed, to test the result of her per- 
severance. 

‘ There, mother, it is done ! 
Mary’s name I have marked in 
the centre of the leaf, and now, 
will you please see, if I have 
made it neatly } Oh, mother, 
dont you feel glad that it is fin- 
ished P Grace received the 
commendation of her mother 
for her perseverance, and then 
placing the book upon the table, 
she left the chamber, to com- 
municate the information to the 
other members of the family. 
On entering the parlor, to as- 
certain if any one was there, a 


new book, with the gilded title, 
‘ Book of Plates,’ met her eye. 
She amused herself for some 
time in its examination, and 
then, replacing it upon the ta- 
ble, ran up stairs to take one 
more look at her gift for Mary. 
Her little brother had woke 
from his slumber during her ab- 
sence. She heard his glad and 
merry voice, before she enter- 
ed, and she was all prepared to 
return his happy shouts. She 
entered . Edward had the nee- 
dle book in bis hand. One 
leaf had fallen upon the floor ; 
another too, w^as there, at a lit- 
tle distance, and the scissors 
were lying beside them. This 
then was the cause of all his 
gaiety ; his skill in severing 
what Grace had so carefully 
united. Her lip quivered ; her 
eye filled with tears. ‘ Mo- 
ther,’ said the little girl, point- 
ing to its parts, but she could 
say no more. 

The little boy cheeked his 
smiles at the grief of his sister ; 
for he saw something bad made 
her unhappy. Throwing aside 
all that he had, be ran to Grace, 
threw his arms upon her neck, 
and tried to share her grief. 
Grace returned his embrace. 
^ Mother, be did not mean to 
do wrong,’ said Grace ; and 
the sobs of the little girl check- 
ed her for a moment ; but she 
manfully brushed away the tear, 
and smiled, mid all her grief, 
with the little boy, who again 
begun to be happy, as he saw 
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the smile of Grace once more. 
* And mother, I know you will 
let me try again; and it will 
not take me so long, the next 
time.* 

The mother felt for her little 
girl ; she knew how great must 
be the grief to one so youn^; 
and she saw the effort Grace 
was making to rise above her 
sorrow ; giving the little girl, a 
kiss of sympathy and affection, 
she advised them both tc play 
awhile together in tlie garden, 


promising in a day or two, that 
a new gift should be commen- 
ced, and cheering Grace with 
the hope, that the result of a 
new attempt would be even 
more successful, and the gift 
more beautiful, than would have 
been the first, for her cousin 
Mary. 

Little reader ! in the troubles 
such as these, which you are 
daily called to beat, can you 
not act the part of Grace Wil- 
lard ? Carlina. 


For the Religious Magazine. 

‘ IT IS MORE BLESSED TO GIVE THAN TO 
RECEIVE/ 

Nothing is more common, in practical life, thaii ibc notiois 
that when an act of charity is performed, the beuefus al! flow to 
him who receives the favor. Whereas the Bible teaches a 
contrary doctrine from all this. On nearly every page of the 
New Testament is inculcated in some form or another, the 
great principle, that ^ it is more blessed,' that is, more happy, 
Mo give than to receive.' Giving, communicating, or ^ doing 
good/ says a distinguished writer, ^ produces love / anti on an- 
other occasion he observes, ^ we love those to whom we do 
good, more than we love those who do good to us.' 

If this is true, and if love is the fulfilling of the law, how im- 
portant is it, both to individual and generd happiness, that the 
subject should be more extensively considered. There are thou- 
sands who give grudgingly, whether of sympathv, time, or money 
— because they suppose, or seem to suppose, that what they part 
with diminishes, by just so much, there own happiness. But 
could this unworthy notion be removed, and the plain gospel 
truth on the subject flow* in, and occupy its place, bow would 
it change the aspect of society ! Who does not know, in a 
world like this, the blessedness of receiving ? But if the receiver 
is less benefited than the giver, who would not know that also ? 
If it is more blessed to give than to receive, who is there among 
us that would not Ije a giver ; and withal a cheerful one f 
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For the Religioue Magazine. 

EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

We cheerfully insert the following communication from the Misses Grimke, in 
relation to an extract from a letter of a southern gentleman contained in the last 
number of the Magazine. Whether they have shown conclusively, that there 
is ill their family, no tendency to mononZmi**, or, in other words, to extravor 
gant and Quixotic opinions, which presume was what our correspondent 
meant by * hereditary insanity,* is left for the sane to decide. For our own 
pui., wo fear that the verdict of any respectable coroner’s court, in view of the 
course p'^rsued by these ladies for sometime past, would be, as in other cases 
of suicide, when committed by people previously respectable, * temporary de- 
rangement.* 

We leave the remarks respecting the progress of abolitionism at the South, 
to the consideration of our corresp'^ndent, with this observation only, that the 
Misses (irimke appear to have fallen into the same error as some of their co- 
temporaries, in cons'dering all the dissatisfaction with slavery which still re- 
mains at the South, in spite of abolitiomsmy as in fact produced by it. 

la the last claui^e of the copnnunication, we perceive a gentle reprimand, ap- 
parently intended for ourselves. The most satisfactory apology, we presume, 
whic! ve can make, fo" holding to the now exploded opinion, that a Christian 
may o^uge in defensive Aar. is our want of opportunity hitherto to listen to 
the deiiioiisiraii i of the *Mtrary doctrine, as falls daily in public addresses 
and debates from the lips of our ^air correspondents. Ed. 

Having rt...d with some surprise and amusement, an extract 
from the letter of a southern gentleman, in the August number 
of the Religious Magazine, which alleges falsehood with regard 
to us, wt are induced to request the favor of thee, to insert a 
few lines from us, by which tlte erroneous statement may be 
contradicted. 

The gentleman says, ‘ I venture to assert, that wiA the ex- 
ception hereafter mentioned, there has not been a single con- 
vert on the subject (abolitionism) made in the southern states.’ 

‘ The exception I allude to is the Misses Grimke. The effect 
of this is entirely done away by the general notoriety which ex- 
isu of the unfortunate hereditary insanity which prevails in that 
family.’ Hereditary Ineanity. We wish very much thy cor- 
respondent had been so kind as to mention what branch of our 
fomily ever was afflicted with derangement, for we can assure 
the public that this is the first we have ever heard of the possi- 
bility of our inheriting such a malady. The wife of one of our 
Miif les was deranged for many years, but she was a connection, 
36 
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not a relative, and through her we certainly could not have in- 
herited the insanity which the gentleman evidently wishes his 
readers to presume we are now laboring under. This strange 
assertion on his part reminds us very forcibly of an official let- 
ter which Bishop England, of Charleston, S. C. wrote about 
ten years ago to his brethren in Ireland, in which he said that 
it w'as not at all wonderful Mr. Thomas Urimke should oppose 
the Catholirs, as it was well known he was a descendant from 
a Jewish family. 

How false and puerile are the arguments which the opposers 
of truth employ to crush it. If they are not bold enough to at- 
tack character, they endeavor in some other way to destroy the 
influence of those who are warring against their favorite institu- 
tions, whether social, ecclesiastical or c*ivil. 

Permit us now to offer a few remarks with regard to another 
false statement contained in the extract from the southern gen- 
tleman’s letter. He asserts that with the exception of our- 
selves, ‘ there has not been a single convert on the subject (i. c. 
abolitionism) in the southern states.’ Can it be possible that 
he is ignorant of the fact that James (i. Birney, of Kentucky, 
was converted to anti-slavery principles a few years ago, and 
has ever since been a strenuous advocate of immediate emanci- 
pation, having first manumitted his own slaves, and has been for 
two years the editor of an anti-slavery paper. Did he ever 
hoar of the important discussion which look place in 1834, in 
Lane ?^eminary, in the progress of which 11 southern young 
men became converted to abolitionism, one of whom was a 
slave holder, who immediately emancipated his own slaves, and 
instead of any longer allowing them to support him, began to 
labor to procure the means of educating tltern ? Several be- 
came agents of the anti-slavery society, and have openly and 
boldly advocated the principles of justice, mercy, and truth 
upon which it is based. Some of these have induced their pa- 
rents to set their slaves at liberty, whilst others, like ourselves, 
feel stimulated to the course they arc pursuing, by the fact, that 
their nearest and dearest relatives, are still involved in the sin 
of holding men, women, and children as property. But these 
are not ail the southerners who have been converted ; for last 
winter we had the privilege of seeing the original of a letter front 
a southern gentleman, to the publishing agent of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, in wJiich he says, ‘ deep reflection, the 
reading of your excellent publications, and years of travel in 
Europe, have made me what I am now proud to call myself, an 
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abolitionist.'* In another letter he says, ‘ I regard slavery not 
only as a great sin in a moral point of view, but a great evil 
politically speaking, and it is my candid opinion that it must be 
abolished, or 6ur liberties must be destroyed forever.’ 

We may also add that in James Smylie’s work on slavery, 
in which he endeavors to prove that this heart-breaking, pau- 
per-making institution, was ordained by God, and sanctioned 
by Christ and his apostles, he tnitkes the following important 
acknowledgment on the very first page of his book. ‘ From 
his intercourse with religious societies, of all denominations, in 
Missouri and Louisiana, he was aware that the abolition doc- 
trine, viz : that slavery is in itself sinful^ had gained on^ and 
entwined itself among^ the religious scruples of many in the com- 
munity, so far as to render them unhappy. The eye of the 
mind resting upon slavery itself as a corrupt fountain^ from 
which, of necessity, nothing but corrupt streams could flow, 
was incessantly employed in search of some plan, by which, 
with safety, the fountain could in some future time be entirely 
dried up.’ 

This is the reason assigned by the professed minister of the 
gospel for writing his pro-slavery book. Now this acknowl- 
edgment is a palpable contradiction of the assertion of thy cor- 
respondent who says there is not a resident of them (the south- 
ern states) religious or irreligious, who is not perfectly satisfied 
with the relation as it exists. We might contradict this asser- 
tion from our own personal knowledge of individuals at the south 
note, but we are accused of derangement, and have therefore 
preferred giving the testimony of others rather than our own. 
We might enlarge on this considerably, but are fearful of occu- 
pying too much space in the Magazine, and will therefore close 
by asking what the legislature of Virginia meant by the horrible 
pictures they drew in 1832 of the system of slavery, if they 
were ‘ perfectly satisfied with the relation as it exists.’ Why, 
too, have some individuals in Tennessee, Kentucky and Dela- 
ware, formed themselves into anti-slavery societies, and why, 
too, have more than four hundred residents of the south, sub- 
scribed for the publications of the American A. S. Society, 
and why have six hundred slaves been emancipated at the south. 
If the gentleman would be so kind as to answer these inquiries, 
he would confer a favor upon us as southerners. 

Thou sayest this gentleman is ^ a humane master, and what 
is far better, an active, an enlightened, and we doubt not, a sin- 
cere and humble Christian.* And yet he expressly says, ‘ there 
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is not a single male slave holder, who is not ready to defend by 
force of arms his rights, i. e. to his slaves, I presume from the 
connection. * A tineere and humble Christian' — ready to gird 
on his armor to defend his right to hold property in the image 
of God, the beings for whom Christ died. Is this the enlight- 
ened and active Christianity of the south i Monstrous absurdity 
— and do northern men unblushingly recognise such sentiments 
as the religion of Him who saM to his disciples * resist not evil,’ 
‘ bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate you,’ 
and afterwards expressly declared, ‘ ye are my friends if ye do 
whatsoever I command you,’ thereby intimating that tliose who 
did not obey his precepts were not his friends. 

Sarah M. Grimke, 

Angelina E. Grimke. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

The MiifisTRY of Jf-hus Christ ; compiled and arranged from the four 
Gospels, for Families and iSonday Schools. With poetical Illustrations and 
Notes. By T. B. Fox. Vol. 11. Boston : Weelu, Jordan & Company. 
iS37. 18mo. pp. 180. 

We noticed in a former number the appearance of the hnt volume of this 
work, containing a biography of the Savior, compiled from the writings of tho 
Evangelists. The volume now before us completes the plan, by the addition 
of poetical illustrations and notes. 

The peculiarity of the poetical illustrations consists in tliis, that the editor 
has brought together and arranged in such order a.4 is adapted to the narrative 
contained in the first volume, a series of lyrical pieces, founded upon inci- 
dents in the life of our Savior, or u|ion his more striking instructions. Ho far 
as we know, the plan of this volume is original, and it seems well adapted to 
be read in connection with the preceding volume. As might bo Bntici|iated, 
there b a considerable variety in the pieces selected ; not a few are of a high 
order, while others appear to us simply tolerable. Among the most beautiful 
furnished by our countrymen, must undoubtedly be reckoned those written by 
the Rev. S. G. Bulfinch. As a sample of these, wo extract the following. It 
is founded upon the passage in Luke xxiv. 32 : * Did not our heart bum with- 
in ns while he talked with us by the way I* 

* Hath not thy lieart wNhin thee burned 
At evening’s calm and holy boor, 

As if its inmost depths dbeeraed 
The presence of a loftier power I 
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Hast thou not heard 'mid forest glades. 

While ancient rivers murinured by, 

A voice from forth the eternal shades. 

That spake a present Deity ? 

And as, upon the sacred page, 

Thine eye in rapt attention turned 

0*er records of a holier age, 

Hath not thy heart within thee burned ? 

It was the voice of God,^hat spake 
In silence to thy silent heart ; 

And bade each worthier thought awake, 

And every dream of earth depart. 

Voice of our God, oh yet be near ! 

Ill low, sweet accents whisper peace : 

Direct us on our pathway here, 

Then bid in heaven our wanderings cease.* 

The Htudent^s Accouhtt Book. By Allen Lincoln. Boston: Whip- 
ple & Damrell. 1837. 12mo. pp. 208. 

The object of this book is to provide students with the means of 
keeping an account of their pecuniary concerns with ease and cor- 
rectness, and to promote habits of accuracy and economy.’* These 
are his^hly important objects, whether regard be had to the happiness 
of the parents and friends of the student, to his success in his studies, 
or to the foriiiation of his intellectual and moral character. The 
work is executed in a very neat and appropriate style, and appears 
to us well adapted to promote the objects for which it was de- 
signed. 

Rich ExVouoh : A Tale of the Times. By the author of * Three Experi- 
ments of Living.’ Boston : Whipple ^Damrell, 1837. 18mo. pp. 72. 

The Mattering success which attended the publication of the * Three Experi- 
ments of Living,* was in u great measure owing to its happy adaptation to the 
times in which it appeared. It was published at a season of great pecuniary 
embarrassment, when the public were looking with anxiety to some means of 
permanent relief. It illustrated very strikingly some of the causes of the dis- 
tress and ruin with which multitudes had been visited, and at the same time 
pointed out a mode of relief to which the public mind was already turning, but 
which it required some little courage openly and professedly to adopt. The 
necessity of retrenchment was secretly felt by all, but few had previously been 
willing to incur the suspicion of resorting to so unfashionable a mode of retriev- 
ing their afliairs. 

The little work now befbre us, though entitled * A Tale of the Times,* and 
consisting of a narrative substantially the same as might have been furnished in 
many cases by recent events in the commercial world, is still somewhat behind 
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the tiroes in which it appears, and for this reason will probably attract far less 
attention than iu predecessor. The folly of wild specnlation, and of grasping 
with excessive eagerness for useless riches, would have been a useful lesson to 
men of business a few months since, but at present it is a lesson which has 
been well conned by all. Instead of rash speculations, and excessive enter- 
prise, we now witness extreme despondence and a timidity which scarcely per- 
mits the putting forth of ordinary and reasonable efforts for the acquisition of 
property. The work we are considering details past errors, but provides no 
remedy for the evils already occasioned by them. There is no doubt that up- 
on this subject, as upon others, the lessons of experience will ultimately be for- 
gotten, and men will again hurry on in the same road to ruin, but it is not like- 
ly tliat this tale will be remensbered for future use, when the more tragic 
events in real life are forgotten. 

There are, moreover, other reasons why this work should be less successful 
than the former tale by the same author. Tliat was in a good degree original, 
but this is too obviously of the srime class to attract attention by its novelty. 
The author’s former succe.ss is therefore an obstacle to her present atteiiipt to 
win applause. 

Independently, however, of these reasons for comparative failure, the last 
tale, we conceive, has less of real merit than belonged to the first The story is 
not told io the author’s happiest manner, nor, does it awaken any very deep 
emotion. It was not well dramatically, to represent the priuci|ial heroine as 
standing in the somewhat awkward relation in which she is presented in refer- 
ence to the two brothers, whose contrasted histoiy forms the subject of the 
tale, unless the interest of the story was made to turn iu a far greater degree 
upon this relation. The conimencement of the tale is singularly inelegant, and 
the mode of distinguishing the two brothers and their wives throughout the 
work, by catling the couple who reside in the city* Mr. and Mrs, Draper, and 
the others simply Howard and Caroline, is exceedingly clumsy. We are 
moreover, not greatly delighted with the piety of ihis *Tale of the Times.* 
The mode in which the two brothers spend their subbath rooming in the coun- 
try, is very different from that which was practised by their pilgrim fathers, 
and even in the near prospect of death, the religions conversation of the hero- 
ine is mere sentimeolalism ; it speaks not of the mercy of God through a Re- 
deemer, and rises in no respect, that we can perceive, above the piety of Gre- 
cian and Roman philosophers. ^ 

With all its faults, however, and we have perhaps dwelt too long upon them, 
there is much in the book of a more pleasing character— much which is just 
and true to nature, and which will tend to implant in tha mind of the reader a 
sounder estimate of the real value of wealth, than is commonly entertained 
by those who are engaged in its pursuit 

Too Fast awd too Faa ; or the Cooper and tha Carriar, Boston: 
Whipple and Daturell, 1837. 18fno. pp. 34. 

The era of the reformation was scarcely more dialingiiished for the promotion 
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of piety, than for the advancement of Hteratore, and it will alway 
that as vice tends to the production of ignorance and mental dega 
virtue elevates as well the intellectual as the moral powers. This facy 
often remarked in the conversion of the abandoned and profligate to a and . 
holy life. Our object, however, at the present time, is to call the attention of 
our readers to a different but still a striking exemplification of the connection 
between reformation in morals, and the advancement of literature. We allude 
to a class of publications which owe their origin to what is usually denominated 
the ‘ temperance movement.* * 

A little attention to the lectures and dissertations, the reports and tales, 
whether real or fictitious, which have issued from the American press since the 
commencement of this reformation, and having a relation to it, will satisfy any 
one that they constitute a peculiar cl iss of writings, and one of the most inter- 
esting character. In this field so truly American, and into which our transat- 
lantic brethren have os yet, scarcely ventured to thrust their sickles, no one has 
reaped a richer harvest than the highly talented author of the tale whose title 
stands at the head of this article. The tales of this kind composed by him amount 
now, to fifteen in number, and constitute four volumes of almost unparalleled 
interest and usefulness. So long as the author sets before him in each of his 
tales, the illustration of some one great principle in the cause of temperance, 
there is little danger that he will write himself out, or that his latest produc- 
tions will be less valuable than his earliest. 

The object of this tale is to illustrate the importance of the temperance 
pledge, considered as a means of strengthening the resolutions of the intem- 
perate ill regard to the difficult task of reformation. The narrative is of the 
simplest character, but well adapted for the purpose for which it was intended, 
and, while we cordially commend it to all, we would especially recommeud its 
careful perusal to those, if any snch there are, who still entertain doubts re- 
specting the value of the temperance pledge. 

Parson Wheatly, an earnest and uncompromising friend of temperance, in 
conversation with a younger brother in the ministry, who had expressed his ap- 
prehension that the friends of temperance were going ‘ Too Fast and Too Far,* 
mentions the happy effect of this reformation upon two families in his parish, 
those of George Webber the Cooper, and Peter Bailey the Currier. Webber 
and Bailey had married sisters, had both early in life become intemperate, and 
hud experienced in themselves and in their families a full share of the misery 
consequent upon their vicious course. After many years of wretchedness they 
are both reformed, and the principal interest of the tale arises from the simple 
narrative of George Webber, who, on a visit of Parson Wheatly and his cleri- 
cal brother the rooming after the conversation above allnded to, is induced at 
his own fireside to tell the story of his reformation. 

< Peggy Webber liad removed the breakfast table to one side of the apart- 
ment, with a baby in her arms, had drawn her chair into the circle. ‘Bro- 
ther Bailey and 1 have often said,* continued the cooper, • that, if we hadn t 
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turned about just as we did, we should have been, as like as not, in the drunk* 
ard's grave by this time. We used to have terrible quarrels, and all about no- 
thing. Rum was at the bottom of them all. 1 don’t really think we should 
have had any bickering, if it hadn’t been for rum. The first time we fell out, 
we were fuddled, both of us ; and we went on from bad to worse, till there 
was no kind of ill turn that Bailey wouldn’t do me, and 1 wasn’t behind him 
in any sort of mischief. Our wives were separated from each other, and there 
was a complete family quarrel. Bailey’s wife and he had a terrible time of it; 
she took to liquor, and he handled her roughly enough. That poor woman,* 
said he, pointing to his wife, * liad a hard time of it, too ; but she never took a 
drop of the vile poison. She never gave me an unkind word in her life; and, 
if 1 ever lifted my finger against her, in anger, it must have been when 1 was 
crazy with liquor.” — ** You never did, (ieorge,” said Peggy Webber. — 
‘‘Well, 1 am grateful,” continued her husband, ” that 1 have not that sin 
against me. liowever, it was bad enough. We got to be very poor, and 1 
got to be very cross. When 1 was ill-natured, Peggy used to cry; and, when 
1 was only melancholy, she used to come and sit down by me, and say all 
sorts of comforting things; and, whenever she thought it would do, she would 
urge me not to drink any more spirit. 1 lost ail my custom, and we parted 
with the principal part of our furniture. Our house got to be full enough of 
misery, if it was emptied of every thing else. 1 couldn't pay my rent any 
longer, and our landlord began to talk pretty roughly, and threatened to turn 
ns out. 1 heard there was a good chance for coopers at New Orleans, and 
asked Peggy if she was willing to go. iShe said yes, if 1 thought it the best 
coarse, but that she didn’t see why we mightn’t get on here, a.4 we used to. I 
told her we could stay here, and live on bread and water. She replied, that 
she should be truly happy to do so, iff would give up spirit; that she knew it 
made me poor and wretched, and that this made her so; and that she did not 
believe our misery would be lessened by a change of residence, but by a 
change of habit, which could he as well iimde here os any where else. I was 
not so degraded as not to feel the force of what Peggy said. 

“ My wife's father and mother were dead. There was a shrewd, honest, 
old Quaker, in our village, — you know who 1 mean. Parson Wheatty — 
old friend Boynton, as we call him — he was a very intimate friend of my wife’s 
father, and took an interest in his children, and used to visit at Bailey’s house 
and mine, till matters came to a very bad slate, lie was very fond of Peggy 
always. Ife advised her to persuade me to go and hear a temperance lecture. 

I went twice; and, though I had nothing to say against the lecturer, I couldn't 
help smiling to think how little he knew of the force of a tippler’s Itabiu. He 
seemed to think a drinking man could throw them off*, as easily as he could 
his old shoes. 1 knew better, as I thought, for 1 had tried. I’ve promised 
Peggy a hundred times, when I went out in the morning, that 1 wouldn’t 
touch a drop, and I meant to keep niy promise too, but I’ve come home drunk 
at night, for all that. 

“ At the time I was speaking of, when the landlord threatened to turn ui 
out, and our best prospects were about as black as a thunder-cloud, Peggy 
urged me to make a visit to old friend Bovnton, and ask his counsel. 1 felt 
rather awkward about it, for I had avoided the old gentleman of late; and 
whenever 1 met him, 1 had pul on a sort of swaggering gait, which a drunkard 
occasionally assumes to show his independence. 1 couldn’t refuse Peggy’s 
request, however, and, besides, i felt as though I’d give the world, iff had it, 
to be able to leave off; so 1 went to see the old Quaker. 

“ I made my visit in the morning, and that 1 might appear decent, 1 had not 
taken a dram since the forenoon of the preceding dav. I found the old gen- 
tleman at home. He relieved me of all my awkward feelings, in an instant. 
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by hit kind treatment. ‘ Ah, friend Webber,* said he, ‘ I am glad to aee thee; 
thee hatt not made me a visit for a long time; how it Peggy, thy wife, and 
thy little one?* — told him they were tolerably well, and that Peggy had tent 
her respects to him. — * Peggy was always a good child,’ said he, ‘ and she 
maketh thee a good help mate, friend Webber, doth she not?’^< A thousand 
times better than 1 deserve,* said 1, * as you well know, Mr. Boynton. If 1 
didn’t know how kindly you feel to my poor wife, 1 couldn’t have come as I 
have to ask you to help me.* — < And pray, friend Webber,* said the old man, 

* what wouldst thee have me to do? Thy wife’s father was my friend, when I 
was a boy, when the heart is like softened wax, and impressions are made 
deeply. There are people in the world, as thee well knowest, friend Webber, 
whom it is bard to serve, but Peggy is not of that number, and if 1 can’ — * 1 
have not come a begging,* said 1, interrupting him; * 1 have not come to ask 
for money, meat, fire, or clothes; and yet 1 have come to ask you to assist me 
to pay off the heaviest debt that a man can owe to a fellow mortal.* — * And 
pray what may be the nature of thy debt, friend Webber?’ said the Quaker, 
evidently with a little distrust as to the condition of my mind, and the real ob- 
ject of my visit. — ■ 1 will tell you, sir,* said 1. ‘ When I courted my wife, 1 
made her fair promises, such as most men make on such occasions, to be kind 
to her, and do all things to make her happy. These promises 1 have broken. 
When I married her, she had a little property, which you, as her guardian, 
had considerably increased: this property 1 have squandered. She took me 
for a sober man, and 1 have proved a drunkard. I have abused her kindness 
and good nsiture, yet she has never given me a harsh word or an angry look. 
Many times when I had provided nothing for dinner, and supposed her without 
a mouthful for herself and her children, she has sent little Eli to find me, and 
let me know that dinner was ready; and, when 1 have returned, not unfre- 
qnently from the grog-shop, 1 have found her, if not cheerful, always kind, and 
glad to have me come home, for I have always loved her, however I have 
neglected my duty towards her and the children. Peggy, somehow or other, 
always found something for dinner, a few roasted potatoes or a dish of dande- 
lions, and, afier Eli got to be old enough to catch fish, which are plenty in the 
pond, we had no lack of them in their season. At such times, 1 have always 
felt heartily ashamed of myself, and have solemnly vowed, again and again, 
that 1 w'ould never touch another drop of spirit. But the smell of it, or the 
sight of it, or the very thought of it, lias crowded my good resolutions aside, and, 
in a day or two, 1 have returned home intoxicated. Now, sir, if I could only cure 
myself of this dreadful habit, 1 could be happy, and so would Peggy. If there 
was no spirit, I could earn money and keep it. But I feel unable to resist the 
temptation, that is to be found at every comer. Rum has ruined me. I have 
disappointed my customers so often, that 1 have lost them all. I have nothing to 
do, and Roby, our landlord, has warned us out. Peggy has been anxious that 1 
should come and talk with you, and take your advice; though I don’t see how 
that will be like to help me.’ — ‘ Thee talkest well and wisely, friend Webber,* 
said the Quaker: ‘ I have often grieved for thee and thine, and have long hoped 
that thee wouldst come to reflect, as it seemeth thee has done, upon the fatal 
consequences of thy bad habit. 1 thank thee sincerely, friend Webber, for the 
confidence thee seemest to place in me, and thee shalt in no wise be the worst for 
it. Thee hast a just view of this matter,* and thy feelings are right, and thee 
wishest heartily to reform; now why dost thee not put thy name to the temper- 
ance pledge? I was well pleased to aee thee at the lecture about the middle of 
the fourth month.’-*-* Oh, sir,* said I, * I cannot do that, for I should never be 
able to keep clear of the temptation: I should certainly break my word, and 
be worse olf than 1 was before. I dare not trust myself, Mr. Boynton. I 
don’t think I oonid leave off for any length of time, unless I was compelled to 
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do ao, in some way that 1 cannot foresee.’ — * Verily,* said the Quaker, aAer u 
long pause, ** thy case is an interesting one, friend Webber, and 1 think belter 
of thee, than if thee hadst a vain coiitideiice in thyself and thy powers of resist- 
ance. I cannot advise thee to any course, until I have considered thy matter 
more fully. To-morrow will be the Habbath; wilt thee call and see me again 
on the evening of the Monday following?* — * 1 will, sir,* said 1.— As 1 was 
rising to depart, the old gentleman took iiiy hand, and holding it in both of his, 
looked me steadily in the face, with such an expression, as a kind father would 
bestow upon a child, whose welfare is very dear to him. — * Friend Webber,* 
said he, * wilt thee oblige me in one 4hiiig ? * — * V' ery gladly, sir,* said 1, * if it 
is in iny power.* — * W ell, then,* said he, * as I wish thee to receive such coun- 
sel as 1 may give thee, in a profitable condition of mind, wilt thee promise me 
to forbear from tasting any intoxicating liquor till I see thee on Monday eve- 
ning.* — * ril give you my word and honor sir,* said 1, * that I will not touch a 
drop.* — * .And may the Lord help thee,* said the old man, as he pressed my 
hand with great earnestness. 

** 1 felt better for my visit. I found that 1 had a friend, for Peggy's sake at 
least, who did not utterly despise me. 1 kept my word with the old gentle- 
man, and knocked at his door on Monday evening, with something like the con- 
hdence of an hone.st man. lie opened it himself. — * I am right glad to see 
thee,* said he ; *sit thee down. Well, hast thee kept thy promise ?* — * Yes, 
sir, * 1 replied. — * Thee hast nut tasted spirit since I last saw thee ?' — * Not a 
drop, sir,* said 1. — * 1 thought so,* he replied ; * thee lookest better than 1 have 
seen tbee for a long time. Dost thee feet any the worse for it, friend Web- 
ber?* — *No, sir,’ said 1 ; *1 feel better and liappier.* — * Well, now I must tell 
thee,* said the old gentleman, * that I have been so much engaged since our lust 
meeting, that thy matter has not occupied my attention so fully as it ought. 1 
have had much upon iny hands in connection with our conference, which lakes 
place on W’ednesday, and from which I shall not return till 1'liur.sday. On the 
evening of that day, I will endeavor to prepare for thee, and in the mean while, 
thee wilt promise me to abstain until that time.’ 1 gave him my promise and 
look oiy leave. 

** In^tbe interim 1 began to feel the want of occupation ; and, having fore- 
closed myself from seeking it at the grog-shop, 1 endeavored to lind it in my 
own.** 

When George W'ebber had reached this port of his narrative, he perceived 
that Peggy was deeply atfected. A few tears hod fallen upon her infant’s 
hand, which the child raised towards its moUier, with a smile of wonder upon 
its features, ivhile its eyes were turned iiiquiringiy upon hers. The incident 
bad attract^ the atteaiion of the clergymen. — ** Y'ou are thinking of old times, 
Peggy,*’ said her husband. — ** Y'es, George,** she replied, * 1 can never forget 
that week, nor how 1 felt, when 1 told Kli to go over to tlie tavern and ask you 
to come home to dinner, and he told me you had been sitting at work on the 
shaving horse ever since breakfast. I always had a fondness for music, but 1 
never listened to any half so sweet os the rub a dub dub, that yon kept up 
upon your barrels after your return from visiting good old friend iloyutoii.'* 

Mr. Merrick, who had become exceedingly interested in the cooper’s story, 
begged him to proceed. 

** Well, gentlemen,*’ said be, when Thursday evening came, 1 went once 
more to Mr. Boynton’s house. He received me as kiniUy os ever. *TbeQ 
lookeat so well, friend Webber,* said he, * that 1 need not ask tbee if tbee host 
kept thy word.’ — * 1 have kept it, sir,* said — ** And is not thy home pleas- 
anter, and thy wife happier?’ — • Oh yet, sir,* 1 replied,—* have yon made up 
your mind, Mr. Boynton, at to toy coarse which would be beet for me.*-«-* 1 
owe thee an apology,* taid he, * for tbua putting olT the full and final cootidera- 
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tion of thy motter ; but, if my life be spared, and thee wilt call on me on Mon- 
day inoriiing, 1 will surely give thee niy advice.-— We have killed a pig, friend 

Webber, and my wife will have thee take along a roasting-piece for Peggy. 

Thee wilt keep thy promise, I trust, until we meet on Monday.’— 1 t£mked 
the old gentleman for his kindness, and, having renewed my promise, 1 return- 
ed to my family. 

** As 1 was sitting at my work, it suddenly occurred to me, that I had al- 
ready reformed, without knowing it. I sat for a few moments upon my shav- 
ing horse, marvelling at my own stupidity, in not having understood the old 
gentleman’s drill before. 1 had not suppbsed it possible to abstain for twelve 
hours, and yet 1 had already tried the experiment successfully for nearly nine 
days ; and, when 1 marked the increased happiness of my poor wife, and the 
lightness of my own spirits, 1 resolved within myself, that it should be some- 
thing more than a nine days’ wonder. 1 hadn’t been inside the meeting-house 
for about a year. Katurduy night, after 1 had shut up the shop, 1 washed my- 
self up nicely, and, when 1 went into the house, 1 told Peggy, if my coat 
wasn’t torn so badly, I’d go to meeting with her next day. • Why, George,* 
said shii, * I’ll sit up till morning to mend it, if you’ll go.’ — * Do go, daddy,* 
said Kli, and running out, he got my bettermost shoes, and began to scrub ’em 
up for Sunday. 1 remember your text, that morning, Parson Wheatly, and 1 
applied it to my own case — Let tis not be weary in well doings for in due rea- 
son we Hhall reap, if we faint not* 

* On Monday morning I went to see my landlord, Mr. Roby ; and, when 1 
told him that 1 hud left off spirit and meant to work, he agreed to wait for his 
rent. 

** I did not go that morning to see Mr. Boynton, and, in the afternoon, he 
came, of his own accord, to visit me. — He found me hard at work. ‘Well, 
friend Webber,’ said he, ‘thee didst not keep thy appointment. 1 hope thee 
hast kept thy promise.’ — * Yes, sir,* said I, ‘I have kept my promise, and I 
trust, by Goil's help, to keep it to the end. If 1 can keep it for ten days, 1 
begin to think 1 run keep it for ten years, and to the end of my life ; and such, 
I suppose, though 1 did not understand you at first, is the substance of the ad- 
vice you intended to give me.’ — ‘ Yea, verily, friend IV ebber,’ said he, with a 
benevolent smile, ‘ 1 can do no more for thee than thou hast done for thyself. 
If all, who are given to strong drink, would make the effort, as thee hast done, 
the path of reformation w'ould be found much easier than it is supposed to be.’ 

The HARcourtTs : Illustrating the benefit of Retrenchment and Reform. 
By a Lndy. Part HI. Stories from Real Life. New York: S. Colman. Bos- 
ton : VV' ceks, Jordan & To. 1837. 1 81110. pp. 144. 

The object aimed at in the composition of this story is well expressed in the 
motto upon its title page. ‘ It is not poveity so much as pretence that harasses 
the mind. Have the courage to appear poor, and you disarm poverty of its 
sharpest sting. 

The story opens with an account of the dithculties and perplexities of the 
Harcourt family, occasioned hy their struggles to maintain appearances under 
the pressure of pecuniary embarrassments. Fortunately for them the folly of 
their course is distinctly perceived by Mr. Harcourt and his eldest daughter, 
and by their efforts, the whole family are ultimately brought to live in accord- 
ance with their real circumstances. The result, ns our readers will doubtless 
onticipate, is the restoration of the family to affluence, while some of their 
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proad neighbon, who perMvm in keeping np app«araneea, are bron^t to ir- 
retrievable poverty and disgrace. 

The story is in general well written^ and, like its predecessorsp is adapted to 
the state and temper of the times in which we live. 

We regard the pecuniary difficulties arising from the attempt to ape the cns- 
toms of the wealthy as of less moment than the moral consequences. It is a 
species of practical falsehood which depraves and hardens the heart, and blunts 
the finer sensibilities of those who practise it Like other falsehoods also, it 
generally fails of accomplishing the purpose for which it is intended, but suc- 
ceeds in rendering those who practise it ridiculous as well as sinful. In ap* 
pearances as well as in the most important transactions of life, * Honesty is the 
best policy.’ 

Ths Temperance Text-Book; A collection of Facts and interesting 
Anecdotes, illustrating the evils of intoxicating Drinks. Philadelphia : £. S. 
Carey and A. Hart. 1836. 18mo. pp. 161. 

In compiling this little work from the mass of publications upon this subject, 
now before the public, its editor, Mr. J. Doggett, jr., has rendered a very es- 
sential service to the cause of temperance. The anecdotes, facts, and opinions 
of eminent men, of which the work consists, are arranged under more than 
forty distinct heads, and unitedly form the most interesting temperance manual 
we have ever seen. We cordially recommend the work as a most convenient 
text-book for all who are engaged in promoting the temperance cause, and a 
valuable addition to every sabbath school library. 
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(Concluded from our last No.) 

4. Astronomy. This science teaches us the magnitude, 

f osition, motions, laws and relations of the heavenly bodies, 
t unfolds to our astonished and admiring eyes an immeasurable 
vastness, wisdom, and glory in the material universe. Revela- 
tion, does the same, introducing us also to a corresponding mor- 
al universe. It discovers to us as magnificent a moral creation, 
as is the material creation disclosed by astronomy. It brings 
to our view moral worlds, thrones, kingdoms, principalities and 
powers in heavenly places. It teaches us that so vast is the 
universe ^ the nations are as a drop of a bucket, and are 
counted as the small dust of the balance that ^ all nations be- 
fore Him are as nothing, and are counted to him as less than 
nothing and vanity.’ No religion but that of the bible does this. 
All other professed revelations and religions are too circum- 
scribed to correspond with the magnitude of creation, as unfold- 
ed by astronomy. 

Astronomy instructs us further, that no sun, nor world, nor 
satellite is made for itself only ; it teaches us, that each con- 
tains important relations to all others ; that if one performs well 
its office, others are benefited ; that if it fails, others are injured 
along with it. If one planet should swerve or fall from its or- 
37 
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bit) others must suffer too. So also teaches revelation respect- 
ing moral worlds and moral beings. It informs us that the fall 
of one man brought disaster upon a whole race ; that the fall of 
our race has produced commotion abroad in heaven ; that ^ no 
man liveth to himself that the good man is a benefit to all 
around him, and sends out an influence to bless the universe 
forever, and that the bad man perishes ^ not alone in bis 
iniquity.’ 

Astronomy instructs us that there is a physical sympathy be- 
tween the various parts of the material universe — that suns, 
planets, satellites, feel and respond to each other’s condition and 
movements. Revelation informs us that also a moral sympathy 
is felt between the various parts of the moral universe. It is 
true that man in sin feels little sympathy with other and superior 
beings ; for it is a tendency of sin to narrow down the soul 
and exclude this benevolent emotion. But revelation informs 
us that benevolent beings in higher worlds still cherish a sym- 
pathy towards us, such that ^ there is joy in the presence of the 
angels of God over one sinner that repenteth and experience 
and observation have taught 'us, that no sooner is a soul upon 
earth renewed unto holiness than it reciprocates this sympathy. 
That a creature upon earth should realize and respond to the 
love of an angel in heaven, is no more strange than that the 
planet we inhabit should realize and respond to the influence of 
the sun, at the distance of ninety millions of miles. 

Astronomy instructs us that there is order, subordination, 
government, in the material universe. It gives to suns their 
appropriate stations and offices as the grand central sources of 
attraction, light, heat ; — it gives also to planets their places of 
due subordination ; to moons and other satellites, theirs ; mak- 
ing each to maintain its own rank, and revolve in its own orbit 
and not another’s. Thus in the solar system a planet revolves 
around its sun, and not the sun around its planet. Why ? Be- 
cause the sun is the greater and more glorious body, more 
worthy to reign. For the same reason a satellite revolves 
around its primary and not die primary around its satellites. 
Thus the whole system of planets and satellites revolves together 
around its common centre ; and thus, probably, the whole 
material universe revolves around the great central source of 
dominion and' power — the throne of God. What a magnificent 
lesson of the excellence of order and government, ti^t even 
gross matter, so unmanageable, turbulent, noisy and destructive, 
when out of place and not held in due subordination, can be 
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made to people the vast realms of space in such immense quan- 
tity and move to such amazing results, with such perfect 
silence, ease, power arid beauty ! There is no interference, no 
usurpation of each other’s prerogative, no confusion, with the 
solar and celestial orbs, but all move harmoniously around in 
their appropriate places, praising God. 

So also revelation assigns rank and power to every moral be- 
ing, and to all classes of moral bjeings, according to their ex- 
cellence and greatness. F or this reason it makes God supreme, 
placing him upon the throne over all other beings, and assign- 
ing to his creatures subordinate rank and power, to some higher 
and to others lower. It informs us that in the moral as well as 
in the natural heavens ^ one star differeth from another star in 
glory nor does it allow a star of the first magnitude to despise 
or injure a star of the sixth, nor a star of the sixth magnitude to 
envy a star of the first ; but It requires each and all to shine in 
the unsullied loveliness of good nature, in the beauty of mutual 
love, and with all the strength they have, to their Maker’s 
praise. 

Astronomy teaches us the comparative insignificance of the 
human race. It makes us feel that we are so diminutive, as to 
be unworthy of the divine notice. Even with the naked eye 
about one thousand stars can be seen, which astronomy has 
shown to be probably suns to other worlds ; and with a power- 
ful telescope, some millions become visible. What then is the 
race of man, in such a vast universe! Such is the language of 
modern astronomy ; and such too is the language of revelation. 

‘ When I consider thy heavens tlie work of thy fingers, the 
moon and the stars which thou hast ordained, what is man that 
thou art mindful of him?’ ‘ Who is like to the Lord our God, 
who dwelleth on high ; who humbleth himself to behold the 
things that are in heaven and in the earth? ’ Revelation every- 
where represents the condescension of God in deigning to no- 
tice our world as exceedingly great ; but how could this be, if 
there were not, as astronomy teaches, a vast multitude of other 
and higher worlds more worthy of his notice? 

Astronomy discloses the solemn fact that some of the fixed 
stars — that is, suns with their systems like our solar system, — 
what the scriptures call ‘heaven and earth’ ^ — have been de- 
stroyed. Almost every century witnesses the disappearance of 
some, showing that it is a law of these material systems, as it 
respects their present form and appearance, to come to an end; 
thus teaching us to expect, that the system we inhabit “ our 
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^heaven and earth’ — will, in process of timei be destroyed. 
And this, too, is what revelation has taught us will actually be 
accomplished. ^ Heaven and earth will pass away.’ 

5. Natural Philosophy. Natural history is concerned 
with external and obvious appearances of things ; natural philos- 
ophy with their more interior and hidden ptenomena. It ex- 
plores causes. It searches out the laws or general principles, 
by which nature operates. Thus it investigates the laws of 
gravitation ; of magnetism ; of light, heat, electricity ; of gal- 
vanism ; of air and sound ; of rain, snow, hail ; of all the phe- 
nomena of nature. 

This is a boundless field, and to point out all the moral rela- 
tions here, would require volumes. Our reference must be 
general and brief. 

Philosophy teaches us that the laws by which the Creator 
governs matter are perfect, exact, unbending, and universal in 
their demands. They extend to all worlds, all portions and 
combinations of matter, all atoms. Take for example that 
law, by which all bodies and all particles of matter are attract- 
ed towards each other directly as their magnitudes and inverse- 
ly as the squares of their distances. It is ascertained that this 
law is exact and universal. Not an atom of matter is allowed 
to escape. The mote that plays in tlie sun-beams, as truly as 
the planet that rolls in the skies, is rigidly subjected to this law. 

Revelation informs us that the laws by which the Creator 
governs minds, are also perfect, exact, unbending, universal in 
their demands ; that they extend to all moral beings and to 
all their actions and motives. Not a single moral being, action, 
or motive, is allowed to escape. But while matter is only 
passive j and hence is always compelled to obey, mind is active 
and voluntary, and hence can obey or disobey, as it pleases ; 
but unless it renders voluntary obedience in every moral action, 
ill every motive, the tiansgressed and offended laws will 
punish. 

So it is in respect to every particular in physical law, as sci- 
ence teaches ; and so also it is in respect to every particular in 
moral law, as revelation teaches. ^ For whosoever shall keep 
the whole law, and yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all.’ 
If the law is perfect in nature, it is equally perfect in religion. 
Why not.^ Is it not as important to have perfect law over 
mind, as over matter ? And is it not as important to have it 
obeyed in the one case, as in the other ? Does then the natural 
law of the universe extend its claim even to particles of matter, 
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not permitting so nAich as an atom to escape ? And does not 
the moral law of the universe then extend its claim to the 
thoughts and purposes of our minds ? Are not motives as im- 
portant in the moral world, as particles of matter are in the 
material world ? Is it not as important that law should look 
after the one, as after the other ? So says science ; so says 
revelation. Infidelity laughs at the idea that God will call men 
to this strict account ; that he will punish or rewai*d such 
little things as motives ; but its cavils are as directly against en- 
lightened natural science, as against revelation. 

It is by virtue of this perfect moral law, whose demands are 
perpetually upon us and will never be repealed, and by which 
we are all finally to be tried, that our Judge is now declaring 
to us in the language of revelation, ^ I am he who searcheth the 
reins and hearts, and 1 will give to every one of you according 
to your works.’ 

Philosophy teaches that it is impossible for man to annihi- 
late any, portion of the material universe. He may compose, 
decompose, change the place and form of matter, but he cannot 
put a single particle out of existence. Revelation informs us 
that it is also impossible for man to annihilate any portion of the 
moral universe — ^that is, a moral being, or soul. He may dis- 
possess it of its present tenement, change its place and mode 
of being, but cannot annihilate it. Thus Christ said, ^ Fear 
not them who kill the body, but who have no power to kill the 
soul.’ 

Further, as matter is never annihilated, but may be changed, 
refined, and reduced to forms of surpassing beauty, philosophy 
teaches us that our mortal bodies, after dissolving and return- 
ing to dust as they were, may be raised again in new and glo- 
rious forms. And does not revelation declare, ‘All who are 
in their graves will hear the voice of the Son of God and come 
forth.’- 

Philosophy also instructs us that the same effect may be 
passed upon the bodies of living multitudes, who have not tast- 
ed the bitterness of death. As science teaches the indestruc- 
tibility of matter, and the rapid and wonderful changes through 
which it may be made to pass, as if by a flash of lightning, 
from the grossest to the most spiritual, splendid and enduring 
forms, revelation, assuring us that what science indicates as 
possible and probable mil be done, declares, ‘ Flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God, neither doth corruption in- 
herit incorruption. We shall not all sleep, but we shall all be 
37 * 
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changed. In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last 
taimp ; for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be 
raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed. For this cor- 
ruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on 
immortality.’ Thus we see that here, as in many other places, 
revelation takes up our minds where science leaves them, and 
carries them forward into regions which mere human science is 
incompetent to explore. 

6. Medical science. The term is here used in its most 
comprehensive import, including anatomy and physiplpgy as 
well as the treatment of patients. 

This science developes the wonderful mechanism and laws 
of the human system, demonstrating the existence, power, wis- 
dom, and benevolence of the Creator, in a manner which fully 
corresponds with what is taught by revelation. It shows us 
that we are indeed ‘ curiously formed,’ that we are ‘fearfully 
and wonderfully made.’ 

Medical science also calls upon us for the same treatment both 
of our bodies and of our minds, which revelation enjoins. It is 
ascertained, scientifically, that every one of the virtues inculca- 
ted by revelation, is conducive to health of body and soundness 
of intellect, in a medical view ; also that, in the same view, 
every thing which revelation calls vice, and condemns and for- 
bids as such, is positively injurious. Science has demonstrated 
that he who would enjoy the clearest and most vigorous intellect, 
the purest health, the longest and most efiicient life, can take 
no surer course for it than to follow the precepts of revelation 

How widely different in this respect is that revelation of 
which we speak from all pagan and false schemes of religion. 
They all approve and even enjoin many things as virtues, which 
medical science has shown to be injurious both to mind and 
body. They admit principles which science proves to be at 
variance with the true philosophy of our nature. They sanc- 
tion conduct which dwarfs and enfeebles the intellect, corrupts 
the heart, impairs the health, shortens life. Their austerities 
are cruelty ; their indulgences licentiousness ; ^ the way of 
peace they have not known.’ From the days of Methusaleh 
to this hour, those communities which have enjoyed the light 
and walked most in the precepts of revelation, have been fa- 
vored with the soundest health, the most of physical as well as 
moral happiness, the highest degree of efficiency, the longest 
lives. And how perfectly hand in hand do science and revela- 
tion go with us in promoting temperance, virtue, morality, and 
religion. 
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What made Daniel wiser than all the medical college of the 
royal court of Babylon, in regard to the means most conducive 
to the beauty and health of his person ? Because the science 
of physiology was not then understood ; but Daniel was taught 
from above. « There is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of 
the Almighty giveth him understanding.’ A good physician 
and a good divine will always agree in regard to what is condu- 
cive to health and virtue, although they derive their knowledge 
from different sources ; the one 4 rom science, the other from 
revelation. Indeed it may be difficult to tell from which source 
the cause of temperance, for example, has derived most assist- 
ance ; from the testimony of revelation, as furnished by di- 
vines, or from the testimony of science, as furnished by phy- 
sicians. 

Not only do science and revelation agree in commending 
strict and thorough virtue in all things, but also in rebuking 
those ultra doctrines and radical theories into which ardent 
minds, not liberalised by science, have ever been prone to rush, 
to the harm of important principles lying deeper than they 
penetrate, and to the ultimate undoing of much good. The 
voice of revelation is, like the healing operations of nature, gen- 
tle, kind, powerful ; it is ever reasonable, is full of ^ sound 
knowledge and discretion,’ is ^temperate in all things,’ lets its 
‘ moderation be known to all men.’ The same is true of the 
teachings of science. The physician, reformer, or divine, who 
undertakes to promote the health and virtue of mankind by any 
wisdom contravening that of revelation, is sure to depart from 
sober sense and sound science, and to do more evil, ultimately, 
than he does good. 

7. Chemistry. This science investigates the original ele- 
ments of things. It discovers the changes which take place 
both in organized and unorganized bodies, also in all gaseous 
substances ; it explores the nature and operation of the powers 
concerned in producing their compositions and decompositions. 
It discloses the amazing wisdom and economy of the Creator, 
in that all the complicated and boundless phenomena of nature 
are the result of the operations of only some eight or ten simple 
substances. It shows how frugal he is in means ; how prodigal 
in results. 

Revelation instructs us that all the complicated and boundless 
phenomena of the moral world, all the graces and beauties that 
adorn the kingdom of God, spring from the operations of a very 
few simple laws. The ten commandments embrace the whole. 
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All the elements of the material universe, can be contained in a 
thimble ; and all the laws of the moral universe, can be inscrib- 
ed upon its surface. 

Modem science is fast resolving all the elementary rawers, 
which actuate matter, into one principle — Caloric. Kevela- 
don has resolved all the elementary powers, which actuate minds 
in the kingdom of God, into one principle — Love. 

Chemistry teaches us that if the elements of nature are mis- 
applied, that if they are not used according to the Creator’s in- 
tention, great evil will inevitably result. The elements which 
compose air, water, the earth, vegetables, animals, may be so 
miscombined and misapplied as that the atmosphere would ex- 
plode, the ocean be converted to flaming fire, the eartli be re- 
duced to ashes, and all living things and beings perish. 

So also revelation informs us, that if the elementary powers 
of moral beings — intellect, conscience, will, aflections — be mis- 
used ; if they are not rightly exercised and given to their appro- 
priate objects, according to the laws of the moral universe ; in 
other words, if they are perverted by sin, beyond recovery, 
moral ruin is inevitable. 

Chemistry, aided by geology, is teaching us that the earth 
contains the elements of its final destruction, in its immense cen- 
tral fires, relieved at present by volcanic eruptions, which are 
however gradually subsiding, and thus preparing the way for a 
general catastrophe, when the long restrained and impatient ele- 
ment will burst forth from its confinement, and with consuming, 
and awful energy envelope the world in flames. So also does 
revelation inform us, that ^ the heavens and the earth, which are, 
now, by the same word are kept in store, reserved to fire against 
the day of judgment and perdition of ungodly men that ‘ the 
heavens will pass away with a great noise, and the elements will 
melt with fervent heat, the earth also and the works that are 
therein will be burned up.’ 

Chemistry teaches us, however, that while matter is capable 
of infinite changes and modifications, it is never actually annihi- 
lated. So also does revelation instruct us, that the destruction 
of our world will not be an annihilation of it, but, as in the case 
of our bodies, a transition from its present to a more glorious 
form — ^to a world of surpassing magnificence and beauty, fitted 
to be the everlasting and happy abode of holy beings. < The 
heavens being on fire will be dissolved, and the elements will 
melt with fervent heat, nevertheless we, according to his prom- 
be, do look for a new heaven and a new earth, wherein dwelletb 
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righteousness.’ * And I saw a new bearen and a new earth ; for 
the first heaven and the first earth had passed away, sad there 
was no more sea. And I John saw the holy city, new Jeru- 
salem coming down from God out of heaven, prepared as a 
bride adorned for her husband. And I heard a great voice out 
of heaven, saying, Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, 
and he will dwell with them and they shall be his people, and 
God himself will be with them and be their God. And God 
will wipe away all tears from their eyes ; and there shall be no 
more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be 
any more pain ; for the former things have passed away. And 
he that sat upon the tlirone said. Behold, 1 make all things 

NEW.’ 

Let it now be considered that all of these sciences are mod- 
em. The facts which they teach, they did not reveal to the 
world till more than a thousand years after the bible was written. 
What had science taught, at the time the bible was written, re- 
specting the creation of the world ; its primordial and transition 
states ; the order of its formation ; the mighty changes through 
which it has passed ; the successive production of its mineral, 
vegetable, and animd kingdoms ? Respecting that last great de- 
luge of waters that has swept its surface ? What respecting the 
most wonderful facts in natural history so illustrative of the divine 
perfections, and especially the exact and inviolable laws of 
propagation ? What respecting the magnificence of creation, as 
unfolded by modern astronomy, and its correspondence to the 
moral kingdom disclosed by revelation ? What respecting the 
extent and perfection of the laws of nature, so exactly corres- 
pondent to the revealed laws of the moral universe ? What re- 
specting physiology and the system of morals and religion most 
conducive in a medical view to health, efficiency, and longlife ? 
What respecting the elements of nature, the combustibility of 
water, earth, and air ; the great central fires of our globe ; the 
means and the probability of its ultimate dissolution ? 

These things, and thousands of subordinate particulars in con- 
nection with them, were not taught by science till within two 
or three centuries. Human learning had not dreamed of them. 
Indeed many opinions entirely repugnant to them were enter- 
tained by all philosophers, till since the origin of inductive and 
sure science. ‘ Yet they are all distinctly and accurately recog- 
nised by revelation. 

Now that all these vast and unexpected discoveries of mod- 
ern science, should in no instance contradict what is taught in 
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the bible ; that the numerous teachings of a book written near-* 
ly two thousand years ago, should exhibit the same views of 
nature which the most certain and exact science now does — is 
it not invincible proof of the truth and the divinity of its pro- 
fessed revelation ? Does it not prove the book to be true to 
nature, and of course as true as nature ? — and does it not also 
discover a prescience and omniscience in its production, which 
unequivocally bespeak the special presence and agency of the 
Indnite Mind ? Then is it scientifically demonstrated to be a 
revelation from God. It is clothed with divine authority ; and 
all of the stupendous and glorious things which it teaches, may 
be relied upon as unquestionable facts. 

It follows further that true science is a friend to true religion. 
It is only the ^opposition of science falsely so called,^ that re- 
ligion shuns and condemns. Other things being equal, the 
more there is of true science, the more will there be of true 
religion, in any community ; and, vice versa, the more there is 
of religion, the more will there be of science. In all preced- 
ing ages, those nations and communities which have bad the 
most of true science, have had the most of true religion ; and 
if at this moment you take the map of the world, and draw 
your pencil around the kingdoms most enlightened by Chris- 
tianity, you circumscribe precisely those most enlightened by 
science. Since science and revelation teach the same, kindred, 
and analagous truths, the one by human study and the other by 
divine communication ; since the truths they teach are compre- 
hended and mutually afSanced in one great connected system ; 
since they occupy different departments, but conspire together 
for the same end — the intellectual and moral elevation of our 
race — they ought to be united, they must be united in every 
scheme of sound and comprehensive philosophy, and in every 
successful effort for the permanent good of mankind. A hall 
of successful science excluding revelation — a college for liber- 
al education detached from ail religion yet tending to promote 
human knowledge and happiness — is an anomaly which the 
world never saw, and of which none but a deluded brain, or 
one ignorant of true philosophy, ever dreamed. 

Science can never supersede the importance of revelation, 
for the history of mankind has proved that revelation must 
always precede and attend true science ; that it is necessary, 
first, to put the human mind upon the track of successful inves- 
tigation, and secondly, to take it up where human science 
leaves it and conduct it upward to other and higher knowledge, 
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which science, unaid^, is unable to reach. For, as Mr. An- 
drew Fuller has truly said, ‘ When you hinre4|^dad to tto 
height of human discoVei^,:there are wings, anatoii^"^i^ 
nite moment too, that are utterlr beyond Its reachl- 
tion is the medium, and the only medium, by which, 
as it were on nature’s Al]^ we discover things which eye t»«*h 
not seen, nor ear heard, and which have never entwed into the 
heart of man.’ 


For the Rel^ious BlagazM. 

A SKETQfeFRdi* REAL LIFE. 

* Rejoice, O yoeng maio I in thy youth ; 

And let ^y heart cheer thee in tM daye of thy youth, 

And walk m the waye of thine heiit, . 

And in the sight of thiro eyea ; ' 

Bat know thou ! that for all these thii^, 

God will bring thee into judgment* £c. xi. 9. 

Maria T. was the schoolmate of mj early days and the friend 
of my youth. Possessed of an amiable disposition, a very 
pleasing personal appearance, and that grace of manner which a 
polished education usually confers, she was, when I last saw 
her, the pride of her parents and the beloved associate of a 
large circle of friends. In the party of pleasure, she was the 
gayest of the gay ; and she passed her days away as though this 
world was her home — and the dread realities of eternity were 
never to appear. 

At the age of about twenty-one, Maria was married and went 
to reside in one of our southern cities. Here I lost sight of 
her, nor did I i^eceive any intelligence concerning her, till on 
taking up a newijpaper about a year afterwards, I was startled 
and grieved to r^ad the record of her death. From the ac- 
count I learned ^ she had died in her native village, at her 
father^s residenc^,/ I reflected much upon this melancholy 
event, and my interest was greatly excited to know the circum- 
stances of her death, and whether she had made that prepara- 
tion, which even the young and lovely must make, or be for- 
ever separated from happiness and holiness. A short time af- 
ter, I had occasion to visit the place where the gay and inter- 
esting Maria bad lived, %id where her remains were now inter- 
red ; and there I learned some parricutars of her last hours. 
She bad returned a few modtltt* before her^ death to her former 
home in a state of ill healthy hopioji that the countiy air would 
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restore her. But alas ! the destroyer Lad bent his bow and 
aimed his silwfW^nd before the arrow of the mighty conqueror 
who caused? Consumplion had sjized her, and the most 
kind and assiduous attentions of friends could only alleviate in 
some degree her sutlerings — while day by day her strength 
wasted, her form decayed — and soon the lamp of life went out. 
But painful to relate, during all her illness she had cherished a 
hope of recovery ; nor liad it ever been hinted to her, that in 
all probability the close of her eartUy existence was fast ap- 
proaching. The sad subject of death was shunned in her pres- 
ence — and even when its cold chill was upon her, she apparent- 
ly had not the remotest idea of her solemn situation — tliat she 
was on the eve of her eternal destiny; 

It was with the most heart sickening emotions that 1 hoard 
these circumstances related by one who was well acMiuainicd 
with the particulars of the event. I thought of that soloinii 
declaration of God’s word, ‘Except a man be born again, he 
cannot see the kingdom of God’ — and where was the founda- 
tion for hope, that she W’hose death I mourned, had been a sub- 
ject of this change ? 

Yonthfid reader ! perhaps you are now pursuing a eours(' of 
pleasure, thoughtless of eternity and your soul's danger ; will 
you not he warned by this solemn event, and turn your feet into 
the strait and narrow path ? Remember, death may come sud- 
denly, or it may approach you gradually — yet so eautiou>ly that 
you dream not of it, and if you are not j>repare(l, where, oli 
where, will your immortal spirit find its home during tin* eea^^e- 
Icss ages of eternity ! p. 


A PARABLE OF THE FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

RKAD BEFORE AN ASSOCIATION OF MlNISTERf^ND PUBLIfUMKH AT 
THEIR SUGGESTION. 

Lx a certain city, there w^as a Fire Department. Tt was divid- 
ed into several companies, and was furnished with first rate; en- 
gines, hose, buckets, hooks and ladders, torches, speaking 
trumpets, carts and sails. Each company bad a peculiar cos- 
tume, so that its members could easily^ recognize each other, 
and be distinguished by the other companies. It also seemed 
to give, each company a society spirit, ar^d had a good cfTcci as 
a common bond of attachment and a pleasant symbol of brother- 
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hood. It was intere\idng to observe that new 

_ 1!1 


hood. It was interejjjnjg to observe that negg^_ pg^en^^rsy v&ten 

they were so situateii!^^ have the liber 

that company whose hest suited their 

tors gathered round diffelent engines at fires ac^biSdiaglas^^ 

were attracted by this or ■something similar, ih dpi^ or ai^ 

of the companies. ' 

A great fire, the worjfcfOf I03^;mcendiar bad called out the 


department when I ^;%iw^p«to, and I went vHth others to 
see the sight. TbejIiM^hjl^lllibringh^rd for some time, and 
whether they wei^(^^iai^li^^ «!#;to be irri^bl^ eitd im- 
patient, or whetheMc;aiB^ spirit, I cotiMrnpt tell ; 

but they were iiwa anjd discoid. One 

of the companies' ’fflbjthd test for the ex- 

cess of their cosliiic®iipy|3^iE>ft'^ the motion of 
their limbs, took off'tMr^^& frijitps^-w^ made 

ili(;m ostentatious. They airtf 
had loo much ■organization abaJ^t•i^jri^•#ip^^*to^^ 
numerous and confused; itWpuld'jfei^jH^^jW let^jifeach com- 
paiiv he independent and manage th%'ei^^ne ita their o'''® 

All’ this time the men were- most;r6f]tbpm leaning upon the 
hr.-aks of their engine, and the iforemath,' with the pipe in his 
haml. was haranguing them on the above named topics, while now 
and thi n a few spirited members would’make the brakes fly, till 
the indifii'rencc atid party spirit of tbeiit- foreman and fellows 
disheartened tliem. . r . • . , . 

l-'m tlier along, a company was disputing with another about 
tlie compaEative excellence qf*thefip dresSj-^ '-Tb^. were quoting 
passages from the consdtutidn of the Fire- B6pdrtm6nr which 
seemed to. W^^^nstr%tiof beittin^^^^ ertber side. 


but asserted ti)| 
eompi^ies wqi 


the wateiP»i^|l^.iwtQWt 
4tt a 


bg poMUve Two other 

igry eich mBfer l^cause onq tesisted that 
te fttdwn dBrqfeflf iipdil the burning building 
fetber ewit^OTtP mat it should, be made to 




sceud itf%bk^ ltrbam4‘»:ii;; ' 
with them was tw,- <» 

several of the a^SmeSff® m 

sLsted that the Rules 

adult nH'mber8<f,.i‘.- ' ~i,n 

Next to these was al^iflpanf ®f tne apir^ fellpws ^ho 
were singing and shoutid|.«|peA|a*i;?^gey couM^t re- 
Lin occasionally from 

company who had the ^ ^ » 

38 


ad^piilfiig. a neighing 
^^^-iqpdb- tbeiri^j^e ; 
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L the earnest shout^o|,^^a^verancc, seemed 
5us to this first nauie^ tpinpany, who, by the 
:^e practising upon,t£^'JtnottQ as much as their 


^*^ 8 'sort of mitre on 




head attracted my atten- 
;iue ^nd called to several 


tii^^^ as he|^d on tlie head of an i 
tympanies U^t nothi^^^^ be done with the 
fte till they \vere was bis cry, 

iikennin^i^.wah sa^'^tic unauthor- 
ized pr^^inj^ of of tbe^iOO^ani^v lie had a parch- 
ment inTl^had^^^r|gc^slid^S^;yas of his com- 
pany, ii^d city authorities^ 


He 


insisted ibsit 


the rest should join 
‘“Sish the lire. 


ftTroJn another eiiLdnc was lcv(‘l' 
,.lfiiiing to see whence it came, 
cjjBzehs dress who had been so 
costume, liules and Onh'rs, 
that they formed the spot to he)]) e\tin<::tiish 

the fire ; but with a.U.^^^piid^y^6f ibeir zeal and iVeecloin iVoin 
foolish aitachmcnts they could* -not help sliouini!;, as one said, 

‘ how much human natui^ there is in mankind . ’ For instead « !’ 
playing constantly .uppn the fire, they undertook to adininistii- 
rejiroor to the liliganlS| upw playing upon llie man with the 
mitre, then at the opinpapy who were fighting against the I\t- 
sever.ance engiij^, who were conienliovis as to 

seemed IQ be prddd that they ;^^^^Q^eculi and roll at 

liberty to to tbe^ departmeni. 

1 saw a l|ifg^'jp6tnpat^ one im n.' 

bar to the 

rules and ^^py up array, sic^ 

Sing cif' ImalPbat the. ofiFensi ve' 

* — 


ha 

..rm; bl^etidlQ i)()tioiis. 
|cbpini^a didl^not imali- 
n? jlpf' jho titianiiaL I at'ier- 

caM^as’ settled, they being 
iUCcgcded^Oiit removing 
lad'iHSfto a distant part 
ird' of 'Engineers to an- 
purpbso; 
j;in .Id be dwicedingly dis- 
gry* I’he Ifre was spread- 
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ing in every direpU^iA Flames were bursting ouit^^)j|rj|]^t w^s 
called Ceylon Avenue, 

man Square;. Cries men, womei^{|ii&ii^&iiijS|w^ 

went up to 'heavfeii ' ^v^K the flames, des^pt^i^a^^T^ 
struction waslcripd^ and a^l the men appoint^dVta'extifagi^] 
the fire were qu^re]l!nf{|4||i>Mxoatumc, modes, upion, mottoes, 
membership, of control.- ; ' ' 

A crovvd of 11 ^ pr t^^ almost 

every company, hpwjpii^&H|^the. 0 hief Engineer., and im- 
plored his interposi^iV^^I^ re.presdnted to hin|'^ divided 
and wranglii^ statApf;. tie' dil(|^^nmem,' the ,plos^|^::^at die 
flames . .would cease .0^^ wii^(’;^,btM:id 4 e; w ’^e cfty^^ ^r-^atid 
called upon him to a^r pddl^^ayery member 

of the departniont't0],^|pe®|{^j|li'>'v 

All hands were tben^sumtnbltip^ojgdmp^^'^ft^ Chief Eo^- 
ncer, who spoke through aa^-^ words 

were repeated by his <assistataB^"%V.^^;- ■ - , • ' 

Kvery company to its engine, bqlt^w to>{kit 

out the fire. Put on your it off. Every 

company have its own rcgulatibfkf St^bt tmly to general or- 
ders. Y'our only business iato'piafout'the fire* If other com- 
panies work belter in their own way than in yours, and think 
iliat they are iniiiding the rules, let no .man interfere, or he shall 
he disgraced. If any company reftKe tp work with another 
because it will not conform to their npderstanding of the rules, 
it shall be presented to^ the Mayor and Aldermen to be dis- 
banded. 'C:, . 

Then the men began Jt| put>'.icm. diflferet^ -‘looks. Most of 
them were ashamttld of f^r p^-^ebndo^j- As they* looked at 
the desolation ■'of i%e city 'ahl'^w smoifl®^g'riiiiiis, they be- 
gtm to reproach^/ll'emselybs, ■;^as|er;.^m:theiY brea^^^ now 
ilow their redduM^ str 6 k^’'‘|;:^^ 3 !i£oom||iny rec^ed:rat 
Iflcessions, accord|K' as tueJdMi^ #',lhncy;.,pf men .d.etbrmin^ 
them to 01^ or ^ah^l^r o^&ie^;|nginps. ■; ^l^tb ‘flwr! thl^eht 
costumes, ‘^watchW'ofOT ^son^s, tb^ ^Vwip!^i^.^dpiti- 

jilicated machinery wheeli:4,.‘;f fee 

lowered, shouts of relbi^ rOp0» 

ings were saved min^|^’'i^it1i^rf^,cis^d-tip^e^|i)f'^s'Tti^ijM'|p^, 
and gangs of plfttidefeBiy'^Jaw 

tracied state of' was 
soon finishet^tand in ® 

building of’ the city.'; -' ' . 

An old mairiwjdroe with 'said tbitt it 
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bitizcns were in a^tai^r||f^ivision nnd strife 
li^^i^>^|i^6'^remea^;and for w^k'^i^ .ibe could sec, tlicir 
sens^ess, a<(^fi|u^^i)1cious. They 
cifciinisiances,;' ipB, fb^t the object for 
w^^;^eyNir^ire-<:aUed ; they labor'a^e, in some cases, to 
pi^'ce conj^ini^ in inodes and.fbr|^,^^iyi^{ieiQVlaiive notions 
union bf«mHt.|ii^ desj^, are more dmenjiiN^ at dissent in 
n^-essenow 'j^^l^ce^ |the perdition of 

siiwls, aqli'il^^ntly ^^te .more thieir fel- 

lc^'obri8ti^^'v^ia«-m m thm master’s work, and yet 

ttiin^ diat^^^^.a|^v^dping^ Ood;^eryicje'. , 1 told him that we 
must m^vbdWeyei^^W'sb an|^^'^ as not to do oitr 

duty ; thdt . bf ,ial>^ lii^ependently of human 

pre^riptions,and[lbbh^!l) we n^st hot' w’rahgic with any who 
prf^.inore legialatfoliand Ji^^al supervision. He wislied, 
he said^ that all nnofeteis|8n^t(®^hes would adopt and prose- 
cute the, directioiBiCdie^|Hefi]^gineer, ■ To which I assent- 
ed, mid each of bsi^t-Bilt^.wlit. > A. N. 

■' v'JI' f' ■ ■• 


A SERMON 

Delivered at the Pttrsewattkum Chapel, Madras ; on the 21.<f 
anniversary of the Madras JluxiHaiy {Len(/o«) Missiimat'y 
Society, Septeti^ber I9th,: 1830. Bt Miron Winsi.ow, 
M. A. American^Missioqary. Madnm : lb3C. bvo. p[). I'J. 

Many of our readers wilt recollect t)ie^ JpjeAsur^whicb they felt, in iistoniii!' to 
the couyersation and ij^uctions^ {he highly reapectgd avitiior of tliis 
discourse, during his recent visit to his native couDt^^^; ^liG .sennou now 
helore OB, it wilt be perceiv^^waB delivered eiuce huM^turn to India, unrt 
was paUish^ airBradras. 5lt b einp1py«^.m dlscussi^^ihe d/z/y, the 
and . the eticavra^mjeni c( ttie chuj^fa,,to lubor/or the.jnVer«i(m of the wtn lS 
The esittcti to th^ two.iirst topics. 

It is noitliat the Hijid^ lives wsusllyJp B mud-ca^ or liain- 
boo-hut/^r idist hi^s'^blothiiig cfotisists prindpally of a strip of 
inuitlfii wrapp^d^ Murid lus or Mat hri sleeps on a mat 

spf^ ^ a floor of^eartb, or a without 

or forkv sprim^ with one 

hd esp^ldly'uee^jpSe benefits of Christian 
cf^U^fcine In- hfs situatiom would 

chei^iamty; ' would 
heiiled by it frOiffthe^diriEln wMcfl bo tprovels. But he needs 
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ii more to leach ^art of 

)iim from tlic cha'^s and to make 

stead df a mere'tt^»ii^^Pig^ There is now^d^'lhejaH^' 
doos, except as tfe extraneous causei^.nptwwortl pi%* 

jjjress of Society,. 00 dis^'f^y' of useful arts, no ^yentioo-^^ 
of labor saving maohj^i^l^p new applications oi^w'eri as in 
steam-vessels ahU ^‘Vailtrhads.;;'^ in the 

most simple fornt. ’Thet^iis li||li^:^pTpye)nent'iotthe.scienpf ' 
of medicine, and jflgfest; ^ ;* '^aaintahiee with/stil|^y ; and 
wiiatever may be said-^ t1»^c^parofi»e comfort'pf>i^!e .higher , 
( lasses, the lovyer are. certainlj^m a-state of: gteat (Pg^^ion,' 
ignorance and wretchel®t^s; : ’ i . 

iN'or is their soefal ;kpre-jhappy( .The division of all 
ranks into castes, ' confining Wery^ one to.t|tP 4 #ti 9 n in which he 
was born, is at once most anti-spi^aft an(i^i|friphdfy to general 
liappin(!ss. The lower castes aney;by htrth'|^e’ menial servants 
ofilic higher castes, and cannot'^ u^^jpoaS^ie. exertion, rise 
iVom I Ills degradation. Nor are tjlejp^r aod -Wretched gener- 
ally cared for by the rich and those: tiihp live at ease. Where 
amoii'z them do you find asyiuhM?:fbr the deaf, retreats for the 
insane, hospitals for the side, or even free schools for the chil- 
dren of the poor ? Is it not "the fact that to be blind, or deaf, 
or deformed, or of low caste, is considered as an indication of 
sins, in a former birth, which required Uiis form of punishment 
from the gods, wid with \vhicll men ought not lightly to inter- 
fere \\'c all know that the aged 'Ind sick are often left to 
sillier, and that sometimes their- death is, even' hastened, if it 
nia\- thereby take place npar soipge holy river, or ic'mple, or un- 
der siirh (drcumslances, as:. are jwppoSpd|tp insure happiness 
idler death. .w. 

I niok then at thfeir tfpi^fic statf. T,hp*Wife is the slave ra- 
tlicr tliaii the cmi UM Bitoii of hhr .husband.- She ii npf gllowad 
to \ialk with hiu^ihe must jvalk ic/iti)i<l^Jiin^n<w tpji eat 
irilh him, she miisPeat after him, and :T^^^^i^^,.ftaves. 
She ought not to steep, until he is asleep,' ppf rjei^l&jhisleep 
iiftor he' is awake. Tf ghe sifung, and he 
should rise up. - ‘ Slips.h9bld»*.(^ thfijr' sa^ed^ks^^^ tee 
no other eod ^ Al.; e^th ' than bqsBandv» - Him shojswauld 

worship vljilci?^.:livem!^dit^llfhph ;he diik, she ^^^d be 
burnt with him.’'' 

Tl’he bprrid pyactrcVbf thi^piHtl^as ii^^pd been abd^^ 
by the stii|mg,arin of that 

liappincss to ftve ; hut stilt,' is hot allowed,’ to- 
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^^00 customs, to marry consider- 

^r tban an outcast, and b^ti^onuently sinl^s into 
can scarcely be cohsi^re^ a blessins;. 
SerieKs\B4tle social intercourse. between the sexes, liul<? 
tcquiafjiptance of the parlies b<^re. uiarriage, and conse- 
quently rittle mutual attachment; and as'l^ere is. an absolute 
^luty anct^arfcq^ minds of the fatales, who arc not 

afto^ved to read,' fltere^s no solid foundation for 

domestio^l^j^p^ii^s. A:^^.alsO, tlieiti'^hildrea ungovern- 

ed, are as olive^ pitots qtound the table, ojf in 

smiling co^pames ti^bund the' d the delights of 

family life, and much that is included tSW cbfistian in the word 
home, ^ sweet homfiv ’ cwi belbut lilktle understood. 

In regard , to their T need not say it is mo>t 
wretched. The yerj^ gods thtjy worship are vicious, and bo^^ 
can they be better than dteir gods? Besides, the doctrines of 
fatalism, as held by the^V destroy their sense of accountability. 
— Some say ^ God is every, thing, and every thing is Clod. — 
He does every thing, men to nothing, tihey are neither to b(' 
blamed or praised.’ Oihers^y, ‘God is in every thing, lie 
is the soul ofilio world, tbc^soiil of man is a |)ari of God.’ All 
the evil that e\ist§,is supposed to be in consequence of the union 
of spirit with matter. This is to be removed by the soul of 
man passing from one body^o another in an alinosi endless st^rie.s 
of transmigrations. The tolionsof each one are deienniinMl, by 
his character in a preceding birth, and his late is written in bis 
head when be is born. According to this, his conduct is de- 
termined. He is not accountable for any sin, as it i.s the con- 
sequence of his/n^-‘ Not only so, but wjil^yer takes plac 
tlte sotil will at length be prepared for h! 

Divine Spirit, froin'which it etminaled, as a 
ken uj) by the cloud.s, returns to the oceaijK 

Nor is thi^i^jll. . Sin may be so easily h,'a\ c 

almost no fear of jts^onseqnencesf. Tlte repetition of the nainc 
of a god, Uiougli without any intention — mar, king with holy ash- 
es on the forehead, breast arms, or ev(;ii being marked 
with them after death — ^batbip^.in ccriam^jBolyJ^*aters — placing 
alight in a temple — giving brahmins— 

or doing penance, will efftotu&jlyripno and sccuk* 

after death. the ^mevtime their very worship 
en^C^ai^s Jireui^hsness,^tod^^i^ rule of^ right and 

wii^f as tody I; expediency . ^ Time sacred 

books teach them, that iri some cases, lying, abd even tlieft, 


runion with tin* 


Brpp ol water, ta- 
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are not only allowal]|U4vfe“t commendable. 

(lien, that we see'^ ^ipd filled with falsehod%4p|^^il^qi^, 
theft, perjury » cbn^]^jracy, of one against ariplji^\s^tf e*!en 
murder, especially of unbprn infants, while miaby s’eerii tti^h^ve 
‘ given themselves Qverao lasciviousness, to WQ$kall upclbati- 
ness with greedin'eis ?? ' 

As to religion, they are gross i^laters^ an^ ie fhose who know 
what idolatry is, it is un^cessary to say that it,epn)|^.eheDd$ al- 
most every thing vile, --filuch can, feel the force efi|he expos- 
tulation of God,, w^ his ancient covenant peo|j|^j^;> Oh, dp 
not this abominable thing, tidfiioh 1 hate.’ Much bias been said 
to palliate some of the al^urdities of idol worship,- anSd it has 
been pretended that the Hiindoosdo hot actually adore, the images 
before which they raise their bands, and .prostrate themselves. 
The more intelligcnt.ampng thejih raa^se^the folly of idolatry, 
and while they join in the ceremonies demise tJiem ; but even 
their worship is professedly paid lolbg idoli It is not supposed 
by any that the image, as it conies irom .the hands of the artificer, 
is a '.;od, but bein^iinade so. as td. represent some form which 
tlx' ;;od is supposed to have asTsumed, it is consecrated by a 
braiimiti, and iIk^ spirit of the god is supposed to enter in and 
liiissess it. .Some think the image is thus ^nimr/ted, so as to 
see, hear, eat, and ttilk ; but most- consider the god as only in- 
risihhj present in the image,, and that he does not usually maui- 
fe-t liimsclf to the senses of his worshippers, though they arc 
maiiit'est to him.’ They ofier food.to the image, but do not sup- 
po.se it eats, the god dwelling -ip it only smells the food. This 
is enough ; it may then be eat^n by the bralmiins. But in any 
case, liie ifiol is-.actually wmhipped ; ahd> the glory of the in- 
(MUTuptiblo Gq^ is changed into an, image made like to corriip- 
tihle man, and' birds an^ four-footed beasts, and creeping 
things. 

Mv dear heare%. you have doubtless witnes^d not oMy their 
dail\ worship, but the cereniouies of theirlilccasionaI.feasts,when 
the god is hrouglrt out in state, seated in an immense car, upon a 
thron»:, wearing a , crown of gold and precious sthnesy with the 
richest drapery., and surrounded, by brahmins holding umbrellas 
over him, w^l^digbts^and fapsj and burning incense, while tlie 
immense rottltlmde ar^ternately dragging along the^ponderous 
wheels of the car, and. ^orshipp|p]| before the idol. You have 
heard the discordant AiusUi'-pf tl|b|e festivals, have seen the 
dancing girhjiterforming their py^dliibq^'beibrp the image, have 
witnessed the noisy zeal of the worshippers — and perhaps seen 
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S lIMn i^ing on the the car, the 

> jpi;6cess)on, and pe^Nm^K^^.otbhr austerities, 
^tog'theinseives which bear 

to be crushed to dj|^, bbow also, 

e tdea of \vor3hippi^^^'ij!iiti^e..'isj that these 
at^sing, and that the/;^|p|l|p|)ecte4 with the 

ca^^d to\tbe>iie#^s aib'i^'m^yia 'tb.hQld to 

the idol.v,ljw"|ri^.^^their'fii^ accents to / When 

children',’^V^^^'the!i^pb to afeej ibe iifcw Vlyhen they be- 
come pld^, ^'^ {^tify ^ir ioye o^ahiM|ffie!]tit, and baser pas- 
sions ;;.ajndl;tii^h bid, .. from hajiit) lahqftd’-radrit, and pride. 
Tbra thousands and lens ol^faqbsandst flock ta these head quar- 
ters of Satan, where»hb seenos^to ii^ep holiday with his followers, 
and by pampering, thbir’ lore’ W show and parade, their pride 
and their sensuali^', be indicates thefn^ and ntakei; tbbnt ‘ mad 
upon their idols.’ £[ave you not 8tbpd;ti:n^i‘'' midsi^ until you 
could alinost fancy ybut4ieIvbs^^B>irrou^j^ by laughing fiends ; 
and as Jacob saw a laddet fretlh^ earth to heaven, with the aii.gels 
of God ascending and descdllli^ upon it,Vc'buld ypu not almost 
fancy the bottomless pit open^efore you, and a ladder from 
earth to hell, with the spirits of darkness ascending and desccMul- 
ing, to carry down^e souls of men 4 « 

And this idolatry, you are atrare, connected with a slavish 
and cruel siipetstition. These poor heathen belie\ c in the im- 
fotUrolled agency ofjevil spmt^j whom they dread, worship, and 
in various ways attempt to appetee. Through fear o/.thein, as 
they have no idea of .e superifil^ding Providence, in which 
they may trusV lerroi* by night and:juQ terror by day. 

They also believe and witekcrafl ; ’bni4;’«ro in constant 

dread of sorcery , ^hey observe "si^ ajid which often 

fill tiiem with dismay ; and their principal acdjjwTn life arc gov- 
crbed.by ,aa(roiipgy, and rogulated by a b ej wpi lucky and un- 
lucky da^, . Tl^s tttv are in slavery to Sali^, who leads them 
captive aebis w ill ; sbmepmes ju)duce»>t^in to practise tlie 
most reeoUing^self-Upiptres. JXie^are the arms i^ithe 

wkkedone; he wraps his black otentlc arbjMp them, and carries 
them.d.Qwn by multitfides, eMbl^yef^, tb'pe«||jM dark world 
of ^'e, %They are- perishidigymr tlte .truth have 

told idokh!^ tshm have .tl^t part in the iitke that 

buflMt^ ^i.)h fire and ihiinstb^Bi’ indeed be cbh- 

dentd^^ilQr a 8avlbr wh^ .^Hy Ifave i^knbliirhvbut 

they may hcj'ior sinriing’"agjiii'nsf'therigllt of natur*;' and we arc 
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tojd that ‘ they who tvithout law shall perisl^witbbuj law.» 
Does not then coiD^sli^^for their wretchednei^^;C^;j^^jij^',jis 
to do everjr tbiafe^'Q^^^wer for their rescg 9 ;? >^%Hb^^^ 
around us into bqtitoinless pit, does not't^ scrjr seent^'^ 
come up froin' thence, Jb^p, Oh, men of God, bj&lp ?, , 

Let us then cptisyer^;^".' 

H. .The.':^«d^* ttsed/oriActr risitiiie ^^-^i' the meafe 
in tlu hands 'tif the Church, wider God, ei^sersion b^ 

the world. , . .. . --v , 

These are,as Varioujs as 'the opportunities of the w^eChurph 
to make known and 'recppi^Dd '^e Oospel. ' a light 

whicli must be seht to'^e bepi^ted-^ medicine^ which musi 
be commended and'offerecfcto'lhe'sicJlf . TJhfe Churth is called 
the ^ salt of the earth' — Hheligh4 of the vborldf and it is the 
business of every Christian to be'a walkfaijg light in the midst of 
darkened blinds, ^ holding forth thpievrd^^ The whole 

Church is a prbpagaiioni society^ aiid he. who is not an acting 
member of it, is not a irtib Christian ;; fox our Savior has said, 
‘ he that gathereth not with me scattereth abroad.’ — Some have 
contended that the Church, in tbij?, labor of love, should move 
only as a body, and do nothing except in its ecclesiastical charac- 
U'f. They are afraid of voluntary associations, and individual 
idforts. £let such urge oil the Church to do/^very thing possi- 
ble in its united capacity, whether it beEpisPopalians, or Inde- 
pendents, or Wesleyans, or Presbyterians, or Baptists, who 
consider themselves to be the- Church ; but let none forget that 
the ( 'luirch itself is in some sense i volmtdiy association ; and 
that there is no danger of too. much union, even of different de- 
nominations in this warfare against the oouainon enemy. 

Blit w hile somij would have the C/iurcA in an'organized form 
do every thing, t^brs would have the work donte. principally by 
imlividuals, charge, and on their own responsibility. 

They would havi^^eat numbers go forth to the Gentiles ‘taking 
nothing ’ of them; ^f the Chiirch, but iji|pisteribg to ib^l* own 
necessities : and surely this were a noble Parity. Individuals 
there are who cavk' do it, and blessed be God who actually are 
doing it. To some ,Gdd has given wealth; to others influence 
over those v||||d|a^e wealth, apd to others ability to, labor, 
‘ working wiwilpt owa Bands ; ’ and such may no; .doubt go 
forth and preach the G^el at thelt own. charge, only guarding 
against those collisionsr of tyh}ch tjbpte Would be danger , were 
many indepet^ent bodi.as acting together ii\ the same . 

One great 'advantage of voluntary assdeiatfons, or societies. 
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»able to l){ing a large Dun^,, of. laborers under 
- ;4cfinite result, 

rifp^i^tual exis(edt£g|n^<l^:cerry forward 
kce beyond the liraMme^, an . individual, 
"and reap in thesam^eld.^y^ibey'aho col- 

, , , ^ ...j^gies of tlio$e j(|fj^.^m^o'l^le alone, but 

tm' 'dktps'df wfioii^^l^tu-ity collected' inn form « 

sf|fn'er ; br-vdfiii^jp^^'tle', rills of bcnev^lMi^-M!b|cii would 
be kist aoiid^i’li^sBhd, . uniUt^-ndfh tithei^y/ii^y go'tb ib^ a 
noble and.iehil^t^ river;’ ‘In attabking’-bia ,.«aa^jfr’s country, 
tliough ind^adeotly of other, may 

bb usetbl^. ofrtba.armi^ to the 

atfackv.oryi^fbl^'C^ltOt be eji^all ; and certainly voluntary 
associations' &ava gi^t ad^laMa^s for this object, above any 
Other forro*<)f^Operauctoi TfteT laborer is also ‘ worthy of bis 
hire,’ while in JjWia ^'‘lfeast,'^b(it‘ few,.could suppt^ tbeinselves 
and do fflucli else. Mo» mtbistei^^.biu^t -tbOr^Pbi^ 
depeilfB-forsubsistenc^.^ Secjbdes^orj^lj^ed for support, 
and not take from chig^tiaps‘,^t||^:^nbbi^eiDselyea^^^ the 
Gos{)ei to the Heathen, t^ dm'ng; tl means of 

others. ' 


In regard to the forins of operation among the he^e#^ there 
is felt .by some spni^ diflicuities with those concerning tl'.e 
sigcnts. ' One .would have pfliiisttk^ principally employed in il- 
/'ucro/ing, and pre^hink tbb;igojspeI,in vt^'ipus places, as did the 
apostles ; another^woUlo giy’e;tbem:a‘‘tinwa fixed, habitation, and 
prefer'cOBCentrated ';to‘dbsuUory iabi^.: Perhaps a mion of 
the'two is most desirable. Ititt'^re be in any given place 
concentrated ejfortSf £||Qi^h to j^bduce an impression, and the 
irai^'essibn b^ing^pt^ej^let it, as far as possiGAe, be extended. 
Let the fire bp jtepf^^l^iniiihg.hi some’central and lighted 

coals be catrri^’fr^' It to all the stifro|ndi^pl’^ton ; but let 
them not be tod mubb scattered at otipe lesdp Jight sliould be 
extingi^bkd: ; "^pchknogp the j^ire, ailhoJi^t m heathenism 
is to be clharcd, and 'ddj^Md into a gahi^ it is usuaRy best 
to beginvin shine pkn^ suited nutii^hpi^d.qualificatii^s 

of jhe lahdrerk,— whethe^'H .bk f^Jbe city — fed 

treea, break up thk fidiow grppnd^, ^‘past water and 

the harvest ; ,and. then^^|||^%i^|H cul* 

seei|.ond.’pla^ {rom ilfogar^'ISr'o^y por- 
tio^^i^.^yfiel^. 'i|!iii8' t^jll be.^i^Kin general, h^hapa, 

scattetri gm ’raced 6f the,; word 

- the vwbole w8(|enip3 j though the latter 
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should not be Isome plants may ^re 

spi^ig up ^ ;; 

Againy almost 

others them, as too seCttte^jjc^ 

tolic.— ‘ they,‘ of any.seilppls establfe^^ 

hy the although vv^^c{a read of 

ppting dail^ ll^doi^ of thb:;continu0jj 

by tbe space of; tvi^. years isV 

extremes on b^^fi^sides. Tjipse who would. 
beyond its es^e&H^ 

pend on the mfipence 

inert* auxiliary to B^dri|jidire;:friHi^ fcom 

schools not strictly C4?*wfiany in danger of oYerto^^ 
absolute necessity of divine iHfliifence, and of depending; too 
much p» hiirnan machinery ;: Tfe td ;he convertedynot 

hy phildsppbf^i bbt by the;ctl?^ i^" dA Let there be ma- 
chimry mikbpd to.enKgbt& t|»e 

mind) , bpt let', there & 'at^o a Jplrit witbih the^neels. 
If scliools are not uswd in a h^^ii*cduntry, like this, vvhei^e 
low coinparatiyefy vidll oiherwiseliWjftighi to read printed books 
wiili ai^ understanding ; where ih^. whole coui*se of instruction 
in liteij^^ure aiid science is entireiy:opposed40 Christianity, and 
where, emphatically, the gre^;toge; of sbcciss must be on the 
yei%ng^^ not saturated wUh idqlMi^ iud ste^eofyped^ and hardened, 
into the very image of llife prince’^ dSrkness $,and where preach- 
ers. teachers, and assistant of every cl^ss, tiiiist be rawed «p on 
the :^r.ound^ and felted for the jyprk^ or the immense field cannot 
be sdpplfed, tfieti schools c^hppt be needed in any counfry. 
They dre npededvfrpm the l§we^ to th^tl^hest ; firom the infant 
school to the uTOersity ; ai!^ so is; every other forn' and inode 
of instruction. ^&be great •instniment is the 

(Jvspei ; not ohT«ubucly, but from house to house. Even in 
the corners of tl|B||teetS) , ‘ w^isdpih .must I|p up her ^ 
every luethod, by the dretribuGon’^f we- ScHptiirfti and 

religions Troops, py private conversation'' and prayer ;W{|b, 'mdi- 
viduals, or public iw6rsbip, Ot teaching and maki^ ktidwn the 
Gbspel in any foi^llis to be considered as ipcltfdfed in preach- 
ing, or promJl&^i* « ljj^dm|tforth . 

To of the 

to argue l^n a very froi^^ 

The ip^sties went peculiar er^eniials, 

of umgoes/and the po|^ of working ^ 

also AO a people preparfeif by some aOqofilhtance with the .lewisli 
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i.e with Mie 

fd/^eyi^i^sh dienrj:;| 

' wn rnis$ionaries.%’; 
have been dl 
tt may certaj 
loKhes of 


t6i6:;'-‘^^^^’^d(»hes <>1 Asii'-iet 

niiians of'^!^jeso,’ti|todp!C(^^of ligh^jmd 
beep ctHtihaphioa^;: suiffi^a^t ^4^ 
tponstroua^^l^id^^ the o^pt^j 
t^eh :sp sfi^^^^red tii^m 


Ij.jund .by a literature 
gospel ; and 
and the 
^_^^^^|these have 

'h'be^ ipore 
ent, in regard 
of books. By 
might have 
^ of those 
9^%iapnu(^ and depravity, 
of ewistianity, and sent 


dhOa^^aiid ddath iato the ;Ve>y#aat<df life. 

Did time all^w, my. ownlexperiistke would enable pie to bring 



boarding-fcitooky whe^ blSHOn ';:emrai&^ removed from ilu- 
direct inBuence of'their^JjMjpn'Oos friend^, a^^ into a 

Christian atmospiiere, ab^educated on chris^in prim iples. 
P’or many yeara, besi^s ihe nn^e JPree Btehoofei .varying iron: 
seventy-five to near^/fwice,si|M^t„'number, and contahung< some- 
timcs'more than\fiO!M cfai(Ati^'H^re have teen usually in .con- 
nection With tIie-i^Bibn,jbp^^iWctiildrcn^and youth df Dotli 
sexes, supported ati^'InaWooted ;.,tte?girls in a Central School 
mid']|^.}|eds in> a; iSnhttery,; tlf |te fomier all who have regu- 
laiiy.fp»s§ejl ditpngh the scbc^U^teve'becopjp ^ hopefully .^ious, 
andliMtitp-iuikebavCi^U marned’tp Christian busbands. ; They 
are now sheddiag' ttieiight of a Christian example, as wives ami 
cpoihersj eta tte'd#^iiess of heathi^ ncigbt^^ioods ; and it i-^ 
worthy of remark, , diat oo one from this 8ehd|^& known to iinvc 
di^naced ■ her .prOT|pcnon<:- ,.Df the;lads, vfl^e all instructed 
in djO ^£t)j^i^h,lau^iHigp|^«aid the eleme m i p H; science, ns in a 
College, ete hiiiM''ed.j|^wPM%'have.beea'!^ a)|j|teceived 
to cteisdah.comintpdte^<of^h^'i'k‘'g^ pi»i^rtiOn afe' employ- 
ed as BchotdWnasters, Prcajehj||fe^iddtber inisslbti- 

ai^y asdstan'fs in:die Ariiiiiihiite ted PtbercI H . 

.Wtdi^.enlarging fuit1^^i%4^ii^4nej^|Ppk that, in 
conhwtii^'.mtlr pte^blij^^t^ Go^l, CM^mn' education, 
espedlalSh^^^ ^IifyQ^tvdag'^la,>,and'49 caise up a native fuin- 
iifr^ afi4.dih‘ i^ose of the'Jlter^> Boly 
' religious bo<^,r4fe liiost important tteah.s 
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to be used I 
We miglit ai 
cation and 
and inripre^{i^! 
ciaHy oti tKfi' “ J . ^ 
c^'of 

in “bihb fer '" "" 

ing. Isshe.-a^ 
that 
in his 


III every 

on lier sabbathsV f^Ori 



jn the service >pf its 

ible importance 

J; the public 

lurch a mother/^i^Ct^t' tr4^^' 

^Jejoip over ^p;Wi® 5 ^anks^ 2 ; 
} — she 0)^1^' ^addifiii^''f(»‘ ^.husban#^.’ 



.... .. . . ,. the phiji^-diiKes off 

all licr secular cares, and^^^^be^^ied in the bpe' great concern 
of glorifying her ascended -She traiits in her ^hetnaries 

for the coinntW>£>tions of hl|,''gt1ice.,^. Se listens tti her prayers 
and prai^es^ '^#ji>hrnrs Qut. J^ls so that Converts are often 

nmkiplie^' es^^'^dropg More souls, prpbablvj 

are born iIftb^the kiiwiiJ^^i£'^iijff|^ the Sabbath tlmri!«^ all tro 
Jther days of the wee'lr; 'hhidi^l^^ tha importance of sancti- 
fying the sabbath, add celebrating^, ^e' ordinances of God’s 
house, ip th^presence of the hc^bn. ‘ He loveth'the gates 
of Zion, more thah %U the d^|!t>|^ of Jacoh-^ 

We trant.th&t m^ny of our reader^^ .w^le jperaMlig tlie prde^ing' extracts 
\viil» remember, with deep sorrow*^ ^devoted ibi^ionary, 

ia conin^oii with those of a|l liiWbretbir€Ha .|indWtheV|^ of the American 

Board, are now to.be deprived d^ soiifte |^>rtieb df tbeir efSciency, ip' conse- 
({Qeiicc of the faiiumof the Christian Comipaiiity to famish the reqi^ite f'aials 
for theii, support. ^ Mfhj^n wilt the heathen world beacon verted,, if Christian na- 
tions fail ur support eV6a;.the stiiull t^d of missj^|;^ies Who' pte now in the 
lield? ; - ■ ': ■ 

We conclude our^^tracts with;&e'fiitioWihig'paraj^)^b conclusion 

of thu disconrse. ~ V ' 

It is $oinetimm|hid that aposb}|c s6eceib» . in die promph 
gation outlie gosj^lpann^ be exp^lftdi ip*^ tfee laffelf ; 
because’3iis3ionarih8’,’hHvb not ^8ib$.p. ^iftsti:'- If by.<|ius. is 
meant, that Chris&iySiy, \vith<^,the retiir^ pf mhwu^V^fts, 
cahiibt triumph eyi^jhire gloripusly^n it has ynt done, 
thd assertk>u^jgmrbe adtpitted. The Chuiiph.has not now 
the gift ortpifl|[|P>iit 3 ^-^thb pawev of ieaiitiiig:tfe^m-^he 
has the ibeansofearly , ?^rough, pejrf iwMag edi^tipn, in 

lar^ portions of the he^tbba^prW-vV’She'^as the Pib^, which 
rap speak ^ tep thooaaiid tb^ps, in wlnsp^and in thunders, 
to almost every tribe ad8i' nation under hbaV^K-^She has not 
39 
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others are thi^iif^j|l^^^|^isi^ 
to any ptO|}0s^<^>|i^^|w^ined, any 
or praetiee^^.-’befjislpr^,?;^'^ orM^^seqoence, 

according to (j^ntf^re and ifa^rtance which 

it relates. • Io^ji^4^tO'in(Mj^^^'religiotia'fak^w^bFacttce, 
It is of the decision he ri^t; or tiie 

very fact are . it^yrious'.eithOr to 

ourselves or otHeBfc joar decisionsvihen, be not 






tfuende, 


it is of the 

very fact tba^e'are d^ 
ourselves or otbe^ .itt Jot 


hasty, but cfelibenite and Jj^j^ldlto.ves^ on stibjects of a 
religious .nature. You d^^rcise the most siable coin- 

6dence iQ.^odi ,foit tbe|^5i»fimi«t^^ the Lord shall be as 
Mount Zi6i^^ wMcb caQQ$|i^ i^^ but abideth forever.” 

This trait of OnaT'Gfil^df/^ and fearlesstii^SsV'^ 

purpose and adtion-^S zefilousT'lbtefmi'nation to perferm some 
art or 10 accpmpli^ soine qife|pct.44It is the opposite of that 
teeling and c^dlict^described by 3)r. Young, when he speaks 
of man, who, jfhrbhtf to prOcrasCitiate his re^ 


^ Ite^lr^s and /. 

A ra^r strongly iiiarke(d'w,ith:Hidi:,ii«it p!^\chVacter,' will over- 
come difliculties s^mittgiy inSt^jilimd^^bte, / Before ‘Mm. the 
Alps iiiul Pyr^eeV becdhiie ptaiitk^tocefaos 4ieas, and seas -i^- 
able pools. It nray be adopted ^ a maxiih, true In the general', 
— a p'eroon may , he what Ije resolves' or idb what he re- 
solves to do, provided he,attempts td abcpiAplish his resolution 
with resolution. ^^Tliis (|ualityvbf mind has .^enand.sdll 

is, essential to luKss in any:, difficult undertaking. /Without 

it, those ohiects I jp ntarest -and mttmi'todb* iitt the arts and sbi- 
enres, which deltg^and-kstorii^-^biyrod^ tvoiild not .'have 
exist(?d.'^’he ViWfpoB vpjiumea^i^»^^1ructi6p(w^^ contain 
the labors of tlw^garned, 

have been prodaQw|jbr the benMt^P.)iianktod.’ /Without this, 
tdo, the varim||uffiP^ baye'.’heen iihB^S, and. which are 

stitf makingilH||ilffiote^^:tej^o^.apd 1e^tml.w|^arc bf the 
human familyf^tiot TO' carrflfp success 

Kndeavor, then, to,ppsseBs;,^is:valbkb|o^.^ilB6fiCthioto suf- 
fer not feeble and iiies^ulte^oidQBs to piioirjuit'T^be perfbHn- 
»)ee of any du^i 
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TreM* of OffiOiftottry Mofal. 




Ftourage,^ 

oT'^f 


{^mrepidity. It 
wan of this 

i> tk ^ 2. ' ua . . 


wo^ ednqAei^> lautsSf^paaiifully 

hew tvbo confix Iwmelf. 'thiS^Wnt oLeheoteter, hptb m a 
natwa] ivid Dwral sei^e, sboUd he dllig^ljr siipgbt apd culti- 
rated. Jt jis in no^Way so wd! oi^ei(!ied'ai promotion 

of pieQr‘1n Oorsehres'. Hit rdelied dee wtfeB'.no man pur- 
sueth, but the righteous ate boH^as a'lion.’’ ‘<j|.Courage, tiiough 
not so fr^uently cjflod into rti^Hdbn as sdWe othei^ qualities 
of. the mind, is nevertheless of essential service. .Occasions 
may occur when a destitution tlri^ will be attend^ with se> 
rious disadvantages, especially so, in reiatioo'to dtings of 
a religious nature, the w ant .piWe^ one Iroiu ad- 

vancing in the }»th of duty. >B|.*$^‘s8nbW h fearful or timid 
spirit to deter him in the wqrlatdf'^'Lord, will be instrument- 
al of greatly injuring his cause, ahd of giving an opportuiutv to 
the enemy of souls to triumph. Such an one is unwortb} to 
he* an* ambassador of Jesus Christ. 

4 . Ihoependskcb. 

This means exWflpkion from 'Ulianee on any one, or control 
by. any one. When property obeKehed and exercised it par- 
takes of magnanimity in ityH^^t, fheling, and aoUon. \ pride 
of singularity in tbus, or ai|, ostentetious displtty of it , i-. not 
commendable. Would you possess true independence ot cha- 
lacter, think and act,^ yourselves — never reject or adopt 
opinions or practices meardy because others have rejected or 
adopted them. It haa been said, ‘ No manias evci tiireat by 
imitation.’ Therefore, wke no opinion, pj|||tue no course of 
conduct, on trust ; be biased neither by pvimn nor piejiuhre 
in faith or practice, hut bdieve and qpt on .jsubstantial evidence 
and sound prinoJpIcs, andin such a course be inflcxili^ Kver 
lie willing, howeves, to bear'sumestions ffc^'those who are en- 
tstled to deference and'f^teem, and who doyot coincide with 
you in vieWs and .{^liogs. But asver^Tl^B^ your owA 
omaions and practh^ in aopommowon to J^B^witbout full 


you in vieWs and .feeliogs. Bu 
onmions and practh^ in atmomm 

ffy condnued 


on toi 


purpose 


It is,the 


^sistence in 
Ckwbneas or incoo- 


btancy in endeavor, and y< t it is not bigotrj’ noi obstiii.K y 





’ 4i$l 


person possfi^l 
ful in what. ' 
ces. Wijl 
obtained 
cfiect 

<H!t0e.Cuni|^| ti 

j^^vcallsj 
arise, to iiiniie'r “*' 
plishmeat.. 
perform. 





of chara^^i 

ir much exertvpo^piw^o^c^itt thraKtp 
' win the pri2e/|niiu^u^^^,:ii^r 

'9’'®''.- , .. lb 

vthe t|^ 

igres^ j^i^erere feVeri accom- 

what yoii iiij!^V>.aWetp 
'whatever ‘ has^ ,li.^n done, 
may ^be dofle^?ii|^p)tv}^;ke(^j^^^|^jng,'aifd;succo^:ia..^mo5t 
certain.. ^: ■ '>=' ■ .■.•■, ' '■; ..•< 

6. JUDOMElSa^; . .v' . , . ; 

As judgment is'that a^:jofl^ tmnd by which w§ form opin- 
ions .in reg^;d b'lhb and fal&e^odi persons 

and thi^s,-;;;f.-,^tetOT!^{mdjroaijd*jm rendering its decisions cor- 
rect should' This is a quality of mind 
which, like btherev by cultivation. A’ per- 

son whose jud^tment is mcMhed io^^rr, though his motives be 
good, is constaRtly:^n dhngetr'^f;;eqi|3shg to wropg .conclusions, 
by which evi)8'inay,(»nsue. . Whilh one whose judgment is cor- 
rect, readily and efearly jfierc^^\what,i&>r{giit, and. iS prepar- 
ed without delay to follow it8^|^^tes:„..'..<^u}ti^ate, to the high- 
est possible degree, your ft^p^'t^jiid^ng, respecting persons, 
things,- and actiOps. :: . T;hot^;Jt; M of. every 

One to possess this, trait of chara^dr' jn equtd perfeption ; yet, 
by careful nn#d|)igent attenUoDV ^Q^y. be Steady io^roved". 

7. C.'0MM0K-SEN.SE. . '. < ' ' :•! 

A good dchnition of this is given' t^^r.- Hall, author of the 
‘ Lectures on .^hool-keepftig.’ • -BenSays,. ‘ I mean by the 
term, the facul^^ whiclh things are they ate. It-im- 
plics iiKkuient mll discrimination* aha a-^Oper sbnse of pro- 
' ^ - -‘I It leads us to 


prioty iu regard; 
ibrm judicious pi 
cuuista^^s, ill sui 
is ilie exercise bl 
This trait of 
ijk a Methqi 
of him at 



in confdnoitf WifnVtheir^ndi 
ed for the year, IVSf* 


ithe comiwoif a^irs of 

j of ae*ion gbyerhed^^ 

ra.w# as it^^fli^jerar^mi approve. It 
■ in, unp|p^bd% p|^l%or prejb^ 

|bi; is the opMil^’xif opb wdich/ii|fpe^ 
..brjsji^ord iyg'tq ati ^.appi^j^t I heard, given 
naT Cp®ei^; :<|f^ t};iat^'^^i^feiinagOn, whw, 



'1^; t^Pij|;‘^,hpt pteperly 

r.^se 

ihied tkM ; ^^'hkdeilfer hit the 
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eoclifif] 

Ltos^t til 
ext§|6ih^< 
it. In tl^ 
i«Hon of 
«S|;jeeu6ve 



ta the people^ 
lUbC he was 
seem- 
the re- 
^^jhaqiau 
!Sr“P»* 

4 w^« 


liita ^CB^ie tr«it of c];dra«ter was 
e4Lil^4^l%h degree Qf‘’D«tf(^tion Rov. Dr. 

uel iK^eater, lererokb Esq.^ ^the Rev. Dr. 

a. ^Jt^SjCOMROt, , , &♦**.'■*» ' 

_^S^‘ieoi4iol is aiArther <in6wted»|bsi W^fmeeseioh or des* 
of which affects not ob^ thj^^ppioeaa and usefulness 
of individual uho is the su1^G{t«'*it, hu^ connect- 
ed with (be welfare and happuMes of aj&fitVA; ‘Ono-nhot with- 
er Consideration, speaks oi aefe jtoa^Se of feeling, 

has often, in the iioiu oi refleipiiii|B^caision to regret an un> 
giiar&d word or action , w^le cmwbo is accustomed to sclf- 
contiol, vnQ easily check the ftrat^risings^ an imon'-ulciatc 
and insbhordinate s^rit. The pwpei gorerninent oi one’s 
self, in regard to passiopa and /conduct, is, d^refoie, ver) de 
sHuble, confiaiy to ott ffltural inclioatidtis and difficult 
to acquire. It should ever <be Ipnetl at as a Chnsiian dut}, 
and as highly beneficial in its results, a? it respects ui subjects 
and others. ‘ He that is slOw to anger, is better tlhin the 
might} ; and be iha( ni)^ his spirit, than be that t.ikt th u 

citj 


PRINCIPLES M REGARD TO THIS WORLD. 

BY BBV aAKVai. XOTT, l|i^ 

The following principles seem ro^t pinin', in \ low ^ tiu p I'-t 
expcnence md future ptMpecte of ttankind.* ^ 

1. Submm<m « nd m oi^ vrace of justly ‘ Taitli and 
hope of relief and Messing, ire afeo its pronBr design and fiuit. 
Adversity t& the proper mother of faith dlK^ne. The soul 
^mot too completely submit to What tr7jH|B submit un- 
IpiUy and UDprofi^ly’to wliatw lo be WBalls, Ood semis 
fp era torth our faith, in regard to whu may bo } so tlwt m ad- 
vessity, jnWit our reMgnatic^.^ lW*frtoin«ii% wc aie tn- 
courtqpn^' pyftp^tfid liope, to Mhg»* ‘ T shall yet 





-.:■ t,- . / r. jfg , 

tovsnbmit^tp its $^ntiEtti^;iie..!>,^ 
required tdpjetipur 'be’iKrtf 
|\^d prayers^ ^th and . ho 

***“ and ,3iijffariibg:i,whieVj6od htig' 


praise Him w^;>jis4 
What God 
and as fittedt'^^ 
not required % 

•elereqcp to;^ 

Fatbqr witb„^'n'e8| 
gro^ng,ap»tt(^t til 

sent to fTOdqce add^reucb^^'Q^. :' 

2. Pti^tlperU^^y 1 (^r is tuft actwl, 

htU tht proper; to; be. set .'d6^ as tm- 

t ldrifiHan to deslfa. t^ Jbtesl^^jdiis life ; or as^Ktistuth to 
desire advei:sity^ 4 li|)id gl^m,^;/;;^bat God brings in '•jbot wik 
ling)}-,’ we.are rather be has created 

as'expreajdqn^ of/^ gO^|8(^^-;t‘, tp he teceiyed with tibanks^ 

glridgv boll*. 

n^^ by wisdom, actually inr 

flwts ; yet'attme i^tde^^^^-^uld desire relief with a,upjplies 
of grace ^ited to d ib^jd^^^^^What, God did for die' P%r 
triarchs, amidst their piii^,pl^Hj^.:iiifaat he will do ' for' future, 
saints, he can d,o,>^t esl-v^^pdirity on earth, may raise, us 
into syropatby..with- aq^eU, Wj^ 'm adversity, .yre may reihain 
without God apd ladthout- bqj^ ji.aiieps. frqoj, .both earth and 
Heaven. It is ropnkeiy, n^Gliirlsttaoity, Which cliooseth^ to 
go naked and baref^a? apS^s’of pietyi ■ 

8. Prosperity furidsbes,; the principal meaps tmd produces 
the higliest graces pf a reh'gioui life.'.' Let no one say that tbq 
great Tcaclicr is-unskillful while hiil oneteies dxceed - his chas- 
tisements. Can vre doubt that ^he who! teams the -longer and 
bettor lessons well, will not make the blitef attainment? Doubt- 
less it is a higher aftainmipnt tQ. kpow .hPW to abound . than how 
to be abased. ‘ There is none op earth that 1 desire besides 
thee,’ may exj»re^; an acceptable piety, in the night of 
afflictiou,*but hoti^uch highm iS its meaning when it is spoken 
III tlie full day of prpsphriw,. ||e, whp.-Can:W. address the ear 
of his ^Hier 'is fittfed forl-Meaveit^ ^^ch<a temper abidfeg die 
day of temptation,>may be gree^'^ the dawning of the morp- 
ing, and wlien t]hC^PP*’*’'®”<'5e ' of ages shall have pt^red a 
church to g^ra^^ .a welcome to .the go^el, the Mrn-BP- 
NIU.M may t|B || p ‘heavcn diay dpsceit.d . to <e^K ;. ^e kingtfem. 
of God may c^e, and his wdf be doiDy|j(^jki?in heaywa, so oh 
earth. .. v- . v . ■ - ' L 

4. ‘ To \bh, abo^k^fte^p>Wi’ ‘ to from the 

world,’ ‘ to di^e fer ’i^^','’ thesfl/fSfisS^ die 
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life.;, ;, .4!^||fa^ii8..Me coosis(s.iD 

od In 

tlfis -w<>iN( J^^» i*;^^ fitt^.for 
Hteredl ' It 46;l|^f|<i»nce of . s uiy^. plii^e^jlo 

dfe^ise thev ;b|kfs»a|^'jQf tlte lovet^j^'^iMO^' ir^ 
creatures wbid^Ootf '‘'has iaade tp be! * r^pived' withAthanks- 
.tUtbei:':i«t as wplcidne. feem, risj|:bjghr.in lioly praise, 
6^ upon ai^ir sods sfnd all mthin to ,fai^^.bis holy nainie, 
until we*g^ with the sympathies, of ti^;<b^bpty world, anti 
can catb.tp'J^nin liamoDy, j^ '^ti^^.wb^.^celin strength.’ 

i^ia^tb^'heed'.hut to drpp pur soog, 

ib^ffiODsWith.j^earen. , ■^'‘V^4:4j''''V!'^i'-.- 
-ibi Pros^rify and, biiisiness religiotis 

n^leCt dr decay. Opportunity^ th^jjMp^j^v^gest lessQWs 
Jbe no reason for poor If some’ 

l^lndiibaDs-do not accept tho^|iM9§|^.vt^!' .Shall their unbelici 
niat^' the troth of (Jod witlipdt^je^l^u^ j^’, l<'i Ood be true ! 
The adipi^on of this pritj^m jj^vatc the (;hiirch, 
and fit themi' tO: he .festruptei^ in rehovatif^^ie world. .Not, 
tj^.pfindptdailutiitedvis'the aii;^!^ gre«e dotting forth— ratii- 
eV’it is th« §oad» WhiobTfircet^/ibe ifn^erjRf,; even htdbrc he 
stops, .to look forttard again: ^ leave 

the diings behind lind press i^ri^^jTqfth^ before. 

, 6. A just vi|^.-of this is needfel fp open a wider door 
of utterfflic^ for thn'^yip^^pel.-' -;The cburoli, l>y lier own 
mistaken lamentaridp^rntd et^^^s, closes the door against the 
very gospel wbich,it q0l^,:iyttMitg lhe conscience, and ^lillinc 
the desires of those fe’-tthi^-sIfe'^mraHiiicates the olil i.i of 
safiration Thus, jtfter {be {^citing and example of the church, 
all men wait for a shock.— -which -perehtmeo may tlirow them 
froth the precipice, instead i^.fiatenuig fb|ir grasp upon the 
hai^ of the Red«eih1s«. 

to Christendom, ll^. cj|M^!.Jhi^t'1i^d Oh a reeot|^ li oin 
bbatkenish views of. fil*iK»ihf^,:,^!Wliile she proiiiulgaies a gos- 
pel of recoTOry, she irii^ dieiclafd that she. docs if in the school 
ojpjtecovery— must’ proclaim a goepel'^^^^tfralks of husi- 
and on the iifight#bf prosperity, as ttpH^'in the closet 
cfida&ement, orM^ idark vale; of adversity," ' ,j. 
i;7. This ..subject enhances the./e«fs.w^i^; ur^ every one to 
aeoept t^Mibn. ^.vlrojease will not 

save die tlnit liferesy oWpl^^^tn to our Or- 
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Ijftter from a GM^man in SwUterland. 

thodox anist^ co^c^ri^ Ais worM— to ow^-Ciitistiap Hin- 
dooibtn. Jiiart^ aod iBe bc^y do the soul*: release 

will not save It. Ol^fej^'Out of the world, will npt teach Ae 
Ic'jsons wbich atie'givW -th it. Death, leisure, paradise, W31 
not save os. If our onljr claim to heaven be, that wje have 
dropped the body atwl fie4^he world, our first act would be to 
i^rasp some fotbi^en fruit, and be cast out foreveu 

■ ■■ ^,fir 

EXTRACT or A LETTER 

From •^iMrican Oenthtn^nf now %n Smtzerland. 

V A 

* Vevey, July, 1837. 

^ My dhar BROtift^R ' I bad not the most remote idea that 
so Iona; a period would' elapse before I could answer your truly 
kind an dintertsHng letter^ It would, Ihope, be a sufficient 
ipolog 3 f to assiii o you in ''(mrittian umpltcUij, that I could not 
leply Pdilior without neglecting immediate duties, but our hearts 
ha\ e not been less with you, and could we have parehaitd some 
iiiulli,('iir( about you and your brotb“r, and your families and 

our l{ tiicnds, we should gladly have sacrificed even some 

of oui oidiiuiry supplies, if it had been necessary. Th’e Chris- 
tian lieait iiiiHt be palsied indeed, which, in aforeignland, does 
not) (Min with peculiar feelings for the ft iends and privileges 
ol till Pilai nils’ honio. You cannot justly appieciate the con- 
>ol<itioii .iiul suppoit v\e derived fiom the aceidental knowledge 
tint w(' w(ie not foigotten in the piayer of oui bretbicn in the 
i liiiK li 'I'liaiiks to our Fatlier, the fountain is ever open, in 
ill land-, iiiidt i all circumstances — ^and I have found and tasted 1 
tiusi, ol Its utu shtng waters, even after months ofbuiial in the 
midst ol Catholic superstition. ,But to our feeble natincs tins 
doi ^ not sniiply the plate entirely of that communion, of those 
pi i\ ill ges^w lilt'll aie the (^ointfd channels for then conv.ey- 
ani c , ai^ it, in the order of Providence, to leave us tQ feel 
huiigci and thirst for them when they aro wanting, in order to 
( \riie ns to cstabli^t and pioinote them every where ; although 
he still ( oiidescends to supplj our want? from his own hand 
when OUI stren^ fails, or our spiiitual is ^^dangered in the 
putli of duty. 

‘ li IS silikihg indeed to see how Infinite Wisdom has made 
tills vei) feebleness, and hunger, and thi^t, the niea|B of open- 
ing loniituliis in the des4|(, and planting gardens in me wilder- 
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^ ■ wa^? w.fea^'^ 
n^' merely* ^(k1r'' 


l^^l^^tisns, wboM 
^"‘■‘'‘Vougln upon 
polcon, have 

i jthe t|w pure 

^^!whereTei!;|l)^ kit ws Jbeen cast. In 
with t#.j^Wi^es <^itik! G^oapd, 
^ _ t^iruptmbs. of Haj^e^ aoi^the 

^8 of a^Ahi^' su^e/stitiQitt of . Sardinia, and ;t^.dea- 

p£;^^aoy j^tevjBn ^idst1fUe*Pa^t bigotry ot-Rpme, 
^Ibnayi^^ to j^ieacjling.^ t%' Gpsftbk^^ iabgajjig- 
of the Vatican i^ tWJI^^ The gj^ 

at^. Great eici^ ttbe^ap^lration and atTe pf 

tti^t on the Continent'; with which 

sbe'^K^Mts the rights and libeijj^titber 4Ql^^ts everywhere, 
tkflfiws ^^Oitlid every indiv'idtS^^i^jBlb^l^V '^cfenre which 
paly needs the' addition of thejn^hji^^^y’l^tritHite so Hbei^ 
all^.tj^-ensure the success of ';elf^j|Aibl^ptsc^^t.d^ hos- 
tilfe »;:thP* govcrnnrentj eveniffnK^-m thc case of protest- 
ant c^drOfi^, in direct opp(|biii)^^i'l|^ hivrs aiKf customs of 
age.s. Wodfd that our gof«^meat'W.ere etfoally watchful over 
oiir civil and re%'ou8 njdil^ for I have more than oii< c been 
mpbpliedjh <^ef &dm'^ c(>ii>i(k>icd 

from mylahgifa^ an KoglishtH^^ . ■ ’h:''' 

„, ‘To tltedpveloj^mem^df db^Ti^iijga&i'Brilisli Cliiisiians 
uibowe. H, that we surtound^^rp'^wi^ evanj^clical t In i>t- 
ians and pri v i%eiAiltet^;g^ to Supply tlic pla< c of 

what we left at lSi^e4i:;T|^|^yJ^yeiM‘S ('l.i|isc<i 

since a degd ortlradp^VM^'ifhibM only remnant of i)ic l o- 
forniatron, and TJnjtarr^ltilh aud'r^ almoM with- 

out opposition. )h.h lo^rijidimdtdity of zealous iVii iii!' of 
the truth froth' Briikiiii,: tba sP'eds of a revival wia c sown wiiich 
luis,apread over welt^)ii^wk|ari^i'<^ has liad itna li clli ci 
in ^ east. Mveifteo ifeai4^bice,'^rh. wits only cuou'.'lMif 
evi^^elical rcligibn to;p^i /wh ^Vapirit of persVcijtioM and 
oppression against whjeh^ai^ of 01 # protpiled ; tind 

even npvv; the mass ^^et^le siteak of lh||l Moiniers,’ 

(Methodistt) with cont^pt.';4Btit thanks tp^Uiw' who has the 
of all in fats hands;— tite revjwl has^%j^; so gcnci al in 
t^^anton,:ryaud^)>' tliaf armo^l all the cle^l^ cvaii;iclic!il 
tlifi institiiiipna and ihebfficers engaged Jp foninnc il 

fl'klk' aVk * » - •'- — ----- ■ ■ » • . 
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we often listen ivhbsifj^^ »yU 

us of the revtya^ 

NeufcJlatel arid ?i^C;^ually favt*^«^ftd in ' tBe 
they are ^ o^^j^biht^t^lh^.idvap'bed than we^airei In ’a 
irig or of' tHb c^ir»i(jo(::of’ NeufcK^l 

lor ibujhiar.inhpmyetBSit^^^ subject of re\ijji6u^1nstniction w^ 
frequently, discussed^ arid the general' opinjoii't^'decidedly and 
warmly expressedy ^at notlnh'g'Jt^t' the. pure ' arid '^mple doc; 
trines of the CrosiNsi «pp/^;*h,tfte hearts of childi^/couli ab* 
coiiapiish ihe;||^M ei^^or^bmihon school edii^tion^^^^^die 
farin^ion of ‘the^'chara&t^ ai^-l^Otprepilration of ttie piipjfs-jfor 
usefulness and; hjtejpfd^; .peqi|?e’’is more enveloped in the 
mists of pbitos'di^.,* trat^l^'ien j(?eheva has an increasing^ nufiiy 
her of faithful withe^eS'td .ti^tttiib among the laity and'the cter- 
gy, and even obliged to regard tbetn widi 

increasing . ' •/ ■;; ; 

The country reside is' one .in which th® 

glorious and bc.iMrifnl e^hwH^ of Dibhr.*' power could,if|5t faU 
to avvirken and kci^' aJlve"fh^sblrit' of devotion, if -it .cpulfl bb 
produced ami iiotir|sbed in; dJe'fested temple of fi^uye. But 
wliilt! it is loofeWd ■nppd'‘tk.ith cbrtrpar^tive! insepsibility-^with 
general forgotftdriiess of its- aiitljot- by tlie mass^ df d^p whom 
it sliolters and fepds, {t a^k^?; the-' inostf’ ardent feelings 'in 
cverv Christian heart that vyhoip lon^- habit 

not ii.iidercd it Very Tartdliar;"' ,7; ■ 

‘ It would be (lifficult,'Jt:beh?Vle>;to:'fihd^^^:te part of the 
world so rich and varied bOmiti^^iinmeia^tel^^ opposite are 
tlic ru;:!icd imniniains of Savoy,* with k feVr ’villages which seem 
as if intended (o illusq-ate lhe ii»igni;^ant:!e of the works of 
man, lying at ilioir.feet. . ileybn(i| theta isthe rich plain which 
environs tlie inoutji of 'th?|, Rhpoe— tbeV‘’®ent de Mjdi’ With 
its pel peinal snow, and tB^ predpitotfs-;tapuhtain$ of Fribourg, 
liamr over it. and the na*rd^ d|^mg l]!e|we.en them is the pjMy 
actn.ss they leave to the haiiSOn of Yplafe which occuptes‘^B 
narrow ’^ev of the Rh^e, and ihe\ravmes of its uibutary 
streams. ' Bqneatli us is a rangCdf iptasture and orchard, and 
li.'Ids of craih^, sucqeded by a br6ad str^ of rich vineyards ex- 
tending to the b.Q^r of the lake, and^enlivetied by the tpw^ 
of VcM v and tW^Hmerous villages which un^; Us waters. Inie 
Blue lake itself, seems like a Airror fdr. reflecting all these, 
l.oaniifnl objecte had «dwhipiPS%'» iiUO a single picture. 

Hciuitiful bowbver asji6;|ilqil^ai)& t^qosiuall^^t of its 
eliarm is derivtad-from ^ e'^vatytaf^dspeCt produced by 
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tbe . and ^aiinshi ne, and 

ihe lake 

ina^teTa cloudlW'^iiii^P^d of the moun- 

’it has' a sdlli^^^t not’I^s' ‘iAjtaroitihg aspect when the 
rniidef %ht (>fif.covifea^;^y 'ena^^ ®y«'W S^ac more 

^feadily on’ attd;'adien;dn aw'''tlwrged- with 

vapor seems, tip 'li'dtliif'.t^tant objects 'fnofa pear anid disdiict. 
t^e cap ^ thevery !^.h‘tod growth, of thoi^lorras—^hP masses 
offyapdi risi|%‘ from die la,ke !apd ;cUmbii]^:»(die.Hi6uniam sides 
iratj) tbe/'i^^'^ke caps cd'^.bwi^ hppn'Ujeir tp^, accunmiat^ 
and dolipct^ tdr hours td tKysy^dl air^ longer aw- 
tt^'dieipr dra then felliDg-i in 'idneBta upon a sit^e 

s^t fir narrow district, ahd sothfeupies ^piaacRhg over the 
Whole If^e. It is not uncomtnppcW .see a storm -a few miles 
ffpm'oa/'vrith perfect disdnctneay.enyeti^g. other i)laces in 
•Arkheisj and seeming to ov«-wbelihyii^‘’‘^b n deluge, while 
we enjoy a clear simshiiie, and'p,i^ see. tlm Ifghtbing and hear 
tlm tlm^ler. o'liicb are bursting j^plm tbp: |teiids of others. — At 
other times, we are envelopedjpl^.fty^fjn,' while we sec oilier 
^bts iiritmhiatPd with tjte 'of iffe sun. 'I’lieio is 

tnuch ind^ to/p#|l a^.y^tfate^^ i^^ of ilic scrip- 

mfes..,'Wbdn' wet envelopi'd in thick 
clduds i^ a thick candp^i.sMtedw^'aeeniing to shui om lieav- 
en ffPta uS-^We cannot But thiidf-' w thp passage ‘ ( ’loud- and 
arc round Ji»pdt lum’-^^ stilf udd with joy — ' jiK- 
tice jmdjudgnpeirtjareihe^^tttialion'^ bis throne.’ VMicn we 
see illuminated sf^ df (he ‘ light slunin:: out 

of dar^efis^ andV Wl^' 'lM‘[^ife'^clf is concealed iVom om 
view,‘'w^e ouen $epdd|^|.<3)^^B^'ibvidcnce that it still shiius 
^gJUlymd is ori^ fal^p^By B l^ippor^^ veil. 'I'he min- 
bdw of peace <j|J>ans;!itim, pioOntaiii and Hood, i-, 

aopther token of has chemed mi\ 

hollt after tlie stauh wmiivi^ppsife^fcWhen its last thniulcr . 
Wepe roiling away. ThferttMtetted^nmou^h every uhfre in na- 
ture to warm and e^pr^^l'O^silan heart if our ri/e|"were hm 
open to it by cdncati6n^lst!‘^^'>f but we feel our present res- 
idence peculiarly favorpdin i^^’respcct. 

^ To a person not familiar with a country,^ vines the vim - 
yinilis present striking i^smtions of passes Of scripture 
wh(»e force at least, is not oibii^is'c felt. The vine flourishes 
almost explpsivcly here in a d^ gravel^, or Stopy soil, on the 
side of Iii|^iivl‘^re it'repnives d^puTpypp of tbe san’s rays ;iiid 
is sheberea in sPihe d^red Irpm^me'' fold winds, in short it is 
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precisely in tl|ose spp|K.^bi^b-.'^e; — 

wd in wbichy ih 

len would flouri^^ of th^^Sae in ^le spri^^ 

renaerkably croQ^d, ' dj^^riiliedii aiid it^ftherid,. in app^ai^tt^', 
and seen! to j^ronaise ^ life bfcMiji, and" 

It is.diffi^lt 'for Ode £^ii^iir,fij4b Scripttiro to^see thejm witlir 
out recalling, wittt; pdifuliar interest, Isajf^ lifii i ; ‘ He shdil 
gro'lv up as a root opt of He hati) ^ no /orm n^r 

conielines9^ artd.wl^ll there feouty tl&t 

we should. desite; Hmji^^^'Ydt'tlbis a^ at thn'^pproach 

oit Spring buds Ad sends: £Q^f% bratich'es.—In #ie !an- 
guage of the country of viBes^^ is designated.Uy a naipe 

lor which oUr< fa^guage^i no strictly cofrespondlhg 

term— but whidB^Fa rffeit^^^ the 'parable of oiiir Savior— 

and which may ‘ ain« abso- 

lute separation and^d^|lj^iQiji[^ 6 C vine stock, which 'remains 
the same from yeiat tO .yeati^^ shoots or irancA^tf,. which 

arc put ofF and rAewe^^ye^-year gives mew intei^ejSt to; the 
(•omparisori. — As shoots have gained suiSicient 

height to show which of thenrii^^are 9 of being fruitful and 
whifli will lurniA :,ropst |hrQGTe$Sop 

incnct?.s — and iHe unfttiHful';;®^ f put off abd The 

iVuiiluI hranches are carefitHi aatake which supports 

iliciii against the wind affd the : storm ; but the; rtne 
( ‘ iHi-han(hnan’) is jiet|twred'^^^ Watch? and. tend, and; prune, 
(• pmgc likin’) of their excrescences, frona that, momen^^ 
the iViiii is ripened, ‘*ihar they bring 
si* ul of jnisliing forth ilkMi^y^r into nevv shoot? and‘ leaves — 
Till* inilVuiiful or withered bi'apqbes are"^gathered iiito bundles 
and pit'srrvnd for fuel. l/iwed not say how' much interest, the 
\ iew of all this adds .to the: xv John, and other passages where 
liic vino is (?mployed to illpstratp ‘ 


For the Religious Magazine. 

THE FlrtifSIDE. 

AND FALSb*- KINDNESS. 

‘ StsTKR Ca.tharine,’ said ibouldnotw^ar.yourstoutcalf- 
Alicf VV., as she entered her sjan, shoes again. Will you let 
sister’s c1iambt|ri ‘I iue gtve4h6tn to a poor little 

her voti said the other daj^'; jrtOii girl at die door. She looks 
10 





now 
p^where 
^omuch 


‘ .Do , sp0fijc^ .to; 

Afee, i dp. Sflt 
die ishoes are^, #nd.I^ 
interested ifi iiiis 4 )eaMl^io^ storf. 
that 1 eanfioi lookf^r tiiem.’ 
‘*Can you abt/ find the shoes 
now aod ilfad- tfte bbolc aiVotiier. 

stood I 

beiide chair; buHis^ 

dhe in her fac^i she* 

sa^y hei::th 9 dghts and feeling^ 
were far jTrto^ the little child of 
wantyaiid 'that it would be in 
vain toVsay more to her. ‘ I 
do not love to tell her no,’ 
thought. Alice, as she closed 
her iister’s door, ‘ yet what 
can I do At this moment 
she thought of a little trealht^e 
>he had. long been collectija^. 
A pile of bright shining silver 
piece?, amounting in all to a 
d 0 ^^i|||id. a hrdf. , reHoki- 
udh 

mg oilier bt^nWf 'sbe 
little 

her tb‘^ shoe store 

et) ' ‘ 

a 

placed them in thb 
lit^ girl. A smile Kt l 
cpuntenance of the 
lipl heartfelt,. ‘ ihan^ppil^ 
W.^ resounded ngaip;iiil^^|l^ 
in Alice’s cars as she rotra^ll 



gilt^dged 
Upon tins 
'^ote, in a fipe graceful 
btttd^^a few *1ih Cnclos 
mg wi^p the a costly 

ripj^V she direcieoj^^ wealthy 
young friend whpsbv;4pqtiai^^^ 
ance she was. desicoits. of cul- 
tivating. \ / 

* TM /afflicted mother of the 
U$tle gtTi was yel ptigagedfiin 
daily toils, alibpugh the sun 
had almost set, as her child en 
lered the room. ‘ Oh mother, 
mother !’ cxclaiin ‘ sc( 
w'hat-Mif^ W. has given me , 
now I ?tiaU not he sick so oficn, 
and can go out wIumi il rain' 
Are they hot bi'ninilnl '^liors;* 
A tear fell -:Upon ili<‘ cImm k o‘ 
the liiiotbpr as she >;i .v il: • 

4lpd raisihg bereyc -li* ihank- 
^ heavenly KhiIkm-, and 

S ’ ed forblessiij'is lo i!c !■» ml 

erwhp.had hm-ii so kimi 
to^^-;‘>Che next niDuiiii- 
*^iice,'fr(Hp hi.T wiml^w -uu 
linl(^ girl pass pi«ni(l ;imi 
iipy, .‘'he fell a deej) iljjill ni 


:er the street, and s^edt^ 

strong well made she >c{!^barine’s gift was ik i K - 
_ , j .1 •_ .i-i L i:. ^\:hery0urig frieml tV(»m tin- 

servaht. Sin- n';iil 
, J^«3wilh cold iiidilibiciic.i 
tiuid looked tor ^Dionicint 
tlie ring. ‘ li is rather a 
^htty one,’ said she, and plac' 
her steps to her lioriie."' mg il upon aq alfcady profuso- 

Tbe ‘ beautiful tale’ ly jewelled the givor and 

ished before Catharine~^!> s^ fHg,gift were alike forgotten 
from her chair, and she *' " ' k. o. o. 

seated herself at her wnting. 
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I HAD Wen Staying "I lookeS'^'^W^ \yto 

house of a friejfs^d for a fewid^, liad hatdr^I sw W hastily 
and one a|t^f^on as I was en- away a iear,;W<| it s^enied as 
toring tlie jpaifior, the first words though a saddei^* expression 
(hat met my ear ’were 1 knoie 1 shaded her pensive counien- 
no right -Mary/ 1 glanced atjaWe — I would hayd 
(he countenance of the one who j to know wliai wiere her feelinp 
\\ i'? speaking. She was a very,; then, but she was extrerbfiiy dif- 
l.n-hi girlofabonitweltn. She j fident — and her mbtWr alone 
\^as pretty too — but now berjvVas permitted to W the confi- 
' ee wassufiused with the glow! dent of her sorrows. 

anger, her eyes were Hash- 1 A few moments after Susan 
.LC with excitement and her i left tljc room I was called by 
iiole manner presented- an air j her moilier, and I did not meet 
il (l(•^lalIe(! to the one with | either ot iho^ girls until tea-lime, 
.hmn sh(' v.as speaking. I ; One glance ai vSusan however 
ailed anxiously for the reply, ; was suHicient to tell me that the 
!i r (li.l I wait long. ‘ Well, i dispi“et! ooint i'ud not yet been 
>:!saij/ said Mary, ‘ } on may j decidvjd. Mai v ‘teemed to have 
t o riiht, i)iit 1 thought- i heard | quite forgotten the n flair, until 
r ulirr sa\ dial yt'.sterday was ; ihe nn*!. Susan's eye when u was 
Mr (wrnh -lilih’; but it" is no’recallt'd to he, recollectibn. 
..latirr which of US i’s righcf We weresc .ci ^ seated; -at the 
I II lu r u ill tell ns when he cblnes tabtey.wlijpn Sus^ said eager- 
.- mod ' Well, but can’t is np^ 

. livwr mr when I tell Vou llw ;twehty:^^^^ ‘ The twenly- 
I junr looked in the alip?«^/ ‘ let- me think a 
and ii <:i\ s that lo-day mbmeiit. No — don’t you re- 

1 w mix -hiih,' and she irep|me(| mPhnlbeRjmy telling you yester- 

iiri lormer asseveraSion, at bt^kfest, iha^ 
know 1. am right.’ 

plruse cliin’t talk to' OH 5 aayfthrday tt;e first §aw Niagara? 
more now Susan for I catft l^Pujjht^Oil w^ 

,tiidy if you do/ Susan waM ^Never was the appearance ot 
<‘d slowly out bi* the room say- a countenance more suddenly 
”^^.5 ' rguessyb’S^have justre- ^fian^bd. I saw the deep blnsli 
numibereti'’ ybbr Icssort, you; iLshabie and mortification— 
have a very cortvenifsin memq^ me did not dare to meet 3la- 
rv <‘erta5n!^’ ;it was a haf^;* eye dreaded the 

speech fora sislertomake^a^Wl^^ 
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knew too,- 
have , 

righV. 

eyes _ 

Theiie vaS' 

no expressio^^ipj^^,,.^^ _ . . 
It seemed rai^l^Q^il^jl^r Sii' 
sm’s roo|^^«^oir^]|ter fa- 
ilier lookM but 
said nptb|pRg-^^-^jew ber fail-' 
ing ^^|^^;tbe present c^r 
ctun&tatite^^^^Iu protbice as 
great as if aided by 

iuiy thing that be inight say. — 
There was nothii^ spoken, for 



a few moments, when Susa4:i&^’^|l^^ tbe^e'ldhr; of the two, 

W4<£.W3k irrt'oriih lie fn nicrlif 


bredte the silence by saying,' 

‘ Web, t^iimanac was wrong 
then, I know.’ ♦‘ Go and getij 
it,’ said her faAer. Slie,.we^^ 
witli rapid step ap^ brougbl^l^ 
book ,w|.dt finger 6n itite 
date. - Ke^:ialber looked at ;it- 
a in’o;(nwti;: ^en. tipfiifed to*;i^, 
tide^pt^,: and tV 

of ■. 

not sdflb forget her look bs^ 
took tl^ bopk from her jfati^.’a: 
hand,’ ^d returned b *9^ 
place. There wereveS^rjiiahy. 
feelings mingled there, .>4 wept, 
away from my friend’i.^iouie^ 
early the next morning, il^ye' 
never seen f^itsan sipce, bid. i 
have heard that now^ sbohey^ 
' hum I am right.’ 


_ jtptmg ladies were likemy- 
sSP^ettRoedl—rThe^ were cir- 
ryjhg'^n fan. animate^ conver- 
satki^,. andTunayoidably heard 
a part, of.it. The first words 
that 1: chanebifi ^tdiHb^ar were, 
I knoiSiT aip. t^htv'Jane.’ — 
‘ Poor tbingd^'^i^bt 1, * you 
haveia:hwdiInsson yet to learn,’ 
but .a^ln'tbe' voice sounded in 
my.T^t :ld^ gentle, an^l 
be^^ifeC. 'The' carriages . had 
by this time passedi -but I fol- 
lowed the youhg ladies', no long- 
er j^^lb^wiliipg'liptcner. ‘^^Emi- 


:g(J;wiib us to night, 
‘have so good a 
:0f going to the concert 
^;ahd Mrs. Wood is goint; 
oiui .of. :tp^- to-morrow. 1 don’t 
V but that your Aulicr 
Vc^ld be perfectly willing you 
gOj were he at home.’ 
^lUhinfc perhaps be would be,' 
f but 1 d6 not feci 
.aboiit it. T do not feel 
! sure.that I should do right 
— a»d if I stay at liorne, 
ihPogh 1 may lose imirh plea- 
aure, yet, Jane, ‘ 1 sliidl hiow I 
a|»,r%ht..’ /Well, but. 1 don’t 
i!|ep^^bpt there would be w rong 
m >^ping to night. You say 
your father would let you w ere 
Wgt borne. 1 don’t think the 
dbneert would hurt- you any 


says, 

A few days after this, whife more without, your , father than 
1 was walking in the str0eti»*Oi| with Wm.. >Wfiy can’t you go.^’ 
a large and crowded city, ^ I think I have jbld you all my 
detained a moiftent on, the, 
walk, waiting until sdfeeriil:fi^pif^ 
riages should have pasted^^^iA wot sure whether 


ij^^oris before,, jfane^biii if you 
I can ielt them again. 1 
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round with her iacyt^ords, 1 re- 
Aer 8? the'dauloter of 
an mtidlnte ^end of mine^ and 
„ - ihcn (fete«pfi}ned tyhen her 

party. jVow^ are not (betSe father rett/rne4£ would ask what 
j;ood reasons, JOane ? Besides^! would havo^ %efe»i his derision 
think It Would be wrong for me respecting invitation to 

to go witbour feeling sufe that ^he conrert.*--!, cttHgd on him 
u would be rig*Ai.^ ‘That may the next day^ 0nd feittunately 
all be very well to ^aj^ 5 < hu{ I found ftot be bad* just returned, 
thtnk you will be sorry if yOu After some con vei^aiit^nl spoke 
don’t go. I am sure 1 should of his iaushtei, of the coneert, 
go were I in your place/ ‘I and the dialoiruo which I had 
doubt whether you would Jane, overheard. ' Emily,’ said he, 
foi you would We my dear imentionedu very soon after I 
fdtbei far too well, m qd aoj feturned. I was very gitul that 
thing which you thought might ^be did not yield to the solici- 
displease him and\ — r— .Here tations of her compaoions. I 
^he stopped, and I thought she told her sometime since, I was 
w ould hav o refci red to a higher^ willing that she should go to the 
a uohlin duty, but somed)ing concert opce, and although the 
1 retrained her. ‘ Then ybn pieeuslast night wcreunobjec- 
won’t go said Jane. ‘ No,* tioiiablo, and th(j[iigh J should 
^ oil know what } have sijd/ have given hei permission to 
" \\ ell, good moruiug, I hope ^in the psirty, yet I was re- 
\ou will not repent being so joiceji to learn tlpt she had 
la^culioiK.’ ‘I am not at aB »treagth of mind to do what she 
iliciid, w^ood bye.’ Ilerc tj^gy knew? was right.^ e. 

palled. As Emily turned . 


are such as fetber would appre^ 
of my hearing. I do 
whether he woultj be 
that 1 should iom thh Drond^d 


* From the Venuont Chronicle 

THE RENtWB> MISSION. 

Kxtnict from Khjah the THshbUf,. By, F- W. Krtmmacher^ 
Z).D., of Elbirfiebl^ in Pnmii. Translated Jrom the Ger- 
man. 

" Tiir.Rn was, some years ago, not far from this place, a \er\ 
gifted preacher, who for Several years preached, with great 
(earnestness and success, tbe^ doctrine of the cro&s ; but who, 
on that very account, was viol^^ opposed. One of his op- 
ponents, a w^ell informed perseh," #ho bad for a long time ab- 
10 ^^ 
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sented StiA^y morning, 

that 'J&h^ hibre, to abe 

wb^drj||i^^i^c6in|;'^^ht be n^re)tolereUe to .bim than' it 
bad been'bnif||^(;t^^^:\^e went jj aM.^a;t moroi^g the preach- 
er wais spi^!^ti]^ |;^<^^ f^narrow;^wey^f V^ he* jm,d .not; 

eiiber narrQii^'..v-*^^ader tbap' i^ n^rd of it. 

‘ A new ererttibe^^b^st, or eteinal oonttedilHdion,’ tbe 
Uteme 'or',bis ; and he spoke.^ith^p^erjiaod not as 
a mere Shidp^^jj^^sKM^r. Curing th^ jermbn, ' tlib quesuon 
l^ed Itself fearer’s eonsetehce. f HoW is it withmy- 

self ? XkOf^ mki declare the frnith,r?*I|, he dbes, wihai 
must ujeTitti^ follow Aem it ?’ T.h^ tliion^ such ahtdd 
U|^n himl 'that he could not get rid' of tt, einidst any of his en- 
^gemems ^. aHDuaementsi ]^t it becanjc Troth da^ to day 
more and more troublesbine ;>inore^^miDre ^ctrating ; and 
tlu'eatened to embitter erery-' jjoy.^i^ji Hfe f SO, at last, he 
thought he would go to th&pf«i|b^.wmsein «nd,.ask him, upon 
his con^ience, if be werb 'c9jHdi^d«iicd' the irutb'bf that which 
he had lately preached. Ho,, lii^pl^l^is Mention, and went 
to the ^eacher. * Sir^’ sa|d^^i^'^nv''with great earnest- 
ness, ‘ I was one. of yt^r'l^iaiteif^^^ii^ short time 

since, of the qnly way t^S^S^^^^'^^-Oonfess to you that yon 
hatm distta*hed niy-:penbe cannot refrain from 

asking yp'u sbiemnly before wd» .^ your consciene e , i f 
yon thin prov.e y pa- as^erwd^: or whether it' was an nn- 
Ibonded alfij^^r . The^k^^ little surprised at tliis 

additss 4 .re}dfod coofinefog cer^iainty, that he had spoken 
the lyord of God, and conjpequaiapyt infallible tnith. ‘ What 
then is to become of f’ replfo^-me visitor. His last word, 
us, startled tiie' preacher ; .hot- he -rallied his thouglits, and be- 
gan to explain the plan of salvation to the iiK|uircr, and to ex- 
hort him to repent and believe. But the latter, as tlicugli li< 
bad not heard one syllable oC yvint tberjneachcr said, inierrii|it- 
cd him in the midst of it^ ah'd’irepea^ with increasing emotion, 
the anxious exclamation,' ‘.JC h be truth, sir, I heseceli yon, 
what are we to do.^’ Terrifie^-* the preacher staggers back. 
‘ W'e.’ thinks he, ‘ what 'meens'lhis we V and endeavoring m 
stifle his inward uneasiness ^ embarrassment, he resumed his 
exhortations and advice. . came iqtOsthe eyes of the vi- 

.sitor ; he .smote his bands Ji^^h^ l(ke one ip despair, and ex- 
claimed in accents which ffiM fe i^tre tojiched' a iieari'df stone, 
‘ Sir, If it be truth, we atp’Jp|i,jt||iil undone !’ The preacher 
Mood pale, trembling and sfMm^ss. I’lien overwhelmed with 




astonishilnent, cpawlsi\»se^>biDgs, be 

exclaimed,- , ‘ Friend, yodh^^l^piet U cry 

for mercy,!’ Tljey kofIt, i^n and ‘pi‘aye.<i,Van4 
wards yisijlor ioolit bis ^ve. Tb'e. prober ^sbut hitftself 
up in his closet. word WjiSJseilt ibsft the minis- 
ter was and could ntH^ngpear. Jbe'^aiweitbing happen- 

ed the Simd^ ^following.;,; C>n‘ ;tbe thir(i .Sim&y:'. ,^e preacher 
made his- ajjpe^pce before b;^|s congregation, his in- 

ward condict, . and. pale, but bis* eyes beaming .‘Vfitbj^^y ; suid 
commencing' hfs dtsoouKse .with tbe surprising ^nd a^eetb)g.de- 
claration,. that beJiad iwwV- for the first time, ptts^^' through 
the strait gate. You wilkask what had occurred to him in bis 
chamber during. Uie interval which had elapsed. ^ storm pa«- 
ed pver before him-— but -the. Lord was not in the' storm ; an 
earthquafec— but the'^pf^^was pot ih the earthquake ; a fire — 
but the Lord yvti8:n6t m 'Jbe^fire-. Then catne a still, small 
voice; on whiclidhc iinaif 'ei^ibloped hiS face in his maiitle, and 
from that time knew what was the gospel and what was grace.’ 


literacy notices. 

An Adpress to ,thb AwN'oiii . QoiiVEWTJOif oy the^.Meiixcai. 
SodETT or CopNECTicuT, .^,nve[ned„«t-,H«tJI)r4,. 10, i'SS?. By 

Thomas Miner, M. B. PresMent. of the. 'i^l^ety-. Neiw Heveh,' ’16'S7. Svo. 

pp. 12. o ’.' o . 

This Address contains an hTn|re 3 ^.|iiid instructire sketch of Ae j^gress 
of the .Mrdicnl siociety of Conneetient, Sail of Its influence upon the medical 
protV.isiuii of that t^tate. It appears that previously to the organization of this 
suciuty in I7!»2, the profc-ssioh, except in the'.eoinnty of New 'Haven, where 
tht! pli\ sioiniis liad been for some y^rs associated, was ait a very low ebb. 
Since' tliat tioii: it lias rapidly rhien in respectability, and has now attained an 
I'minenco, proleably not surpassed by that Of sniy other similar body in this 
iMMiiilry. 

'rhe tendency to encourage quackfirjr b generally found to be in a great de- 
gree, proportioned to the ignorance and consequent gullibility of the people. 
There are many things, however, which conspire to cherisli thi.s tendency. 
Almost all the patients, whether of qn&cha or regular physicians, are sure to 
recover from the diseases with whi^J^e^ are visited, provided the elForts of 
nature fie not counteracted. In suc|b what is due to the restorative pow- 

eni of nature, is often successfully e^ed as the efl'ect of medicine. In cities 
also, the large fees exacted by r^ulair )p%8icians in high standing, is probably 
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the priacipal mo^e with niaqy^fctf resoc^ to ^efalar .practitioners and to 
the use of patent inedic||i[&8.^ (bif^b^Ivvoutd^iMt prefer the pre- 

>crip6pns of'^in^t physicians to those of illiterate and vulgar^ ijuacks, were 
not tAeir will determio^ by . the pecuniary hiothe. • It is well ireniarhed by 
Dr, Miners tlilat No.lipdy ^men aihong-usV not even excepting 'the ministers 
of the gospel, do ao much :by' way of dpirity, apd relieve so -.miicli distress 
gratuitiuisly, as the physidiatta#*’ Hut notWUhstauding tliis liberality to the 
poor, there is stHl a '’large class of mjcn iu m^oderatc circutnstanceB, .\vho find 
that the utniost efibrts of ja life of industry 4re insufficient ,to- defray the ex- 
penses of sicknesdv and who are hence ted to entourage quackery in order to 
save themselves fianp^pecimiary ruin. It i& trpe l^at in tins respect they often 
make a bad bai^ain, and 5nd their qiiack-medie^es, neither so cheap nor ho 
safe as they had been led to expect. It wonld^ perliaps, be an improvement 
upon the present; system, if the public were to effiploy, especially in our cities, 
such a nnmbef^rskllfol physicians and sdrgaoJM as the wants of the destitute 
poor require, and the rest of the-proffission^^ei^ to proportion tbcir charges^ 
not to the supposed wealth of the paHeid» but tp 'the real value of the time 
and labor which they bestow. NpihMf^'^'^ohld' W so direct a tendency Co 
prevent quackery as to fill the profession ei^ih^nt attainihcnts who 

are willing to serve the public fpr a * 

. K . ' ^ ' ii'"* * 

The Savings' Bank, Apia ; illustrating true lud*'- 

pendence and Domestic V.gonomy ; *. jl^ »hp, Trertch. By a l.ad\ 

Part iV. Stories from HcalLilS^. ' SI Cblmaq. Boston : Weeks, 

Jordan &, Co. 4837. *l,8mo. p^. 139;" ‘ 

The object of these stories, like that of^thpse Which have preceded them in 
Che same series, is ^ reeotiimeudtbe pi^iee of mdustry and economy, a nr! a)) 
the other viiluei ofopoimron lile. . > As tbaj Were written in IVnnce, their ^(cciie 
iri laid'tticre, and they ajipear in ino8tre|[^totd be better adapted to thatHtate 
of society Which exists amoog.t|ie.F[rancli^;rihah;to the rnatmers and habits of 
.Xmericans. Even the moraUty of mpst ‘Ftebch writers is of a character which 
it is unsafe for the people of thi.s cpnhtty to' iniitate. It has no reference to 
tlie revealed vyiW uf Gbdj or of a Redeemer, hut is founded solely 

upon worldly coosideratiuns.^ Qould we catch i^uiething of the buoyanc} of 
.spirits, and of the light hearted and cbettffol gaiety by Which the fominoii pco> 
pie, ar.d especially the p<-.i..aMtry of Eiance are distingnislied, we should pro- 
bably be bciielited by it, but this is perliaps not very likely to be the result of 
an intin.ate acquaintance with the writers of that country. The danger is, that 
wiiii'xit iioproving our manners, we shaB insensibly lower our standard of mor- 
ality. \\'*- -ihall look in vain, even in the stories before us, for any thing like 
the piety f)r rbristian morality of New England. 

\Vc perceive that Part 5th of ‘ from KmI Life/ ^9 close the series, 

and that this is now preparing. that the scene will bo laid on this 

side the .Atlantic, and that ilii be of a character becotniiig the 

children of the pilgrims. % ^ r,;, ^ 
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Kvy to th« REVJsi.AjpiON.-tlii thirty-eight Lectures, taking, the whole 
book in course. By Ethan'SmitItf Second ddition.^ Boston : ^^pple and 
Darnrell, 1837. 12n)6. pp; 396. ; S - 

It is well r^ljrkcd by the author of this work, that * Our Savior assures us 
at the introduction of the book 'of Revelations, thatv ^.BlSssed is he that read- 
eth, and they that bear the words of this prophecy, and keep those things which 
are written therdn.’ No one, in a Protestant country, will suppose that the mere 
reading or hearing the words of this, or ofany ptlier book, will be attended with 
a Messing, irrespective of understand!^ %nd practising its, truths. For this rea- 
son it seems not less a privilege than a duty for the friends of Christ to. study 
with care this last revelation of t^ieir ascended Lord, this last legacy of the glo- 
rihed Redeemer. That to a great extent the church is failingj by its own neg- 
lect, of obtaining this blessing, is sufficiently obvious to all; and she is there- 
fore under great obligations to those who succeed in any degree, in enlighten- 
ing lier respecting the hidden meaning of this inspired book. 

The general neglect Of the s^udy of prophecy, by which the Christian world 
H at the present day so unhappily; d&tin'guished, may be in some degree at- 
tributed to the ill success which has. attended so many of the commentators 
who have undertaken the elacid^tidiijof this subject. In too many cases their 
works have but served to ‘ addi’^- is/aur author expresses it, ‘ to the many 
wrecks which line the shores of the apocalyptic sea.*, But although in tiu; 
jjnijdifcirs, as in the other 8Cript.ures,'^here are some things hard to be under- 
stood. and sucli as may long exerdse the sagacity of critics and commentators, 
ihiTo is ev^ently much instruction, which lies upon the surface, and is level to 
the • oniprehension of all. The great truth that in all the commotions which 
lake j»lace in the world the Redeemer still protects the interests of his church, 
will tiiially save her from all her enemies, wd will -advance her glory till 
it shall fill the whole earili, one which shines forth on every page of prophe- 
cy, and shoidd be studied as the best antidote to worldly mindedness and des- 
pondency. 

W e have nut had time for a full examination of the views of our author, 
whUdi we perceive to ho in some poiuts pecUliar, and especially so in the pro- 
minent p.ii t a^^igned by him to the American church in connection with the train 
ofpropheiie <‘\enls. We have however, read enough to satisfy us that his 
\iews are entitled to the most respectful attention on the part of such as are 
de<jrou.s of arri\ ing at the true import of the book ot prophecy. Ihe rapid 
-iale of the lir.st (?dition of the work, notwithstanding the general neglect of such 
studies, is evidence of the high estimation in which it has been hehl hv the 
f ’hrwiiaii church in this country, and it is moreover recommended to ouratttMi- 
fion hy many of iho most distinguished divines in the northern and middle 
slates. — 
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Lettekb to young Men prepahik« for the Christian Min- 
istry. By William Coggavir^B, D.l)., tflocretary kif tlic American 
Society. Boston : Perkins acid Marvin. 1887. I81110. pp. 23(). 

From the preface to this volume, we learn thai?the ‘ Letters, which it is 
composed, " were originally, written c.\press!y, and only for the%enefit of tho.^c 
individual.s.’ whom the author was called upon to adjres.s, in cojiseqiit'nce of 
his otiieial relation to the Fdnoatioit Society. Such a hook, composed hy one 
so conversant as is the author with the situation, trials, and dangers of young 
men while pursuing their education for ^hefvospei ihiiiistry, stands in need of no 
recommendiition of ours to insure a ready welcome from those for whose hene- 
ht it is intended. A diligent pernsal of it will, we doubt nut, be the means of 
preserving the health and promoting the intellectual, moral, and religious im- 
provement of thousands of young mm engaged in study in the various semi- 
naries of this country. An extract from this volume is inserted at pages 458 
TO 462, in the present number of the Magazine. 

Poems by William Thompson Bacon^ Boston: Weeks, Jordan 
k Co. 18.17. 12niO. pp. 134. 

From a short adverlisement prelixed to" this volume, we learn that it.< author 

a young man. and that these poeinSy lbe resulbi of his leisure at College, an- 
published by way of e.xperimeiiL 1 n. a perusal we ha\e notiei d maii\ 

T<;i<-agr> it)<licali\e of poetical genius, of deep and tender feeling, and (dlialoK 
< fcalm and !*#*rious ronTemplation. The.author b a profes.««-d admirer oi'( I'h 
ridge, but appears to us To succeed best When he trusts to liiscjun giMiiu'. 'rio 
fiillowing passage descriptive of the day of judgment is from a po^gjii eniitit d 
'i’haiiatos. 

The time will ctmie — aVeJ it is ItasCning on 
■ With most gigantic Strides, when men shall rouse 
From their dark sleep of sliamc, scarerl by ih«^ shocks 
Of the convulsed I’niversc. The sup, 

The golden sun, .shall darken in mid-heaven ! 

'File earth shall reel I tb»i terror-strickfn moon 
Hindi Hy atfrighted likeuBome guilty thing 
Agha.st ! while all the planetary world, 

The law’s anniiird which erst directed them, 

I>M\ing their orbs, shall, with eccentnc march, 
ilii-li rude again-t «‘.uch Other; — dire copfusioii, 

And uproar wild, prociotmmg the gr^at day, 

The day of wrath U come ! . iO, how the soul — 

''I'he .siti-goru'd soul, shall tremble at the .sound, 

.^nd certainty, that judgment lias, at last, 

.And dreadful fear o'ertakeii it ; while with eyes 
Dismay'd ai the' dread brig^ieas, it surveys 
'I'he Savior’s gloririu.s advent, to tfOiivey 
'riic ran.sr>irrd boine ! O, how t^O fr^htotrd fool 
Who dared irreverent inotith hU Maker’s nuiiie, 

Shall trcmlite too ' iloir ehnll the fatten’d wretch — 

The wretcli who faUetiffd ^ tlm Widow’s tears, 

And oq)hun’s cries ! ItoW shall the blbuted priest, 
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Whe triei'god in .ivarice hiii love to God, 

And love of and dared to starve his flock 
To glut hiiM.s*ilf ! The man who steep’d his hands 
In blood, and but jjied' them in his brother’s heart, 

To feed his greediness ? Or he who wound. 

With purpose most accursed and heart of hell. 

His wiles around the flower of innocence. 

And snup[i*d its stem ! Whut fearful terrors now 
Shall grasp their souls, when the loud curse of God 
Shall fall upon them, like'the direful shocks 
Of thrice ten tliousund thunch^rbolts ! 

'fhe following from a poem entitled ‘ Other Days,’ is a favorable specimen 
‘d* the author’s style, both in respect of thought and diction. 

How many years have passed, since here 
Tpoii this bald rock's crest, 

I lay, and watched the shadows clear 
l.pon the lake’s blue breast, — 

Since here, in tpany a poet dream, 

I lay and iieard the eagle scream ? 

The seasons have led round the year 
Many and many a.tirne. 

And other hands have gather’d here 
M hc young flowers of the cliine, 

'J'lu- whicli 1 wove, with thoughts of joy, 

Mutui my brows, a poet boy. 

And there were voices too ‘ lang syne,’ 

I ihiiiU 1 hear iliem yet ; 

And eyes that loved to look on mine 
I shall not soon forget ; 

And Iiearts that felt for me before — * 

Alas, ala-i, they’ll feel no more. 

I call them by remember'd names. 

And weep wheii I have done ; 

'I he line, the yawning'ocean claims, 

'flu* distant church }ard, one ;* 

1 call — the wood takes up the tone, 

And only gives me back my own. 

<\\\\, from the lake, swell np these walls 
I'loutiug the morning's sheen ; 

And still their storm stained capitals 
I’resciM* their lichens green ; 

And still upon the. ledge, I view 
'i'he gentian ’.s eve of stainless blue. 

And far along in funeral lines. 

Sheer to the higher grounds, 

'rouch'd hy the finger of the winds, 

’I'lic pines give out sounds j 
\nd far below , the waters lie 
liuictl} looUing to the sUy* 
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And still, a vale of toftasifreoa 

The jMiliw of Ih^ liillp t 

The akj atyi blue, tim tbprwAtni foand, 

‘ JpH biip^-firoia.^e^^ groond. 

Aa eat tfib ipet 
heMtdihe 

- ' . :3‘*Pie 

4aid teigbt, wbiXe AmAc fill'd the air> 

^ l^ftiries bidd 

VV . .'■ ' “V wV'S' ■■ ' ' - * 

mieafeelj be too euide|^4oanpg before the public. If 

^ I aod is destined to be mlnguisbed in future days as an 
^wfiee a t wriliie, ft is scarcely possible that be will not ultimately regret bis pre- 
mature publksaidons. In the present case, though there is much to admire, 
there is much also which the talents of the aatlMir would hare led him to im- 
prore, had the poems remaiadd l0hgpr% hk htads, and been subjected to a 
sererer process of enauie and eoirj|edjhk « 

A Tkcathk oir AnaoKomr. Phtet. By Mi*. L. 11. 

Tyler. Middletown. 1887. Itoo. vi ; . 

The object of tbe antbor, as appaiMj^hoitf^tha^ M is * to preHent 

the elements of Astronomy in a phda,fl|rtll^^ ; avoiding on the one hand, 

exteuive end oiaate detnih wldeb niy|il Mai to emfoie and einbam.. tlx- 
young Mndeat, and on tho othait tbe Mt (oommon in eleaieotary treati.i-H uf 
Uiie kind.) of epitomiiim, lo m to eeaeay to ban no eloar and preiire infor- 
■ 4’.r' ■ 


. , . - 1 of the Wealeynn Uni- 

veiei^, who leme^ tM.^‘ iiif aM %i^(^|eaaipilation, bat been tliroegheat 
the impreee of the aatbor’e ear%jaML‘<4b^^«iim;n rouge than i* unal 
with elementary woifce of tiito of Dome of Uu- 

mere difliealt lannclm»dt l!U il i'ife|W ^ 
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AFRICA. 

Ok the continent of Africa, with the exee|>tk>n of a few points along the nortli- 
ern coa«t, and in the neighborhood of the Cape of Good Hope, little is gener- 
ally known even by persons of the beat information, either in Europe or Ameri- 
ca. In moat minds it is aafoeipted widi hamiog sands, and dismal swamps, 
(he former inhabited by lions jiekalis, with here and there a troop of ele- 
phaiit>i or a Holitary rhinoceros, the latter covered with the poisonous ma.igrove, 
and tilled with .sorpents and crocodiles, white the air is infested with myriads of 
torriieniiiig inserts, and loaded with d^uUy exhalations. 

.Among the prominent causes of the prevailing ignorance on this subject is 
(he obvious and w ell known lact, that much of the interior, and no inconsidera- 
hlr portiim of the eoa^t, have never been fully explored, or if explored, have 
not been described. Kut this is not the only cause. No description of a coun- 
try can ronxey an adequate inipresston respecting it toe mind wholly ignorant 
of the very eUmienis which compose its acenei^. Who that has never stood 
in a Handy liesert, can form an adeqeate idea of the aceiie which is presented 
to the traveler where the whole borwihfiBgi to view not even one soliUiry tree 
nr shrub, or humbler plant ; not oneilNlI ef peeii on which rite e\e can rest, 
will'll scorched by the intense brjgtiliieia of the horning sand ; not one drop of 
water to elicit \egetation or to qoeneh hie ceaaelaas thirst.’ Scarcely less is 
the ditlieulty with which the traveler meets, whMiOsaajing to describe the more 
fertile regions of a country, whoee features ere all unlike the scenes with which 
his reuders are laiiiiliar. How ehell he convey to the inhabiiaiit of a northern 
region an impresHioii of the toimii^ liixnrinnce of a tropical climate, or of the 
iiiajcHty of those mighty rivers which flow through forests composed of un- 
known genera of trees, and tenanted animals such as his reader has never 
si'iMi I’tider all these disadvantages however, the narratives of .African trav- 
eterN have been read with tsageniess, and though little may be known reH)H*ct- 
mg the geography, and still less respecting the inhabitants of the interior of thiit 
great roniiitenC, it is not, we believe, from any want of interest in the subject. 

Within a few months past our alteiilton has been oflen called to iiarratixes ef 
exploring expeditions upon the western coast of Africa, in the region bordering 
upon the .American colonies. We liave been tilled with admiration at the ae 
rouiiis which we liave seen of Uie surpaiaii^ beauty and amazing fertiiity of 
the high hinds lying upon the east of thoee colonies, and liave been impressed 
with the conviction chat the time muit be near, when those lands will be pur- 
11 
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chased with an avidity atrangely eonUisted with the present apathy of the civil- 
ized world iw^eeUng thetiu It ii indeed within opr knowledge that, but a few 
montha aliicei the forma^MMi of n company M diia country waa aerioualy project- 
ed, the ^jeol of which wee to oecure n faige tract of land in the neighborhood 
of the eoloidea, for the pnrpoee of onItivatiM eetton and other tropical produc- 
Uona. The fveoent eheek^to eommereial epefqjowe, jney .mkn m postpone- 
ment of this pioieet, httt w^ hive no donht that fit will fevhre, and that the day 
is not distant, when it v^ be more diffienll to prevent intelligent colored men 
from emigrating to that eonntiy , than H'dhw Is to induce them to go. 

The following ehelah is taken, frfm ,^, Coleniza^ Uernld, published in 
Philadelphia, and' lval Wrillia, as wg osmude from^ tis -Initkls, by Thomas 
Buchanan, i^. hktP governor of the cohmy at P ass u Cove. £n. 

' The Coist dT Libern genenlly pi«seats a low and flat appear* 
aoce, which would he monotonoaa^pad tmuitarestmg were it not 
for tto rich Mid vmous verdure with which it is clothed, even 
down to Ae white san^ of the hrach. The lofty bilk too, 
stretching along in a line parallel with the coast, and but a few 
miles distant, aflbrd a i^lt ^und of great prominence and 
beauty. To one sailing riot^l^m Mesurado to Cape Palmas 
the view of the shme front the low line of green, skirting the 
edge of the water, to the eleirirtied aid irregular blue banks 
which rise and swell away in the dktance, is highly picturesque. 
The waving folii^e of the treps, the verdant earth, and the 
many bued flowers, give to dietw«ne an air of refreshing cool* 
ness, that under the rays of a tl^ieal sun is peculiarly grateful 
to the feelings. 

At different pmnts along UtB’Coast, diere are prominent head* 
lands extending out intoj^ a;^ and breaking lira general reg- 
ularity of surface.): are of considerable eleva- 
tion. Cape Moihtt^ miles north- west of 

the Su Paul’s river, w w^iiphponspicuous. Its summit is 
eight hundred feet alMve ||^ il^;-ai|d the whole mountain is 
distinguished for the raip^lii|iff tfflk forisi aid the beauty of its 
verdure. \ 

Capes Mesurado and Prihwii nearly opposite ex- 
tremities of idle cdmiy, of elevation, the 

former being about six buhd^ hi(^ and the latter about 
two hundred feet. . 

Besides these, there arit WkMti less etevaed points of con- 
siderable prominence, stwh aa fiUle Cape Mount, and Tabac* 
ctmee and Siaou hills. 

The country b wall watarad M notneroua foe itreams, flow- 
ing frohi the bilk, and apreaCog w diiShrant ^heetiona over the 
low huid m their way to thappMi^ largeat dT these are 
the St. Pidl*a, which Jfonna tlM hwdhwcs^ boundary of the 
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colony, the St. Jobn’e, which discharges its waters at Bassa 
Cove, sixty>five miles 'distant, and the Cavally which forms the 
soutb^astern boundary of the colony, ten or twelve miles be- 
low Cape Palmas, and dbout two hundred and foirty miles from 
the St. John’s. These are broad and noble rivers, navigable, 
for small vessek, some distance from their mouths, whose 
sources lie beyond the utmost limits of our excursions inland, 
up among the disuait mountains, or, as the natives tell us, in 
the great plains east of the mountains, far awiy in “the long 
bush.” 

The soil in the immediate, vicinity of the coast is for the 
most part sandy, but occasionally, about the mouths of rivers, 
is found a considerable quantity of alluvium, which has been 
brought down by the force of the stream from the rich lands 
above, and deposited on its banks. In such cases, where the 
banks are so low as to be overflowed by the tide, a rank growth 
of mangrove takes place, from which an exhalation of unpleas- 
ant ‘odor arises quite injurious to health. These narrow river- 
borders of mud and mangrove, confined by the nature of things 
to very limited bounds, and easily cleared and made dry, are 
the only realities, as far as my knowledge extends, of the graphic 
pictures so often drawn of extensive swamps covering the 
whole face of the country, and loading the atmosphere every 
where with disease and death — tangled jungles wholly irre- 
claimable, and insurmountable barriers to the settlement of the 
country. 

As we recede from the beach, the low sMdy surface of the 
country gives place to the swelling undulations of a more ele- 
vated region, with a soil of inexhaustible richness and covered 
witli the greatest variety of, trees, shrubs and flowers. The 
luxuriance of vegetation, the salubrity of atmosphere, and the 
purity of the water combine to render tliis portion of the coun- 
try a most delightful residence. The scenery is romantic and 
full of interest. The broad river sweeping in silent grandeur 
through the unbroken forest of a thousmid' years, lU bright 
waves gleaming in the sunshine, or reflecting the sylvan image- 
ry of its thickly covered banks, the clesr blue sky stove, un- 
clouded and serene, and the spring-like freshness which clothes 
the landscape with perennial bloom, inspire tto btoolder, even 
the coldest, with feelings of delightful enthusiaan. 

The climate of Liberia is so admirably adapted to the growth 
of vegetation, that very litUe labor is requisite to enwre the 
most abundant returns to the agriculturist. Though there is a 
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great differenee in the quality of the soib of the coast and up* 
lands, yet the poorest is highly prodocUve, as the gardens of 
some of the villages abundantly prove, where, though immedi* 
ately along the beach, are seen at eve^r season of me year the 
finest crops of their various productions. 

No where has nature been more lavi^ in the distribution of 
her bounties, than in this highly favored country. Vegetation 
in all its variety of fimn continues unchecked throughout the 
year, and a regular and rapid* succession of crops fills up die 
circle of the seasons. In the mineral too, as weH as the vege- 
table kingdom, are found abundant provisions for the wants of 
man. The hand of civilization alone is needed to deveiope her 
latent resources, and employ them for the improvement of her 
vast popuktitm. t. a.’ 


From Ibe Sobbodi Sdiool Thitor. 

‘BOSTON LIGHT.’ 

A FEW weeks since, a steamboat Idt Portland late at night for 
Boston. The passage is usually made in less than twelve 
hours. There are only two or duwe points of knd visible, by 
which to know just where the boat may be at any given time ; 
and it is always desirable to see them when they are passed. 
In the night ^y are revealed by light-houses. But the cap- 
tain of the boat has made the passage so often, and has so good 
a chart of the coast, that be knows just which way Boston lies 
from Portland, and he just sets his boat towards the former city, 
and as he knows about how fast she will go, he makes his cal- 
culations when he shall see Boston. He notices the light- 
houses on his right— but the particular one be is glad to see is 
‘ Boston Light'— then he seems to know be is we, for he is 
near the harbor. 

On this passage a fog came on, end the wind also Mew, so 
that, although me boot * fand her course,’ yet we saw no lights, 
nor head-land. Vfe sailed about twelve bours, and concluded 
that, unless we bad been drifted by the wind, we were some- 
where near Boston fight ; but ao dense was tbe fog, that no 
ol^t could be seen distant more than two or twee rods. 
Where we were no one knew. The first object was to see if 
we eodd find bottom, and of what hand it was— then to sail ■ 
few rotb and sound again— and so4M our wqr dong to ascer- 
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tain which way the water was shallow and which way deep. 
The next thing was to make a noise, to see if there was any 
body to answer. The bell was rung, but no reply ; the whist- 
ling steam brought no answer. The order was given to ‘ stand 
by the gun.^ A small cannon — for a thoughtful master of a 
ship always goes well provided with everything that can be a 
means of safety — small cannon was quicUy loaded and spoke 
with a smart report. This was the last resort, as, if it was 
not returned in kind, we were ne where near Boston light, for 
the government have considerately provided a cannon at the 
light-house, on purpose to reply to guns at sea, that people 
who travel by sea may have every means of making speedy 
and successful voyages. It may well be supposed that the 
preparation for Bring a gun — a signal of distress — sent a thrill 
of fear and anxiety through every breast. The gun spoke 
sharply and loudly, and a breathless silence pervaded every 
part of the vessel. Long did we listen — every ear was erect 
to catch some sound — but nothing came, till at last we beard 
a horn. The bell was rung; the horn replied. It was a 
grateful sound, but it soon died away. It was evident it 
came from a vessel that was passing not far from us. Gene- 
rous, kind-hearted sailor ! when didst thou ever see a fellow- 
being in distress and not do wlmt thou couldst to relieve him ! 
Admirable illustration of the ‘golden rule.’ But it was all 
thou couldst do. We were left to the surmise that we were 
out at sea. ‘ Stand by the gun,’ was again and again repeated, 
but no gun replied. At last another horn was heard ; it ap- 
proached nearer and nearer ; our machinery was put in motion, 
and we soon descried a sail : we fell partly in her wake, and 
our capuin, taking his trumpet, spoke, ‘schooner ahoy!’ 
‘Aye, aye,’ was the prompt and professional reply. ‘Can 
you tell me where away lies Boston light?’ ‘About west.’ 
‘Have you seen it this morning.^’ ‘Aye, aye.’ ‘How far 
is it distant ?’ ‘ About three miles.’ ‘ Thank you.’ A bow 

and a touch of the hat by the master of tlie schooner concluded 
this truly sublime as well as polite and affecting dialogue. The 
effect on every passenger was like removing a load from the 
back. Anxiety was gone; we knew where we were, and 
that we were almost home. One hour more of pleasant sail, 
brought us to the wharf, and we were soon walking the streets 
of Boston, and enjoying the society of our friends. 

This little narrative has a moral which, no doubt, every 
thoughtful passenger improved. 

41 # 
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Human life is a royage. It is seldom pleasant and pros- 
perous all the way; tet it may be a safe one, and happy in 
the issue, if we put oursehres imer competent directors, and 
if we study our chan and keep a good reckoning. There 
may be many dark nights, and many thick, foggy mornings ; 
but, if we keep a look out, we can sometimes see head lands 
and light-bouses. Above all we must keep our eye on the 
dratred haven, and if we do not see indications of it, when we 
think we ought to, we nfust tnake a noise that can be 
heard. For some reason our gun was not beard. It was a 
pretty, polished, little brass piece, and it spoke right 'smartly ; 
but what was its voice amid the * voice of many waters,’ foam- 
ing and dashing on the rocks. Had it been beard at the light- 
house, what a sound would have been sent back by that long, 
heavy, iron, government gun ! There is no mistake or doubt 
when that speaks. 

Reader f have you laid your course for heaven ? How are 
you getting along on your voyage ? Consult your chart. The 
Bible tells you dl the shoals and rocks and bad harbors. It 
has all tlie light-bouses laid down. There are the deceitful 
quick-sands of bad principles, which will all fail you if you 
cast anchor in them. There are the sunken rocks of bad 
habits, on which you may dash and split. I'here are the in- 
viting bays and rivers of woridly pleasure, wliere you are al- 
most sure to get aground. Just mind the chart and keep clear 
of them. And if heaven is not clearly seen by faith, cry unto 
God in prayer, till he hear and answer. Or if, |)erchance, a 
Christian voyager fall in your way, speak to him. Ask him 
which way heaven bears Irom a poor mariner, and whether he 
has had a view of it of late. He will tell you honestly. Then 
steer for it, and soon you will be fast moored on its peaceful 
shores, and be walking its golden streets, and rejoicing with 
its happy inhabitants, the redeemed from every nation and 
kindred and tongue. H.’ 
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F6r th« Religions Magazine. 

THE SABBATH. 

711 B Sabbatli*— the Sabbath-^the bright day of rest» 

*Tis the day which of seren Jehovah hath blest ; 

Its dawning comes np o*er the shadowy sky. 

While the smile of His ptesen^ descends from on high. 

The stillness— the stillness— which dwells on the air. 

As the wide realm of nature seeks heaven in prayer ; 

That prayer shall bear onward to Heaven^s dread throne. 

Its acceptance the bright smile of Godhead shall own. 

The glory — the glory — ^which swells on the breeze. 

While the sun on the Sabbath looks up from the seas ; 

That sun shall go down ere the falling of night. 

From souls just awake to redemption and light. 

How sweetly — how sweetly — floats over the dells. 

The glad, sacred peal of the church-going bells. 

And touches a chord in the heart of each saint. 

Which shall pierce the high heavens in humble complaint. 

How holy — how holy — the conrts of the Lord, 

W'liere the worshipper lives ’neath the voice of His word, 

\\'hcre the anthem wrings praises beyond the blue sky. 

And the incense of prayer seeks the presence on high. 

How stilly— bow stilly — from hamlet and vale. 

Is that low, cottage music borne on by the gale ; 

'VhaX sunset hymn tells that the Sabbath is gone. 

And laments with soR murmur the sacred hours flowu. 

*Tis over— ’tis over — the last ray is spent. 

And the record above on Time's pinions is sent. 

May the grace which so freely this sabbath has given. 

Be "our hope, and our guide, all the pathway to heaven. 

Then ever — then ever — the city of God 
Shall be for the ransomed a sabbath abode ; 

No sunset hymn there shall the parting hour toll, 

Where the light of the Lord is the strength of the soul. 
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For the Religioiie Magazine. 

HUMAN NATURE. 

• 

^ My brethren,’ said a bawling field preacher, who had lost 
the thread of his discourse, and was endeavoring to recover it 
by continuing his vociferations, ^ My brethren, Uiere’s a great 
deal of human nature in man.’ The remark, to be sure, had 
much the air of a truism; but it ought not to be forgotten, that, 
whatever else may be said of truisms, no one thinks of deny- 
ing that they are trice. It is well, also, to remember that 
common truths, like other common things, are generally more 
useful than such as require much pains to search them out. 
It is even so, I apprehend, in the present case. Wiio has 
ever doubted that human nature is found in man ? Truly no 
one, when the proposition was presented in its simplest form, 
but thousands have overlooked it in the business of the world, 
when judging of their own motives and tendencies, and those 
of others. ^ Though you expel nature, pitchfork in band, she 
will presently return,’ was the well-known declaration of a 
Roman moralist, and yet how many have imagined that they, 
with much less fonnidable weapons, Imve so dislodged her 
ladyship that she will never dream of regaining her dominion. 

The permanence of habit is one of the strongest principles 
of our nature. Nobody is so absurd as to deny this, when the 
naked proposition is presented. He replies, ^Yes, habit is 
second nature. It can no more be changed than the color of 
the African’s skin.’ Yet bow many in practice forget this 
truth! How many are binding upon themselves timt chain 
which Sampson could not break, while they vainly flatter 
themselves that, somehow, the laws of nature arc to be in 
their case suspended ! ‘ I can drink, or I can let it alone,’ 

says the toper, whose bloated countenance and ragged dress 
show that at least the former proposition is true, though they 
leave it uncertain whether be me ever tried the latter. Poor 
man I he has forgotten the fact that Mbere is a great deal of 
human nature in Am,’ though he sees that there is in other 
men. 

^ Light come, light go,’ says the man of small earnings, when 
he sees his neighbor become suddenly rich by a lucky specu- 
lation. Sober minded men all over the world have concluded 
that the permanence of property is apt to depend upon the 
fime and labor spent in obtaining it. Yet who is not in baste 
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to be rich ? Who does not believe that he could manage 
property well, even tliough obtained by speculation or the 
lottery ? And why should be put such confidence in his own 
ability ? Has he not fbrgotten that what is true of a species 
is true of the individuals which compose it ? in short, has he 
not forgotten that ^ there is a great deal of human nature in 
man 

Is there a thinking, refiecting man in the world who does not 
fully believe that riches generdl}^ prove a curse to those who 
inherit them ; that they remove the principal stimulus to exer- 
tion, and break down the barriers which oppose the progress 
of vice? Have we not all seen in so many instances the 
inefficiency and profligacy of those who were born in wealthy 
families, and their rapid and sure descent to the level from 
which their parents sprung, that we have come to regard this 
as the settled course of affairs in the world ? And yet, with 
all these wrecks around us, and with the proof that not even 
piety, and the practice of the largest benevolence on the part 
of their parents, can save the children of the rich from the 
pernicious, and often fatal, effects of riches, where is the 
parent who has determined that he will not become rich ? 
Each trusts that his own offspring will be exempt from the 
common calamity, and that to them riches will prove a real 
and permanent blessing. Parents, remember your children 
cannot escape from the conditions of their nature ; ^ there is a 
great deal of human nature in man,’ and your children, as well 
as those of others, are subject to sdl human tendencies. 

What a striking resemblance has been observable in the 
conduct of political parties in every age ! To the party 
in power what can be clearer than that every farthing of 
the public money is expended with unrivalled economy and 
with consummate wisdom ? Offices are conferred upon none 
but the most competent, upon those only who deserve and 
possess, in the highest degree, the public confidence. They 
know of no usurpations, no unlawful extension of power. Those 
who have consented to rule would prefer a private station, and 
are withdrawn from their loved retirement only by the urgent 
demands of their fellow-citizens, and their own desire of pro- 
moting the public good ! On the other hand how uniform are 
the topics of the party in opposition, — the profligacy and cor- 
ruption of the government, its abuse of power and patronage, 
the venality of the presses patronized by the administration 
and the total incompetency or dishonesty of the men in power! 
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For themselves tbej wish for office only for the purpose of 
cleansing the Augean stable, of driving from office men who 
are enriching themselves at the expense of their country, and 
of correcting abuses at the sight of which their souls daily 
sicken. Are either of these parties honest in their profes- 
sions ? Does the office-holder really bdieve that the adminis- 
tration is faultless, or does the aspirant for office really intend 
to reform ail abuses ? Perhaps they are both sincere ; but, 
warned by the history of thtf past, let the people — the dear 
people, remember that such professions are not new, and that 
there is still ‘ a great deal of human nature in man.’ 

When we see a controversial warfare waged relentlessly by 
two parties of theological doctors, whose metaphysical dis- 
tinctions none but accomplished theologians even pretend to 
understand ; when we see one party denouncing the other as 
heretical, and exerting its whole power to destroy their influ- 
ence and reputation, we cannot but remember tliat such lias 
been the employment of too large a portion of the professed 
teachers of religion in every age, and that the dissensions in 
the church have usually arisen among those who should have 
been the principal instruments of healing divisions. The pre- 
tences for such bitterness in any case appear of little importance, 
when we remember tliat there is probably no dogma which has 
not, at some period, served as the foundation of such a division, 
and a sufficient occasion for fierce dissension and variance, 
even to those upon whom a solemn injunction is laid by the 
highest authority in earth or in heaven, to love one another. 
Zeal for the honor and service of God, whom they have not 
seen, has been the pretence of men in every age for hating 
their brethren, whom they have seen. There was * a great 
deal of human nature’ in Jehu, when he called upon men to 
witness his zeal for the Lord of Hosts, while he was driving 
from one scene of carnage to another ; and there is, probably, 
a very unsuspected amount of the same nature belonging to those 
in modern times, who imitate bis spirit in reviling and casting out 
their brethren, though they can no longer destroy them by the 
sword. 

These are but specimens of thousands of cases daily oecur- 
rii^ in which the truism to which we have referred is applica- 
ble. When we bear an ill-lwed and awkward man declaiming 
agpinst the ceremonious manners of polite and polished societpr, 
or a poor but proud man decrying wealth, and sneering at its 
dispiqr on the part of Ms richer neighbors ; when we see the 
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man whose hopes are suspended upon the favor of others, all 
smiles and complaisance, and the upstart favorite of fortune, 
who but yesterday found ‘ none so poor to do him reverence,’ 
strutting in pride and indolence — on all such occasions we are 
prompted to repeat to ourselves, the adage, ^ there’s a great 
deal of human nature in man.’ 


THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH. 

We insert the following extract from ^e * Letter of Dr. Channing to the Hon. 
Henry Clay, on the annexation of Texas to the United States,* partly for the 
purpose of showing the corutitviional bearing of that great question, and part- 
ly for the purpose of inviting the attention of our southern readers to the charge, 
contained in this letter, of a cherished hostility, on the part of the south, against 
northern men and northern institutions. Whether there is just ground for such 
a charge, those most familiar with southern men can best determine. 

^ 1 NOW proceed to another important argument against the an- 
nexation of Texas to our country, the argument drawn from the 
bearings of the measure on our National Union. Next to liber- 
ty, union is our great political interest, and this cannot but be 
loosened, it may be dissolved, by the proposed extension of our 
territory. I will not say that every extension must be perni- 
cious, that our government cannot hold together even our pres- 
ent confederacy, that the central heart cannot send its influences 
to the remote states which are to spring up within our present 
borders. Old theories must be cautiously applied to the insti- 
tutions of this country. If the Federal government will abstain 
from minute legislation, and rigidly confine itself within consd- 
tutional bounds, it may be a bond of union to more extensive 
communities than were ever comprehended under one sway. 
Undoubtedly there is peril in extending ourselves, and yet the 
chief benefit of the Union, which is the preservation of peace- 
ful relations among neighboring states, is so vast, that some risk 
should be taken to secure It in the greatest possible degree. 
The objection to the annexation of Texas, drawn from the un- 
wieldiness it would give to the country^ though very serious, is 
not decisive. A far more serious objection is, that it is to be 
annexed to us for the avowed purpose of multiplying slavehold- 
ing states, and thus giving political power. This cannot, ought 
not to be borne. It will justify, it will at length demand the 
separation of the states. 
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We maintain that this pphcy is altogether without reason on 
the part of the South. The South has exerted^ and cannot 
help exerting a disproportionate share of influence on the con* 
federacy. The slaveholding states have already advantages for 
co-<^eration and for swaying the country, which the others do 
not possess. The free states have no great common interest, 
like slavery, to hold them together. They differ in character, 
feelings, and pursuits. They agree but on one point, and that a 
negative one, the absence of slavery, and this distinction, as is 
well known, makes no lively impression on the consciousness, 
and in no degree counteracts the influences which divide them 
from one another. To this may be added the well known fact, 
^at in the free states, the subject of politics is of secondary 
importance, whilst at the Soutn it is paramount. At the North 
every man must toil for subsistence, and amidst the feverish 
competitions and anxieties of the eager and universal pursuit of 
gain, political power is sought with little comparative avidity. 
In some districts, it is hard to find fit representatives for Con- 
gress, so backward are superior men to forego the emoluments 
of their vocation, the prospects of independence, for tlie uncer- 
tainties of public life. At the Nortii, too, a vast amount of eu- 
ei^y is absorbed in associations of a religious, philanthropic, 
literary character. The apathy of the free states in regard to 
Texas, an apathy from which they are just beginning to be rous- 
ed, is a striking proof of their almost incredible indiflerence to 
political power. Perhaps no parallel to it can be found in the 
history of confederations. What a contrast does the South 
form with the divided and slumbering North ! There, one 
strong, broad distinction exists, of which all the members of the 
community have a perpetual consciousness ; there, a peculiar 
element is found, which spreads its influence through the mass, 
and impresses itself on the whole constitution of society. Sla- 
very is not a superficial distinction. Nothing decides the char- 
acter of a people more than the form and determination of labor. 
Hence we find a unity at the South unknown at the North. At 
the South, too, the proprietors, released from the necessity of 
labor, and having little of die machinery of associations to en- 
gage their attention, devote themselves to politics with a con- 
centration of zeal, which a northern man can only comprehend 
by residing on the spot. Hence the South has prolessiouat 
politicians, a character hardly known in the firee states. The 
result is plain. The South has generaUy ruled the country* 
It must always have an undue power. Untied, as the North 
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cannot be, it can always link with itself some discontented por- 
tion at the North, which it can liberally reward by the patron- 
age which the possession of the government confers. That the 
constitutional rights of the South should be prejudiced by the 
North, is one of those moral impossibilities, against which it is 
folly to ask security. 

^ We cannot consent, that the South should extend its already 
disproportionate power by an indefinite extension of territory^ 
because we maintain, that its dis*positions towards us give us no 
pledge, that its power will be well used. It is unhappily too 
well known, that it wants friendly feelings towards the North. 
Divided from us by an institutio!i , which gives it a peculiar 
character, which lays it open to reproach, and which will never 
suffer it to rival our prosperity, it cannot look on us with favor. 
It magnifies our faults. It is blind to our virtues. At the 
North, no unfriendly disposition prevails towards the South. 
We are too busy and too prosperous for hatred. We com- 
plain that our good will is not reciprocated. We complain, 
that our commerce and manufactures have sometimes found 
little mercy at the hands of the South. Still more we feel, 
though we are slow to complain of it, that in Congress, the 
common ground of the confederacy, we have had to encounter 
a tone and bearing, which it has required the colder tempera- 
ment of the North to endure. We cannot consent to take a 
lower place than we now hold. We cannot consent, that our 
confederacy should spread over the wilds of Mexico to give us 
more powerful masters. The old balance of the country is 
unfavorable enough. We cannot consent, that a new weight 
should be thrown in, which may fix the political inferiority of 
ourselves and our posterity. I give you, sir, the feelings of 
the North. In part they may be prejudices. Jealousies, 
often groundless, are the necessary fruits of confederations. 
On that account, measures must not be adopted, disturbing 
violently, unnaturally, unexpectedly, the old disiributions of 
power, and directly aimed at that result. 

In other ways the annexation of Texas is to endanger the 
Union. It will give new violence and passion to the agitation 
of the question of slavery. It is well known, that a majority 
at the North have discouraged the discussion of this topic, on 
the ground, chat slavery was imposed on the South by necessity, 
that its continuance was not of choice, and that the states in 
which it subsists, if left to themselves, would find a remedy in 
their own way. Let slavery be systematically proposed as the 
42 
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policy of these states^ let it bind them together in efforts to 
establish political povver^ and a new feeling will’ burst forth 
through the whole North. It will be a concentration of moral, 
religious, political, and patriotic feelings. The fire, now 
smothered, will blaze out, and of consequence, new jealousies 
and exasperations will be kindled at the South. Strange that 
the South should think of securing its “ peculiar institutions ” 
by violent means. Its violence necessarily increases the evils 
it would suppress. For exafnple, by denying the right of 
petition to those who sought the abolition of slavery within the 
immediate jurisdiction of the United States, it has awakened a 
spirit which will overwhelm Congress with petitions, till this 
right be restored. The annexation of Texas would be a 
measure of the same injurious cliaracter, and would stir up an 
open uncompromising hostility to slavery, of which we have 
seen no example, and which would produce a reaction very 
dangerous to union. 

The annexation of Texas will give rise to constitutional 
questions and conflicts, which cannot be adjusted. It is well* 
knowrn, that the additions to our territory of Louisiana and 
Florida were acceded to by the North, though very reluctantly, 
on account of their obvious utility. But it has been seriously 
doubted, whether the powers given by the constitution were 
not in both cases transcended. At the time Louisiana was 
acquired, Mr. Jefferson himself was deliberately of opinion, 
that the treaty*making authority under the constitution of the 
Cnited States, was incompetent to make such an acquisition 
from a foreign power, and annex it to the Union, and that an 
amendment of the constitution would be necessary to sanction 
it. In a letter to Governor Lincoln he even furnishes the 
formula of a proposed amendment, for the purpose of admitting 
Louisiana into the Union; but adds, that the less that is said 
about the constitutional difficulty, the better. Very little was 
said about it, and there was a general and tacit acquiescence, 
in consequence of the ^^reat and incalculable advantages ex* 
pected from the acquisition in a national point of viety. The 
purchase of Texas under existing circumstances, might present 
a very different question.’^ 

It is true, that, as a general rule, the right to purchase terri- 
tory is incident to sovereignty. But the sovereignty of our 
national government is a limited one. The constitution was a 
compromise among independent states, and it is well known 
that geographical relations and local interests were among the 
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essential conditions on which the compromise was made. We 
are willing, for the sake of universally acknowledged public 
interests, that additions of territory should be made to our 
country. But can it fce admitted, that the constitution gives 
power to the President and Senate to add a vast realm to the 
United States, for the very purpose of disturbing the balance 
between different sections, or of securing ascendancy to cer- 
tain parts of the confederacy ? Was not the constitution 
founded on conditions or considerations, which are even more 
authoritative than its particular provisions, and the violation of 
which, must be death to our Union ? Besides, a new question 
is to be opened by the admission of Texas. We shall not 
purchase a territory as in the case of Louisiana, but shall 
admit an independent community, invested with sovereignty, 
into the confederation ; and can the treaty-making power do 
this ? Can it receive foreign nations, however vast, to the 
Union ? Does not the question carry its own answer ? By 
the assumption of such a right would not the old compact be 
at once considered as dissolved i 

To me it seems not only the right, but the duty of the free 
states, in case of the annexation of Texas, to say to the slave- 
holding slates, ‘‘ We regard this act as the dissolution of ihe 
Union. The essential conditions of the national compact are 
violated. To you we will faithfully adhere, but will not join 
ourselves to this new and iniquitous acquisition. We will not 
become partners in your wars with Mexico and Europe, in 
your scliemes of spreading and perpetuating slavery, in your 
hopes of conquest, in your unrighteous spoils.” No one 
prizes the Union more than myself, as the means of peace. 
But with Texas, we shall have no peace. Texas, brought 
into the confederacy, will bring with it domestic and foreign 
strife. It will change our relations to other countries, and to 
one another. A pacific division, in the first instance, seems 
to me to threaten less contention, than a lingering, feverish 
dissolution of the Union, such as must be expected under this 
fatal innovation. 

I am but one of a nation of fifteen millions, and as such, 
may seem too insignificant to protest against a public measure. 
But in this country, every man, even the obscurest, partici- 
pates in the sovereignty, and is responsible for public acts, 
unless by some mode of opposition, proportioned to his sense 
of the evil, he absolves himself from the guilt. For one, then, 
I say, that earnestly as 1 deprecate the separation of these 
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states, and though this event would disappoint most cherished 
hopes for mj country, still I can submit to it more readily, 
than to the reception of Texas into the confederacy. I shrink 
from that contamination. 1 shrink fibm an act, which is to 
pledge us as a people to robbery and war, to the work of up- 
holding and extending slavery, without limitation or end. I 
do not desire to share the responsibility, or to live under the 
laws of a government, adopting such a policy, and swayed by 
such a spirit, as would be expressed by the incorporation of 
Texas with our country. 

In truth, if the South is bent on incorporating Texas with 
itself, as a new prop to slavery, it would do well to insist on 
the division of the states. It would, in so doing, consult best 
its own safety. It should studiously keep itself from commu- 
nion with the free part of the country. It, should sutler no 
rail-road from that section to cross its borders. It should 
block up intercourse with us, by sea and land. Still more, it 
should abjure connection with the whole civilized world ; for 
from every country it would be invaded by an influence hostile 
to slavery. It should borrow^ the code of the Dictator of 
Paraguay, and seal itself hermetically against the infectious 
books, opinions, and visits of foreigners. Its pride, as well 
as safety should teach it this insulation ; for having once taken 
the ground that slavery is a good, to be spread and made per- 
petual, it docs by that act forfeit the rank which it covets 
among civilized and improving communities. It cannot bo 
recognized as an equal by other states. On this point the 
decree of the world has gone forth, and no protests or clamors 
can drown the deep, solemn voice of humanity, gathering 
strength with every new generation. A comiiumiiy, acknowi- 
edging the evils of slavery, and continuing it only because the 
flrst law of nature, self-preservation, seems to require gradual 
processes of change, may retain the respect of those who deem 
their fears unfounded. But a community, wedding itself to 
slavery inseparably, with choice and affection, and with the 
purpose of spreading the plague far and wide, must become a 
byword among the nations ; and the friend of humanity will 
shake off the dust of bis feet against it, in testimony of bis 
reprobation.’ 
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For the Religious Bfagazine. 

THE MIRROR. 

O, wad seine power the giftie gie us, 

To see oursels as others see us ! 

‘ John,’ said Mr. Chester to a young clerk, who was 
amusing his leisure moments in learning to play upon a haut- 
boy, ‘ I am glad to see you so attentive to music ; you know 
I am fond of it myself. But, let me tell you as a friend, if 
you knew how your music sounds to others you would choose 
a more retired place for practice.’ John has often told me, 
since he became a man, that this early lesson of Mr. Chester 
was one of the most useful that he has ever received. It led him 
to a habit of considering how his actions would appear to 
others ; and in forming bis conclusions upon this subject, he 
professed that be had been greatly aided by observing how 
similar actions, on the part of others, appeared to him. 

A habit of observing the conduct of others in order thence 
to derive rules for the regulation of our own, is of inestimable 
value in the intercourse of life. It is this which gives to its 
possessor a reputation for common sensCy — a reputation by no 
means so common as its name would seem to imply, but far 
more valuable than that for wit or learning. 

This trail of character is sadly wanting, in one particular, in 
my old friend, Mr. Thomas Gifford, though in other respects 
he is a man of great worth. He early acquired a habit of 
speaking, with obvious complacency, of himself and of his 
exploits. It is of little importance what subject of conversa- 
tion is started when he is present, he is sure to introduce some 
illustration referring to incidents in which be bore a distin- 
guished part. His brother, Mr. James Gifford, who is 
now the senior partner in a thriving mercantile house in Bos- 
ton, spent a few weeks, many years since, in Europe. As 
the object of his visit w’as to purchase goods for the firm with 
which he was connected, most of his time was spent in Liver- 
pool and Manchester ; and, of course, his opportunities for 
observation were rather limited. Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, every thing which occurs reminds him of what he saw 
and heard in Europe, and his friends have each spent more 
time in listening to bis reminiscences than he devoted to bis 
/isit. Now a moment’s reflection might convince both of 
these gentlemen, that their habits must be disagreeable to 
others, since the same habits in others are offensive to them, 
42 * 
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A similar want of tact is discoverable in my good neighbor, 
ISIrs. Milford. Her whole conversation turns upon her chil- 
dren. husband, brothers, sisters, cousins or other relatives ; and 
in no instance has she been known to i^cak of the excellences 
of those who were not in some way connected with her. She 
is like a genealogical table; all her worthies are of one family. 

Our friend, Mr. Bull, has contracted a disagreeable habit 
of disparaging everything he meets with in the countries which 
be visits, by comparing it with tlic productions of his own 
country. ‘ These are very 6ne peaches, Mr. Bull.’ ‘ Why, 
yes,’ replies the old gentleman, who has already made way 
with a goodly number of them, together with sundry pears of 
diflerent varieties, a handful or two of plums and a nice pippin, 
^ the peaches are passable ; but, I don’t know how it is, none 
of the fruit in this country is erjiial to that found in Kngland.’ 
Now Mr. Bull dislikes a grumbler as much as any man, but he 
does not see, that what is ofiensive when practised by others, 
is not likely to prove less so when practised by himself. 

My young friend Clarissa was greatly shocked at the intol- 
erable selbsliness displayed by the passengers on hoard the 
steamboat, during her recent trip to -New York, in their eager- 
ness to obtain the best berths, the best places at table, and the 
choicest things with which the table was furnished. Since her 
return, I observed her one evening in the lecture-room, occu- 
pying the entrance of a long seat, and putting her sisters of the 
same church to the inconvenience of passing by her to obtain 
their seats. Y"et she did not perceive that here was a similar 
exhibition of selfishness to that which she had condemned. 

Dr. Presbuteros, is very loud in condemning his episcopal 
brethren for insisting upon a regular succession in the gospel 
uiinistn' as essential to a valid administration of the ordinan- 
ces ; and yet, it is said, that he once voted to exclude from 
the communion of his church certain of his brethren, because 
tliey insisted that men were able to do their duty. 

Elder Baptistos is (juite scandalized at the uncharitableness 
of his Episcopal and Presbyterian brethren, but will not ac- 
knowledge any man as a Christian brother until he has ascer- 
tained bow much water was used in baptizing him. 

Sociniis Liberalis has looked with a philoso^)hic eye at all 
tbe various sects into which the Christian world is divided, and 
has found that in one respect they are all alike censurable. By 
none of them are tbe true principles of Christian liberality well 
understood. He has therefore formed a creed with distinct 
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reference to this defect in all previous creeds, and purposes to 
fraternize with all other Christians who harmonize with him on 
the subject of Christian liberality ; but he is sometimes very 
bitter in his remarks upon such as are illiberal. 

Pacificus Radicalis carries his notions concerning non-resist- 
ance so far as to deny the right of civil government to punish 
even the grossest malefactors. He will not justify retaliation 
in any case, yet he is the most vindictive man of the age, in the 
use of his tongue and his pen.* He has even invented near 
half a score of opprobrious epithets to apply to his opponents, 
having found the old vocabulary of billingsgate far too limited 
for his wants. 

Now, in these, and in all similar cases, the simple remedy 
to be applied is that suggested by Mr. Chester to his friend 
John ; to reflect whether the sound of his hautboy was likely 
to prove as delightful to others as it was to himself ; and we 
shall always find that the best mode of determining this is, to 
consider how similar music from other musicians affects our- 
selves. M. 


HUNTING THE ELEPHANT. 

The following account of the wild scenes in which the hunter spends his 
davs ill Southern Africa, is extracted from an interesting volume entitled, 

“ Domesticated Animals,’* republished with additions and corrections, by John 
Allen, and Co., Boston, 1885. Ed. 

‘ We have said that the hunter’s life is one of peril and fatigue, 
but seldom shall we find a more interesting narrative of that 
wild life than in the travels of Cowper Rose, who joined a 
hunting party among the dusky hills through which the great 
Fish river Hows ; a country thickly covered with bush, and 
given up to the wild animals that inhabit it. ^ ^ 

After wandering with bis companion half the day amidst its 
lonely scenery, they heard a distant shot and saw the smoke 
rise, and shortly afterwards the hunter joined them, a thin, spare, 
bony, active man, tflhose sunburnt countenance and eye of 
habitual watchfulness marked bis hazardous profession. His 
manners were bold and open, as of one who felt th« in such 
situations the petty distinctions of society ceased. His quick 
erav eye glanced from beneath die broad nm of the hoot s m ; 
his powder-horn bung from a black leathern buckled shoulder- 
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belt, to which his pouch was attached ; he was mounted on an 
active, well-formed, small horse, and behind him limped nine 
dogs of every variety of cur and lurcher, for they had suffered 
severely from a late combat with a wild hog. 

Night came on, and partly wore away in listening to the 
hunter’s tales, who lay stretched on a sheep-skin caross and 
wrapped in a horseman’s cloak ; but at length drowsiness stole 
over the strange group, the fire blazed fitfully, the hunter’s 
story became less intelligible, Uis words half mingled with their 
dreams, and all was still. After some hours 1 awoke,” said 
the narrator ; ^^our night fires had burned low, and a thousand 
stars shone through the dark shadowing boughs. I looked 
around ; my companion and our attendants, with the hunter^ a 
little boy, and two Hottentot shooters, were fast asleep ; the 
dogs, too, after the fatigues of the day, were slumbering near 
the embers, which threw a gloomy light on their half-defined, 
bony forms. I listened, and beard but tlie river’s rush, on 
whose banks we bad bivouacked.” 

The first day’s march bad been unsuccessful, but morning 
found the party alert and sanguine, each bearing a large ele- 
phant-gun on his shoulder. The little boy, too, was also 
armed ; he was slightly but finely formed, with a fair face and 
light curled hair, and a blue eye, that in woman would have 
been beautiful ; his was a figure that Westall might have de- 
lighted in, as he bounded ii^tly forward beneath the weight 
of his gun. 

The country they were traversing was singularly wild ; it 
was savage nature unreclaimed ; no blue smoke amidst the dark 
green hills and shadowy hollotvs told of a habitation ; even the 
roads were the work of the elephant. Man bad never ap- 
peared in those tremendous solitudes, save as a destroyer. 
All was Stills yet at intervals there came a toll, and then all 
was silent again. It seemed to the listener like a convent-bell 
sounding from amid the solitude of some deep wood. But 
neither matin nor vesper-bell had ever broken the silence of 
those wild scenes ; — it was the romantic toll of the pretty 
snow white campanero. 

The party now threaded the elephdbt paths with a swift 
silent pace, over hills and through ravines, until, from having 
been long unaccustomed to walking, Cowper Rose began to 
show symptoms of fatigue. We shall soon be among the 
elephants,” said the hunter, ^^and then we can sit down and 
watch them.” Forward the party went, in shadow and in 
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light, as they wound through the high bush ; the light now 
glancing on the strange head-gear of the leading Hottentot, 
now touching the yellow handkerchief that bound the hunter’s 
head, now the blue one^that shadowed the fair brow of the boy, 
and now running in a line along the muzzles of the large guns : 
then, again, they were lost in the gloom of some dark descent 
or rocky ravine. 

They frequently observed the mighty foot-prints of the 
elephants, from which the Hottentots told when the animals 
had been there. ‘‘ This is three days old.” This is last 
night.” It was curious to observe the marks stamped in the 
damp earth ; the buffalo, the wolf, the timid and various 
antelopes, and the baboon, were all clearly to be traced. 

The only animals they bad yet seen were three buffaloes, 
that rushed down the side of the hill close by, and then disap- 
peared in tlie deep hollow below. They had passed in their 
search several bodies of elephants, their bones bleached by sun 
and shower, showing through the black, shroud-like, shrivelled 
skin, and at one place the skeleton of a rhinoceros lay close to 
that of its mighty hunter. 

The search was becoming hopeless, when the leader pointed 
to a distant hill, and announced that a troop of elephants were 
passing over. Rose looked, but could see nothing ; the party 
then went on with fresh vigor, and again they halted and 
watched, then silently hastened tiown the ravine, and marked 
from what point the light breeze came. At length they 
threaded a narrow rocky path, which skirted the bank of a 
small hollow, and came immediately where the huge beasts 
were feeding. The leader halted ; the hunter gave our trav- 
eller and his companion lighted sticks, and whispered directions 
to fire the bush and grass, and to retreat in the event of the 
huge creatures charging. It was a strange feeling to find him- 
self within twenty yards of animals whose forward movement 
would have been destruction, but they stood browsing on the 
bushes, and flapping their large ears, pictures of indolent se- 
curity. In a moment the shots flew, and an elephant fell. It 
was pitiable to hear his groans, but they soon ceased ; the ball 
had entered his heart. Poor beast !” humanely thought the 
narrator ; were it not for these ivory tusks you might have 
lived liappy and unmolested.” Meanwhile die troop bad fled 
down the hill and uprooted every thing before them ; branches 
were strewed around, and the large, palm-like euphorbias, so 
common in those wild regions, were broken like twigs. £a- 
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gerly did they press on, and as eagerly the hunters followed ; 
but Cowper Rose began to fail, and, seating himself on the 
ground, requested the hunter to send his Hottentot and horse. 
‘‘It is impossible,” he replied; “if will be a dark night.” 
“ It is of no consequence ; I do not wish to spoil your sport, 
but I can go no farther.” “ Were a rhinoceros to come down 
I think you would find your legs.” “No, nothing would 
make me mount that hill.” Finally it was agreed that the little 
boy should remain witli our tAtveller, and that, when he had 
rested, they should ascend the hill, lighting fires as they went, 
to mark their course. The rest of the party followed the wild 
elephants. 

Ill about half an hour Rose and his young companion went 
on, and, as they slowly ascended the hill, they heard the 
heavy gallop of a large animal approaching ; the fair-haired boy 
was at some little distiince blow*ing a lighted stick. “ Listen!” 
said Rose ; the boy’s eyes looked wild, and he fled from the 
sound, while the narrator ran up the hill, not doubting but that 
it was a rhinoceros : the heavy tramp was close, and he dimly 
saw a large dark animal burst through the bush, within a few 
yards of the spot he had just quitted, and in the very path he 
was following ; assuredly he did not stop, for, from the glimpse 
he caught, he believed it to be a rhinoceros. His young 
companion fired the bushes, which he heard crackling, and in 
a few minutes came up to him. “ What a narrow escape !” 
he said. “ What was it ?” “ The rhinoceros.” “ Di(l you 
see it close to you ? ” “ It turned from the lighted bush.” It 
was certainly a situation of danger, for the boldest hunter 
dreads and shuns this savage animal, and troops of lions have 
been known to fly before him ; but there was no time for fear ; 
every energy was employed to escape. In a gale at sea, on 
board a small coasting brig, amid the winds and waves of the 
Cape, though there was probably not one tw^entieth part of the 
real danger, our narrator confessed that he had felt more ; for 
there he was a useless being, and no personal exertions could 
avail, and memory and thought had time to be busy. 

At length evening drew on, the sun was fast sinking, and 
the surrounding mountains assumed a darker and darker hue. 
The fatr*baired boy lighted the bush and dry grass, and fired 
repeatedly to tell where they were, but there was no answering 
shot. 

Now the son sank, but the fires only biased the more bright- 
ly. It was, in truth, a sight of no common beauty, to see die 
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fire catch the dry, green moss that hung on the withered 
branches, and envelope the bush in wreaths of light and fantastic 
flame, while the volumes of smoke, calmly floating on the 
clear sky, assumed the rich hues of fire. Dark night came on, 
and with it the heavy dew that prevented the bush and grass 
from igniting ; and the young boy’s spirit, that had been so high 
during the day, fell amidst the surrounding gloom ; and he still 
fired and hallooed, with the faint hope of having his halloo re- 
turned, and spoke tearfully of 4)eing destroyed by wild ele- 
phants. Rose tried to laugh him out of his fears ; he might 
have spoken of One to whom the darkness was as the light, 
whose eye was around their path. They collected wood for 
the night-fire, and agreed to watch and sleep till daybreak. 
Rose took the first five hours’ watch, and was soon pleased to 
hear, from the deep, regular breathings of his young compan- 
ion, that sleep and fatigue had overcome his terrors. 

There was no moon, but the stars shone in brightness and 
in beauty on a dark sky. He listened, and at times caught 
wild, remote sounds — the nameless sounds of night ! Who 
that has passed a night in savage solitudes has not felt how 
distinct its sounds are from those of day, and has not discov- 
ered a voice and language in the night-wind, as it moaned by, 
different from the rush of any wind on which the sun ever 
shone — like spirit-warnings from the past ? He listened again, 
and could imagine, in the distant booming, hollow noises, that 
hundreds of elephants were crossing the hill ; and again all was 
still as death : then would come the wild, melancholy howl of 
the wolf, and its short whoop, the next nearer than the first, 
till, by sending a brighter flame from the fire, all again would 
be hushed ; and then the perfect stillness was interrupted by 
the croak of the night-raven, as it sailed down the ravine, 
catching the scent of the dead elephant, nor ceased till the 
creature had reached its prey. There were other sounds upon 
the gale, and he heaped more dry wood on the fire, until it 
threw up its bright flame, gleaming with an indistinct and lurid 
light on the surrounding bushes. Then came a strange noise, 
as of some animal that was approaching ; it came nearer, and 
roused the young boy, who said it was the hyaena, with its 
hideous laugh and chatter ; the most wild, unnatural sound that 
breaks the silence of night in those tremendous solitudes. The 
morning star at length rose over the dark brow of the morning — 
the first signs of day followed. Rose and his young companion 
took their guns and lighted sticks, and after ascending many a 
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wild hill, and finding that elephants and bufialoes had been 
aroond them, they at length happily rejoined their companions* 

Day passed, and the night drew on : the night^fires were 
again formed, and past adventures dfticussed. Stretched on 
sheep-skins, Rose gave an account of his adventures, and 
finished it by saying, You, I suppose, were greatly amused 
in thinking of our situation.” ** No,” said the hunter, ‘‘ I was 
far from easy, and your meeting with the rhinoceros might 
have been serious ; ior it is the most savage beast in the coun- 
try, and dreads nothing except the elephant.” He asked 
whether it had come grunting, and rooting up the turf with its 
horn ; and on being answered that, as far as Rose could judge 
from a transient glimpse, it was not so, and that be only heard 
the heavy tramp, the hunter said, “ Then it could not have 
been seeking you, but had probably been frightened by the 
elephants crossing the ravine.” 

To-morrow came, and forth the |>arty set. I will not 
trust to my legs,” said Rose, ‘‘but to those of niy horse.” 

He will be of little use to you near the elephants,” replied 
the hunter; fear deprives horses. of all power; and I have 
seen them lie down, crouching under the bush to conceal 
themselves, like dogs.” 

The greatest part of the day was spent in a friiiiless search, 
and the shadows had shifted before the r|uick-sighted Hotten- 
tots discovered any elephants ; at length tliey discerned nine 
or ten, whose backs rose high above the bush that clothed the 
side of a deep hollow. The two Hottentots halted and took 
their posts, white the hunter, Rose, and his companion, pur- 
sued their course ; the surrounding bush and large tufts of 
euphorbia were loo thick to admit of a clear view', but they 
heard the elephants browsing on the boughs of the spekhoom, 
their favorite food. In a moment a shot was fired ; and then 
a tremendous rush, as the elephants dashed full speed through 
the bush. Three bad fallen ; tliey were small, the largest not 
being above three feet high. 

The sun was now sinking : all was shadow on the low 
ground, and the water looked doubly dark from the thick over- 
hanging foliage, while, here and there, the spectre-like form of 
a scathed and blighted tree shone white amid the surrounding 
gloom. The path was lost, but it was soon regained ; and on 
Rose’s remarking the quickness with which the Hottentot 
eaogbt the track from which the party had deviated, Oh,” 
said the hunter, that is nothing ! 1 have known him, in the 
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heat of a fatiguing day, throw bis hatchet into a bush, and after 
some weeks had elapsed, return to the same bush, and take it 
up again. Now, in a country where hill and hollow are equally 
clothed with jungle, tha^is something.” 

Among other anecdotes, the hunter related that he had once 
seen an elephant raise bis fallen companion, and still assist him 
even when wounded. He saw the poor creature killed, rather 
than desert the one that could not follow ; and they both fell 
dead together. On the narratocs observing that, judging from 
the paths which intersected the country in all directions, they 
must be very numerous, he said, “ They were, and indeed 
are so still. I have, I dare say, myself seen as many as three 
thousand in a troop, on the banks of the Fish river ; but I 
should think, in the last three years, full that number have been 
destroyed.” He farther mentioned, as a well-known fact, that 
those who traversed the country never found the body of an 
elephant that had died a natural death, though frequently such 
as had fallen by the hunter’s shot. 

Rose, who delighted in wild adventures, and the magnifi- 
cence of pathless solitudes, was surprised to hear the hunter 
say that he wished to leave his present life, and to settle quietly 
in his farm. ‘‘ I should have thought,” was the reply, that 
this wild pursuit would render a quiet life somewhat sleepy.” 
“ No,” he answered ; “ I have a wife now, and young children 
beside me, and have been driven to this by debt and necessity. 
I have now nearly got over my difficulties ; for in twenty 
months, 1 and my Hottentots have killed eight hundred ele- 
phants ; four hundred have fallen by this good gun, and when 
1 am free 1 quit it. Scores of times have the elephants 
charged around me, even within a yard of the bush under 
which [ had crept. Once 1 had fired on a large group in a 
deep ravine, one side of which was formed by a steep cliff, 
which echoed back the sound of the firing ; and a hundred 
elephants, with upraised ears, and loud screams, and tossing 
trunks, rushed down the narrow pass, and charged the echo, 
being the opposite side to that in which we had fired, and 
the one to which we had moved, myself and Hottentots lying 
in the bush while they rushed by us. The boldest hunter is 
killed at last. I have, when pursued by a rhinoceros, sprung 
down a high bank, not knowing its depth, or whether I might 
not fall on a rock or stump. No, sir, it is a life of no common 
hardsliip and danger : I have been obliged to eat the untanned 
leather shoes from off my feet.” ^ 

43 
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Tile following b Cowper Rote*e aceonnt of a night spent by him alone 
among the mountains. 

^ He had been out among the mountains, within sixteen miles 
of Cape Town, from an early hour, and both his horse and 
liimseir began to think that it was time to return homewards, 
when the mists suddenly swept around them. They were on 
the summit of a craggy and precipitous hill ; there was but one 
path down, and that a very steep one ; but in this path lay 
their only hope. As long as the rider could see his compass, 
he sought its direction, and, though often baffled, still continued 
to make his way over rock and through swamp, until sunset ; 
and in this country darkness quickly follows. Tliere was a 
partial light for a moment, a break in the clouds, through which 
the setting sun gleamed, and towards it the horse directed his 
course. He seemed to have hopes, and galloped forward, 
bringing Hose to a spot where the clifls overhung the plain 
below : here he suddenly stopped, and the hopes of the poor 
horse and his rider fell together ; for there was nothing to be 
done but to pass the night on the mountains. Tired, wet, and 
Iningry, the master dismounted under a rock, which afforded a 
slight shelter from the rain that now fell fast. He had not oc- 
cupied his post many minutes, when he heard the long, wild 
cry of the jackal, and then the short howl of the w*olf. They 
had scented the horse, and were approaching nearer and nearer. 
Hose was unarmed ; but he collected a few stones, two of 
which he kept striking together, in order to kindle, if possible, 
a light, and at the same time shouted loudly. Three or four 
wolves came near ; but even extreme hunger will not over- 
come in them their natural dread of the human voice. In this 
the poor horse seemed to place his sole reliance ; he kept close 
to his master, thrusting out his head wlien the terrible creatures 
approached and siniH'ed the scent. And though, said the 
narrator, we had never been particularly intimate before, he 
seemed to consider that we were fellnw-stiflerers ; he bit my 
hand, and kept pushing his cold nose in my face, which, inas- 
much as it prevented iny sleeping, proved useful.*’ 

Shall I detain you, reader, a few moments, to listen to oiir 
interesting author, while he narrates the utter loneliness and 
subsequent beauty of the scene } He could hear the dull, 
inelaiudioly sound of the sea beating at the fool of the stupen- 
dous cliffs below, while the mists swept by, and the moon, 
piercing for a moment their denseness, showed a scene of w ild 
and indescribable desolation. The distant booming of llie 
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evening gun soon announced the hour of nine. And as the 
night passed on, each time that the vapors seemed to clear 
away he looked to that point in the horizon where the first 
faint gleam of day wouM appear, and was as often disappointed ; 
but the moon that rode on the hurrying rack, like a (rail bark 
on a stormy ocean, now lifted on the crest of the wave, now 
lost in the whelming hollow, looked down with a cold and 
ghastly light on the gray rocks that were scattered round ; and 
then a mass of murky cloud weuld blot it out, and in darkhess 
he again listened to the dull, heavy sound of the surge. With 
tiiis mingled the whoop of the returning wolf, and the shrill 
cry of the jackal, which told that the night was nearly passed ; 
for the savage animals, after scouring the inhabited country, 
were once more seeking their lairs. At length the morning 
gun was heard, and never was sound so welcome ; the clouds 
dispersed, the sun arose, the rain-drops glittered like diamonds 
on the shrubs and flowers, and that gloomy and melancholy 
night-scene became in a moment beautiful and bright. Rose 
mounted his faithful horse, and ascending one of the highest 
]>eaks, found himself far distant from the point he bad been 
seeking ; but then it was day — dazzling day ; the mists no 
longer obscured, but with their light gray flimsy veil added 
beauty to the mountains on which they yet clung, and they lay 
also in the deep valley below, like a calm inland lake ; while 
the reflection of the sky and mountains seemed to sleep upon 
it, so perfect was the illusion.’ 


For the ReKgioui Magazine. 

THE FIRESIDE. 

It was neither the hour of who had long been a sufferer, 
morning devotion, nor was it They feared the hour of death 
evening twilight — seasons when had come to take from them 
the household circle were used their little one ; and the fiither 
to meet for prayer ; it was was ofiering from the deep 
mid'day ; the sun was beam- fount of parental love, the 
ing in all his power and niajes- warm requests of them all. 
ty ; and in place of a pleasant “ Father, if it be thy will,” 
^lor, the customary room of and here the old man faltered ; 
mrsbip, the family had gath- “if it be thy will, Fatlier in 
ered in the chamber of one heaven,” again he said, and 
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there was silence. But soon used to sorrow, is now filled 
gathering anew his wonted with grief, and she feels that 
firmness, and aided by a heav- this is mystery. Brothers and 
enly whisper, be added, ^ give sisters# from the school-room, 
us back the child of our old | from the farm, from home, 
age, and may she live before ; and from abroad are here ; for 
thee ; write her name in the | who would be absent from a 
book of life ; bathe her soul in \ scene like this, although so 
the blood of a Redeemer, and sad ? 

then, oh help us each to say, ^ We will leave her to a 
not our will, but thine be done.’ Father’s care,’ said the white- 
Those who had been kneel- 1 haired man; ^for he has said 
ing beside the couch, then he will never leave nor forsake 
rose ; they gazed upon the those who trust him ; and may 
sick, and, as they feared, the the blessing of the Father, of 
dying one ; there was marble the Son, and of the (Spirit, 
paleness there ; the blue veins rest upon her, and upon each 
might be traced in all their of you, my children, and 
windings, upon the pale fore- upon us forever.’ Then he 
head, and the wasted hand, leaves the chamber, for he 
and they felt that hope of life would gather strength alone, 
could be indulged no more, to meet the parting trial ; broth- 
But the father’s faith fails not. ers one by one withdraw ; she 
* Thou who saidst to the dead, I who is sick, is lying there iin- 
conie fortli ; speak but the j conscious of their sorrow ; her 
word, and this sickness can be sleep, they fear, is the sleep 
healed, and this child can be : of death ; and they leave her. 
restored ; nevertheless, not as Her sisters promise to sum- 
we will, but as thou wilt.’ Ho mon all again, should any 
looks again ; but no change change come upon the form or 
lias come upon her ; the moth- spirit. And now the silence 
er stands pressing the almost^ and the stillness, which is al- 
lifeless hand of her child ; she j ways known in the hour of 
gazes, and is silent. Her heart [ death, rests upon all the in- 
is too full of grief to find relief^ mates of the once gladsome 
in speech ; she listens to the ; household. Some are alone, 
prayer, and feels — deeply feels | and are bowed in prayer ; some 
each word it utters, but she | have wept till they can weep 
does no more. Fanny, the | no more; all are waiting for 
sister and the playmate of the the soul’s departure. The 
sick, stands by her ; the tears, mother stands by the bed-side, 
unbidden and unclieckcd, flow watching if the breaib should 
from her eyes ; her heart, un- cease ; she has watched long, 
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but now she thinks there is a 
change. She thinks, in place 
of the former deathlike breath- 
ings, that her sleep* is o«Imer, 
and once more she has hope. 
The father enters, and he, too, 
gazes with a father’s fondness 
upon the change. Grace soon 
opens her mild and gentle 
eyes, and as they meet the 
affectionate glance of her pa- 
rents, and of those she loves, 
she gives a sweet and happy 
smile, such as she was so 
often wont to cast upon them 
in brighter days. And again 
she falls asleep, and it seems 
to be into refreshing and peace- 
ful slumbers. ^ Let us,’ said 
the aged man, praise the name 
‘ of our covenant-keeping God; 
let us bring before him our 
song of thanksgiving. Father, 
if the cup may pass from us, 
help us to give thee the glory.’ 
And now, the tear of the 
mother falls, which before re- 
fused to give relief, but it is 
the tear of grateful joy. — 
‘ Make her, if thou givest her 
back, a lamb in the fold of the 
Redeemer, and let thy loving 
kindness ever be upon her.’ 

That evening did they meet 
for their wonted devotions, 
with overflowing hearts. The 
large Bible is in the hands of 
the old man, and softly, but 
distinctly, does he read — i 

‘The Lord is my Shep-i 
herd; 1 shall not want. He 
maketh me to lie down in 


green pastures ; be leadeth me 
beside the still waters. 

He restoreth my soul ; he 
leadeth me in the patlis of 
righteousness, for his name’s 
sake. 

Yea, though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil ; for 
thou art with me : thy rod, 
and thy staff, they comfort me. 

Thou preparedst a table be- 
ifore me, in the presence of 
mine enemies ; thou anointedst 
my bead with oil ; my cup 
runneth over. 

Surely goodness and mercy 
have followed me all the days 
of my life, and I will dwell in 
die house of the Lord forever.’ 

Not one voice is wanting of 
the happy family, save that of 
Grace, to sw’ell their song of 
thanksgiving ; and they 6nd a 
beauty and a meaning in their 
evening hymn, which was be- 
fore unknown. 

* Through all the changing acenea of lllh. 

In troiihlCf and in joy ; 

The praiscti uf my God shall still 
My heart and tongue employ. 

Tlie hosts of God, encamp around 
The dwellings of the just ; 

Proteotioii he alTords to all 
Who make his name their trust, 

OIk make but trial of his love, 

Experience will decide 

How blest are they, and only they, 

Who 111 his truth conflile, 

Fear him, ye saints, and yon will then 
Have nothing else to fhar ; 

Make you his service your delight. 

He'll make your xvants his ciu«.' 

And the evening prayer ; 
that was an offering of th^ 
heart. It was simple and MH** 


43 * 
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aflected gratitude breathed thrice happy, thought I, is a 
forth for the blessings of the circle like this, living together 
day, and for the hopes of life in the fear of God ; yea, hap- 
to the little one, which they py is that circle whose God is 
might now indulge. Happy, the Lord. carlina. 

From the MoDthlji^Exiracto of the Foreigu Bible Society. 

THE WORD or LIFE. 

Bel/asly Jllay 3, 1837. | mother’s face : ^ Mamma, this 

A few days ago when one of; is a bad night for the poor.’ 
the Secretaries of the Belfast | She assented. ^ But, inainnia, 
Auxiliary Bible Society and jiliis is a bad night for the rich.’ 
another gentleman were en- j ‘ Wliy so, iny dear * If 
gaged in collecting the sub- 1 they are like that rich man wc 
scriptions for the present year, {were reading about to-day, 
they had occasion to wait uponi who pulled down his barns to 
a lady w ho was in their district. ! build larger ones, and that 
They found her at home, and j night Ids soul w as retjuirc d of 
mentioned their business. She; him.’ After a pause he again 
told them, she believed she ^ said : ‘ This is a w orse night 
had been acting wrong for some I for the licatlKU.’ ^ What 
time, in giving so small a sub- j makes you say so ?’ ‘ Oh, 

scripiion to such an object ; inanima, they have nobody to 
(five shilling'^); and iinmedi- i tell them about Jcdtis, and no 
aiely gave them One Found, i Biblt‘.s to read about Jesns !’ 
^ But,’ said she have more, And jiinuing to bis rutlicr he 
to give yon : it is not much ; .said : • i’apa, will you give me 
but the rirrumsiances connect- : a balfpeniiy ^\Vhat for?’ 
ed uiili it are not common. ‘ 'JVi help to buy Bibles for 
It was collected by a cliild ol poor heaibens who lia\e none 
six years old, to send the Bi- of their own.’ He got a little 
ble to the heathen.’ When . box next day. During a year 
about five years of age, the of siifl'ering, he kept bis object 
family were sitting round the | constantly in view. Vnablu to 
fire on a winter evening ; the go out but seldom, be pleaded 
weather was tempestuous, and ; with liie friends who came to 
the rain beating against the the bouse for someliiing — any* 
windows: the child was plav- thing — *lo help to buy Bibles 
irig on the hearth rug. lie for poor beaibens who bad no- 
suddenly looked up in bis ^ body to tell them about Jesus.’ 
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He seldom pleaded in vain : 
he was in earnest. In about a 
year, his little collection 
amounted to ten shillings and 
four pence half-penny. At 
the age of six, it pleased the 
Lord to remove him from this 
world of sin and suffering. 
When near the close of hia^ 
career, he one day said to his 
mother, ‘ Mamma, I love you 
very much, but I love Jesus 
a great deal more.’ — ‘ You 
have been very kind to me, 
and have done a great deal for 
me ; but Jesus has been a 
great deal kinder, and has done 
a great deal more.’ — ‘I like 
to be with you, mamma ; but 
I’d rather be with Jesus.’ 


Into the presence of the Sa* 
vior, whom he loved, he was 
early removed. Almost his 
last request was, that his little 
store should be given to ‘ buy 
Bibles for the poor heathens, 
who had no books to read 
about Jesus.’ His mother, 
who mentioned these circum- 
stances, said she had kept the 
collection for some time past . 
but having been present at a 
Bible Meeting in this town a 
short time since, she resolved, 
not only to increase her own 
I subscription, but also, consid- 
ering it the best means of car- 
' rying her little boy’s intention 
into effect, to give his money 
, to the Bible Societv. 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 

For some months past, the attention of onr citizens has been 
occasionally called to the experiments made by Mons. Poyen 
and others, for the purpose of illustrating the nature of animal 
magnetism. Public sentiment, we perceive, is, in some meas- 
ure, divided on the subject, and combatants upon both sides, 
are beginning to enter the lists. In this situation of affairs, it is 
by no means our intention to break a lance on either side, but 
simply to make known to our readers, the present state and 
bearing of the subject, without reverting to its early history. 

The advocates of the reality of animal magnetism assert, that 
there is found in all persons, and we believe in ail animals, 
though perhaps in different degrees, a power somewhat analo- 
gous to that of magnetism in the mineral world, and which they 
accordingly denominate animal magnetism. That this power is 
capable of being developed under certain peculiar circumstances, 
and of producing effects of a very surprising character, the most 
remarkable of wliich, so far as is at present known, is the state 
called magnetic sleep. That this state is generally brought 
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about by the voluntary influence of a person who is called the 
niagnetizer, and who then stands in a very peculiar relation to 
the person magnetized. That the magnetizer, so far ns experi- 
ments in this country have determined <the question, must be 
one who is capable of considerable mental and muscular energy, 
while the magnetized must be a young female, whose nervous 
system is rather delicate, or perhaps slightly deranged. That 
the magnetic sleep is occasioned by an exertion of the will of 
the magnetizer, accompanied by •some slight manipulations, and 
by looking earnestly in her face. That during Uie magnetic 
sleep, the sense of sight is rendered peculiarly acute, and is not 
confined, as during waking hours, to the eyes, but is often 
found in parts quite remote from its usual seat ; and finally that 
persons under this influence have the power of transferring 
themselves mentally to distant places, and even to such as they 
have never visited while awake, and of describing the transac- 
tions then actually occurring in the places thus visited. 

These propositions, we believe, comprehend the principal 
points to which public attention, in this country, has been called. 
Each of them, it is obvious, requires its own distinct proof, and 
is not to be considered as settled in the aflirmativc, by ascer- 
taining the truth of either of the other propositions connected 
with it. It will not follow, for instance, in case (he state called 
magnetic sleep is found sometimes to occur, that it is ever oc- 
casioned by the mere volition of another person. No more are 
we to conclude that because persons have been known to pos- 
sess, under certain peculiar circumstances, remarkable acuteness 
of vision, that therefore, they or others may see without the use 
of their eyes. 

Of (he evidence of a certain state of existence, which is 
neither that of wakefulness nor of sleep in tlie ordinary sense, 
we have, it is supposed, suflicient evidence in ordinary nomnnm- 
buHsm or sleep-walking, ft has long been known, that persons 
addicted to sleep-walking, are accustomed to engage during the 
darkness of the night, in such labors as, under ordinary circum- 
stances, require the light of day, and that in these circumstances, 
they appear to meet with no embarrassment in the prosecution 
of their employments, in consequence of the darkness. In no 
case on record, so far as we know, lias this fact been so clearly 
manifested as in that of Jane Rider, usually called the Spring- 
field soinnatiibiilist. In her case, it appeared to be clearly ascer- 
tained, that, the power of distinct vision remained, not only in the 
darkness of night, and when her eyes were cIoscmJ, but also when 
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they were thickly covered with cotton bats, secured by band- 
ages consisting of numerous folds. As this preliminary fact is 
of great importance in the discussion, we will take the liberty 
of making a few extraots from the volume published by her 
physician. Dr. L. W. Belden, remarking at the same time, 
that his testimony is fully supported by that of numerous other 
witnesses of the most unimpeachable character. 

* Though no deciAive experiments were at first made to establbh the fact, the 
members of the family in which she lifed were very early convinced that she 
saw both when her eyes were closed, and in the dark. They were irresistibly 
led to this conclusion, when they saw her, night after night, perform that which 
seemed impossible fur her to do without the aid of vision, when at the same 
time they could discover nothing which indicated the want of sight. She never 
betrayed any thing like hesitancy or indecision — there was no groping, no 
feeling afler the object which she wished to lay hold of, but the motion was 
quick and direct, as if perfectly aware of its precise situation. When obstacles 
were placed in her way, or the position of a thing was changed, she always 
observed it, and uccoiniiiodated herself to the change. This kind of evidence, 
though perfectly satisfactory to eye-witnesses, is not so well calculated to pro- 
duce conviction in the minds of others as tests of a different kind. 

No direct trial of her power of vision was made until Sabbath evening, Nov. 
10th ; when it was proposed to ascertain whether she could read with her 
eyes closed. She was seated in a corner of the room, the lights were placed 
at a distance from her, and so screened as to leave her in almost entire dark- 
ness. In this situation she read with ease a great number of cards which 
were presented to her, some of which were written with a pencil, and so ob- 
scurely, that in a faint light no trace could be discerned by common eyes. 
She told the date of coins, even when the figures were nearly obliterated. A 
visitor handed her a letter, with the request that she would read the motto on 
the seal, which she readily did, although several persons present had been 
unable to decipher it with the aid of a lamp. The whole of this time the eyes 
were, to all appearance, perfectly closed. 

The second day aAer this exhibition of her power, she fell asleep in the 
morning in the act of procuring water from the pump. This was her first at- 
tack in the day time. Soon afler, on going out of doors, she observed to her 
companion, ‘ what a beautiful day it is, how bright the sun shines !* It was in 
fact quite cloudy. When asked by one of the ladies of the family to thread a 
needle, she refused, saying, “you can do it for yourself.” Soon afler, she 
went into a neighboring house, where there was an elderly lady to whom she 
often rendered this kind of assistance. This lady said, “ Jane, I am old, and 
cannot see very well, will you thread my needle for me ?” She immediately 
complied with the request, and threaded the needle not only at that time, but 
once or twice afterwards. She awoke from this paroxysm in the afternoon, 
and was quite distressed to find the fits beginning to affect her in the day time. 

The next morning she fell asleep while 1 was prescribing for her, and ber 
case having now excited considerable interest, she was visited during tlut and 
the following day by probably more than a hundred people. To this circum- 
stance, undoubtedly, is to be attributed the unprecedented length of the par- 
oxysm : for she did not wake till Friday morning, forty-eight hours after the 
attack. During this time she read a great variety of cards written and pre- 
sented to her by different individuals, told the time by watches, and wrote 
short sentences. 
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For greater aaearit^, a aecond baadkarduef waa aometimea plaead below 
the one which she wore constantljr over her eyes, but apparently without causing 
any obstruction to tbo vision. She also repMted with mat propriety and distinct- 
ness several pieces of poetrv, some of which she had learned in childhood, but 
had forgotten, and others which she liad mereljiread several years since with- 
ont having ever ooniiuitted them to memory. In addition to this she suiig 
several songs, such as ** Auld l«ang Syne '* and ** Bruce*s Address to his 
Army,** with propriety and correctness. Yet she never learned to sing, and 
never has been known to sing a tune when awake. She was evidently very 
niQcb exhausted by these eflbrts, and at times her sufferingi were so extreme 
that she could not be induced to answ^er any questions. 

On Wednesday, Nov. 20th., I took a large black silk handkerchief, placed 
between the foldi two pieces of cotton batting, and applied it in such a way 
that the cotton came directly over the eyes, and completely Oiled the cavity 
on each side of the nose — ^the silk was distinctly seen to be in close contact 
with the skin. Various names were then written on cards, both of persons 
with whom she was acquainted, and of those who were unknown to her, 
which she read as soon as they were presented to her. This was done by most 
of the persons in the room. In reading she always held the paper the right 
side up, and brought it into the tine of vision. The cards were generally 
placed in her hand for the purpose of attracting her notice, but when her at- 
tentioo was excited she read equally well that which was held before her by 
another. 1 do not know that she ever read cardf which the had never seen, 
when only the back was presented to her. 

Being desirous if possible, to prove that the eye was actually closed, 1 took 
two large wads of cotton, and placed ikeiii directly on the closed eyelid, and 
then bound them on with the handkerchief before used. The cotton filled the 
cavity under the eyebrow, came down to the iiiiddte of the cheek, and was in 
close contact with the nose. 1 he former experiments were then repeated 
without any difference in the result Bhe also took a pencil, and while rocking 
in her chair, wrote her own name, each word separately, and dotted the i. Her 
father, who was present, asked her to write his name. **Bball I write l.iitle Billy 
or Stiff Billy,*’ was her reply, imagining tiiat the qaestion was proposed by a little 
boy of the name of William belonging to the family. Bhe wrote Billy — 

the two words without connection, a^ after writing them both, she went tuick 
and dotted the i in each. She then wrote Spr infeed under them, and after 
observing it a moment, amilingly remarked that she had left out a letter, and 
inserted the I in the proper place. 

.A watch enclosed in a ease was handed to her, and she was reqoested to 
tell the time — after examining both sides, she opened the case, and then an- 
swered the question. Afierwaids, bot in the same paroxysm, a genlleman 
present wnde his name in characters so small that no ooo elim coold distinguish 
it at the osnal distance from the eye. Aa soon as the paper was put into hrr 
hand, she pronounced the name. It was thought that any attempt to open the 
eye would be indicated by tbo contractkHi of the skin on the forehe.vd, but 
tboDgh she was closely watched, nothing of ibo kind was observed. 

SIm also at tbis time repeated poetry and song, aa before. This she did 
abnott every paroxysm ; and though there are some pieeee which she must 
have repeated In tids way scorns of times, bor knowledge of them whon she is 
awake is not in the least improved by the praetioe. Those asperimonts were 
perfismied in die presence of soverni of tbo moeC respoetnhio and •niellvent 
gentlemen in town, and they were all cent ineed them could he no deception. 

While ebo was In i paroxysm a fnw ovenmgs tfterwnids, the lights were 
removed from her room, end the windows so soeered the! no object was dit- 
oemihle. Two books were then presented to bar whieb had been seleeted for 
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the pnrpoM ; iha iimnediateljr told the titles of both, though one of them mo 
a book which ihe had never seen before. 

Monday, Nov. 26th, she was removed to my house ; but, though she had 
several (mrozy sms in the interval, nothing worthy of notice occurred till the 
80th. The morning of that 4Ay* ** wss engaged in her customary em-> 
ployments, she complained suddenly of dizziness, seated herself in a chairg 
and immediately became insensible. Soon after, she applied a bandage to the 
eyes, went to her chamber and changed part of her dress. She then came 
down, and taking a basket which she lud purchased the day before, and which 
was much soiled, remarked that it was dirty, and she would wash it This 
operation she performed with os much neatness and despatch as she could 
have done when awake. * 

The room in the front part of the house she had never seen except for a few 
momenta several months since. The shutters were closed, and it was so dark 
^Itst it was^ impossible for any one possessing only ordinary powers of vision 
to distinguish the colors in the carpet. She, however, though her eyes were 
bandaged, noticed and commented on the various articles of furniture, and 
pointed out the dilTerent colors in the hearth rug. She also took up, and read 
several cards which were lying on the table. Soon after observing her with a 
skein of thread in her hand, 1 offered to hold it for her to wind. She imme- 
diately placed it on iiiy hands, and took hold of the end of the thread in a 
manlier which satisfied me she saw it, and completed the operation as skilfully 
and readily as if she were awake. Having left the room a moment, I found 
her on my return with a needle threaded, and hemming a cambric handker- 
chief. She however soon abandoned her work, and was then asked to read a 
little while aloud. Bryant*a Poems were given to her ; she opened the book, 
and turning to the ** Thuiiatopsis,** read the whole, (three pages,) and the 
most of it with great propriety. Something being said about her manner of 
reading, she observed there were parts of the piece which she did not under- 
stand, that she could read it much better if she understood it. The day be- 
fore, she had procured several samples of calico at the shops, portions of 
some of which had been washed since the commencement of her paroxysm. 
On their being spread out before her, she not only told the shop at which she 
obtained each, and named its price, but compared the part which had been 
washed with the piece from which it was taken, and when there was any change . 
pointed out the difference. 

A colored girl came in and seated herself before her : she was asked if she 
knew that lady ; she smiled and returned no answer. Some one said, ** She 
has a beautiful complexion, has she not ?** Jane laughed heartily, and said, 
** I should think she was somewhat tanned.*’ 

At dinner, she took her seat at the table as usual, helped herself to bread 
when it was offered, presented her tumbler for water, and through the whole 
time, did not, by her manner or actions, betray the least want of sight. After 
dinner the bandage which she put over her eyes in the morning, and which 
she had worn ever since, was taken off*, and in its place a black silk handker- 
chief stuffed with cotton was bound on so as to fit accurately to the nose and 
cheeks. Though extremely reluctant on account of severe pain in the head, 
she was at length prevailed on to write a part of the “ Snow Storm,” one of 
the pieces which she is in the habit of repeating when asleep. She finished 
one stanza of six lines, and part of a second. In writing she followed for a 
lime the ruled lines placed under her paper, but they having been displaced, 
she proceeded without them, continuing to write nearly in a straight line. In 
one or two instances she failed to make a proper division of the poetry into 
lines, and several times misspelled words which she would not have done had 
she been awake. Twice she noticed the inaccuracy in the spelling, and cor- 
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rtetad it at the time, bat when writiag the same word aAerwarda ahe fell into 
a similar error. A person standing behind her very carefully interposed a 
piece of brown paper between her eyes and the paper on which she was writing. 
Whenever this was done she appeared distnrbed, and exclaimed, ** don't, 
don't** For sooie time 1 watched her narrow!)^ to ascertain whether the ban- 
dage was constantly in place, but 1 could detect no change in its position. 

A watch was presented to her, the face of v^hich was concealed by a piece 
of brown paper placed between it and the crystal. Instead of telling the time, 
ahe observed, ** Any thing but a paper watch !'* 

In tlie evening when the room was so dark tliat nothing but the position of 
the windows could be discerned by common eyes, a blue fancy handkerchief 
was placed before her, and she was alked if she did not wish for a beautiful 
pink handkerchief— she replied, ** 1 hope 1 know blue from pink.'* 

The next day, during a paroxysm, stie went into a dark room and selected 
from among several letters having ditferent directions, the one bearing the name 
which she was requested to find, was heard to take up one letter after 
another and examine it, till she came to the one for which she was in search, 
when she exclaimed, ** Here it is,** and brought it out. also, with her 

eyes bandaged, wrote of her own accord two stanzas of poetry on a slate ; 
t^ lines were straight and parallel. 

The following passage from the same work, consists of an 
extract from the records of the Hospital at Worce.sler, whiihei 
Jane Kider was at length sent, for the purpose of being plact d 
imder the care of Dr. W oodward. 

* Jane had no paroxysm till the evening of December 6th, die day after her 
admission. ** Imiiiedbtely after falling asleep, she began to breathe with ditfi- 
caity, her mind seemed to labor, and she w*as uneasy and in perpetual motion. 
^^he said nothing till questions were asked her. £:*he told the time of day by n 
watch, in the (Wk, with her eyes closed — the fire was not extinguished, and of 
course it was not entirely dark. Her pulse was sexenty-two in a minute, and 
without irritation, ^he answered questions regularly, but with on air of tin- 
patience ; and said ** they kept asking her to read, but she would not.** 

^eclared .she would not go to Worcester, and said she was at Mr. j^iebbins's 
^n Springfield. .Afterwards she complained she w‘as locked up in the llospiinl, 
and did not wish to stay, and that she would not have come here if she had 
expected to be locked up. One hour and a half after the commcnroinont ol' 
the paroxysm, her feet were placed in a hath of the .\itro-.Muriatic Arid. In 
fixe minutes she became cairn, and went iuto a quiet sleep i in a fexv tuinutc:* 
more she waked xery pleasant.'* 

* From this time, till the ISib, she had from one to three (Kiroxytims d;ii!y ; 
in some of which “ she repeated passages of poetry xery nweelly ; sung smut; 
tunes with correctness ; and, with her eyes Inindaged, walked .-ilmul the house, 
and from room to room, without inconx’eiiience.** 

Dec. 13. * Jane had a more interesting parox}siii ihuri at any time lieforr, 
since her reskieoce in the Hospital. In a paroxysm the d.ix prexions, she l«*st 
n book which she could not afterwards find. Imineduitely on the ae^r;tsof (he 
paroxysm lo*day, she went to the sofa, raised the cushion, took up the hook, 
and commenced reading. Hhe read two or three poges to herself. Her eyes 
were then covered with a white handkerchief folded so as to make eiglit or ten 
thicknesses, and the spaces below the bandage filled with strips of black veU ct. 
She (hen took a liook and read audibly, distinctly, and correctly, nearly a 
page.’ 
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Three days after this, she seems to have lost this preternatu- 
ral acuteness of vision, which did not return during her subse- 
quent convalescence. 

After perusing the pwe^»ng extracts, we suppose our read- 
ers generally, will be convinced that great acuteness of vision 
may exist, as in the case of Jane Rider, in consequence of a 
diseased state of the system. Whether any thing of the same 
kind may occur in the case of persons in good health, and espe- 
cially whether it can be produced at the will of another, are dis- 
tinct questions. 

Upon these points, however, as well as upon the preceding, 
some plausible testimony exists, but for the present, we will 
allude only to that furnished by a recent letter of Col. Stone, 
the able and well known editor of the New York Commercial 
Gazette. We refer to this, because we suppose that more 
unexceptionable testimony could not be found, upon this, or 
any other subject, requiring in the observer strict integrity, 
general information, and acuteness in observing the phenomena 
presented to him. 

It should be borne in mind, that the preconceived opinions of 
Col. Stone, were wholly opposed to the reality of any extraor- 
dinary powers belonging to persons under the influence of what 
is called magnetism ; and that not only was his reason to be 
convinced, but his prejudices, likewise, were to be removed.. 
Tn this state of mind he made his visit to Providence in August 
last, and on the 28tli of that month, the occurrences took place 
which are narrated by him in the letter now before us. At^ 
present we quote only that part which is intended to establish^ 
the fact of her remarkable acuteness of sight, while her eyes 
were bandaged in such a manner, as to render it, apparently, 
impossible for one under ordinary circumstances, to obtain any 
distinct vision. Here, however, a remarkable diversity appears 
between the case of .fane Rider, and that of Miss Brackett, 
the young lady whose case is described by Col. Stone. In no 
case did Jane Rider see any thing, except when the object 
was before her eyes, and the only thing remarkable was, that 
she should have been able to see in the night, and through so 
many intervening obstructions. In Miss Brackett’s case, it is 
claimed, that she made no use of her eyes on such occasions, 
but that she presented every object which she wished to exam- 
ine, to the back of her neck. After describing the process of 
magnetizing, by which, in nine minutes, the patient was in a 
profound slumber, he proceeds : 

44 
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* It was arranged that the first experiments should be made for the purpose 
of eliciting some of the phenomena of clairvoyance, or mental rision. For 
this purpose an exhibition was made of various prints, large and small, like- 
nesses of distinguished persons, &c., with which my friend had provided him^^ 
self from his own house. With some of these y^e front parlor was hung, be- 
fore we entered it from the back room, while the smaller prints were thrown 
upon the centre-table. It must here be borne in mind, in the first place, what 
has already been several times remarked, that the patient is blind. Her eye- 
lids, moreover, were entirely closed ; in addition to which, cotton halts were 
placed over her eyes, and confined by a pair of green spectacles. It would» 
therefore, have been impossible for her to see — or rather, any other person 
would have been involved in the deepest darkness, with eyes thus closed, and 
then cotton halts over them. 

Soon after going into the room she appeared to see the pictures and admire 
them. This fact was tested in every way. From her repugnance to so much 
company, however, the little circle drew as much as possible uwc*iy from her, 
and her chief conversation on the subject of pictures was held with my friend, 
with whom, both sleeping and waking, she had previously been acquainted. 
Invariably, when she studied a picture, she turned her back upon the wall 
against which it hung. When she took up a print to examine it, she held it 
at the back of her head, or rather, just over the parietal bone. With my 
friend she conversed freely, and selected from the small prints a likeness of 
Mrs. Judsun, whose life she said she had read several times. She took up u 
portrait, while standing on the side of the room opposite to my friend and my- 
self, and putting it to the side of her head, almost behind, as she lemahied 
alone, inquired — “Is not this a likeness of John Foster? — John — Yes, it is 
John Foster.*’ I immediately passed around the table to her, and held a brief 
conversation with her respecting the character and writings of Foster — 
of whom there had not been a word said, before she selected his picture and 
pronounced his name. Her reading of the names on the prints w'as very slow, 
as she read by lettering, as the free-inasons call it ; that is, by studying each 
letter, and first repeating it in a whisper, as though to herself. But she made 
no mistakes that were discovered. 

In the early part of this exhibition she suddenly exclaimed, ‘why, who 
could have put that there ? It is no ornament to such a room as this.* Saying 
which, she stepped across the carpet, and took down a coarsely printed hand- 
bill, which had been suspended among the prints over the mantel-piece, by 
design, but which bad not attracted my notice until she thus directed the at- 
tention of the circle to the object.* 

Upon the preceding extracts, we will only remark, that, 
though as reported they are truly surprising, the experiments 
might in our view, have easily been made far more conclusive. 
Still there is perhaps enough to occasion in the mind of the read- 
er some doubt upon the subject, and if not to convince, at least to 
cause a suspension of Judgment until further evidence shall appear. 
It is but fair to remark, that this is by no means the only case on 
record, in which sight has been supposed to exist independently 
of the usual organs of vision. In the present case, moreover, 
the probability of deception is greatly lessened by the consider- 
ation of the respectability of the reporter, and especially by 
the fact, said to be well known to her acquaintance, that when 
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awake. Miss Brackett is nearly blind. Owing to an accident 
which happened to her head four years since, her health was 
greatly impaired, and she was afterwards subject to very serious 
derangements of the ne/vous system, which terminated in total 
blindness. Under the magnetic treatment of Dr. Capron, of 
Providence, her health it is said, has been, in a great degree, 
restored, and she ‘ can now, when awake, discern objects like 
shadows ; though she cannot distinguish a man from a woman 
by the dress.’ 

All this, however, surprising as it may be, is little in com- 
parison with what is claimed in respect to the power displayed 
by Miss Brackett, of describing persons and places, never seen 
by her, except in sleep. Our limits will permit us only to 
make a few extracts, in relation to this part of the subject, and 
from these, but a very imperfect view of the whole subject can 
be obtained. We must, therefore, refer our readers, who may 
be desirous of satisfying their curiosity more fully, to the entire 
letter from which the extracts are taken, and which will well 
repay a perusal. 

‘ Having satisfied ourselves of the wonderful powers of “ vision without the 
use of visual organs,” as exhibited upon these objects, and of which 1 have 
given but a brief outline, T)r. Capron, by on exercise of the will, withdrew her 
attention from the whole circle to himself, and then gave her a particular in- 
troduction to me. Leading her to a seat, I sat down by her side, and the Doc- 
tor transferred her hand into mine, and clothed me with the power of enjoying 
her exclusive company. 

1 then commenced a conversation with Miss Brackett, upon ordinary sub- 
jects, just as I would have done with any strange lady to whom 1 might be 
introduced — talking upon various matters, and she conversing in a sprightly 
and intelligent manner — invariably using very correct English. 1 inquired, 
both of herself and friends, before she was magnetized, whether she had ever 
been in New York, and was assured that she had not. In the course of my 
remarks, 1 now asked her whether she would like to visit New York ? She 
replied that she would — ** she should like to go there very well.” I then ob- 
served that it would atford me pleasure to accompany her, and asked — 

** How shall we go ? Shall we not take the steamboat Narragansett ? It is 
a very fine boat, and now lies at the dock.’* 

She replied she did not like to go in a steamboat. It made her sick. This 
remark was noted as affording an illustration of her former ideal voyage, in 
which she actually became sea-sick, as was reported to me. 

** How then will you go ?” 

** I should like to go through the air.” 

“ Very well,” I replied, ” we will step into a balloon. That will bo a 
tSkVoasaWL vnoda q£ tco.voV\vn^.” 

dvd , aooisn to cotnptoVond wVusSi woa tsioixa. Vl ^ 

l^oAly aecompoiiy Yiot that way ni nay other. 

** But you mast not lot mo fall,” wud aha. 
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*• Oh, no,” I replied. I am used to that way of travelling, and will bear 
yon up in perfect safety.” 

Saying which, she grasped my right hand more firmly — took my lefl hand—- 
and pressed upon both, tremulously, as if bnoying herself up. I raised roy 
hands some ten or twelve inches, very slowly, flavoring the idea that she was 
ascending. 

** You must keep me up,” she said, with a slight convulsive, or rather 
shuddering grasp, as though apprehensive of a fall. 

” Certainly,” 1 replied, ** you need have no fear. 1 am used to these ex- 
cursions.” And away, in imagination we sailed. 

” There is Bristol !” she exclaiindd ; stop — we must look at Bristol. 1 
have been here before. 1 always admired it. What beautiful streets !” 

** Very beautiful, indeed,” 1 replied — and we resumed our aerial voyage. 

Oh,” said she, ** how 1 like to travel in this way — it is so easy, and we 
go so quick.” 

“Yes,” 1 answered, “ and here we aro at New York. Come, we will de- 
scend at the north end of the Battery.” 

She then grasped uiy hands more closely, and bore down exactly as though 
descending from a height. 

“ Safely down,” said I. “ There is the dock where the Providence steam- 
boat comes in.” 

We pass over the visit to the Battery and tlie Bowling Green, 
and the various notices taken of objects on cither side of Broad- 
way as the Colonel and his protege proceeded upon their im- 
aginary journey until they arrived at Park Place. 

* That,’ said 1, * is the Colley Green.* 

* How heautifol !’ ahe exclaimed. * I must go and walk there.* 

* But will you not step into my house first ? It is close by.* 

* No ; 1 must take a walk there first. But there is nobody there.’ 

* It is private ground,* 1 replied ; *but the President of the College is my 
next door neighbor, and 1 have permission to walk there whenever I picusc. 
The gate is always open, and we will step in for a few minutes.* On reach- 
ing the foot of the street, — 

‘ There,* she exclaimed, with a playful smile, * you said the gate was always 
open, but you see it is shut.’ 

* It is not locked, however,* 1 rejoined, ' as yon will see. * * There, 

you see I have opened it. Now, step in, and we will walk around the 
grounds.* 

* How do yon like the College ?* * Very well,* she replied — * but there is 
nobody in it.’ * Because it is the vacation,* said I ; which was the fact. 

* How do you like the trees .” I inquired. 

* Very well ; but there is one of them which is decaying, and should be cut 
down taken away.’ 

1 was not aware of this fact, and from my knowledge of the trees, thought 
she must be in error. On examination since riiy return, however, 1 find that 
one of the trees, in front of the wing oceupied by Professor McVickar, has 
been sadly injured, by being barked In several very large places ; and the 
trunk is otherwise diseased. A canvass bandage, tarred, has been applied to 
the trunk, and the trank itself has been smeared with that staple of North Car- 
ofim merchandize. 

1 told her the President of the Coll^ lived in the first wing. Bhe replied 
that there was nobody living there now— the hoose being empty. On inquiry 
I find that she was correct — the house being shut up, and the President’s 
family in the country. 
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After a little time spent upon the way they arrive at Col. 
Stone’s house. 

Taking her thence into the street, 1 said, ‘ Let us cross over — that is my 
house — how do you like it ?’, 

She replied that it was a very pretty house—she liked it much ; but it was 
a good deal smaller than the other. 

‘ How many stories has it?' 

‘ Two,’ was the correct reply. 

* How do you like those windows ?' 

* Oh, they are very beautiful. It would be so sweet to sit and look out of 

those windows on the green.' * 

* Now,’ said I, * let us walk along to the gate, and go in. We have been 
absent in Providence some time — 1 have left Mrs. Stone there — and I want 
now to come suddenly upon them, and see if perhaps they are not playing 
high life below stairs.’ 

As we passed along, my companion looked up and said, * Why, I should 
think you might as well cut a door through into the street.’ This would have 
been a more important point, had I not some time previously remarked, by 
accident, that our house had no door on the street ; Miss B. might have heard 
that observation, and she might not. 

Arriving at the gate, 1 again sent her into the kitchen in advance, to take 
the servants by surprise, a conceit which seemed to please her. 7'he passage 
into the kitchen from the court, is winding, and she entered with the caution 
of a stranger. SShe then said, as if to the servants, in a loud whisper, ‘Hist, 
the Gentleman has come home ; 1 say, the Gentleman has come.’ 

Calling her out, I inquired how many servants were I here. She replied 
correctly, two. I inquired their ages, and she answered, again correctly, that 
the cook was a woman who seemed to be just passed middle age, and the 
other a young girl. In a word, she gave very accurate descriptions of the per- 
sons of two servants who had been left in charge of the house. 1 inquired the 
oge of the smaller ; she said she could not tell, hut would ask her. She then 
spoke, ‘ How old are you ? Is that your mother ?' Then turning to me, she 
observed, ‘ She will not answer me.’ She then inquired of the other, * Is that 
your daughter ? How old is she?’ Turning to me again, she remarked, 
‘ Why, she will not answer me either.’ 1 inquired what they were doing ? 
She answered, ‘ not much of any thing,’ which 1 thought not unlikely. It 
being wa.shing day, I asked, * are they nut washing ?' She said, and repeated, 
they were not. 1 asked what kind of a frock the girl had on ? She replied 
that she could not see clearly — the room was rather dark — but she believed it 
was a dark purple sprig. On both of these points she was mistaken. 7 he 
cook was washing that day, and the frock of the girl was blue, with a small 
light flower. 

From the kitchen they next proceed to the parlor, where 
the books upon the centre-table and sundry pictures were ex- 
amined, but nothing occurs of a very decided character. 

1 now asked Miss Brackett to walk with me into the library— a small apart- 
ment built purposely for that object, and in a degree separate fVoni the main 
body of the house. I told her that 1 had some pictures in that room, to which 
I wished particularly to invite her attention — ^giving her, however, not the 
slightest intimation as to the character of the pictures. On entering the library, 

» this ’ said I, ‘ is my den, my literary workshop, where I cun shut myself up 

44 # 
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und be as secluded ae I please.. I bnilt it on purpose.* ‘ Oh,* said she, ' it is 
a nice little place, 1 should like to shut myself up hero too ; come, you go out 
and leave me alone ; 1 want to rend these hooks. I$ut,' she continued, * if 
you built this on purpose, why did you not make it wider while you were 
about it ? It is so long and narrow, and so cIoe^b ; it wants some air.’ Now, 
these are exactly the criticisms upon my private * den,' made by all my wakina 
friends ; for it so happens, that, in its construction, haying hut a sinall lot, I 
made a sad miscalculation us to the width of the room. 

1 explained the matter to her, and told her I would leave her with the books 
as long as she pleased uAer we had looked at the pictures. 1 then asked her 
to look at the upper painting above the iirc-plncc. Now, 1 must remark in 
this place. Unit that was a picture whiSh I hud recently purchased, and which 
liad only been sent home on the preceding Tuesday or Wednesday. No per- 
son in the room, excepting myself, knew of its existence. b»he looked at the 
picture, and became instantly pensive. Presently her bosom heaved with 
sighs. I asked her what she tliou;rht of it. She .said she did not like to look 
at it any more. I then refjuested her to look at the picture below. She did 
so, and in a moment was absorbed with curious interest. Hut, as before, she 
would not describe it to me, farther than to say it was the portrait of a dark 
colored man ; but she brought her hand round her head, as much as to say 
there was something peculiar about the head. 1 then again directed her at- 
tention to the upper picture. She hinnediately became pen.sive and ;ilVected, 
as before. The experiment was repeated several time.s, niitil. in contemplating 
the upper picture, she sobbed and wept. * Well,' said I, * if that picture af- 
fects you so much, .Aliss Brackett, you need look at it no more. 1 have here 
a picture, in this draw'er, which I prize highly, and will show it you.* Saying 
which, 1 opened the drawer, and handed her the picture. She (iu imagination, 
of course,) took the picture, and observed in a whisper, as if talking to her.self, 

* oh, it's a miniature.' 1 asked her what she thought of it? .She replied it 
was very be.iutiful — but would not describe it, for the rca.soii.s I have already 
several times mentioned. 

I now requested Dr. ('apron to t ike her from me, and resume his .sway over 
her for the purpose of the sugge.sted cro.«.s-exumiiiution through liim as to what 
she had seen, lie took her by the hand, and the following scene ensued : 

‘ Ah, Loraina, are you here ?' 

* Why, Doctor, how do you do ? Wliuu did you come from Providence ? 

‘ 1 have just arrived.' 

* 1 am glad to see you.’ 

‘ And I am very glad to see you. When did you come to New York ?’ 

~I forget the reply to this question. '1 he conversation, however, was upon 
the common topics which would he nutiirnliy suggested by an actual meeting 
of friends, under the circumstances imagined. '1 he Doctor continued : 

‘ How have you been engaged since you came to New York ? Have you 
seen any thing ?' 

*Oh, yes. Mr. Stone has been taking a walk with me, «nnd shown me a 
great many things.' She then informed him, in un.swcr to questions, of her 
walk through Broadway ; mentioned the lions, the Astor House, and other 
matters, not necessary to bo repeated for the purpose of this narrative. Dr. 
Capron continued : 

‘ Well, Loraina, when Mr. Stone w'as in Providence, a few days since, he 
spoke to me of some pictures which he prizes highly. Did you see any of 
them?' 

* Ob, yes. 1 went to his house aud saw a great many. 1 took down one, 
and handed it to him \ and| what do you think ? he wanted, nio to tell him 
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what it was, when he had it in his own hands ! bnt I wouldn’t, he pestered me 
with BO many queetionB !' 

1 here suggested to the Doctor, that he should ask her whether she saw a 
fruit piece. lie did so. * Oh, yes,* was the reply. * That was the very pic- 
ture 1 took down and wouldn’t tell him what it was.’ 

This was correct. From what 1 could gather, when she began ezaminii^ 
the paintings, 1 supposed she referred to a beautiful fruit piece by Ward, of 
London. 

The Doctor continued, * Mr. Stone told me there was a painting over the 
side-board, what kind of a picture was that?’ 

‘ It was a lake, with mountains around it. 1 thought it very beautiful.' 

Such is the fact. The picture is a dharining mountain landscape, the scene 
being a beautiful lake among the Catskill mountains, by Hoxie. 

* \Vell, what other pictures did you see ? What is that picture which Mr. 
Stone told me was hanging over the settee ?’ 

* Oh, it was a curious picture. It represents three Indians sitting in a hollow 
tree, which looks as though it had been dug out on purpose. And the tree is 
filled with marks.’ [Hieroglyphics.] 

This was the most wonderful reply we had had yet. The picture is a com- 
position landscape, by lloxie, containing the portrait of the decaying trunk of 
an enormous sycamore tree, standing in the neighborhood of Montezuma, N. 
Y. 'J'he artist has introduced a group of three Indians, and has likewise 
traced a number of hieroglyphics within the open trunk. These hieroglyphics 
are seldom noticed by visitors, unless specially pointed out. And yet this 
blind lady, with bandaged eyes, who bad never been in jNew York, nor heard 
a whisper of the existence of the picture, had discovered them ! The fact 
seem.s not only incredible, but absolutely impossible. But, as I believe, it is 
nevertheless true. 

‘ Did you notice particularly any other pictures ? Mr. intone told me he had 
several in hi.s library, upon which he set a high value. Did you see them ?’ 

‘ Ye.**.’ 

* What were they ?’ 

Here she again became afiected, as she replied, * One of them was Christ in 
his agony, with a Crown of Thorns !* 

Thi.s reply was astounding. The picture is an admirable copy of the Ecce 
Homo by (niido. It had only been .sent home a w’cek before, and I had cau- 
tiously avoided mentioning it to my most intimate friends present at this ex- 
traordinary interview, until she thus proclaimed it. 

‘ \\*hul other picture did you see in the library ?' 

‘ I’herc was a portrait of an Indian Chief.* 

This was another wonderful reply. The picture is an admirable copy, by 
Catlin, of a capital portrait of Brunt, the Croat ISlohaw'k Warrior, which has 
recently been procured, to be engraved for the forthcoming life of that cele- 
brated chieOain. 

‘ How was he dressed r’ 

* Why, 1 can hardly describe it. His head was shaved, and I don’t know 
exactly whether there was any hair left on or not. There was something on 
the top, but 1 could scarcely tell whether it w'^as hair.* 

This description w’as very accurate. The knot on the crown is the scalp- 
lock ; and the war paint around it, and something like a ribbon tying it, would 
render it doubtful to a superficial observer, unacquainted with .Indian customs 
and costumes, whether there was any hair there or not. 

‘ Was there no other picture iu the library ?’ 

* Oh, yes : he took out of a drawer, a miniature.’ 

* Did it resemble the large picture ?’ 
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* I thought it did, lomewhat.' 

[I believe 1 had put this question to her when she was under my eontroK] 

* How was it dressed ?* 

* It was a very handsome picture, and had a cap and plumes.’ 

This was another wonderful reply. The picture in question is a very beau- 
tiful miniature likeness of Brant, composed by N.' Rogers, from two pictures of 
the chief, taken when he was a young man, and hrst in London — in his court 
dress. The picture is designed to embellish the forthcoming work referred 
to, and lies yet in the drawer, where it was seen and described by Miss Brack- 
ett, blind, previously unconscious of its existence, and two hundred miles off 
when she saw it. ’ 

After a careful perusal of the whole letter, we are constrain- 
ed to say, that on every point the evidence appears to us quite 
unsatisfactory ; but we will repeat, what we have in substance 
remarked before, that we see no reason to believe that any in- 
tentional deception has been practised at least on the part of Col. 
Stone. Still it appears to us, that most of the answers may be 
accounted for without supposing any power to belong to Miss 
Brackett, other than what belongs to many persons while suf- 
fering from the influence of nervous diseases. The effect of 
such diseases, in giving clearness of apprehension, and vivid- 
ness of recollection in respect to facts and impressions which 
had long since faded from the memory, is well knowm. In 
most of the conversation detailed by Col. Stone, it is obvious 
that his remarks and questions give such a lead to her imagina- 
tion, that her observations are nothing more than might be ex- 
pected to result from considerable activity of apprehension, 
united perhaps with some scraps of recollected conversations. 
It appears probable, also, that the excited state of the narra- 
tor^s imagination, a state necessary for carrying on such a con- 
versation as he has related, served in some instances to mislead 
him, and to induce the belief that she was the subject of 
thoughts and feelings which, in fact, existed in his own mind 
only. 

When these considerations, and others naturally occurring 
to any mind familiar with the common principles of intellectual 
philosophy, are July weighed, we believe that much in this 
narrative, which at first may seem surprising, will appear en- 
tirely natural. Still we are free to confess that there are other 
facts which we cannot satisfactorily explain. In regard to 
these, how'ever, it is quite possible that some misapprehension 
may have existed in the mind of the reporter, or Miss Brack- 
ett may have possessed means of information, or materials for 
guessing, of which he was wholly ignorant. 

Before closing these remarks, we ought, perhaps, to say a 
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few words respecting the moral bearing of what is called the 
science of animal magnetism. It seems to us an injudicious 
mode of replying to any alleged fact in natural philosophy, 
that, if true, its effect will be adverse to morality or religion. 
The human mind does not possess sufficient power to grasp an 
argument of this nature, and it has often happened, that in the 
attempt to reason down the principles of philosophy by their 
supposed consequences, religion has been forced into unwilling 
opposition to the progress of ^ound knowledge. It is, more- 
over an exceedingly lazy mode of answering an opponent. 
There were few in the days of Galileo, who were capable of 
weighing well the arguments for the revolution of the earth, 
but any one could urge the texts of scripture which seemed to 
prove that the sun moved, while the earth stood still. We 
live in a period when no doubt remains that the Christian re- 
ligion is wholly consistent with sound natural philosophy, and 
with all the facts of natural history. The proper inquiry then 
is, in every case. What is the evidence of the alleged fact ? 
If decisive evidence appears of its truth, no apprehension need 
be entertained of its hostile bearing towards the. Christian reli- 
gion ; and, if false, it may be proved so by other arguments 
than its dangerous tendency. In the present case we confess, 
that while we believe that most of those who have given us 
their impressions upon this subject have been honest in their 
representations, we strongly suspect, that the actual somnolen- 
cy of the females who are supposed to be under the magnetic 
influence, is not well ascertained ; and that there is, conse- 
quently, no little ground for the suspicion that, on their part, it 
is wholly or partially a system of deception. Should this prove 
to be the case, the good city of Providence will scarcely be 
less celebrated, in future times, for her ready credence of tales 
of wonder, than is the ancient town of Salem for her belief in 
the doctrine of witchcraft. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Spirit’s Life ; A Poem ; delivered before the Literary Fraternity, 
Waterville College, and the Porter Rhetorical Society, Theological Seminary, 
Andoirer, at their Anniversaries, August and September, 1837. By Rev. Ray 
Palmer. Boston : Whipple and Damrell, 1837. 8vo. pp. 16. 

This poem opens with a comparison of the condition of man in the present 
world, with that of the shipwrecked mariner, cast upon some desolate shore, 
far from the endearments and delights of his native home. Though despairing 
at first of all consolation in his drear}' exile, he comes by slow degrees, to lose 
the gloom which first weighed upon his spirits, and at length learns to call his 
new abode his home. So man, since exiled from his native Eden, though sigh- 
ing to return thither, finds, even in this world, some things to console him for 
his loss, and to reconcile him to his present abode. The author then speaks of 
our twofold nature, * the grosser sense allied to earth,* and * the spirit of an es- 
sence half divine.* lie is thus led to speak of the proper life of the spirit, 
which is made tQ consist in the presence and enjoyment of the Beautiful, the 
True, and the Good. 

A great part of the poem is then employed in describing these sources of 
spiritual enjoyment, and it concludes with an aspiration after that day, when the 
spirit shall engage in its proper pursuits, and an exhortation to shun * sensual 
life,* and to pursue the proper objects which befit the soul. 

We are sensible that from such an outline only, a very faint and inadequate 
impression can be conveyed of the beauty of the poem, which, of course, 
consists principally in the rich filling up of the outline, and the elegance and 
splendor of its poetical diction. 

The following passages form a part of the answer to the enquiry, * Where i.s 
beauty to be found ?’ AAer describing the beauties of the heavens, and of the 
fair field of nature, he proceeds. 

* Or, leaving nature, fix thy roving thought 
On the fair works that human skill hath wrought. 

Eternal Rome's proud Vatican go tread ; 

Rich mausoleum of the giRed dead : 

Where sculpture bids the marble bosom heave, 

The lip to utter, and the eye to grieve ; 

Give to the wretch l.aocoon a tear ; 

Or gaze in silence on the Belvidere ; 

Pause where, with pencil dipped in magic dye, 

Painting transcends all hoes of earth and sky ; 

And while thy rapt soul feels the mighty spell 
Of gomeous Titian, or bold Raphael, 

That nxed in wonder, thou oouldst ever wait| 

Laam what the beauty genius oan create. 
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* And there is beauty on the classic page ; 

Immortal product of each perished age : 

Where graphic Homer, master of the lyre, 

Or melts to pity, or inflames to ire : 

Where Plato, half^divine, intensely soars, 

And wide unfathomed realms of thought explores : 

Where breathes, chaste Virgil, thy sweet tuneful lay ; 

Or the thronged forum owns rich Tully’s sway ; 

Or where Petrarca sighs in later time ; 

Or Dante *s numbers roll— dark — wild — sublime : 

Or our own Milton, with adventurous flight, 

Sweeps heaven and hell, anfl chaos and old night 
Where gentle Addison provokes a smile. 

And to fair virtue wins the heart the while ; 

Or splendid Burke pours his exhaustless stream ; 

Or Johnson kindles on the moral theme. 

* But close the eye of sense, and thou shall And 
Yet fairer forms of beauty in the mind. 

The inward eye hath vision more serene ; 

It sees a world no eye of sense hath seen ; 

Ideal all — transrendent — ever bright : 

Imagination thither bends her flight ; 

Bids the charmed soul *iijid radiant forms to range. 

And hues that fade not, yet forever change ; 

And there, where soft eternal sunlight gleams. 

Find calm repose, and dream bright glorious dreams !’ 

The following is the conclusion of the poem. 

* O come the better day, when every gale 
That sweeps from heaving hill or sunny vale, 

Shall sweetly breathe of purity and peace ! 

When passion’s rage and parly strife shall cease : 

When Learning, from her venerated hulls, 

Shall send forth sons whom no fierce summons calls 
To noisy conflict, that lays waste the mind. 

Nor leaves one noble sympathy behind : 

When, like the surges spent upon the shore. 

The waves of tumult shall forget to roar : 

Society grow calm ; and men begin. 

Withdrawn from outward life, to live within. 

I'hat life earth’s every joy shall twice endear ; 

(live nature language, and the soul an ear ; 

Make reason utter truth, the soul approve. 

And pure aflections the pure spirit move ! 

* Ah ! who would quench the nobler spirit’s fire 
III sensual life->the life of low desire ? 

Who spurn the holy birthright nature gave. 

To be ambition’s fool, and pleasure’s slave ? 

Let such, inglorious and perversely blind, 

Cirasp meaner things, and madly starve the mind ; 

Ignoble let them live, and nameless die. 

And ** Infamy” be written where they lie ! 
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* But ye, whom loftier pnrposei impel 
To choose the richer meed of living well : 

Who feel the spirit’s heuven-enkiiidled flame 
Mount upward to the source from whence it came ; 

And nerve your fervent souls for worthier strife, 

Instinct with inward energy and life : 

Ye gaze, alternate filled with hopes and fears, 

Adown the vista of approaching years, 

As conscious many a storm shall fierce assail. 

And trembling, lest or strength or courage fail : 

That ye may ealm abide, when billows roll. 

Commune with God — with Nature — and the Soul. 

Nurture the Spirit with a Spirit’s food : 

Oh ! love the Beautifui. — the True — the Good !’ 

We ought not to conclude these few remarks and quotations, without allud- 
ing to the very beautiful typographical execution of this poem, which does great 
credit to the press of Whipple and Damrell. 

To Correspondents. If a * Subscriber’ will favor us with his 
real address, we will endeavor to satisfy him, that he has not taken 
a fair view of the subject of which he speaks in his communication. 
If in the mean time he shall ascertain that it is easier to call chick- 
ens than to drive them, he will have made an important discovery in 
the management of poultry. 

We respectfully ask our friends and patrons to exert themselves, 
if they think the occasion worthy of their exertions, to increase the 
number of subscribers to the Magazine. We often receive assuran- 
ces from our readers, of the interest which they feel in the pros- 
perity of the Magazine, and are cheered in our labors by our 
knowledge of their approbation. If each reader, who values the 
work, will resolve to add one new subscriber to our publisher’s list 
during the present month, he will not only contribute to the contin- 
uance of the Magazine, but will, in the most eftectual manner, pro- 
vide for its progrc.ssive iiiiprovement. We have no doubt that it is 
in the power of each of our subscribers, to confer the favor which 
we have ventured to solicit, and we trust that the ellbrt would be 
found to contribute not less to their satisfaction than to ours. Let 
all who think that a monthly publication devoted to the promotion 
of practical piety is of importance to the church, contrilmte acc(»rd- 
ing to their ability to its pecuniary support, or furnish iuteresting 
matter for its columns, and the work would never languish. 
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There was a certain rich man who owned nearly the whole of 
a manufacturing town, with various works ; an extensive flour- 
ing mill, two large mercantile establishments, and two large^ 
farms, which he cultivated. Besides these, at a great distance' 
from in's residence, he had a large tract of sterile land, occu* 
pied by some poor tenants, who, with their families, numbered 
about fifty thousand. This man, finding it necessary in the 
prosecution of his business, to be absent several years, on a 
voyage to distant foreign ports, called together the head men 
of his establishments ; and after fully authorizing them to trans- 
act business for him, gave them the following charge : 

Gentlemen : You are already informed of the necessity 
which compels me to undertake a long and distant voyage, 
which must necessarily prevent me, for several years, from 
giving personal attention to my business. I have^ clothed you 
with full powers for the transaction of the business of your 
several departments, in a manner which shows that I repose 
full confidence in your honesty and faithfulness. I have given 
my whole property, in this region, into your hands ; yet in 
such a tnantier, that on my return I can call you to a strict ac- 
count. You must, however, remember that you are to manage 
this property for me, and 7iotfor yourselves.* You are permit- 
ted to make use of so much of it as may be necessary for the sup- 
port, comfort, and convenience of your families ;t but you are 
not to consider it as your own,t nor to employ it for your own 
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benefit, nor set up for yourselves any interests separate from 
mine.* But, if you faithfully adhere to these instructions, and 
manage well for me, on my return you shall be abundantly 
rewarded. t 

^ I have given such portions to my children as I supposed 
their immediate necessities would recpiire ; but they will soon 
need more, and I enjoin it upon you to supply all things that 
may be necessary to their comfori.J 1 have also employed a 
teacher to instruct them,§ whom I have authorized to draw on 
you for what may be required to give him and his family a 
comfortable maintenance,j| and to supply all books, maps, fur- 
niture and other things which may be needed in the prosecution 
of his work. 

‘ I have just heard from my poor tenants, who have lost 
their crops, that they are in a starving condition. I therefore 
charge you, without any unnecessary delay, to employ a sufli- 
cient number of persons for the purpose, and establish store- 
houses of provisions, at convenient distances among them, so 
that they may all be supplied. This is my last direction ; and 
I charge you to fulfil it promptly and faithfully ; and if you fail 
of doing it, the blood of these starving, perishing poor, who 
die from hunger and want, will fall upon your heads. ’IT 

This charge was listened to with submission and promises 
of obedience. The persons to whom it was addressed were 
the two Farmers, who managed the rich man^s farms ; the two 
Merchants, or clerks, who transacted the business of his stores; 
the Manufacturer, who superintended his various works ; the 
Miller, who bad charge of his flouring mill ; two Carpenters 
and Builders, who had the care of his houses ; and the Black- 
smith and Engineer, who had charge of his machinery. 
But the owner of the property had no sooner embarked, than 
all these men except the 1st Farmer, 2d Merchant, and 2d 
Carpenter, began to calculate how they should use his property 
to the most advantage to themselves. The 2d Farmer deter- 
mined in the first place to employ all the surplus proceeds of 
the farm, to purchase more land, so as to increase the income, 
that be might be able to lay up money for the use of his family, 
after the return of the owner. The first Merchant was desirous 
of enlarging his store, and ultimately establishing a branch in 
the country. The Manufacturer thought that the establishment 

* 2 Cor. V. 15. t Matt. xxv. 16 — 23. t Gal. vi. 10. 1 Jo. iii. 17. 

{ Ep. iv, 11, 12. li L«. X. 7. 1 Cor. ix. 1 — 14. Ga. vi. 6. 

V Mark xvi. 15. Ezc. xxxui. 7 — ^9. 
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might be more productive, if several thousand dollars worth of 
new machinery were added ; and this was sufScient to consume 
a considerable portion of the profits. The Miller was desirous 
of having several new suns of stones ; and to accomplish this 
he must lay up the profits of the concern. There were several 
vacant lots on which the first Carpenter w^as anxious to build 
houses, to increase his income ; and to this, he devoted the 
rents and his personal labors. The Blacksmith thought it bis 
duty to provide for the future wants of his children ; and he 
began diligently to lay up for them every copper that he could 
secure from his department of business, beyond the bare neces- 
saries of life for his family. 

It may be readily supposed that these men were too much 
engrossed in their favorite schemes to think of the perishing 
poor. But the teacher had received a special charge not to 
see them neglected ; and when he saw that nothing was likely 
to be done for them, he took it upon himself to call upon the 
stewards of his master’s property, and urge them to the per- 
formance of their duty. By most of them he was coolly re- 
ceived. They were too busy, each in carrying forward his 
plans for increasing the property, which they now called their 
own, to attend to such matters. However, the hearts of the 
1st Farmer, the 2d Merchant and the 2d Carpenter, were 
stirred within them ; and they undertook to co-operate with 
the Teacher. With much effort they succeeded in convening 
a meeting of the stewards, for the purpose of considering the 
case of the poor tenants. The Teacher described their suffer- 
ings, and read some accounts which he had received ; from 
which it appeared that some thousands had perished with hun- 
ger already ; and that the rest were suffering all the horrors of 
starvation. This made some impression upon the minds of 
the stewards ; but this impression was exceedingly faint, when 
compared with the desire of gain, which had now taken such 
strong possession of their hearts as to be the ‘ one idea which 
engrossed all the faculties of their souls. They seemed evi- 
dentlv impatient of the discussion. Tt appeared to them a 
matteV of very small moment, compared with their favorite 
schemes ; and the execution of them required all their time 

and energies. . , . i i ♦ 

The 2d Farmer was willing to give something ; but he mvst 

pay bis debts ; and he thought a man must be just before he 
could be generous. But the fact was, that his grasping dispo- 
sition had led him to go into debt for land, with the intention of 
'bsitig his roaster’s money to pay for it. 
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First Merchant. This is going to be a very expensive 
concern. Here are fifty thousand people to be fed. It will 
beggar us all if we undertake it. 

Second Merchant. But you forget ^ my dear sir, that we 
have nothing that is our own. This property is only put into 
our hands to be employed according to the direction of the 
owner. 

Manufacturer. That doctrine will do veiy well in theory, 
but when we come to practice* it won’t work. The property 
is in our hands ; and the good of the community, as well as 
our duty to our families, require that we should make the 
most of it. It is not possible for me to contribute my share of 
this expense, without abandoning all my plans of improvement. 

Teacher. But, sir, here is the order of our common Mas- 
ter, recorded in the book. He has enjoined the relief of these 
poor people, absolutely, without any regard to the expense. 
Will it be more pleasing to him to have his property improved 
in a manner which he has not directed, than to have his orders 
obeyed ?♦ 

Miller. But where are we to obtain provisions for this 
great multitude ? The thing is impossible. 

First Farmer. Have not you five hundred barrels of flour on 
hand, neighbor ? And are you not making it every day ? 

Miller. I must sell this, and all I can make this year, lo 
pay for setting my new stones. 

Teacher. But which is of the more consequence, my dt-r'* 
sir, the increase of your toll, or the lives of these people that 
are perishing ? 

Miller. The improvements I am making are for the bene- 
fit of the public. The mill is not large enough to grind all the 
grain that is raised about here. 

Teacher. But cannot the people of this vicinity do awhile 
longer as they have for years past, with the old mill, belter 
than that these poor people should starve to death ? 

First Carpenter. It seems to me to be a piece of folly to 
go so far to find objects of charity, when we have so many 

E oor in our own town. Let us relieve these first ; and if wc 
ave any thing more to spare, then we will send it to the poor 
tenants. 

Teacher. True benevolence regards all mankind as breth- 
ren ; and seeks to alleviate the distresses of those at a distance 


* 1 S»m. XV. 22. 
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as well as of those near at hand. But, in this case, we are 
not left to our own choice. Our master has commanded, and 
it is for us to obey. 

Blacksmith. Charier begins at home. I must provide for 
my children. 

Second Carpenter. How can you call this charity, neigh- 
bor, when it is only taking our master’s money, and employing 
it according to his directions ? 

After some further discussicy^, it was concluded that the di- 
rection of this matter should be committed to the Teacher ; 
and that each one should bring to him his share of the contri- 
bution. It was agreed, first to send out one man with five 
hundred loaves of broad, and learn the condition of the people, 
and how much was needed. The Teacher strongly remon- 
strated against this proceeding ; alleging that there was no time 
to be lost, as the people were dying ; and that they ought at 
once to send out a full supply. His views were seconded by 
the 1st Farmer, the 2d Merchant and the 2d Carpenter. But 
the majority overruled the motion. 

After this matter was disposed of, the Teacher retired, and 
the subject of his support was introduced. The 1st Farmer, 
and the 2d Merchant and 2d Carpenter, were for fixing upon 
a stipulated salary, such as would be satisfactory to the Teach- 
er himself. The 1st Merchant and the Manufacturer* thought 
he ought to receive a stated salary ; but fixed upon a sum 
much less than what they spent upon their own families, of no 
larger size. The Miller thought the Teacher was extravagant. 
He and his family indulged themselves in many things that 
might be dispensed with. He thought the salary proposed by 
the Teacher too large ; though in fact it was much smaller than 
the sum expended by himself on his own family ; and the arti- 
cles supposed by him to be extravagant, were less expensive 
than those of the same description in his own house. Yet, 
they were both employed by the same person, and supported 
by the same man’s money. The 1st Carpenter was opposed 
to giving him any salary at all. He thought such a proceeding 
contrary to the intention of their Master, who did not mean to 
encourage any man in so mercenary a thing as to teach for 
money. For his part, the very idea was revolting to his feel- 
ings. A man received his knowledge from (3od, and it w'as 
the next thing to sacrilege for him to sell it for money. He 
was willing, however, to assist the Teacher whenever it ap- 
peared that bis family were in want. 

45* 
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To this the 2d Carpenter replied, that the money the Teacher 
was to receive was not to be considered in the light of an exchange 
or barter for his knowledge ; but for the support of himself 
and his family while he devoted his time to the work of in- 
struction. It was, however, equally true that the Carpenter 
received his strength and skill from God ; and upon the same 
principle, it would be sacrilege for him to receive pay for his 
labor. But, for his part, he believed the workman was worthy 
of his wages, as well in one pursuit as another ; and he thought 
it no meaner to pinch one laborer in his wages than another. 
As to leaving the matter to take care of itself, when the 
Teacher’s family should come to want, he thought it both un- 
fair and unjust. He ought not to be left to come to want ; but 
his mind should be relieved from care and anxiety on this 
point, rfiat he might devote himself wholly to his work. ‘ Be- 
sides,’ said he, ^ has not our master commanded us to support 
him.’ The Blacksmith said it was very easy for men to spend 
money and talk about liberality when it cost them no labor. 
He thought the Teacher might irorA; as well as himself; and 
he did not believe in his being supported by charity. But in 
fact, his labors were as severe and trying, as those of any one 
of the company, if not more so ; and instead of living on 
charity^ the means which supported him belonged to the same 
individual, by whom they were all alike employed. It was 
finally agreed that the Teacher should have a salary ; but this 
was fixed at the lowest amount which, with the strictest econo- 
my, would yield his family a scanty subsistence. 

TEA-TABLE TALK. 

Mrs. JameSj the 1st Farmer’s wife. — Mrs. Reed^ the 2d Far- 
mer’s wife. — Mrs. Jones^ the Miller’s wife. — Mrs. Corey ^ 
wife of the Manufacturer. — Mrs. Gray, the 1st Merchant’s 
wife. — Mrs. Fish^ the 2d Merchant’s wife. — Mrs. Rose^ 
the 1st Carpenter’s wife. — Mrs. Rice^ 2d Carpenter’s wife. 
— Mrs. Gripj the Blacksmith’s wife. 

Mrs. Reed. Do you see how proud Mr. Lovett’s girls are 
growing, Mrs. Jones ? 

Mrs. Jones. I see they have a great many new things, 
since their father has got his money. I think he had better 
saved it ; for they may want bread before it comes time to 
pay him again ; and I’m sure my husband won’t be willing to 
give him any more salary. 
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Mrs. Corey. And I know my husband won’t. The/ have 
enough to live on now, if they would be saving. But I think 
Mrs. Lovett is extravagant herself. Did you see her new 
bonnet, last Sunday, Mrs. Gray ? 

Mrs. Gray, Yes ; and her new dress too ; and the girls 
all have new dresses and new bonnets. 

* Mrs. Rose. They say she is wasteful too ; and I believe it 
must be true, or they could not spend so much money. 

Mrs. Jones. They say thc^ always have the best of things 
on their table. 

Mrs. Grip. Yes ; and they have a great many more things 
in the house than they need. 

Mrs. Fish. Mrs. Gray, will you allow me to inquire how 
many new dresses you have had this year ? 

Mrs. Gray. Indeed, Mrs. Fish, I can hardly tell till I 
have counted : there’s my merino dress, ray pink, my satin, 
my crape, and ray three white dresses, w^ith as many calicoes 
as there are days in the week. My husband tells me to go 
into the store and take whatever I want. 

Mrs. Corey. You beat us all, I think, Mrs. Gray. I 
have had only five new dresses this year. I don’t know but I 
ought 10 have more ; but my husband thinks he must get his 
new machinery set up first. 

Mrs. Jones. That’s more than I’ve had. I want a new 
silk dress, and two or three more calicoes ; but 1 must have 
new furniture for the parlor first. 

Mrs. Reed. My husband is very much pressed to get mo- 
ney to pay for the new farm ; and so I’ve contented myself 
with three new dresses this summer. 

Mrs. Fish. What should you say to me, ladies, if I should 
call you extravagant ? 

Mrs. Gray. Why, indeed, I should say it was none of 
your business. My husband is able to give me what 1 want ; 
and nobody has a right to complain. 

Mrs. Fish. Why, then, do you complain of Mrs. Lovett ? 
Has not she the same right that we have, to clothe herself and 
her children as she thinks proper ? Yet, after all your com- 
plaints, there is no comparison between her expenses and 
yours. I have never seen anything in her appearance or that 
of her daughters like pride of dress ; but have always thought 
they dressed with becoming neatness and modesty. 

Mrs. Gray. But, surely, you don’t mean to say that Mrs. 
Lovett is able to dress as well as we ? 
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Mrs, James, I know she is not. But what is the reason ? 
Mr. Lovett does not receive his just due. 

Mrs, Reed, Why, he get’s all his salary, don’t he ? 

Mrs, Rice, Was his salary ever as much as we should 
think we ought to have ? 

Mrs, Corey, Every one may have all he can get. But, 
when a man lives on the earnings of others, he ought to spend 
as little as possible. 

Mrs, Fish, But we are all living upon property that is not 
our own. The same man that employs our own husbands em- 
ploys Mr. Lovett. A good living is all that he allows any of 
us ; and to that Mr. Lovett is as well entitled as our husbands. 
And, instead of living on the earnings of others, he would only 
receive the just reward of his labors, if he should have a good 
living. But he is put upon short allow'ance, by those who 
are living on the bounties of his employer. 

Mrs, Rose, How very nice this fruit is ! Mrs. Jones al- 
ways has the best of every thing. 

Mrs. Rice, Why, Mrs. Rose ! How dare you speak so 
to Mrs. Jones’ face, since you just heard her reproacliing Mrs. 
Lovett for having the best of every thing ? 

After the meeting before described, the Teacher took the 
responsibility of sending out the messenger with the five hun- 
dred loaves, trusting to the pledges given at the meeting. He 
soon received intelligence from the messenger, that the people 
were in a condition far more wretched than they had supposed, 
or than it was possible for him to describe. Hundreds were 
starving to death daily ; and if there was any intention of saving 
them, one hundred men, with a hundred thousand loaves of 
bread, and other provisions in proportion, must be immediate- 
ly sent out ; and the supply must be kept up, until the people 
were able to live from their new crops. 

Soon after the meeting, the first Farmer, the second Mer- 
chant, and the second Carpenter, had paid in something for this 
object. The first Farmer set apart one tenth of the income of 
the farm; the second Merchant set apart what he thought a rea- 
ionable proportion of the income of the store. But the second 
Carpenter was the only one who seemed fully to understand the 
nature of stewardship, and to appreciate the relation es^isting 
between them and the rich man. He sat down every Satur- 
day night, and made a calculation of the income of his depart- 
ment, together with bis necessary expenses, and paid over the 
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balance faithfully, for the relief of the poor tenants.* He even 
denied himself many things which would have contributed to 
the comfort and convenience of his family, in order that he 
might be able to give more.f If all of them had pursued the same 
course, there would have been an abundant supply. But the 
rest of the men paid nothing into the treasury; and the Teacher 
was under the necessity of employing an agent to call on them 
for their contributions. This agent was variously received and 
treated by the different individuals. The first Farmer com- 
plained of hard times; said he was in debt for his land, and he 
had just been purchasing stock — he did not know about these 
poor tenants; but thought that, if they were as industrious as 
himself, they might get bread to eat without all this ado. How- 
ever, he very grudgingly gave a small amount. After being 
several times put off, the Miller gave him a sum considerably 
smaller than what he bad given his wife the same day, for the 
purchase of new furniture. The first Merchant and the Manu- 
facturer gave what they considered very liberal donations. The 
sums were considerable; yet they were very much smaller than 
the amount they had expended in their families for superfluities 
since the meeting in behalf of the poor tenants. The second 
Carpenter squeezed out a quarter of a dollar, and said it was 
very hard to have to support his own family and others too; he 
had pretty much made up his mind not to give any more till he 
had got his houses paid for. He did not much like the plan of 
employing agents to collect money for benevolent purposes. 
If every one would pay in his contribution himself, the expense 
of paying agents might be saved; forgetting, meanwhile, that 
he had not paid in his own. He thought the plan of agencies 
encouraged a certain class of men, who w^ere desirous of get- 
ting a living without work. But the agent thought that if all 
men were like him, the system would soOTi be abandoned, as 
the contributions would not be sufficient to pay for collecting. 
The Blacksmith called him a sturdy beggar, and advised him 
to go home and get an honest living by hard work as he did 
himself. And as for the Teacher who sent him, he thought 
he had better mind his owm business, and not undertake any 
more to dictate to others what they should do with their own 
money. 

The return of the agent was rather discouraging to the 
Teacher, whose heart yearned over the dying poor. But, af- 


* 1 Co. xvi. 1, 2. 


t 2 Co. viii. 2, 3. 
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ter adding to it all that he could possibly spare from his scanty 
salary, he concluded to employ it as far as it would go; and 
accordingly sent out five men, with a thousand loaves apiece; 
which was only a twentieth part of the supply estimated by the 
messenger. It was evident, however, that this supply could 
reach but a very small proportion of the sufferers; and that the 
rest must be left to starve to death. 

Conversation between Mrs. Jones^ Mrs. Rose^ and Mrs. Rice. 

Mrs. Jones. Well, Mrs. Rice, I think we have done pret- 
ty well for the poor tenants. 

Mrs. Rice. I cannot say that I think we are doing pretty 
well for them while any of them are left to starve to death for 
want of provisions. 

Mrs. Rose. They say the Messengers are extravagant. I 
am told that they purciiascd many things for their convenience 
and comfort, which they could do without. 1 think people 
that are supported by charity, ought not to think so much of 
their comfort. 

Mrs. Rice. I am sorry, Mrs. Rose, that you should speak 
of them as being supported by charity. They are persons em- 
ployed by us to do our work; and the money they receive is 
no more ours than it is theirs. It is true, it is in our hands; 
but it belongs to our Master; and we shall be called to account 
to him for the manner in which we employ it. 

Mrs. Jones. But do you think it right for them to spend any 
thing unnecessarily.^ 

Mrs. Rice. It would seem a most monstrous and unfeeling 
thing for them to squander money, while these poor people arc 
perishing for lack of bread. I have no evidence that they 
have done it. On the contrary, I know that some of them 
have denied themselves many things which would have contrib- 
uted greatly to the comfort of their families. Yet it is possi- 
ble that some of them may have purchased things that they 
could have dispensed with. But, 1 would be very glad if you 
would show me what right we have to indulge ourselves more, 
or live better, or purchase more superfluities than they. 

* The proportion of ordained Misiionariea among the heathen is, as nearly 
aa can be ascertained, about one to every million; while it is estimated, at the 
lowest calculation, that one to every fifty thousand is necessary, in order to 
give the gospel, in a reasonable time, to all. The actual supply, therefore, is 
only about one twentieth of the lowest estimate of what is required. As it Is, 
multitudes most inevitably perish without ever having heard the gospel. 
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Mrs, Jones. Why, I am sure Yfe have a right to do what 
we will with our own. People have no right to live beyond 
their income. But you surely do not mean to say that we have 
no right to live well, if we are able? 

Mrs, Rice. I am astonished, my dear Mrs. Jones, that you 
should seem to be so little acquainted with the tenure by which 
we hold our property. Our husbands have each of them a 
copy of the book which contains the articles of agreement; and 
we ought to understand the subject. We are all the servants 
of the owner of this property; and all he has authorized us to 
use, is, what we need for the support and comfort of our fam- 
ilies. The messengers sent to the poor tenants are as truly 
his servants as we are. They are engaged in a laborious and 
self-denying work; and 1 can see no good reason why they 
should not receive as good a living, as we have ourselves; un- 
less we adopt the principle that power makes right. We have 
indeed, this power, for the property is in our own hands. I 
do not mean, however, that they have any right to squander 
their master’s money in extravagance, while the poor are per- 
ishing for need of it; but 1 mean to say that we have no better 
right to do it than they; and that it is unreasonable and unjust 
for us to put them upon the lowest possible allowance, while 
we live in luxury and extravagance. 

Mrs. Rose. But, do you not really think, Mrs. Rice, that 
five thousand loaves of bread is a good deal for us to send to 
those poor people? 

Mrs. Rice. I will answer this question by asking another: 
You have ten persons in your family. What would you say to 
any one who should propose to you a loaf of bread, as a pretty 
good supply for your family, for one year? 

Mrs. Rose. A loaf of bread for my family! Why, it would 
only be an aggravation! 

Airs. Rice, Yet you think it is doing very well by these 
poor tenants, to put them off with a loaf of bread for every ten 
persons. There are fifty thousand of them; and we have sup- 
plied them with only five thousand loaves.* 

By this time, the portions left by the rich man for his chil- 
dren were exhausted, and the Teacher called a meeting of the 
stewards, for the purpose of.pbtaining a new supply. The dis- 
cussion at this meeting was of an unpleasant nature. The chil- 


* About equal, iu proportion, to the supply of missionaries to the heathen. 
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dren were reproached with extravagance; while it was evident, 
from the Teacher’s statement, that tliey had suffered for want 
of many things; for he had delayed calling upon them, with the 
hope that they would come forward foluntarily, and provide 
what was lacking. The second Farmer thought they might 
work, as well as his own children. The first Farmer remind- 
ed him that it was their Master’s will that his children should 
be educated; and that they could not labor and support them- 
selves, at the same time; though the Teacher had informed 
them that they bad of their own accord been very industrious, 
and bad done considerable towards their support. The Miller 
thought it did not become those who were supported by cftnr- 
to be so very particular about having all their wants sup- 
plied. He had noticed the children at meeting, and he thought 
they had many unnecessary articles of dress. But, when the 
Teacher inquired respecting the dress of his own children, the 
Miller was silent. The Manufacturer and first Merchant were 
willing to do something; but they thought the sum required by 
the Teacher too large. The first Carpenter did not believe in 
supporting these children at school. He thought it calculated 
to make them inefficient and incapable of taking care of them- 
selves. ‘ For my part,’ said the Blacksmith, ‘ I have enough 
to do to provide for my own children.’ The other three were 
for allowing at once what the Teacher asked. Bui their voices 
were overnded; and it was finally agreed to give them a scanty 
pittance, barely sufficient to keep them from starvation and 
nakedness. 

At length there came on a great depression of business. 
The second Farmer was still in debt for his land; and now 
money was so scarce that he found it exceedingly diflicult, if 
not impossible to meet his engagements. The Miller had 
made his calculations so largely for improving his mill, that 
now, he was obliged to strain every nerve to keep his business 
going; and he could hardly repose himself to rest at night, lest 
he should fail, and bankrupt the mill. The Manufacturer and 
first Merchant were obliged to stop payment. The first Car- 
penter had mortgaged all the buildings under his charge, to ob- 
tain the means for erecting his new buildings; and now he was 
in unutterable agony, lest they shduld all be lost. While the 
Blacksmith, who had carefully laid up all the money he could 
save frotn his business, was now taking advantage of the times, 
to loan it upon usurious interest. These men now thought 
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they were loudly called upon to make retrenchments; and this 
they began by withdrawing a considerable portion of their sub- 
scription for the support of the Teacher and the rich man’s 
children; and by dirniwishing their contributions for the poor 
tenants; so that a considerable portion of the supply pledged to 
the few who had been saved from starvation was withdrawn. 
Yet, very little, if any retrenchment was visible in their style 
of living. 

If any one should be curioife to know how these men were 
treated, on the rich man’s return, we can only say, that the day 
for his return has not yet arrived, and the final scene has not 
been developed. We may judge, however, something of 
what it will be, by understanding that he is a humane and be- 
nevolent man; yet, a man of stern and inflexible justice.*' 

• Malt. xxv. 24 — 30. 


A SABBATH IN A NEW ENGLAND HOTEL. 

FROM THE PAPERS OF A GERMAN EMIGRANT. 

* A religions spirit pervades the land, and views of religious truth, charac- 
terized by all the sublime conceptions which our forefathers entertained of the 
government of God, still hold their ground among the millions of their 
posterity.’ 

* # # * # 

^ And do you believe,’ said a tall old gentleman, seated by 
the fireside of one of the Boston hotels on a Sabbath afternoon, 
with a self-confident smile, and addressing himself to one who 
sat near him, ‘ do you believe that all men evince in their ac- 
tions a predisposition to sin P 

‘ If they live long enough,’ replied the person thus address- 
ed, and was about to continue, when the other interrupted him 
by quoting in an impressive manner from Holy Writ : 

‘ 'J'hat which is born of the flesh is flesh.’ 

^And do the Scriptures call upon you to repent of your 
sins he continued, returning bis Bible to his pocket, as if he 
needed it not in the controversy which seemed to be approach- 
ing. 

‘ No doubt,’ was the answer, ‘ in many places.’ 

‘ Nay,’ repeated the other with his former emphasis, ‘but 
unless ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.’ 

46 
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^ You hold then,’ he resumed in a more conciliatory tone, 
‘that by regeneration alone you can be reconciled to God.’ 

^ I hope so,’ replied the other somewhat abruptly. 

‘Verily, verily,’ repeated the examinator in a subdued and 
solemn tone, ‘ 1 say unto ihce, except a man be born again, he 
cannot see the kingdom of God.’ 

This course of questioning was continued for some time, 
and it became soon obvious to those who listened to it, that 
the person questioned was welU acquainted with the catcchiser. 
Although apparently his equal in age and station he seemed to 
be desirous of indulging his friend by giving him an opportunity 
of displaying his remarkable knowledge of the Scriptures, if 
display it can be called. Soon, however, the road became 
less smooth ; some of the questions seemed to refer to the 
metaphysics of orthodoxy, more than to the simple truths of 
the Bible, and the answers became more and more unsatisfac- 
tory. Still our examinator was far from being discouraged ; 
every breach he made upon the outworks of his friend he tilled 
up with a quotation from Scripture, which in a pithy manner 
served as an answer to his own questions. Finally, however, 
his catechetical course was interrupted ; — his friend thought 
that he had surprised him in a mistake. The question was, 
whether Christ, after having been crucified, raised himself up 
again. It had been answered in the affirmative. The interro* 
gator without further reply quoted six passages from Scripture, 
which went to prove that God raised him up, ‘having loosed 
the bands of death.’ The other admitted the justness of these 
quotations, but expressed the belief that somewhere in the 
Bible this act was said to have originated with Christ himself. 
They were about to refer to the book of books itself, when a 
stranger who had been listening to this conversation repeated 
the well-know n declaration of the Savior. 

‘Destroy this temple and in three days I will raise it np.’ 

‘True, indeed,’ exclaimed our inquisitive friend, quoting the 
remainder of the passage, ‘ but he spake of ihe temple of his 
body.’ 

‘ 1 have been in the right, then,’ said the other, in whose 
favor the quotation had been made, ‘ though 1 would add that 
I make no pretensions to scriptural learning.’ 

The conversation was now effectually interrupted by the 
ringing of the afternoon bells ; — the public room which but n 
few moments ago was full of travellers, was almost entirely 
forsaken, and bore thus another testimony to the general re- 
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gard which the people of Boston pay to the Institution of the 
Sabbath. 

On the evening of that Sabbath, our friend had resumed his 
seat near the fire. His^companion had not again made his ap- 
pearance, the reading of bis Bible seemed to fatigue him, as it 
began to grow dark, and he cast repeated and inviting glances 
at the stranger whom he saw reading in another part of the 
room. At length he was carried away by his desire to know 
more of a man who had seemdd so well acquainted with the 
Bible. It is possible, also, that he felt some curiosity in re- 
gard to the character of this stranger, for he had become aware 
that he was reading in a book, printed in a type which was un- 
known to him. Observing that he was then closing this book 
in a manner which seemed to show that he would read no more, 
he approached him and inquired in what language that book 
was written. 

‘ It is a Oerman commentary on the Greek Testament,’ 
was the reply. 

This was encouraging. He had only expected to be satis- 
fied on the point he had alluded to. The additional information 
he had received of course induced him to venture some fur- 
ther questions. Various topics in the field of theology were 
touched, and the old gentleman found, more and rhore, that his 
new acquaintance was neither a stranger to the text nor the in- 
terpretation of the Bible. He adhered, however, for a time to 
his custom of answering his own questions or those of others 
by shoit quotations from Holy Writ, until he seemed to be in 
danger of being defeated even on this ground. 

He had spoken of the duty of Christians to exert themselves 
in spreading the Gospel, and in confirmation of his remarks 
had quoted the following : 

‘ Let him know, that he which convertelh the sinner from 
the error of his way shall save a soul from death and shall hide 
a multitude of sins.’ 

‘ But I keep under my body,’ then continued the stranger, 
‘ and bring it into subjection, lest that by any means, when I 
have preached to otliers, I myself should be a cast away.’ 

The manner in which these words were spoken showed that 
the stranger had principally intended them for his own benefit, 
and that he felt deeply conscious of the danger to which we 
are exposed, if we neglect the salvation of our own soul in 
order to attend to the wants of others. It is probable that this 
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circninstaiice would have escaped the notice of most men, but 
it was particularly calculated to excite the interest of our friend. 

* Pray, sir, who are you ?’ asked the latter, apparently un- 
conscious of the unusual directness of Ins inquiry. 

The other satisfied him in a few words. 

‘ Well, I have got here into deep water,’ said the old man, 
murmuring to Inmself ; but never mind, — ‘ when they saw the 
boldness of Peter and John, and perceived that they were un- 
learned tind ignorant men, they marvelled ; and they took 
knowledge of them that they had been with Jesus.’ 

The spirit of humility in which these words were spoken 
might well justify him in applying them to his own case ; and 
they might be applied with eciual force to the many who in 
New England more, perhaps, than in other countries are dis- 
tinguished by an extensive knowledge of the Scriptures. 
Thanks to their descent from the pilgrim fathers, and to their 
early history, they possess great activity of mind combined 
with a strong tendency to exercise it on subjects of a theologi- 
cal or religious character. It is true that this often leads them 
to engage in inquiries which neither revelation nor philosophy 
can answer, and that many of their syi?tems are based on reason- 
ings which are illogical in the extreme. It is also often the 
case that an indistinct consciousness of this fact makes them 
but little inclined to listen to those who by diircrent chains of 
reasonings have arrived at dirterenl conclusions. Hut these 
and other errors, into which they occasionally fall, are greatly 
counterbalanced by a firm and abiding faith in the promises of 
Scripture. The example of their fathers, and an early and 
careful study of the Bible, have led them to a consciousness of 
their true spiritual wants, and preserved their hearts accessible 
to every one, of whom they hope that he has ‘ put on the new 
man, which is renewed in knowledge after the image of him 
that created him.’ 

The old man and his new acqiiaintnnco parted with the de- 
lightful consciousness that they had both been with Jesus. 
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TEMPERANCE IN COLLEGES. 

It is said that, at the ]|ist session of the legislature of North 
Carolina, a law was enacted forbidding the retailing of ardent 
spirits within two miles of the University, except by consent of 
the Faculty. Those who know any thing of the gentlemen 
composing that Faculty will entertain no fears ^ lest the demon 
of intemperance should be again permitted to enter those 
classic groves, sacred to science, and to the memory of the 
Father of that College. President Caldwell, who now 
sleeps beneath their shades. 

^ Times change and we change with them ’ It is now some 
fifty or sixty years only, since, as it is said, a committee of 
the Trustees of that University were sent to explore the cen- 
tral parts of that great State, then almost a wilderness, in order 
to fix upon a proper site for their projected Institution. In 
pursuit of this object they traversed the extensive forest lying 
between Wake Court House and the ancient town of Hills- 
borough, and at length ascended the high grounds now occu- 
pied by the village of Chapel Hill. With an eye quick to dis- 
cern the beauties of nature, with which they were surrounded, 
they seated themselves, as tradition informs us, beneath the 
lofty trees which then sheltered them from the scorching mid- 
day sun, and which still flourish in all their beauty in this de- 
lightful spot. Near them was one of those delicious springs 
which pour forth their cool, bright waters in such profusion on 
every side, rendering the shady dells and deep ravines which 
intersect those hills, and upon whose steep sides the laurel and 
magnolia, the yellow jasmine and the fringe-tree flourish in 
wild luxuriance, scenes, which, to a northern eye resemble 
more the pictures of eastern romance, than those forms of nature 
with which it has been familiar. After mingling the pure and 
cool waters of this spring with the more fiery liquors drawn 
from their travelling stores, they found their relish so exquisite, 
that they resolved to seek no further for a site for the Universi- 
ty. In pursuance of this resolution a stake was driven near the 
^ Old Poplar,’ which still lifts its head above the surrounding 
forest, and beneath whose shade the former inmates of that In- 
stitution love, in imagination, to linger, while they recall the 
scenes and the friends with which they were there familiar. 
Little did the committee anticipate that, in the course of half a 
century, the Faculty, and even the students of this College, 
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would acquire, what to those patriots, would have seemed so 
strange a taste, as to relish the water of this spring pure as it 
bubbles from its deep fountuin, rather than when mingled with 
(hose deadly liquors which it seemed ig them so admirably 6t- 
ted to temper. But so it is; and though scores of young men, 
in that, as in other colleges, have, in the mean time, oflered 
themselves as sacrihces upon the altar of intemperance, the re- 
cent act of the legislature, forbidding the sale of alcohol within 
the village, is but the consunvnation of a movement in the 
cause of temperance, which originated among the members of 
the f’niversity, and which led to the establishment of the ^Col- 
lege Temperance Society,’ to which allusion was made in a 
former number of the Magazine. 


A GOOD DAUGHTER. 


IIV J. G. PALFREY. 

A GOOD DAUGHTER ! — There are other ministries of love more 
conspicuous than hers, but none in which a gentler, lovelier 
spirit dwells, and none to which the heart’s warm requitals more 
joyfully respond. There is little which he needs to covet, to 
w hoiu the treasure of a good child has been given. But a son’s 
occupations and pleasures carry him more abroad, and he lives 
more among temptations, which hardly |)ermit the aircction, 
that i.s following him perhaps over half the globe, to he wholly 
unmingicd with anxiety, till the time when he comes to relin- 
quish the shelter of his father’s roof for one of his own ; while 
a good daughter is the steady light of her parents house. Her 
idea is indissolubly connected with tliat of bis happy fireside. 
{She is Ills morning sunlight and his evening star. The grace 
and vivacity and tenderness of her sex have their plttre in the 
mighty sway which she holds over his spirit. The lessons ol 
recorded wisdom which he rends with her eyes, come to his 
mind with a new charm as they blond wilh the beloved melody 
of her voice. He scarcely knows w eariness which her song 
does not make him forget, or gloom which is proof against the 
brigbtnes.s of her sini|e. She is ihe pride and ornament of his 
hospitality, and the gentle nurse of \m sickness, and the con- 
stant agent in those nameless, numherless acts of kindness, 
which one chiefly cares to have rendered, because they are all 
unpretending, but all expressive proofs of love. And then what 
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a cheerful sharer is she, and what an able lightener of a mother’s 
care ! what an ever present deliglit and triumph to a mother’s 
affection ! Oh ! how little do those daughters know of the pow- 
er which God has committed to them, and the happiness God 
would have them to enjoy, who do not, every time that a parent’s 
eye rests on them, bring raptures to a parent’s heart. A true 
love always greets their approaching steps. That they will 
hardly alienate. But their ambition should be not to have it a 
love merely, which feelings implanted by nature excite, but one 
made intense and overflowing by approbation of worthy con- 
duct ; and she is strangely blind to her own happiness, as well 
as undutiful to them to w’hom she owes the most, in whom the 
perpetual appeals of parental disinterestedness do not oall forth 
the prompt and full echo of filial devotion. 


THE WORLD TO COME. 

And is there a world to come? Who believes it? See ' 
that rich man, reposing in ease, surrounded with splendor, sated 
with abundance, and living only to himself — does he believe it? 

See that poor man, pining in want, murmuring at his lot, and 
envious of the rich — does he believe it? 

That man of pleasure, busy only in contriving new means of 
ministering to his passions and appetites — does he believe it? 

The thoughtless multitudes that gaily pass along our streets, 
heedless of death and judgment — do they believe it? 

Yet there is a world to come. Conscience gives warning of 
it; the eager craving, the fond anticipations of a mind that can 
never be satisfied with earthly good, foretell it; above all, the 
Bible, the sure word of inspiration, clearly reveals it. Yes, 
there is a world to come. It is coming rapidly. It will soon 
be here; and you, n^y reader, and I, shall very soon have ex- 
changed our dwelling here for a habitation in the world to 
come. 

What kind of a world is it? Very unlike this world. 

This world is transient: ‘the fashion of it passeth away.’ 
The dearest objects on which our hearts fasten, perish. Rich- 
es, honors, pleasures, friends, are all mortal. The very 
‘ heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat; the earth also, and the things that 
are therein shall be burned up.’ But the world to come is 
eternal. Its inhabitants, its scenes, its destinies, all will last 
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for ever. Days, montlis, and years are lost in the boundless 
duration of eternity. 

This world is changing. Scarcely any thing remains the 
same to-day that it was yesterday. Circumstances change-— 
reducing the prosperous to adversity;' raising the poor and 
wretched to competence and joy; sickness and health alternate- 
ly succeed each other; characters are changed — the virtuous 
and moral become profligate, and there is hope that the vicious 
may be reclaimed. But in the^world to come all is unchang^ 
ing. Its pleasures and its pains, its sorrows and its joys, and 
the conditions of its inhabitants, will be the same for ever. 
Character also will be fixed. ^ He that is holy’ will be ^ holy 
still, and he that is filthy’ will be ^ filthy still.’ 

That world is the world of retribution — this is the scene of 
probation. God does not visit sin in this world with its imme- 
diate punishment; but Hs long-suffering to us ward, not willing 
that any should perish, but that ail should come to repentance.’ 
He has provided an atonement. He sends his word, and min- 
isters, and Spirit to awaken sinners, and induce them to receive 
his grace. He sets before them life and death; commands 
them to choose life; and ‘whosoever will’ may ‘come and 
take of the waters of life freely.’ But O how different will it 
be in the world to come! There he will bestow the rewards or 
inflict the woes for which men have been prepared in this 
world. Some will be raised to seats of honor, and glory, and 
blessedness, ‘ at his right hand,’ where is ‘ fullness of joy,’ and 
where are ‘ pleasures for evermore.’ Others will ‘ depart ac- 
cursed into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his an- 
gels;’ ‘ where their worm dicth not, and the fire is not quench- 
ed,’ and where are ‘ weeping and gnashing of teeth.’ 

The world to come is perfect. Every thing here is imper- 
fect. The best are, in many respects, imperfect, and the 
worst have some good traits of character, at least as it respects 
their fellow-men and their condition here. The purest happi- 
ness here has some alloy, and the deepest wo some mitigating 
circumstances. But there^ every thing will he fixed, settled, 
perfect. The heavenly city will be furnished and fitted in the 
most perfect manner to make its inhabitants happy. The world 
of wo will be perfectly fitted to express the awful wrath of God 
against sin. The spirits of the just will be made perfect, in 
character and in bliss. Not a pain, not a sorrow, not a want, 
not a sin will be found among all the hosts of heaven. And in 
the pit of darkness not a joy will thrill the bosom, not a hope 
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cheer the heart. It will be ‘ the blackness of darkness for 
ever.’ 

My friend, Are you prepared for the world to corned 

Not if your heart is f)laced supremely on this world. The 
two worlds are so unlike, that he who loves this world will find 
no corresponding object of afiection in that which is to come. 
Place him in the midst of heaven, and he would be completely 
miserable; for he would not find in all its glories an object that 
he could love, or that could mirtisler deliglu; all his sources of 
happiness are gone for ever, and there is nothing to supply their 
place. 

You are not prepared, if living in the habitual commission of 
sin. Not prepared, certainly, for the pure society and holy 
employments of heaven; for ‘ without holiness no man shall see 
the Lord.’ Nothing can enter the holy city ‘ that defileih or 
workclh abomination, or maketh a lie.’ 

You are not prepared unless you have experienced a srreat 
cham^e — a change wdiich is called in the Scriptures being ‘ born 
again;’ ‘created anew ift Christ Jesus;’ having ‘passed from 
death unto life.’ If you have experienced this change, you 
have repented of your sins, humbly mourning over them, con- 
fessing them to (u)d, and forsaking them. You have believed 
in the Lord .Jesus Christ, renouncing all dependence upon 
your own righteousness, and trusting in him alone for salvation. 
What then is your condition.' What says conscience.^ If it de- 
cides against you, your situation is dangerous beyond concep- 
tion. With all the guilt of a life of wickedness resting upon 
you, and the law of (iod denouncing on you its curses, sliould 
you now enter the world to come, how wretched, how hope- 
less would be your doom! Let me urge you immediately to set 
about preparation — ^^)'es, immediately^ for you have no lime to 
lose. ‘ This night thy soul may be ret|uired of thee.’ 

Do you ask what is to be donc9 (live up this world as the 
object of your love. It is impossible for you to be saved, so 
long as you cleave to this world as your portion. ‘ Ye cannot 
serve (lod and Mammon.’ If you cannot give up the world; 
if its honors, or riches, or pleasures have such hold upon you 
that you cannot renounce them for Christ; then settle it in 
your mind that, continuing as you are, your damnation is sure. 
Renounce your sins. ‘ Let the wicked forsake his way, and 
the unrighteous man his thoughts; and let him return unto the 
Lord, and he will have mercy upon him, and to our God, for 
he will abundantly pardon.’ Go, then, humbly and penitently 
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confess your sins to God; and, in the name of Christ, ask his 
forgiveness. Trust no longer in yourself; but by a living faith 
commit your guilty soul lo the Savior, to be washed and puri- 
6ed through his all-cleansing blood. lircsolve at once, in de- 
pendence upon the Holy Spirit, that henceforth you will live to 
God; that you will make his glory the end, and his will the 
rule of all your future life. 

Are these ^ hard sayings.^ ’ You will not think so when you 
shall have entered the world tolcome. You will then see that 
these were the most reasonable and easy terms that God could 
give, and the only ones consistent either with his own honor or 
your happiness. They must be complied with^ or you are lost 
for ever. They never can be given up, or softened down. 
God will not change. You must change, or die. 

My dear reader, why should you hesitate a moment.^ You 
have every thing to gain by complying — every thing to lose by 
refusing. Wliy will you die? Your soul is precious. Remem- 
ber, it is a choice between eternal happiness and eternal wo. 
Can you hesitate? O decide for God and heaven; decide tioir, 
and forever. The God of infinite mercy help you to fix the 
purpose; accept the consecration, and make you eternally 
blessed. — dm. Tract Society. 


MORAL INFLUENCE OF THE WIFE ON THE 
HUSBAND. 

FROM THE YOUNG WIFE, BY DR. ALCOT T. 

Evert wife has it in her power to make her husband cither 
better or worse. This result is accomplished, not merely by 
giving advice, nor by advice and instruction alone. Doth these 
have their influence ; and, as means of improvement, should 
not be neglected. But it is by the general tone and spirit of 
her conversation, as manifesting the temper and disposition of 
the heart, that she makes the most abiding impressions. These 
are modifying his character daily and hourly ; sometimes even 
when absent. The thought of what a wife wishes or expects, 
especially when a letter or paper is occasionally received from 
her or from some member of the family, is silently and perhaps 
unconsciously changing a husband^s character. 

go obvious is this, that it has become a matter of common 
observation. Every one is ready to observe the change pro- 
duced in a husband by a second marriage. Now is it probable 
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that this change is greater than that which was produced in him 
at the first marriage, except that in the second case it is less 
expected, and there are more interested observers ? And yet 
it is so great as to have led to the very general belief that 
step-mothers have an uncommon— I was going to say a sort of 
magic — influence. 

‘ I tremble for the man who does not tremble for himself,’ 
was once said in reference. to the temptations which exist in 
this country of abundance, to become intemperate. In like 
manner, I tremble for the woman who, in view of the nature 
and extent of her influence on man — and primarily on her hus- 
band and family — does not tremble, lest it should not be so 
good an influence as it ought to be — such, indeed, as she may 
wish a thousand ages hence it had been. It is truly a solemn 
subject, and I envy not those w^ho can make light of it. They will 
not make light of it when standing by the bed of death, or 
when their own hour of dissolution has arrived. They will not 
make light of it when they stand in the judgment, or when they 
come to inhabit eternity. 

It has been said of the wife of Jonathan Edwards, that by 
enabling him to put forth his powers unembarassed, she con- 
ferred a greater benefit upon mankind, than all the female pub- 
lic characters that ever lived or ever will live. A similar re- 
mark might be applied to the mother of almost every great and 
good man. Woman’s true greatness consists, so it seems to 
me, in rendering others useful, rather than in being directly 
useful herself. Or, in other words, it is less her office to be 
seen and known in society, than to make others seen and 
known, and their influence felt. 

I might give numerous examples and illustrations of the 
principle I am endeavoring to sustain, both in this country and 
elsewdiere. I might speak of the mother and the wife of 
Washington, of the mother of Dwight, Franklin, Wilberforce, 
Wliitefield, Timothy, and hundreds of others ; for it was by 
the exercise of the duties not only of the mother, but of the 
wife, that these illustrious characters were brought forth to the 
world. But I will confine myself to a single instance ; and 
that one in which the influence upon the husband was direct. 

The case to which I refer, is that of Sir James Mackintosh, 
w hose fame as a jurist, a statesman and a writer is well known, 
not only in Europe and Anterica, hut in India ; and whose 
eflbrts in the cause of science and humanity have rarely been 
equalled. Few men have done more, in the progress of a 
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long life, than he ; and few have, at any rate, been more dis- 
tinguished for extensive learning, large views, and liberal prin- 
ciples, in law, politics and philosophy ; but especially in his 
favorite department of the law. It was he of whom Sir Wal- 
ter Scott said, on a certain occasion, that he made ^ the most 
brilliant speech ever made, at bar nr in lorum.’ Yet this 
great man, if we may believe his own story, owed no small 
share of his greatness to the assistance and iiiHuence of his wife. 
Of this tlie following extract from a letter of his to a friend, 
describing her character, after her decease, will most abun- 
dantly prove. The last clause includes, it will be seen, a 
passing tribute to another person — probably his mother — which 
doubles the value of the extract I have made in exhibiting the 
influence of two females in the formation of character, instead 
of but one. 

‘Allow me, in justice to her memory, to tell you what she 
was, and what 1 owed her. i was guided in my choice only 
by the blind affection of my youth. 1 found an intelligent 
companion, and a tender friend, a prudent monitress, the most 
faithful of wives, and a mother as tender as children ever had 
the misfortune to lose. I met a woman who, by the tender 
management of my weaknesses, gradually corrected the most 
pernicious of them. She became prudent from alfection ; and 
though of the most generous nature, she was taught frugality 
and economy by her love for me. 

‘ During the most critical period of my life, she preserved 
order in my affairs, from the care of which she relieved me. 
She gently reclaimed me from dissipation ; she propped my 
weak and irresolute nature ; she urged my indolence to all the 
exertions that have been useful or creditable to me, and she 
was perpetually at hand to admonish my heedlessness and im- 
providence. To her I owe whatever I am ; to her, whatever 
I shall be. In her solicitude for my interest, she never for a 
moment forgot my feelings or my character. Even in her oc- 
casional resentments, for which I but too often gave her cause, 
(would to (Jod I could recall those moments,) she had no sul- 
lenncss or acrimony. Her feelings were warm and iriipcluoiis, 
but she was placable, tender and constant. 

‘ Such was she whom I have lost ; and I have lost her when 
her excellent natural sense w*as rapidly improving, after eight 
years of struggle and distress had bound us fast to each other — 
when a knowledge of her worth, had refined my youthful love 
into friendship^ before age had deprived it of much of its origi* 
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nal ardor. I lost her, alas, (the choice of my youth and the 
partner of my misfortunes,) at a moment when 1 had a pros* 
pect of her sharing my better days. 

‘ The philosophy whitfh I have learnt, only teaches me that 
virtue and friendship are the greatest of human blessings, and 
that their loss is irreparable. It aggravates my calamity, in- 
stead of consoling me under it. My wounded heart seeks 
another consolation. Governed by these feelings, which have 
in every age and region of the w&rld actuated the human mind, 

I seek relief, and I find it, in the soothing hope and consolato- 
ry opinion, that a benevolent wisdom inflicts the chastisements, 
as well as bestows the enjoyments of human life ; that super- 
intending goodness will one day enlighten the darkness which 
surrounds our nature, and hangs over our prospects ; that this 
dreary and wretched life is not the whole of man ; that an ani- 
mal so sagacious and provident, and capable of such proficiency 
in science and virtue, is not like the beasts that perish ; that 
there is a dwelling place prepared for the spirits of the just, 
and that the ways of God will yet be vindicated to man. The 
sentiments of religion, w’hich were implanted in my mind in 
my early youth, and which were revived by the awful scenes 
wliich 1 have seen passing before my eyes in the world, are I 
trust deeply rooted in my heart by this great calamity.’ 

VVho — what wife, especially — can read these paragraphs, 
without feeling a desire enkindled within her to be distinguished 
in the world, not so much in her own name as by her influence 
on her husband and family, and through them on others ? bhe 
thus becomes not so much the instrument of human ameliora- 
tion, as the moving agent. 

lint a little explanation may be desirable. lam not incul- 
cating Mohammedan or Pagan notions in regard to woman. I 
still insist on her having a distinct character ; and no one is 
more forward than myself in opposing the idea of her merging 
her own individuality in that of her husband. I insist on her 
forming for herself a character quite independent of his ; and a 
perfect one too. In becoming a wife, I say again, no individual 
is to dispossess herself of any trait of character which was hers 
before. She is still an independent woman, notwithstanding ; 
lust as I am none the less an independent man, by becoming a 
member of some association. My new character and the new 
duties are superinduced— added to the duties which existed 
before. In the same way we lose nothing— dispossess our- 
selves of nothing — when we form new relations. No person is 
47 
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the less a brother, a sister, a child, a neighbor, or a citizen, 
because he or she has entered into the bonds of matrimony. 
New duties are indeed added, and new obligations imposed ; 
but the old ones remain. We have, *in efl’ect so many differ- 
ent characters to sustain ; and marriage only adds one — though 
a very important one — to the number already existing. The 
wife, in becoming otic with her husband, and forming, in one 
point of view, a new and more perfect character, loses nothing, 
of necessity, of her individuality ; nor does her husband. Nay, 
more — much more than all this — the latter is, or at least ought 
to become so much the more perfect by it. 

Perhaps, after all, there is nothing peculiar in the sentiments 
I have advanced ; but as the language was open to a little mis- 
construction, it was thought desirable to ren Jer it as intelligible 
as possible. The necessity for doing this, seemed to me to 
be greater, in consequence of the effx)rts which have been made, 
for some time past, to encourage woman, either directly or in- 
directly, to think more of her individual influence, both literary 
and political. 

I do not know that any direct attempts have been made to 
disparage woman, as a w^tfe and as a mother, hut such has 
been the tendency of things indirectly. Hannah More, and 
Felicia Hemans, and Harriet Marlincau, and Miss Somerville 
are landed, not so much because they are cxcelh'nt wives, 
mothers, daughters or sisters, as because they arc excellent 
poets, moralists, or mathematicians ; and it has been publicly as- 
serted as a blessing to the world, that Hannah More never en- 
tered into married life ! As if her labors, valuable as they are, 
would bear, for one moment, a comparison with those of the 
wife of .foiiathan Edwards or .lames Mackintosh. 

Nor is this all. It is not men alone who have complimcnu^d 
the aspirations of the other sex to literary or political fame. 
Females themselves are beginning to make claims. ‘ Hence- 
forth,’ says Miss Martineau, ‘ when men (ire at the name of 
Flora Mclvor, let women say — There will be more Floias 
when women feel that they have political power and duties.’ 

The irnih is, that these characters, however valnahle to the 
world they may be, would be more valuable if more devoted to 
their appropriate sphere. But has not the custom of lauding 
to the skies such individuals, while thousands in useftd domes- 
tic life have been overlooked and forgotten, been one reason 
why so many young females of the present day have such 
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aversion to the kitchen, and gravely tell us they would almost 
as soon die as have their hands employed in dish water ? 

Having thus expressed my views, in a general way, I may 
now be allowed to enter •into a little more of detail. My ob- 
ject will be to mention a few particulars in which the young 
wife’s influence on her husband will be especially valuable. 

Most men are too much devoted to money-n)aking. Nor is 
this the worst. They are not merely desirous of becoming 
wealthy, in a reasonable time and in proportion to their own 
diligent eflbrts ; for were it so, the evil would be more tolera- 
ble. But they are in haste to be rich. 

There was a period in the history of our country, especially 
in the New England division of it, when a few individuals 
might be found who could join in the prayer of Agur — ‘Give 
me neither poverty nor riches.’ But how’ strangely are the 
times altered ! Where is now the man who can, from the 
heart, utter this prayer ? Where is he whose prayer is not — I 
do not say his words, but his real prayer, .his desire — Give me 
riches ; and give it to me immediately : I cannot wait. 

Once it was only a few individuals in the community who 
could hope to acquire wealth, unless born to its possession. 
Tliprp ivpro fpw t^olomonq or Croosuscs. It is even so now, 
in some ]>arts of the world. The nobles are comparatively 
few. But what was once the sin of the prince or the tyrant 
who controlled the community, is now the sin of nearly every 
individual composing it. Especially is this true of the com- 
munity in which we live. The matter of liberty has indeed 
descended to us from our fathers ; but for what ? What, in- 
deed, but that we may use our liberty in making haste to be 
rich — and in taking every advantage of doing this which the 
letter of the law, or of public sentiment, which is nearly the 
same thing, does not positively prohibit ? 

Hence the spirit of speculation^ which every where prevails, 
and which has even seized on the hearts of many who profess 
to be governed by better motives. I fear there are some pro- 
fessing Christians who do not hesitate to enter into any sort of 
speculation which the public sentiment does not denounce, 
provided they have a strong hope of filling their pockets by it. 

The following sentiments, from the editor of a paper in this 
city, so well express my own views on this subject, that I have 
obtained leave to copy them for this place : 

‘We do not mean to be understood, in our remarks, as 
censuring the ordinary exchange of one commodity for another, 
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at a reasonable profit, but that grasping after enormous ad- 
vances, and profits in trade, by which men are continually 
making haste to be rich. How variously this unhallowed spirit 
has developed itself within a few years past, let the history of 
those years tell. It is enough to say, that money, lands, 
houses and merchandise have all been subjected to this unnat- 
ural and unholy mode of transfer, until speculation has almost 
usurped the place of honest trade. Thousands have left a re- 
spectable calling, in which they were reasonably prosperous, 
to embark in speculation ; and many oi them bare been ruined 
by it. They made haste to be rich. 

^ It is a lamentable truth, that professing Christians have ex- 
tensively engaged in this species of gambling. One of the 
great evils which results from this unholy love of gain, is, that 
it secularizes the feelings of those engaged in it, and thus be- 
comes an opposing principle of the gospel ; the object of which 
is, to destroy the worldliness of the heart, and make it spiritu- 
al and heavenly. This secular spirit is brought into the church; 
it pervades its councils, and throws its influence over the body 
of worshipping saints. A few who breathe it, soon bring the 
feelings and policy of that branch of the cliurch with which 
they are connected, to a peifcct conformity witli ihcii onn , 
and a system of worldly wisdom and prudence takes the place 
of the gospel rule of duty, while faith and humility are trampled 
in the dust. 

‘ All the love of God which has shed itself abroad in the 
hearts of his children, all the mercy which gathered like a halo 
around the cross of Christ, all the incentives to hope and grat- 
itude which eternity unfolds, as well as the terrors of the sec- 
ond death itself, have been unavailing to induce men, and even 
professing Christians too, to relinquish their grasp upon earthly 
things, or banish from their hearts the unhallowed love of gain. 

‘ What a spectacle is here presented ! A community which 
owes its existence to, and professes to derive its support from 
certain spiritual truths, obsequiously bows itself down to the 
government of worldly maxims ; and meanly submits to be di- 
rected by the art and cunning of unsanctified men. But this 
is, and ever must be the result, when those upon whom are 
the vows of God, make haste to be rich. 

^ The efifect is, if possible, worse on individual minds, than 
on the body of the church. Not only does the watchfulness 
and anxiety, the bustle and confusion, attendant upon specula- 
tion, clash with the peaceful spirit of piety, but the heart thus 
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accustomed to worldliness, becomes indurated with it ; and 
when the effect is once produced, powerful indeed must that 
influence be, which can soften and mould into the image of 
God, the petrified soul! With how little weight does the w ord 
of the Lord come upon the ear of such a man. Accustomed 
mostly to instruments conveying property or securing it, the 
awful truths of the Bible cease to have their own simple, na- 
tive force upon the mind, ^peculation destroys the moral 
sense ; shuts up the avenues of the soul ; and encases it in an 
armor, which is proof against the shafts of spiritual truth. 

^ And while it does this, it at the same time takes the Chris- 
tian from his place by the throne, and bears him where his 
feeble voice cannot reach the Almighty. It shuts up the way 
to the mercy seat. How can any man confide in Christ, while 
the fact flashes full in his face, that he walks by sight, and not 
by faith ? How can he believe, while he knows he is daily 
disobeying that command of God — ‘ Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth ?’ How can he have access to the Father, 
while he knows his whole life is the opposite of the apostles, 
who looked not upon the things which are seen, but upon those 
which are unseen ? As the spirit of speculation hinders access 
to the throne in prayer, and shuts up all the avenues to the 
soul, how soon does the light of God become extinct in the 
heart.’ 

Is it asked how this concerns the young wife ? Surely such 
a question is not necessary. Has she no influence in contin- 
uing this lamentable state of things ? On the contrary, is it 
not in her power to extend and promote, or to limit and even 
to suppress it, at her option? Has God given her the power 
to mould the character of her husband almost as she wdll, and 
has she no sort of control over his love for making money ? 

That it may require a great deal of time to turn the current 
of thought in a worldly young man — such as most young men 
are supposed to be, at marriage, and give it a more rational 
direction, is most true ; but that it cannot be done at all, no 
one will pretend who has the least knowledge of luuiian nature 
as it is, or of the motives which govern human action. And 
when I see a man go on from the day of his marriage to the 
end of life, in one continued series of effort to lay up property, 
as the principal object worth possessing, and when, above all, 
I see aged men, like aged trees, 

* Strike deeper and cling closer their vile roots, 

Still more enamored of this wretched soil,* 

47 # 
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1 cannot forbear to conclude that no effort has been made, worth 
the name, to prevent such a state of things, and to fear that the 
mania has possessed not only the husband, but also the wife. 

The last suggestion — suspicion rather— may be revolting to 
some minds. Female avarice is, I confess, particularly shock- 
ing. But such a thing there is, shocking as it may be. There 
are females, there are wives even, to be found, not a whit less 
avaricious than their husbands. ^ For the honor of human na- 
ture, however, we may hope their number is not large. 

There is a class of persons in society, who, though they see 
and feel the enormity of the evil I have mentioned, do yet, in 
their ignorance, sustain and encourage it. Nor is their number 
very small, either. Tell them this, and they will shudder. And 
yet nothing can be more true, as I shall now endeavor to show. 

These individuals may possibly think they can say with Agur 
— Give me neither poverty nor riches. They may suppose 
they only desire a competence. But their ideas of what con- 
stitutes a competence differ greatly from Agur’s. Besides, I 
doubt whether they really believe they could utter — from the 
heart — his prayer. They probably believe, as is the more 
general belief, that riches are in themselves a blessing. What 
they shudder at, is the idea of being so devoted to them, as to 
take wrong, or at least unchristian methods to procure them. 
Against these, they would protest ; and against these, they 
may not fail, from time to time to caution their husbands. They 
will do it, moreover, in the sincerity of their hearts. They 
regard an over-anxiety to get or lay up money as not only ab- 
horrent in the sight of God, but absolutely vulgar. 

Such, I say, are their feelings when they contemplate the 
subject of buying, and selling, and laboring, merely to get gain. 
That is, in the abstract, they disapprove of avarice altogether^ 
and they do not hesitate to beg their liusbands never to fall un- 
der its influence. 

Now, I hardly need repeat here, what has been more than 
once insisted on already, that it is not our precepts that form 
character so much, even in the relation of husband and wife, 
and parent and child, as our example. It is the spirit which 
we manifest ; the tone of our conversation ; the language of our 
looks, habits and actions. 

A young wife says to her husband — and in sincerity, too, no 
doubt — I hope you will not enter into any sort of speculation, 
or run any large risks, like Mr. T. and Gen. L. Do let us be 
contented with a small income ; and if Providence gives us 
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more than we need, we know of charitable uses enough to 
which we can apply it. I do hope, moreover, you will not 
make a slave of yourself After being employed a reasonable 
number of hours daily, it is your duty — and I need not tell you 
how much it will contribute to your own happiness, and the 
happiness of others — to spend the rest of your time with your 
family — conversing with and instructing them, and occasionally 
visiting your neighbors. « 

But of how little avail is such language, when she seizes on 
every convenient occasion to speak in the highest terms of Mr. 
T.’s beautiful house, and furniture, and garden, and grounds, 
and of his elegant horses and carriages, and convenient help; 
and contrasts these often with their own? Or when she speaks 
often of Gen. L.’s industrious habits, commends him for his 
thrift, and says it is doubtless owing, in part, to the fact that he 
is constantly in the shop from five o’clock in the morning till 
nine at night — is not her meaning obvious? Does any husband, 
who is not an idiot, misunderstand such language? And when it 
is reiterated from day to day, when it is introduced with greater 
case, dwelt upon with greater pleasure, and continued longer 
than almost any other topic of conversation, must it not have a 
powerful influence upon him? 

He loves his wife, and loves to see her happy. And though 
he may disapprove of her devotion to externals, yet he finds 
her high estimation of them has become inw’oven, as it were, 
in hoA- very constitution; and though he labors zealously to re- 
move it, he finds, to his regret, that early impressions on this 
subject, as well as on most others, are witli very great difficulty 
effaced. 

Actions, it is said, speak louder than ivords. A female may 
show what her inclinations are in regard to houses, furniture, 
equipage, servants, food, dress, &c., without saying much 
about them. Most husbands know enough of the character of 
their wives to know on what their hearts are set, without the 
assistance even of language. 

But it is in vain for the wife to say one thing, while in her 
heart she means another. Her good counsels, like the forego- 
ing, cannot have a very deep or lasting effect, while the hus- 
band perceives, as clearly as he sees the sun at noon-day, that 
though she thinks she despises wealth, in the abstract, she 
fondly hankers after that which wealth alone can procure or en- 
able her to use. And is there any doubt in regard to the 
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course of conduct which, under such circumstances, he will 
pursue? 

Should these thoughts meet the eye of any individual who is 
thus unconsciously luring her husband along the downward road 
to misery, and robbing herself and others of the pleasure and 
advantages of his society in the journey of life, 1 beg her to 
stop and reflect before she goes farther. Let her consider, I 
say, her own present happiness and the happiness of those 
around her; but what is of still more importance, let her cast a 
thought forward to the great future, and consider what will be 
the consequences of this love of possession, not to one or two 
or half a dozen persons, but to great multitudes, hundreds of 
ages hence. Let her, in one word, try to form some correct 
notion of the nature and extent of human responsibility. 

Not a few young husbands, in a country where all miiy as- 
spire to the highest offices, will be found on the list of office- 
seekers. Now advice here may be less necessary to the wife 
than on most other subjects; and yet who shall say that she is 
in no danger of falling short of her duty, and even of her own 
ultimate wishes, in the course she may be led to pursue? 

She does not indeed advise him to seek to be distinguished 
in this way; for she cares less about stale or national affairs, in 
themselves considered, than we may sometimes suppose. 
There is certainly soinelhing true in the saying of a learned 
physiologist, that with woman ‘ a man’ — her husband especially 
— ‘is more than a nation;’ by which is meant, not that she is 
totally regardless of national affairs, but that her husband and 
his respectability at home are everything to her, comparatively 
speaking, and the nation only a secondary matter. 

And yet, as a means of attaining to that felicity which they 
suppose a certain condition in regard to externals will procure, 
there are not a few excellent women who will not only refrain 
from discouraging their husbands in the pursuit, but will even 
encourage them, at least indirectly, in their efforts at distinc- 
tion. 

Now let that female who is not only willing but anxious that 
her husband should obtain an office and a salary, remember that 
almost all civil offices in this country are very dearly bought. Let 
her refrain from encouraging what may at best prove a snare — 
morally — to all who are or may be concerned in the results. 
Let her not only do this, but let her make every reasonable ef- 
fort to discourage an inordinate degree of ambition, by turning 
his thoughts into some othefimore favorable and useful channel. 
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But as I have said in relation to the mania for money-mak- 
ing, so I say in regard to office-seeking — it will be of compara- 
tively little use to talk to a husband against the folly or wicked- 
ness of seeking office„\vhile you show, plainly, if it be only by 
your eye and the tone of your voice, that you are deeply inter- 
ested in the external circumstances of Mr. B.’s family, since 
they came into the possession of a salary. You must first pu- 
rify your own heart; for it is out of the abundance of the heart 
that the mouth speaketh; and«if the heart is inclined to parade, 
it will not fail to show itself, though you may not go so far as 
to say a single word on the subject. 

Perhaps your husband is in danger of intemperance, or you 
fear he is. He slops occasionally at doubtful places^ or falls in 
occasionally with doubtful company. Will you therefore rate 
or scold him? Can you do more than to make home as 
agreeable as possible, and allure him to it by your cheerful, 
sprightly conversation, your love of study, and your fondness 
for liis society in preference to that of all others? 

I have said enough elsewhere of the importance of making* 
your husband’s home a happy one — a scene of the purest 
pleasure and the most exalted improvement. If this point is 
iiui galueO, rc7tiic.itiUor tliui iiuiliing is gaineo. e] 2 >e guco Cox 

nothing, while home is not pleasant, and while one regards it 
as but doing penance to be there. 

In short, unless you love your husband as you ought, and 
have caught the spirit of improvement, you will never succeed 
in finding anything worthy the name of happiness below the 
sun. But with this love and this spirit, and a good fund of 
plain common sense, you will not, you cannot fail to be happy. 
With this, all external circumstances will be pleasant — at least 
comparatively so. Life will be such as will be likely to secure 
life’s great end; and death will be but the door to a better and 
more enduring state of happiness. 

I cannot close without saying a few words in regard to one 
thing of which I may not yet have spoken with sufficient plain- 
ness. I allude to personal piety. The desire for improve- 
ment must include the desire of being everything which Cod 
made us to be, and of rendering others such, or it falls far short 
of its highest object. 

Is there anything which can ornament female character, 
whether in the single or the married state, but especially the 
latter, like deep, heart-felt, practical piety? What like this can 
make woman, frail as she is, so much like an angel on earth? 
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Wbat, like this, can render the vale of tears she is destined to 
pass, in any tolerable degree comfortable? Ainiableness, in all 
its forms, is attractive and lovely; especially when accompanied 
by a well-cultivated and well-balanced mind. Yet what is it 
without piety? 

The same remarks may be made, and with still greater force, 
in regard to beauty. This, when accompanied by a refined 
mind, is almost irresistible. Yet what is it without piety? Dr. 
Young says that wit without sens/s is worse than nothing; since 
it only Mioists more sail to run against a rock.’ So is it — or 
rather much worse — with beauty, when alone. It serves but 
to foster weakness, vanity and pride, and to become a lure to 
a species of idolatry — the worshipping of self. 

Such, 1 may again say, is human nature, that without piety 
its evil qualities are ever ready to break out in their worse 
shapes. Amiableness has its charms — beauty too is charming 
— and virtue is above both; but piety excels them all. Piety 
is like a diamond in the midst of pearls. It is a sun, tliat en- 
livens, cheers and warms all around it. 

Ail that I have thus said would apply to the female in every 
condition of human life; but it is especially applicable to the 

ivifp It oo in c-rcijr |joint of I'lotv ivhiph ponrprnc horoolf. 

It is so, also, in reference to the influence she is to exert upon 
her husband. 

Is it too much to say, that every wife holds, in this respect, 
an almost absolute power over her husband? Is it too much to 
say, that the influence of her example is beyond the power of 
human calculation? Is it beyond the truth to say, that piety in 
a young wife, who is truly beloved, is irresistible? 

And yet all husbands, it will be said, are not pious, even 
though they have pious wives. True; but all husbands do not 
love their wives. There is much of marrying for other and 
more ignoble pur[)oses than genuine afl'ection, or even solid 
esteem. 

There is, however, another consideration. All wives arc not 
pious who seem to be. We must be cautious, therefore, obout 
deciding on the inefHciency of true piety, when embodied in con- 
stant and consistent female example. Have we full evidence 
that such preaching — where true affection is not a stranger — was 
ever permanently and successfully resisted during the whole of 
a long life? On the contrary, do not the numerous examples of 
reformation which exist where female piety, impressed by con- 
*sistent example, and recommended by the most tender love, 
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allow us to infer, that, if not absolutely irresistible, it is little 
short of it? 

Has the influence of woman in the work of human redemp- 
tion, received the attention which it deserves, even from 
Christians? Her agency in the fall is duly acknowledged, and 
perhaps duly felt. But is it not the proud prerogative of the 
pious wife to be as efScient in the work of restoring, as she 
was in the work of ruining the race? Is she second to any but 
the Christian minister in the great work of an educator — in the 
sacred employment of elevating the noble part of man, and di- 
recting it to the blissful abodes for which it was originally cre- 
ated? 


THE FIRESIDE. 


Ruth K., gay as a lark, had 
been singing in suppressed and 
happy tones, as she sat in her 
chamber, playing with a new 
game, she liad just received as 
a birth-day gift. Sister .Taiie 
was sitting at a table beside the 
prattler, engaged in giving the 
last and finishing touch to a 
drawing, which for some time 
past, had employed her hours 
of recess and pleasure. Sister 
Mary, the last of the little 
group, was transferring some 
of her papers and books, from 
the drawer in which they were 
formerly contained, to a writ- 
ing desk, her father had pur- 
chased her, and each of the 
party, seemed for the while, 
lost in her own private amuse- 
ments. Ruth’s voice was the 
first that disturbed the silence. 


ture, and make the parts all 
meet together; but I have not 
made them yet. Here is the 
man and the dog, that ought to 
stand beside the tree, and I 
cannot make him fit in there; 
he is as stubborn as stubborn 
can be, for I believe, he is 
determined not to go in, and 
I am determined to put him 
there. For the tree, that should 
stand just before the old man’s 
house, 1 have put behind it, 
that it might not shade the 
house; and now I can’t make 
this piece fit it. Please, sister 
Jane, do it for me.’ 

.lane lificd her eyes from 
the paper and looked for a mo- 
ment upon the work of Ruth. 
‘Why, Ihith, what you have 
done already is wrong, and I 
do not wonder the rest will not 


* There, Jane, I’ve tried half come right. You must take it 
an hour, and more than half an again in pieces, and begin anew, 
hour, to put together this pic-* 1 am sorry for you, Ruth, for 
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you have been trying very pa- ["belhind the seat of Jane, she 
tiently — but you will soon learn came, and stood beside Mary, 
to put them together correctly, ^ Can you come one moment, 
and have it done in a few mo- sister,’ oaid Ruth; ^and will 


ments beside,’ and again taking 
her pencil, and bending to the 
print before her, she left Ruth 
to repeat all her former at- 
tempts. ‘ Can I do it all over 
again, before tea,’ said Ruth, 

^ oh, I did want to have it done, 
that I might show it to Pa, 
when he comes in. You know, 
he said it would be some time 
before I could do it myself, 
and I wish I could finish it to- 
night.’ ‘ So do I, Ruth, but 
I do not think you will be able 
to make it again, and I would 
give it up for the present; try 
again to-morrow, can’t you. 
Ruth, and now, do hot speak 
to me again, for I fear my own 
picture will not be completed.’ 

Sister Mary had stepped 
from the room, during the con- 
versation; for she found some 
papers which she wanted, were 
missing, and remembering she 
had left them in the parlor, she 
had gone to obtain them. She 
now came in, having been suc- 
cessful, and seated herself, dil- 
igently employed as before. 
Ruth had been gazing steadfast- 
ly for one or two moments up- 
on her picture; a tear had 
gathered in her mild eye, but 
as Mary entered, a smile chas- 
ed the sadness off her counte- 
nance. She soon looked more 
happy, and softly stepping from 
her chair, and moving carefully 


you help me a lillle, a very lit- 
tle.’ Mary laid aside her em- 
ployment, and taking the hand 
of Ruth, went with the little 
girl, as she desired. ‘ There, 
Ruth, said she, ^ let me change 
this last piece with the tree up- 
on it, and let me move this one 
from the corner, and you can 
make it fit in yourself.’ So 1 
can, Mary,’ said the delighted 
Ruth, and it fits exactly. Oh, 
it is almost done. And you 
can go back, now, Mary, to 
your desk, for I can do the 
rest alone.’ Mary returned to 
her former employment. Soon 
Ruth was at her side, and her 
glad and sparkling eye assur- 
ed her sister of her success. 

‘ Now, Mary, may I help you,’ 
said she: and then you will be 
done too, and we can go down 
to the parlor together: for it 
will soon be time for us.’ 
Mary thanked Ruth for the of- 
fer of^ier assistance, but as she 
had a decided preference for 
her own taste in the arrange- 
ment of her desk, she kindly 
declined its acceptance. ‘ No, 
Rulh,’ she said, bending from 
her work to kiss the little girl, 
^1 shall soon be ready; you 
can run down first, and it will 
not be long before 1 am there 
too.’ 

Tea was soon ready, and 
the family met together for 
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their evening repast. The 
hour of prayer then followed, 
and all, from the father of the 
flock, even down to fhe gentle 
voice of Ruth, were heard 
joining in their evening vespers, 
and chanting the praises of him, 
who had kindly watched over 
them, during the hours of the 
day. This scene over, it was 
time for Ruth to leave the cir- 
cle: ‘good night’ was whisper- 
ed to father, brother, and sis- 
ters, and hand in hand, with 
her mother, they both retired 
to her chamber. 

Ruth’s last thoughts seemed 
to turn upon her birth-day gift, 
and even in her joy at the 
praise her efforts bad gained 
her, from her father’s lips, the 
kind act of Mary could not be 
forgotten. ‘ Mother’ she said, 
as her mother stood beside her, 
‘ sister .Tane always tells me, 
she is sorry for me, and I know 


she feels so; Mary never told 
me so in her life, mother, that 
1 remember, but she will leave 
whatever she is doing, and help 
me in my trouble. And some- 
times, 1 think 1 love Mary the 
best, she is always so kind. 
And is it wrong to love her 
better, mother.^ ’ Ruth wait- 
ed not for a reply, but as she 
had often before done, hasten- 
ed on to other thoughts and 
questions, till she was all pre- 
pared for sleep, and then, her 
mother, advising her to leave 
the remainder of her conversa- 
tion till the morning, descend- 
ed again to join the quiet group, < 
who were below. Ruth, though 
left alone, remembered Mary’s 
kindness, and even in her 
dreams, she could still hear 
the kind voice, and feel the 
helping hand of her sister 
Mary. carlina. 


From the New Haven Herald. 

METEORIC SHOWER. 

Most of our readers are doubtless aware of the fact, that for some years past 
u remarkable shower of Meteors or Falling 9tars has occurred annually upon 
the morning of the 13th of November. From the following article from the 
pen of Professor Olmsted of Yale College, it appears that a similar shower, 
though less remarkable than on some former occasions, appeared the present 
year. The following evening was rendered remarkable by a fiery appearance 
in the heavens, the nature of which could not be determined on account of the 
dense clouds with which the sky wna at that time overspread. £o. 

The fact of an occurrence of an extraordinary exhibition' of 
meteors, or shooting stars, on the morning of the 13th of No* 
vember, every year for six years past, atforded sufficient rea* 
48 
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son, independently of every theoretical consideration, for 
watching the heavens attentively, on the night of the recent 
anniversary. The result has justified our anticipations; and we 
are able to say, that the annual meteoric shower of fTovtmber 
has been repeated the present year. The scale, indeed, was 
vastly inferior to those of some other years, but still the phe- 
nomenon was marked by such distinctive peculiarities, with re- 
spect to the number, origin, directions, and trains of the mete* 
ors, as to leave no doubt of its identity with them. 

In order that every part of the firmament might receive its 
due share of attention, the four quarters of the heavens were 
parcelled out among eight persons, two to each quarter, one to 
observe and one to record. 

The early part of the evening of the 12th aflordedsorne sig- 
nals of promise. A copious rain, which fell on the previous 
night, attended by an easterly wind, had given place to a se- 
rene sky, with the wind at the west; from the setting sun di- 
, verged large columns of a peculiar rose colored vapor; and, 
before six o'clock, an auroral pillar, of a crimson hue, present- 
ed itself in the northwest; but before seven o’clock, every un- 
usual appearance bad vanished, and left an unclouded sky. 

The full moon, however, shone with so strong a light as al- 
most to hide the stars, permitting none to be seen below the 
third magnitude; of course, no meteors, but those of unusual 
brightness, could be visible. 

No shooting stars were observed until five minutes past one 
o’clock, when they began to appear at considerable intervals, 
emanating as usual from the head of Leo, which constellation 
was then ascending the eastern sky. The meteors gradually 
increased in number and brightness until day-light. Nearly all 
as they darted forth, left visible traces of their paths. Some 
of these were brilliant, and ail must have had a high degree of 
brightness to have overcome so strong a moonlight. Indeed, in 
such a state of the sky, it is rare on common evenings to see 
shooting stars at all. These traces were in most cases to be 
regarded, not as trains^ arising from the deposite of luminous 
matter, but as mere lines of lights owing to the velocity of the 
meteors, which was so great that a continued impression was 
felt on the eye, like that of a stick ignited at one end, and 
whirled in the air. Trains remaining after the extinction of the 
meteors, (which made a conspicuous figure in the meteoric 
shower of 1833,) are rarely luminous enough to be visible in 
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full moonlight. Only tw6 ^ere observed on the present occa- 
sion. 

The whole number counted during the night was 226. Of 
these, all but 10 or«12 either radiated from'a point in the head 
of Leo, or moved in lines, which, if continued, would have 
passed through that point. The position of the radiant was at 
first near the Lion’s eye, (at the star Mu Leonis) but after- 
wards moved southward and eastward a little, and soon after 3 
o’clock became stationary, Inear Epsilon Leonis, (right ascen- 
sion 146°, declination 24° 30’) within half a degree of its 
position in 1836. 

The maximum, or period of greatest frequency, has usually 
occurred about 4 o’clock: but on the present occasion, after 3 
o’clock, the numbers rapidly increased and remained nearly 
uniform for the next three hours, averaging nearly one per min- 
ute. 

The various meteorological instruments were attentively in- 
spected during the night, but nothing remarkable was observed. 
The Zodiacal Light was, until lost in the light of the moofl, 
very conspicuous in the morning sky. On the Sth, when last 
seen, just before the morning dawn, it presented a broad pyra- 
mid, faintly luminous, having its vertex a little below Regulus. 
Up to the 29th of October, the last time when, on account of 
the moon, observations on it could be made in the west af- 
ter sunset, no trace of it could be seen. Will it in a few days 
withdraw itself from the east and rise rapidly in the evening 
sky towards the constellation Capricornus and Aquarius.^ 

The spots on the sun^ (which some have supposed to have 
connection with the zodiacal light,) are very remarkable at pre- 
sent, and peculiarly deserving the attention of astronomers. 
Yesterday, (the 13th) eight distinct groups were visible on the 
sun’s disc, even to the smallest telescopes. These, with 
larger powers, could be resolved into more than sixty distinct 
spots. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

Outline of the Plan of Education pursued at the Greenfield 
High School for Young Ladies, with a Catalogue for the year 1836 
r-.1887. 

The Greenfield High School for Young Ladies has been for seve- 
ral years in successful operation under the care of the Rev. Henry 
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Jones as Principal, with the aid of several assistant teachers. The 
course of instruction appears to be that which has been most gener- 
ally approved in New England. Its basis is the same as that on 
which the education of young men has long jrested — a basis which 
can never be shaken, while the human mind continues the same — a 
careful study of language and of the exact sciences. Mr. Jones ob- 
serves: — 

^ Our fundamental principle is the following. In all education the 
first object should be the discipline of.the mind; the second, the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. It is true, indeed, that the one does to some 
extent involve the other, as there is obviously no mental discipline 
which docs not imply progress in knowledge. Yet this affects not 
the propriety of the distinction. It is certain that as we make ono 
or the other of these objects our primary aim, the kind of knowledge 
we pursue, and still more the mode in which W'e pursue it, will es- 
sentially vary. 

We adopt the study of Geometry in the rigid manner of Euclid, 
not merely in reference to the subse(|ucnt application of its princi- 
ples in physical science. We regard principally its immediate 
effects. 

It demands the constant exercise of fixed attention and of accurate 
dfscrimination. It produces a familiarity with abstract thought, a 
clearness of conception and a precision of language, which tend to 
unseal the lips of the scholar in the expression of pertinent senti- 
ments on all subjects, and to form a general character of reflection 
and self-reliance. 

It has a direct tendency to strengthen the reasoning faculty. This 
indeed is almost its prerogative. There is certainly no other study 
in which logical arrungement forms so essential and prominent a 
feature; and there arc probably few who cannot trace their earliest 
definite impressions on this subject to the demonstrations of Euclid. 

The Physical sciences come in for a large share of our attention. 
It is the peculiarity of these sciences that, when properly pursued, 
they cherish a habit of minute and accurate observation, than which 
perhaps there in no intellectual trait of higher value. In all these 
our method is the same. The most approved text-books are put in- 
to the hands of the pupil, and illustrated at successive recitations, a.s 
the subjects may require, in the way of experimental lectures and 
demonstrations. 

It may be expected that we should say something of lectures as 
form? g a part of our course. The truth is, we have little confidence 
.1 (ij system. Experimental and practical illustrations arc indis- 
pt ‘^ ible wherever they can be applied. But formal, systematic 
lectures can have little use excepting in the most advanced stages of 
study, and then, mainly as directing future inquiry. Whenever, on 
the contrary, the passive kind of instruction which they afibrd is sub- 
stituted for active application on the part of the scholar, the princi- 
pal end of education is sacrificed. This is a sort of royal road to 
learning which is exceedingly specious. Yet it will remain forever 
true that without personal exertion there can be absolutely no men-* 
tal discipline, and little valuable acquisition. 
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We wish that the study of the Latin were better appreciated in 
female education. We would earnestly recommend it as absolutely 
essential to a philosophical view of the grammar of our own tongue, 
and as forming the best df all preparations for an easy and thorough 
acquisition of the modern languages of Europe. 

In instruction we proceed as far as possible on the principle of 
a division of labor. All our teachers are devoted each to one or 
more specific branches, for which from nature and previous discipline 
they are specially qualified.^ ^ 

In conclusion Mr. Jones remarks: — 

* It will be seen that on the plan which we have thus attempted to 
sketch, the teacher puts himself in loco parentis; and were we to give 
a name to the kind of education we design, we would term it, both 
■n reference to its spirit, and to the variety of its objects. Parental 
Education. 

It deserves a thought, to how great a number of pupils this paren- 
tal influence and supervision may be extended and still retain their 
efficiency. If we may ^eak from our own experience, we should 
say thirty is better than forty. With a greater number than this last, 
it would be impossible, we should think, to become possessed of that 
intimate acquaintance with the peculiar temperaments^ habits, and 
capacities of individual scholars, on which the success of the scheme 
essentially depends. 

Another question occurs in this connection; ought the education of 
young ladies to be claimed as the exclusive province of females.^ In 
view of the kind of education we have lieen contemplating, the idea 
seems fraught with absurdity. Is a father's Influence to he regarded 
as useless in the formation of a daughter’s mind and character, and 
so to be superseded and excluded? We put the question to every 
mother, and especially to every widowed mother, whose heart has 
yearned over her orphaned ones.’ 

Never Despair: A Tale of the Emigrants. Founded on fact. 
New York; Scofield & Voorhies. Boston; Whipple & Damrell. 
1837. 18 mo. pp. !04. 

In his preface, the author informs us that he ‘ has endeavored to 
present, in an imaginative dress, some of the many Interesting facts 
with which he has become acquainted during his Intercourse with 
the German population in this country. They will suggest, 
hopes, some useful principles of action to the Americans who ma^*^l 
be brought in contact with them, and to that portion of the Germaii^igns 
population who can be reached through the medium of books.” 

Tho object of tfce author is to point out to the numerous German 
emigrants to this country, some of the principles which it is necessa- 
ry for chem to regard, in. order to secure those advantages for the at- 
tainment of which they left their native shores. These principles, 
chat they might possess the greater attraction, are embodied in a 
narrative detailing the adventures of a German emigrant and hit 
wife, who sold their small possessions in their native countiy, in the 
48 * 
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hope of improving their condition by settling in the western states of 
America. 

The plan is good, and though there is pvobably rather less of ac** 
tion than was necessary to render the narrative iii the highest degree 
attractive^ it is perhaps sufficiently so to accomplish the higher pur- 
poses of the author. Wherever read, it must prove highly service- 
able to the emigrants for whose use it was intended* 

t 

The Young Wife; or Duties of Women in the Marriage Rela- 
tion. By William A. Alcott* Bostons George W. Light. 1837. 
18mo. pp. 376. 

The concluding chapter of this book, we have presented to our 
readcre at page S&O of the present number, and are glad of this op- 
portunity to recommend the work to our readers. Many of the views 
of Dr. AlCott, in this,,as in his other works, arc original, and in some 
degree peculiar; but they are not, on this account, the less entitled 
to attention. Even when the reader may differ from him iii opinion, 
he will still find much to arouse his mind to investigation and .refiec 
tion; but in most of his views he will probably discover the elements 
of truth, and will be convinced that the world would be greatly ben- 
efited by a nearer conformity to the sentiments of the author. We 
think the present volume will add to the reputation of its indefatiga- 
ble author, and we are not surprised to learn, that the first edition 
was sold within a fortnight from its publication. 

ICPEDITORIAL notice. As the present ntim* 

her completes the volume of the Religious Magazine and FamU 
ly Miscellany for the year 1837, the editor takes the opportunity 
afforded by Us publication of returning his thanks to the patrons 
of the mrkand to the public y for the indulgence which they have 
extended to his labors during the present year. He has now the 
satisfaction of announcing to those who have hitherto so kindly 
sustained the worky that he has just completed an arrangement, by 
which several gentlemen well knoten to the Christian public, are 
hereafter to be associated with him as joint editors, among whom 
itre Messrs. Jacob Abbott, Hvbbard Winslow, John S. 
C. Abbott ond Nehemiah Adams. - kach of the gentlemen 
thus associated, no less than the present edit{fr, will hold himsilf 
responsible for the manner in which the Magazine shall hereaf- 
ter bt conducted, and the work vnll’ constantly be enriched by 
the productions of their pens. In addition to the’ labors of the 
associated edUors, the assistance of other friends of EvangeKeal 
religion in this city, and in other parti of Mew England, is 
con/idently expected; and no effort will be spared to render the 
Magazine in every respect worthy of pvAlie patronage. 
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